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Art.   I. — A   Bill  for  prfvenfing  the  uulawful  Dhiniermeni  of 
Hufnnn  Bttdiet,  and  for  regulating  SchooU  nf  Anatomy,    Ifi29. 

^^UR  inetUcal  readers  will  ]ir(i1>iiblv  ihiiik  tlial  llie  followiiii 
^^  ^Utemciit,  on  a  most  inipoiiaul  subject,  consints  of  little 
more  than  truitims.  and  that  we  arc  taking;  great  pains  to  en- 
force what  noboily  doubts.  Our  answer  is,  that  we  are  not 
writing  to  them,  but  to  our  legl^lala^s  and  to  the  public;  and  if 
tlicy  imngine  tliat  these  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  ihu  im- 
portance and  true  bearings  of  the  question  wliich  we  arc  about  to 
expLiin,  tliey  know  little  of  the  state  of  feeling  ^nd  opinion  on  the 
subject.  They  will  think,  too,  lliat  we  have  treated  the  subject  in  « 
way  fur  t<x>  homely;  that  we  depend  for  success  ou  propositions  us 
to  which  the  public,  if  they  will  but  retlcct,  know  as  much  ns  our- 
ftclve^  ;  that  we  ought  to  have  entered  into  p^r>frs»ion^J  details,  and 
made  our  readers  stare  by  learning  and  hard  words  ^, but  here 
again  we  differ  from  them.  Wc  are  convinet'd  that,  in  the  present 
case,  the  most  homely  arguments  nre  the  most  home,  and  lhiit>h» 
public  will  be  niojit  likely  to  be  moved  by  considerations  which 
they  have  but  to  open  iheir  cyca  in  order  to  appreciate, — which 
require  only  to  be  stated  to  be  acknowledged, — which,  like  many 
other  things,  have  cea^fd  to  impress  nieu  strongly  oidy  by  leasott 
of  their  familiarity. 

It  is  of  little  con>equeuce  to  medical  men,  but  of  vi^coiue- 

rnncc  to  tlic  public,  that  the  former  should  be  well  instructed  in 
ir  professitm, — as  well,  at  least,  as  is  consistent  with  the  diHi- 
culty  of  the  art,  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  mediocrity  of 
the  human  mind.  To  medical  men  it  is  important  only  in  as 
much  as  it  is  more  gratifying  to  practise  an  art  with  the  con- 
sciousneSiS  of  knowledge  than  with  that  of  ignorance,  and  plea- 
sanler  to  a>»uagt.-  pain,  restore  health,  and  rescue  lifp,  than  to 
witness  suffering  wtth<nu  the  power  of  relief,  and  disease  which 
they  cannot  arrest.  Mut  further  thai/ this  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  tficm  at  all,  not  even  with  a  view  to  lucre  ;  for  whether  they 
be  well  or  ill  educated,  knowing  and  skilful,  or  ignorant  and 
incompetent,  they  arc  equally  sure,  a»  a  class,  of  employment  and 
maintrnnnce.     llic  public  cannot  tell  tl)c.dtfl*croncC|  and  even 
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if  that  were  otherw'ise,  they  could  not  help  themselves.  A  sick 
man  must  employ  either  nobody,  or  old  women  and  quacks— or 
educated  medical  men  with  all  their  imperfections ;  and,  objec- 
tionable as  the  latter  often  are,  such  is  the  timidity  of  sickness, 
the  anxiety  for  relief,  and  the  disposition  to  lean  on  other  mbds 
when  our  own  are  too  Weak  to  stand  alone,  that  few  sufferers  will 
consider  this  alternative,  and  not  conclude  in  their  favour. 

But,  of  what  importance  is  it  to  the  public,  that  those  to  whom 
they  apply  for  relief  should  be  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
it.  It  may  be  painful  to  witness  suffering  which  cannot  be  re- 
lieved, and  disease  which  cannot  be  arrested,  but  how  much  worse 
is  it  to  endure  them?  The  public  have  no  notion  of  the  power  of 
medical  men  in  families  where  sickness  is  going  on :  the  monks  had 
less  in  the  plenitude  of  their  influence.  An  ignorant  man  to  vthom 
a  family  have  given  possession  of  their  confidence  (a  mistake  which 
people,  with  all  their  sagacity,  are  continually  committing)  may  not 
only  fail  to  do  good,  and  inflict  irreparable  mischief,  but  may  occa- 
sion aquantity  of  unnecessary  alarm,  trouble,  expense,  and  8acrifice» 
which  amount  to  as  great  an  evil  as  sickness  itself  If  he  pro- 
nounces some  hidden  part  to  be  diseased,  which  requires  a  long, 
troublesome,  and  expensive  mode  of  treatment,  who  is  to  gainsay 
him  ?  The  patient  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  such  a  part,  ot 
where  it  is  placed,  much  less  its  healthy  or  diseased  condition. 
The  doctor  only  possesses  the  means  of  reconnoitring  its  state : 
whatever  he  reports,  however  false,  is  believed  ;  and  whatever  he 
directs,  must  be  done.  He  may  tell  his  patient  that  his  liver  is 
too  large,  that  his  brain  is  soft  (ramoUissement  de  cerveau:  io 
pathology  this  does  not  mean  foolishness) ;  or  that  disease  has  fixed 
on  some  organ,  of  which  he  never  heard  before,  as  his  f  rnvtMS 
mmk6rane9,'-^nd  it  is  wonderful  how  the  news  will  affect  him. 
Give  a  disease  *  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,'  and  thoagk 
it  may  be  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  nor  perceptible  by  anj 
of  his  senses,  it  will  fasten  on  his  imagination,  influence  hii 
feelings,  and  make  him  as  docile  as  a  lamb :  the  doctor  iftay  do 
any  thing  with  him.  Of  what  importance  is  it  that  persons  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  power  should  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
use  it  proj^erly  !  To  relate  all  the  blunders  we  have  seen  com- 
mitted by  ill-informed  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  lives 
lost,  health  ruined,  limbs  sacrificed,  trifles  mistaken  for  dangerous 
cases,  and  dangerous  cases  mistaken  for  trifles,  measures  em- 
ployed which  required  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  which  turiied 
out  to  be  unnecessary  and  injurious — to  relate  all  these  would  re- 
quire a  thousand  and  one  nights,  and  days  beside. 

Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  M'ho  have  sense  enough  to 
perceive  the  truth,  and  candour  enough  to  confess  it,  wiH  ac- 
knowledge 
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knn\vle(lge  that  this  Rtatement  U  not  overcharged.      Not  that 
inedirnl  mm  are  more  wrong-headed  than  others,  for  the  same 
abiindnuce  of  mistakes  nre  roinmitted  in  ull  the  prnctieni  pursuits 
of  life.     Our  scrninl*,  our  triideamen,  our  builders,  our  lawyers,  ' 
arc  constHtitly  committing  hhinders.     One-third  of  the  affuirs  of' 
life  are  dont;  wrong.     The  errors  of  medicine  nre  only  the  ordi-  I 
nary  errors  of  the  human  mind  exemplified  on  a  subject  of  extra*  * 
ordinary  importance. 

In  EngUnd,  nine-tenths  of  the  medical  men  prnctiae  both  me- 
dicine and  surgcr)* ;   that  i:i  an  undeniable  fuct  ;  and   it  is  equally 
certain,  that  to  make  a  decent  surgeon,  requires  not  only  ana- 
tomical instruction,  but  also  the  practice  of  dissection.     It  is  as 
imposNible  to  make  a  surgeon  by  showing  him  the  dissected  bodvi  i 
and  exp<innding  tn  him  the  various  parts  of  which  it  consists,  ns  it ' 
la  to  make  a  painter  by  showing  him  pictures,  or  a  carpenter,  by 
taking  him  into  a  workshop  to  see   the  men  bore,  nail,  plane, 
and  saw.     The  painter  must  acquire  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  , 
brush  ;  the  carpenter  must  handle  his  chLsel,  his  adze,  his  plane, 
and  his  saw  ;  and  the  surgeon  nui^t  not  only  see  the  parts  dis-  \ 
feected,  but  he  himself  nuctt  dissect  them  again  and  again,  am^ 
rehearse  iho^c  operalinnit  on  Uic  de:ul  htxiy,  which  he  will  have  to  | 
perfonn  on  the  living  budy  in  the  bick  chamber,  the  cockpit,  the 
deld  of  battle,  or  the  hoepital. 

The    medical   and    surgical   students   who  come   annually   ta 
Loiuion  for  this  kind  of  education,  arc  in  number  about  eight  j 
hundred  or  one  thousand.     To  instruct  tliem  in  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  ilu-  art  of  dissection,   the  only  legal  means  are  lh« 
bodio!«  of  executed   murderers,  which  -icarcely  amount  to  twelve 
annually  throughout    England.      In    London,  a  year   sometimes^ 
passes  without  the  anatomical  schools  receiving  a  single  body  froni^ 
llti:*  »ource,  and  they  Ikhc  rarely  received  more  than  one  in  ayear*^ 
These  are  the  only  means  wliich  the  feelings  of  tlie  public,   and  , 
the  laws  of  the  land,  afford  for  llic  anatomical  educatiou  of  a 
t]ii>U)iand  studculii ;  and  medical  men  have  been  driven  to  thif 
Itrmative, — cither  to   abandon  the   practice  of  dissection  alto- 
?tlier,nud  allow  surgery  to  relnps<*  into  its  state  n  thousand  yeurt 
ago,  or  to  procure  boilies  by  illegal  and  repulsive  means. 

It  is  well  for  tlic  public  that  tlioy  have  pieferred  tlie  latter ;  but 
the  mrthotU  adopted  arc  of  the  most  abominable  kind.  Uuflianli 
cbIUkI  Rcstirrcclion-men  (the  blasphemy  of  the  name  is  forgotten 
ill  it«  fnniiliarit^ )  gain  a  precarious  and   dangerous  livelilnH>i!   by 

:akt:  .  gnivcs,  robbing  ihctn  <>f  their  n'cent   itil'  , 

SI  !  .    produce  of  ilieir  depredations  to  tlie  t*  :  -f 

anatomy.      1  o  what  an  extent  nuvU  pursuits  may  brutalize  ihos^ 
employed  In  them,  we  have  lately   had   appalling    instances  in 
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Burke  and  Hare.  Whenever  they  are  detected,  they  are'  the  ob- 
jects of  legal  punishment  and  popular  fury.  No  wonder — bat, 
nowever  natural  these  feelings  may  be,  and  however  reasonable 
these  laws,  the  study  of  anatomy  is  thereby  prohibited. 

The  following  curious  particulars  were  communicated  before 
the  Anatomical  Committee  by  three  resurrection-men.  Who  can 
help  smiling  at  the  way  in  which  these  wretches  estimate  their 
calling  ?  It  seems  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  thiefcs; 
and  the  thieves  proper  are  ambitious  to  be  called  resurrectioii- 
men : — 

-   First  Resurreciion'Man. — "  Every  ground  in  London  is  watched 
by  men  put  intu  them  at  dark,  who  stop  till  day- light,  with  fire-arms. 
.     .     .     .     You  are  subject  to  be  shot ;  and  if  you  are   taken,  tlio 
parish  prosecutes  you,  and  you  may  get  six  or  twelve  months  im- 
prisonment.    A  man  may  make  a  good  living  at  it  (stealing  iNidies) 
if  he  is  a  sober  man,  and  acts  with  judgment.    There  is  a  great  many 
of  them  that  profess  to  get  subjects  that  I  suppose  do  not  get  foar 
subjects  in  a  twelvemonth ;  a  great  many  of  them  that  has  lately  got 
into  the  business,  and  have  almost  been  the  ruin  of  it.     The  greatest 
part  of  the  men  that  have  lately  got  into  the  hus'iness,  they  (ire  nothing 
hut  petty  common  thieves.    Being  out  late  at  night,  if  they  are  met  by 
the  police,  they  can  say  they  are  out  getting  subjects  for  the  swcgeoos. 
They  have  usually  a  horse  and  cart.     I  should  suppose  there  are  at 
present  in  London  between  forty  or  fifty  men  that  have  the  name  of 
raising  subjects,  and  that  there  is  but  two  more,  besides  myself,  that 
get  their  living  by  it.     If  you  are  friends  with  a  grave -digger,  t&e 
thing  will  be  all  right  to  know  what  bodies  to  get — if  you  are  not, 
you  cannot  get  them.    Tlie  bodies  I  have  got  was  twenty-three  in 
four  nights.     It  was  only  one  year  I  got  one  hundred.     Perhaps  the 
next  year  I  did  not  get  above  fifty  or  sixty.    They  would  not  miod 
shooting  a  man  as  dead  as  a  robber  if  they  caught  him  in  a  church- 
yard.    If  you  were  pointed  out  that  you  are  a  resurrection-roan,  M^y 
ture  prejudiced  against  you"     [An  odd  taste  !]     "  Once,  I  suppose  I 
was  not  above  two  yards  from  the  man  that  shot  at  me.     It  was  s 
little  bit  of  ground  behind  a  chapel.     They  laid  by  in  the  chapel  for 
me  and  another  man.     We  were  after  two  subjects.     When  I  go  to 
work,  I  like  to  get  those  of  poor  people  buried  from  the  workhouses, 
because,  instead  of  working  for  one  sulyect^  you  may  get  three  <* 
four.     I  do  not  think,  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  for  the  schools,  I  got  half  a  dozen  of  wealthier  people." 
"  Of  the  other  men  who  are  employed  in  raising  bodies,  how  m$aj 
are  there  you  would  consent  to  go  out  with  ?"     "  Not  above  two  or 
three."    "  Why  would  you  not  go  out  with  the  others  ?"     "  Beamte 
they  are  ail  thieves^  and  they  never  supplied  the  schools  in  their  lives : 
they  get  a  subject  or  /!«?,  and  call  tJiemseives  resurrection'men."    [What 
oda  forms  the  last  weakness  of  a  noble  mind  may  take  !] 

Second  Resurrection' Man,  formerly   the  cajttain  of  the  only  bmd 
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in  London^  tuni>  retired  from  practice. — "  The  course  I  shouH  take 
voultl  Ijc  lo  lia%-e  the   workhotist*  subjects:  we  can  get  Ihem  out  of 
the  burial-ground  without  any  difficulty  whatever.    I  am  satisfied  thatj 
there  are  iJiree  or  four  workhouses  that  wouJd  supply  every  subject! 
that  would  be  wanting.     That  was  the  jioint  I  laid  down  before  aaj 
honourable  member  who  cotisulted  me,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  | 
it.     I  believe  the  custom  of  chumiiig  budirs  as  those  of  relatives  if 
constantly  done.     I  never  did  so  mystlf.     I  did  attcnijjt  it  onte  my- | 
self,  but  was  detected.     It  was  at  St.  John's ;  and  we  should  hav« 
obtained  the  bodvt  but  a  committee  was  sitting  that  evcniiig  of  the 
jiarish,  which   «-as  sitting  at  the  workhouse  where  the  body  lied  to  i 
be  owned.    The  constable  happened  Jto  come  into  the  workhouse  at 
the  time,  and  he  knew  me,  and  that  prevented  it»  or  tlse  we  should  \ 
have  certainly  had  the  body.     I  left  off  in  18:^0  :  to  be  sure  I  did  go  ] 
out  at  different  times  afterwards,  but  then  we  had  our  men  shot  away 
from  us,  and  it  was  very  dangerous.     On  one  occasion  one  man  was 
fthot  in  four  places,  and  we  took  him  away  with  us :  to  be  sure  I  had 
never  gone  out  with  liim  before,  and  he  was  an  incautious  hand.  1 

77tird  Rt*surrection'■^fan. — '*  We  could    not  obtain    tiie    rich   so 
easily  btcause  they  were  Luried  xo  deep.*'     *'  if  the  law  were  altered  j 
in  the  manner  alluded  to,  would  you  continue  the  practice  of  cxhuma- J 
tion"?"     *'  Soj  f  icoidd  nvitr  opvn  ti  j/raV'-\" — Seo  jLiiifetice  of  A.  i?,,  , 
imd  C,  Dn  witi  F.  0.|  bcftrrv  tfic  Seiect  Committee  of  AiMtomy, 

But  this  mode  of  procuring  bodies  led  to  .in  evil  which  few 
DC. haps  had  anticipated  ;  the  increasing  demand  for  them,  from  the  i 
increasing  number  of  students,  and  the  increasing  sense  of  die  J 
necessity  for  unalomicul  kno\^ledgc,  logeditr  with  the  dangers  (o 
\\liich  rc3uricclion-men  \\eic  exposed^  raised  the  price  of  bodies  I 
fnjni  two  guineas  to  ten,  or  sometimes  even  to  sixteen,  so  that  the  1 
price  because  a  temptation  to  luuider.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  ] 
being  asked  what  lie  thouglit  of  resurrection-men,  answered^  | 
*  There  is  no  crimo  Uicy  wouM  not  commit ;  if  tiiey  imagined  diat  j 
I  should  make  a  good  subject  ihey  would  not  have  the  smallest  j 
Kciuplcf  if  they  could  do  the  tiling  undiscovered^  to  make  a  sub-"! 
jccl  of  inc. ' — Sir  Ileniy  Halford  said,  *  fl'hen  fftcre  is  a  dif-] 
cuUy  in  obtaining   bttdics,  and  their  value  w  so  greaif  you  ab~  \ 

utrly  throw  a  ttrmptation  in  the  way  of  these  mm  to  commit 
urder  for   titc   imrpose  of  sellivg   thv  bodies  of  their  vulims,'  ' 
Sir  llcurv's  propbcUc  opinion  waa  given  in   May,   1828,   and  a  j 
few  montJis  afterwards  the  public  were  appalled  by  the  discovery  I 
of  the  aniitomica!   murdeis   at  Edinburgh.      But  although  these  I 
ait:  die  only  iiistanct->  Uiut  hu\c  been  detected,  thtiu  can  be  little  j 
doubt  that  similar  deeds  had   been  done  before,  and  arc  pcrpc- 
Iruted  still.     Au  eminent  surgcou    tells   us,   that  when  he   was 
young   in   practice,  and  had  leisure  to  keep  up  his  auatomicul 
kfioulcdgc  by  dissection,  he  bad  a  dissccimg-room  iu  his  owq] 

house;  ' 
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house,  and  that  bodies  were  sometimes  brought  to  him  under  veiy 
mysterious  circumstances.  One  evening  a  body  was  brought  into 
his  dissecting-room  ;  it  was  that  of  a  young  woman  who  appeared 
to  have  died  in  perfect  health,  and  our  friend  could  not  help  saying 
to  himself,  '  Slie  looks  as  if  she  had  never  been  buried/  Tbe 
man  who  brought  her  said  that  he  could  procure  him  bodies  of 
any  kind,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  fat  or  thin,  to  order.  Tbe 
suspicion  of  murder  never  crossed  his  mind  until  he  read  the  trials 
of  liurke  and  Hare.  This  is  rather  an  old  story;  but  another 
surgeon,  of  high  anatomical  reputation,  with  whom  wc  conversed 
on  these  matters  very  lately,  assures  us  that  he  has  had  no  doubt, 
during  several  years  past,  as  to  Uic  frequent  perpetration  of  mur^ 
der,  for  resurrection-men  purposes,  in  tliis  city.  He  informs  US| 
that  students  are  of  late  much  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  for  pri- 
vate dissection,  not  a  whole  body  at  a  time — but  a  limb,  or  s 
part  of  a  limb — so  that  it  is  obvious  a  human  butcher  may  realiss 
abundant  wages  of  blood  without  exhibiting  to  his  customers  the 
slightest  means  of  discovering  under  what  circumstances  the 
machine,  of  which  a  Augment  only  is  before  each  of  them,  ceased 
to  move.  At  the  time  when  this  article  meets  the  public  eye,  tbe 
price  of  bodies  in  the  London  dissecting-rooms  is  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  guineas  ! 

But  these  means  are  not  only  illegal,  repulsive  to  good  dispo- 
sitions, and  brutalizing  to  bad  ones, — they  arc  likewise  insuf- 
ficient. The  number  of  bodies  procured  annually  for  the  ana- 
tomical schools  of  London  is  between  three  and  four  hundred : 
that  is,  considerably  less,  upon  the  lowest  calculation  of  students, 
than  one  body  to  two  pupils,  a  provision  clearly  insufficient  to 
make  them  all  what  they  ought  to  be — expert  dissectors.  This 
would  require  two  bodies  to  one  pupil,  that  is,  nearly  two  thoo- 
sand  annually.  The  result  of  this  deficiency  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  great  body  of  the  students  to  procure  a  good  ana- 
tomical education  in  England.  Many  go  abroad  for  this  purpose, 
especially  to  Paris  and  Germany  ;  but  the  greater  number,  want- 
ing both  time  and  money,  settle  in  practice  with  a  very  deficient 
knowledge  of  this  fundamental  brancli  of  their  profession.  Many, 
in  fact,  do  not  dissect  at  all ;  although  the  annual  number  of 
students  in  London  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand, 
the  annual  number  of  dissecting  pupils  is  only  five  hundred. 

On  whom  does  the  evil  fall  ? — as  we  have  already  shown,  on 
the  public :  for  these  young  men,  who,  under  the  denominatioa 
of  students,  seem  to  be  of  no  importance  but  to  themselves  and 
to  their  relatives,  arc  by  and  by  distributed  tliroughout  the  king- 
dom, and,  pitching  their  tents  in  its  different  cities,  towns,  and  vU- 
lages,  in  a  few  years,  tlieir  elders  clearing  away,  the  whole  medical 

and 
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und  surgkal  care  of  the  public  comes  iiiio  ibcir  hands^^-cvery  vein 

thai  i*i   ()[H»nR(l — every  M'oiiiul  that   is  dit^ssed — every  fracture  or, 

(li'^I'M-atioii  thut  is  set,  or  attempted   to  be  set — every  limb  that  i^ 

aiiipiitatrd — every  hernia   which  is  operated  upon, — is  done  b^\ 

ihcm; — that  is,  by  hands  which  have  never  acquired  the  requisite 

dexterity,  because  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  feelings  ol'  the  1 

public,  forbid  it.     It  has  been  said  in  Parliavtenl !  llial  the  evil  | 

falls  chic'By  on  die  poor,  as  the  lich  can  always  procure  the  best 

ad>ice ;  but  this,  which  would  be  no  couHolatiou  for  us  if  it  were 

true,  is  a  gross  mistake.      It  is  evident  that  the  rich  who  have  < 

housev  in  London  can,  whilst  in  London,   procure  tlie  attendance  i 

of  emtiicnt  hospital  surgeons,  who,  from  the  length  and  peculiar 

advantages  of  their  education^  were  practical   anatomists  befora 

they  became   practical   surgeons.      It  is  also  true  that  men  quite 

equal  to  these  in   anatomical   knowledge  and   surgicaJ   skill  are 

occasionally   found    in  onr   provincial  cities  ;  but   these    are   rare 

,    excfptmus   to  the  j;encral  rule;   for  the  greater  number  of  those  I 

who   attend,   not    only    the    poor,   but   the    rich,   thr<»ughout    the 

island,  are  die  persons  wlio   have    suffered  most  severely  from  I 

the  imi>cdimeuts  to  their  anatomical  education.     They  settle  anct  I 

they  thrive, — many  of  them  as  amply  as  if  they  had  the  most!  I 

perfect  knowledge  of  their  profession  ;  by  dint  of  natural  ability, 

good  manners,  and  great  industry,  lltey  push  themselves  into  very 

lucrative   emplo^niL'Ut :    but   this  meritorious   body  of  men    feel  i 

the  defects  of  their  anatomical  education  throughout  life.      The  ' 

rich,  moreover,  who  have  houses  in  London,  are  not  always  there 

— ihey  spend  half  the  year  in   the  country  ;   and  if,  during  their  I 

residence  »t  their  seats,  they  are  attacked  by  illness  which  requires  ' 

aurgical    treatment,   they   must  depend   for   health,   and    perhaps 

for  life,  on  the  provincial  practitioners.     The  following  case  must 

still  be  in  llie  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers: — A  distinct  { 

guishcd  nobleman*  playing  at  cricket  at  his  country-seat,  was  stfi^ed 

Willi  strangulated  hernia.     It  could  not  be  reduced  ;  and  the  sur-  , 

geons  of  the  neighbourhood  were  either  unwilling  or  not  permit-  ' 

ted  to  operate.    An  express  was  sent  to  London,  and  a  skilful  hand  ' 

—we  believe  llie  late  Sir  James  Earle — wentdi>wn;  but  when  he.i 

ived  it  was  ti>o  late.    The  bowel  was  liberated  by  an  openuion; 

t  it  had  bt'cn  strangulnled  so  long  as  to  orrasion  mortification, 
liie  noble  patient  died.      If  uur  readers  imagine  thai  this  is  a 
mre  tnstatice,  we  can  only  smile  at  their  umtusnicious  ignorance. 
We  could  fill  a  volume  with  instoneesj  but  we  shall  give  only  one  ' 
mGfci  it  y^na  more  fortunate  in  its  result,  and  rather  farcical  in  . 
it*  protr**** ;  }ei  it  serve*  to  show  how  useless  and  ndschievous 

lit  a  knowledge  of  anatomy.      It  used  | 
•_      1        .       inlliy,  iu  lus  lectures.  ' 

'  Cotuidcring;, 
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'  Considering,'  said  he,  '  the  way  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  fixedi 
there  is  but  one  direction  in  which  it  can  be  dislocated.     When  the 
condyles  are  upon  the  eminentise  articulares,  it  is  possible  they  nuy 
burst  the  capsides,  and  slip  over  them ;  and  this  is  the  ouly  dislocatkn 
that  can  take  place  in  the  jaw>    How  is  it  to  be  reduced  ?     Put 
your  fingers  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  make  a  lever  of  the  dislocated 
bone ;  then,  if  you  press  the  chin  up,  you  depress  the  condyles,  and 
Uie  joint  slips  in.     If  you  attempt  to  close  the  mouth,  the  condyles 
still  lodging  where  they  were,  you  never  will  reduce  it.     There  irai 
a  major  in  the  army,  who  had  the  misfortune  of  frequently  dislocating 
his  jaw ;  and  it  was  an  infirmity  he  cared  very  little  about,  for  he  was 
generally  moving  about  with  his  regiment,  and  when  he   put  it  oat, 
the  regimental  surgeon  put  it  in  again.     But  it  happened  that  oaonc 
occasion  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  miks  from  where  the  regiment 
was  quartered,  dining  with  a  gentleman,  and  being  rather  merry  after 
dinner,  laughing  heartily,  the  jaw  slipped  out.    His  mouth,  of  coune, 
remained  wide  open,  and  it  was  impossible  to  close  it  while  the  con- 
dyles remained  out  of  their  sockets.     His  mouth  remained  open;  and 
no  one  can  articulate  with  the  mouth  in  that  situation;  hut  he  nude 
an  inarticulate  noise,  and  the  host,  being  very  much  surprised,  ooost- 
dered  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  him,  and  sent  for  a  me- 
dical man,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom,  if  you  please,  we 
will  for  the  present  call  the  apothecary.     He  said,  when  he  saw  the 
major,  that  there  certainly  was  something  wrong  with   him, — tbaC 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  jaw, — and  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
dislocated ;  and  he  began  to  puU  the  jaw,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
It  into  its  proper  place.     Now,  that  would  take  it  just  farther  from 
its  proper  socket.     The  officer,  knowing  the  simplicity  of  the  case, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  was  so  enraged  that  a  man  should  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  put  up  a  pestle  and  mortar  above  his  door,  and  yet 
not  know  how  to  put  in  a  dislocated  jaw,  that  he  vented  his  rage  in  a 
most  furious  manner,  but  in  a  very  inarticulate  way;  and  theapothe* 
cary  took  it  into  liis  head  that  the  man  was  mad  :  and,  faith,  it  v*s 
very  near  verified  ;  for  Mr.  Pestle's  suggestion  put  the  major  into  a 
terrible  rage,  which  actually  confirmed  the  apothecary's  ^pinion.    He 
therefore  threw  him  down,  put  a  straight  waistcoat  on  him,  left  him 
lying  on  his  back,  and  then  sent  him  some  cooling  draughts,  and  some 
lotion  for  the  jaAv,  and  a  blister  for  his  head.    The  major  then  found 
that  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  submission  ;  and  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  he  made  signs  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  as  these  were 
not  instruments  which  it  was  supposed  he  could  very  much  injure 
himself  with,  they  were  furnished  to  him  ;  and  when  he  got  them  be 
wrote  on  the  pajHjr  ju^^t  these  words: — "  For  God  Almighty's  sake, 
send  with  all  possible  speed  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment.''    That  was  considered  a  very  reasonable  request ;  and  tbciv- 
fore  they  sent  off  a  man  on  horseback  for  the  surgeon  immediately. 
The  surgeon  came,  took  off  the  blister,  and  immediately  set  the  dii- 
location.' 

We 
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We  shall  be  told  that  the  errors  of  medical  men  are  not  all 

occasioned  bv  ignorance  of  anatoniy,  but  that  many  of  ilieni  spring 
from  want  of  infonnalion  in  other  l>runclies  of  the  profe»Bion^ 
from  haste,  or  from  natural  ikfcct  of  judgment.  This  is  true  ; 
but  this  acknowledgment  leaves  still  n  prodigious  number  of  erroi 
behind,  essentially  dependent  on  want  of  anatomical  knowledge! 
In  all  those  cases  which  are  relieved  by  manual  aasistance, 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pari  and  manual  dtx- 
tcrilv  are  essentially  necessary.  There  is  also  ;i  erovd  of  puioh 
iiictlical  caM*^  in  which,  jmigment  and  knowledge  of  other  subjci! 
being  the  same,  the  best  anatomist  is  the  best  pli>sician.  Thi 
was  one  of  tlic  t^^o  reasons  why  the  late  Dr.  lluillie*  waH  conai- 
dercd  the  iirst  physician  of  bis  time ;  the  other  was,  tliat  be  had 
tlie  clearest  head. 

Thus  far, — -to  return  to  our  immediate  subject, — there  is 
iiMlhing  of  injustice  in  the  laws.  A  nation  has  a  perfect 
ri^lil  to  say,  we  will  foirgo  the  advantages  of  this  kuo\Nledge, 
iher  than  purchase  them  at  sucli  a  price :  we  will  consent 
I  have  our  diseases  mi.itaken,  and  our  accidents  mismanaged, 
rather  thuu  consent  to  have  the  dead  dissected.  But  the  unac- 
ctkuntubic  part  of  the  case  is  now  to  be  stated.  As  our  laws 
prohibit  the  study  of  anatomy,  (it  would  be  a  quibble  to  say 
that  they  do  not,  \\hil3t  they  prohibit  that  whicli  is  necessary  for 
it,)  the  least  that  could  be  expected  is,  that  the  unskilfuluesM 
of  medical  men,  the  inevitable  etTect  of  tliis  prohibition^  shouUI 

►  pass  unpuni&bcd.  Hut  uhat  is  the  fact?  If  an  ignorant  ajid 
awkward  suigeou  (ignorant  and  awkward,  not  from  his  own 
fattit,  but  because  the  laws  forbid  him  lo  know  better)  happens  to 
iiialwrat  the  Jimbs  and  bodies  of  bin  Majesty's  subjects,  he  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  ;  and  iit  tlic  jury  sympathize  not  with  the 
fturgeon  but  wjUi  the  patient,  they  generally  give  Iteavy  damages. 
I'Acry  year  prt»duces  some  Hugrdut  and  infamous  examples  of  this 
lyraum.  Ihus  our  laws  prohibit  a  man  from  studying  analomv, 
and  puiu^li  him  for  being  ignorTint  of  it. 

For  a  sl;tle  of  things  so  injurious  to  the  public,  and  so  unjust 
to  medical  men,  thea*  is  only  one  efiectunl  remedy.  Dissection 
l»  uo  evil  to  tlte  deail,  for  the  body  is  insensible  lo  the  knife ;  and 
the  soul,  even  ii"  conscious  of  u  hut  is  going  on  in  lliis  nether  world, 
must  look  on  the  process  at  least  with  indifl'crcnce — we  can  hardly 
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doubt  with  approbatioD.  It  is  an  e%il  onlj  to  the  surriviDg  friends, 
whose  affections  still  cling  to  the  remains  of  the  departed  object 
of  their  love,  and  whose  feelings  are  wounded  by  any  TioleDce 
offered  to  them.  If,  therefore,  we  could  procure  bodies  with  no 
friends  to  feel  pain  at  their  dissection,  to  what  better  purpose  could 
they  be  turned  than  that  of  yielding  a  kind  of  knowledge  pro* 
curable  by  no  other  means,  and  essentially  necessary  to  the  relief 
and  cure  of  diseases  ?  Such  a  supply  b  to  be  found  only  in  the 
unclaimed  bodies  of  large  cities.  '  The  wisdom  of  funeral  laws,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '  reduced  undoing  fires  into  the  rule  of 
sober  obsequies,  wherein  few  could  be  so  mean  as  not  to  provide 
wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an  urn.*  Yet  this  small  proportioa 
amounts  to  a  large  number  in  the  crowded  population  of  an  im- 
mense metropolis.  In  hospitals,  prisons,  and  poor-houses,  peraoss 
are  continually  dying  leaving  behind  tliem  no  friends  to  claim  the 
body,  to  feel  comfort  at  its  being  buried,  or  pain  at  its  being  dis- 
sected. 

'  It  appears  from  the  returns  obtained  by  the  committee  in  18t7 
from  the  parishes  situate  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  or 
their  immediate  vicinity,  that  out  of  3744  persons  who  died  in  tbs 
workhouses  of  these  parishes  in  the  year  18S7,  3103  toere  buried  d 
the  parish  expense ;  cmd  tliat  oftfiesc,  about  1108  were  not  attended  l» 
their  graves  by  any  relations' — Report  of  Select  Com,  of  Anatomy^  1828. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  unclaimed  bodies  from  hospitab, 
prisons,  and  elsewhere.  If  all  these  were  given  up  to  the  aniK 
ton^ical  schools,  they  would  afford  an  ample,  regular,  and  cheap 
supply.  This  plan,  which  has  been  long  pursued  at  Paris,  has 
made  that  city  the  greatest  school  of  anatomy  in  the  world ;  aad 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London,  who  are,  or  have  been, 
employed  in  teaching  anatomy,  and  who  are  the  only  oompeteat 
judges  of  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  agree  in  recommending  tkb 
plan  to  be  adopted  and  legalized  in  England.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  parliament  by  the  select  committee  on  anatomy, 
formed  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Warburton's  bill,  and  was 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Abemetfay,  when 
ezaniined  before  the  committee : — '  I  have  this  feeling,'  said  be, 
'  tliat  so  strong  is  the  necessity — that  so  correspondent  with  Ae 
principles  of  justice  is  it,  that  those  who  have  been  sustained  in 
illness  and  infirmity  at  the  public  charge,  and  who  consequeady 
die  in  debt  to  the  public,  should  have  their  bodies  converted  to 
the  public  good — that  I  myself  should  not  hesitate,  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Honourable  House,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  legalize  such  a  proceeding.' 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  plan  which  deserves  a  seii- 
ous  thought.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  apprehension  of  being 
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ed  might  bave  au  injurious  inllueiice  on  ihuse  who  are  con- 
scious, that,  if  Uity  (lie,  Uiey  have  no  frieiidH  to  protect  Iheir  remauis. 
Wc  will  not  deny  the  i'orce  of  tiiis  objection;  hut  there  is  a  cou- 
clusivo  aiiiiwer  to  it,  tiiid  an  cflectuftl  remedy  for  it.     Lei  ever^ 
prrnon  have  the  potter  of  forbidding  the  dijtsccHon  of  his  budtj^  hy- 
leaving  a  lorUten  expression  of  his  wishes  to  (he  contrary »  and  let\ 
this  be  compulsory  on  ihote  tcho  have  the  custody  of  it.     Thi*i 
would  etTcctually  prevent  the  apprehended  evil ;  but  effectual  a» 
it  would  be,  wc  prophesy  tliut  il  would  not  be  employed  by  oneni 
out  of  twenty  of  the  &ick  inhabitanU  uf  hospitals,  prLiOUB,  andu 
tHKir-houftcs.    Tliey  expect  to  recover,  not  to  die  ;  they  think  to<M 
Utile  of  death  and  its  probabilities  ;  and  those  who  would  resortn 
to  this  means  of  protectJaig  tlicmselvett  are  thuse  who  are  leastfl 
likely  lo  die — tlie   hypochondriacs,   aud   sufferers  from  nervoun 
diacaawg  ■   a  cla^s  of  inmates  far  more  subject  to  the  fear  of  death^ 
liiau   lo  its  reality.     Ifi  however,  alt  those  who  had  no  friends  tot 
protect  then  bodies  should  urotecl  themselves  by  this  weans,  itj 
would  render  uncl.iimed  bodies  unavailable — but  anatomy  wouldQ 
be  no  worse  off  than  it  i;*. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  unclaimed  bodies  is,  that  it 
19  unworUiy  of  a  free  nation,  whose  laws  are  made  equally  for 
hj^h  and  iow^   that  the  poor  and  friendless  should   be  dissectcd^j 
while  those  wh(»  leave  kindred  and  properly  are  consigned  lo  m 
nuict  grmve.     "lliis  view  of  the  bubject  may  pnjduce   some  effccti 
on  the  miiulr  but  il  will  not  bear  examination.    It  is  a  sentimental 
Mi|»hism — an  extension  of  ihal  compassion   which   is   properly 
diiccted  to  tltc   living  and  sentient  man  to  his  lifeless  and  insen- 
sible remaJos — \\t»  skin,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  bones.     The 
instant  the  dead  body  is  considered,  ns  ii  ought  to  be,  as  a  mere 
assemblflprc    of  inseasible  fibres^    the   .sophism    must   vanlsih,  lo- 
gethcr  with  its  inlluence.     The  poor  aud  fiiendless  man  is  not 
more  poor  and  friendless  in  the  grave  than  he  who,  during  life^ 
WB»  surrounded  by  relatives,  *  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linenJ 
and  fared    sumntuonsly  every   day.*      Death  levels  all  distincJj 
tions  :  the  dead  p:iuper   and  the  dead  prinre  are  on  a   par — m 
poor  and  friendless  corpse   i.-*  as  much  a  ti^urc;  of  speech  as  ml 
■  ■    i'liy  and  befriended  one.     Besides,  the  dead  nmv  be  dividedj 
M     .   tvto  classes  :  those  who  have  relalives,  and  tho»e  who  havJ 
iMNM.     If  the  former  are  not  to  be  dissected  because  they  havq 
fmada,  and  tlie  latter  because   tliey  have  none,  it  i.t  cleur  timfl 
uobody  will  be  disMcted  at  all,  and  anatomy  will  become  an  ex^l 
Itncl  srienci*.     What  a  strange  people  we  are  !     We  shrink  at 
the  tin)u^ht  of  consigning  the  poor  aud  friendleM  dend  to  the  knife 
of  Ui«  anatomi6t,  yet  think  nothing  of  sending  out  young  surgeons, 

■  cducaliou  we  have  don«  all   in  our   |>ower   to  spoil,  to 
bind 
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bind  up  the  bleeding  wouuds,  and  amputate  llie  shattered  limbri 
of  our  brave  defenders. 

It  lius  been  said  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  best  not 
legislale, — one  which  will  not  bear  public  discussion, — and 
it  would   be  better  to   leave    people   to  gain    their  knowledge 
anatomy  by  stealth,  and  in  the  dark.     In  this  opinion  there  may 
be  some  worldly    sagacity  ;    but   if    it  is   seriously   and     pei 
neatly  to  iuHutaice  our  le^islutors,  and  nothing  is  lo  be  dune 
our  students, — if  they  are  to  be  left  lo  keep  up  the  breed  of  res 
reciion-men,  and  rifle  graves,- — or  lo  neglect  dissection,   and 
comu  ignnrant  analoniLsls  and   awkward  surgeons, — we  J»csfc 
our  rulers,  in  tlie  name  uf  common  sense  and  justice,  to  abol 
the  penal  laws  now  in  force  against  medical  men.      Either  ce; 
to    punish    tlieni   for   disturbing   the  dead,    or    cease    to    pumA 
iheni  for  maltreating  the  Hving.     If  you  dislocate   a  juint^  and 
cannot  get  it  set,  or  break  a  limb^  and  tind  on  your  recovery  lli 
you    have  a   shortened  thigh,    or  a   bandy   leg, — if  your   bladdc 
bursts   because  your  surgeon   cannot  pass  tlie   catheter,   or  youri 
strangulated  hernia  mortifies  because  he  cannot  release  it  by  an 
operation, — do  not  complain  ;    it  is  not  his  fault,  but  yours  ;— at 
any  rale,  do  not  pro6eciite  him  :  the  law  which  prohibits  him  from 
studying  anatomy  ought  not  to  punish   him  for  the  coudequeuces 
o(  being  ignorant  of  it. 

What  occasioned  the  Lords  to  reject  Mr.  Warburton**  bill,! 
after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Commofis,  we  have  not  heard, 
and  could  not  understand  from  the  debate.  It  bad  several 
fatdts.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  protested  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  give  the  London  Medical  Schools  sucti 
an  advantage  over  tliose  of  Scotland,  where  the  number  of  un- 
claimed bmtics  is  vary  small,  (in  Edinburgh  not  a  hundred  in  Uie 
course  of  a  year,)  that  lUey  would  be  deserted  by  students,  uuk» 
n  clause  was  inlro<luced,  pennitting  the  transfer  nf  bodies 
one  pait  uf  the  empire  to  another, — from  London,  for  exaxu 
where  unclaimed  bodies  are  numerous — and  Dublin,  where  Uicy 
arc  still  mure  so — to  Edinburgh  and  (ilasgow,  where  there  ift 
u  great  s<'arcity,  Tliis  is  very  reasonable,  and  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  franiers  of  any  future  bill.  But  the  great  objection  lo 
Mr.  Warbutton's  was  this:  it  compelled  anatomists  to  bu 
the  body  which  they  Jiad  dissected,  under  a  i>enalty  of  fifty  pounds 
This  clause  was  absurd  and  injurious.  Do  Mr  Wai burton,  anit 
the  Amitomical  Committee  who  framed  the  bill,  and  the  House 

CuHimons  who  praised  and  passed  it, — do  tJiey  know  whnt  dt*- 
;tion  is  .'     llie  mere  examination  of  a  body  to  discover  tha 
tusc  of  death  consists  in  opening,  and  then  closing  it,  lea>ing 
it  so  ftcc  from  dis£gurement,  that  the  most  hcuil-slrickeu  motWr 
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if  she  knew  what  it  was,  would  not  object'  to  an  inquirr  so 
useful  to  humanity.  ■  But  what  a  different  process  is  dissection ! 
Dissectors  are  as  thorough  workmen  as  putrefaction  and  the  worms. 
To  trace  the  fragments  of  a  dissected  body  would  be  something 
like  tracing  the  atoms  of  a  buried  one : — 

■  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio!' 

Those  who  believe  in  the  resurrection,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
of  the  identical  body,  which  died  perhaps  centuries  before,  have 
been  puzzled  to  explain  how  the  different  atoms  of  which  it  was 
composed,  which  time  has  converted  into  worms  and  mould,  and 
these  again  into  other  things,  should  be  collected  and  cemented 
into  that  body  which  the  last  trump  is  to  awake.  But  it  would  be 
almost  as  difficult  to  collect  the  fragments  of  a  dissected  body  for 
burial ;  the  utmost  care  could  not  prevent  parts  of  different  bodies 
being  buried  as  one  person ;  and  a  list  of  the  fragments  jumbled 
into  one  coffin  would  be  as  curious  as  the  composition  of  the 
witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth. 

*  I^rer  of  blaspheming  Jew ;      .     .     .    . 

Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab.' 

If  Mr.  Warburton  mean  only  that  the  fragments  which  remain  after 
the  anatomist  has  done  all  he  nishes  to  do  with  the  body,  should  be 
collected  and  buried,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that ;  but  as  the 
clause  now  stands,  the  anatomist  is  exposed  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds,  unless  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  the  body  is  buried. 
Such  a  provision  would  effectually  prohibit  the  making  of  pre- 
parations, that  is,  preserved  specimens  of  dissected  parts,  one  of 
the  most  important  methods  of  anatomical  instruction ;  and  if  it 
had  been  in  force  in  times  past,  no  anatomical  museums  could 
have  been  formed  such  as  those  of  the  Hunters,  at  Glasgow,  and 
at  tlie  College  of  Surgeons,  which  are  to  anatomists  what  the 
Louvre  is  to  painters,  (n  dissection,  several  students  are  em- 
ployed on  one  body ;  and  those  who  are  industrious  and  provident 
prcser\'e  the  part  which  they  have  dissected,  to  refresh  their  me- 
mory in  after-life,  when  opportunities  of  dbsection  are  no  longer 
accessible.  Every  surgeon  should  have  a  skeleton,  that  is,  the 
whole  bony  structure  of  one  body  ;.  a  blood-vessel  subject,  which 
requires  the  bones,  blood-vessels,  and  muscles  of  another ;  and 
lastly,  considerable  parts,  as  an  upper  or  lower  limb,  injected  and 
dbsccted  with  unusual  minuteness.  As  it  is  calculated  that  each 
student  must  dissect  three  bodies,  it  is  therefore  clear,  that  the 
greater  part  of  diese  bodies  must  be  preserved  unburied.  These 
preserved  specimens^  injected  with  coloured  wax,  to  show  the  course 

of 
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and  correct  at  once  those  egregious  errors  which  are  at  preseat 
so  sure  to  be  uttered  by  members  whenever  medical  subjects  ir 
introduced,  without  the  House  having  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
their  absurdity :  and  which  would  then  be  strangled  in  their  fint 
form  of  speech  or  remark,  and  not  live  to  crawl  into  the  prorisioiii 
of  a  bill,  where  they  are  often  mischievous  enough  to  counteract  the 
good  it  might  otherwise  have  done.*     In  the  mean  ti^ie,  to  (he 
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*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Dr.  R&dclifle  and  Dr.  Preif)d  (tmo 
persons  in  intellectual  character)  were  members  of  the  Houk  of  Commons  ;  aad  bov 
thoT  conducted  themseUes  there,  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  most  amasin^  pages  af 
'The  Gold-headed  Cane.'  W*e  must  eKlend  our  note  (o  take  in  the  followring  paa^ 
of  the  chapter  on  Dr.  Mead.     The  reader  will  perceive  that  (he  cane  Soquitwr  s — 

'  About  this  tine  Dr.  Freind  had  been  elected  member  of  pariiament  for  Laaacetlai 
in  Cornwall,  and  acting  in  his  station  as  a  senator  with  that  warmth  arid  freedom  vbick 
was  natural  to  him,  he  distinguished  himself  by  some  able  speeches  against  mcasum 
which  he  disapprored.  lie  was  suppiised  to  have  had  a  hand  in  AUerburr*s  plot,  as  it 
was  then  called,  for  the  restoration  of  (he  Sluart  family ;  and  having  been  also  oat  of  tbt 
speakers  in  favour  of  the  Bishop,  this  dntw  upon  him  so  much  resentment  that  (lb*  Ha> 
beas  Corpus  Act  being  at  (hat  time  suspended)  he  was,  on  March  15,  1722-S3,co»> 
milted  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  lay  a  prisoner  for  some  months,  and  my  master  did  all 
be  could  to  procure  his  liberation :  during  his  confinement  his  practice  Ml  chiefly  ials 
the  hands  of  Mead.  As  soon  as  permission  could  be  obtained,  which  was  not  till  be  kad 
been  some  time  in  prison,  ve  paid  a  visit  t>  Freiod,  and  entered  that  buildieg  wbwe 
low  and  sombre  widls  and  bastions  have  frowned  on  many  an  innocent  and  naor  a 
guilty  head. 

*  When  his  room  door  opened,  wc  found  him  in  the  act  of  6nishing  a  Latin  Icttci'ls 
my  master,  "  On  certain  kinds  of  the  $mall>pox  ;**  and,  as  he  perceived  our  appmach, 
he  came  forward  with  an  expression  of  great  delight  in  hi:*  countenance.  **  I  was  writiif 
4  letter  to  you,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor  of  the  Tower ;  and  yon  are  iadebtcd,'* 
he  added  it.  a  low  whisper,  *'  to  my  companion  (looking  at  the  warder,  who'was  in  lbs 
tame  chamber  with  hi<(  prisoner)  for  its  brevity :  for  I  don't  find  that  his  presence  asusb 
me  much  in  composition.*'  During  our  interview,  Freiod  told  Mead  ihat  be  pastid 
his  time  not  unpleasantly,  for  that  he  had  begun  to  write  the  History  of  Physic,  from 
the  time  of  Galen  to  the  commencement  nf  (he  sixteenth  century ;  but  that  at  present  bt 
felt  the  necesiiity  of  consulting  more  books  than  the  cirrumstauces  in  which  he  was  no* 
placed  would  give  liim  an  opportunity  of  perusing — "  Though  I  ought  not  lo  rtWMf" 
•aid  he.  *'  while  1  have  this  book  (pointing  to  a  Greek  Testameni,  which  wa«  lying <" 
the  table),  the  daily  and  diligent  perusal  of  which  solaces  my  confinement.  I  havelatcfr 
been  reading  the  Go«pcl  of  St.  Luke,  and  I  need  not  point  out  lo  a  scholar  like  yodrJ«l( 
and  one  who  hui  paid  so  much  attention  to  what  1  may  call  the  medical  history  of  tlw 
Bible,  huw  much  nearer  tite  language  of  St  Luke,  who  was  by  profession  a  physicias, 
comes  to  the  ancient  standard  of  classical  Greek  than  that  of  the  olher  Evangelists.  To 
be  sore  it  has  a  mixture  of  the  Syriac  phra.«e,  which  mav  be  easily  allowed  in  ona  whs 
was  bom  a  Syrian ;  yet  the  reading  the  Greek  authors,  while  he  studied  medicine,  nulc 
his  language  without  dispute  more  exact.  His  st)le  is  sometimex  even  very  flowing  aa^ 
florid — ai  when,  in  the  Acts  of  the  .Apo4tte$,  he  descrites  the  voyage  of  St.  I^I ;  and 
when  he  has  occ:i«ion  to  ftpeak  of  distempers  or  the  curt;  of  theniy  you  must  have  ob> 
served  that  he  makes  u-^e  of  words  more  proper  for  the  subject  than  the  others  do.  It 
Is  beside*  remarkable  that  St.  Luke  is  more  particular  in  reciting  all  ihe  miracles  of  oar 
Saviour  in  relation  to  heaiimg  tlian  the  other  Kvangclists  arc  ;  and  that  be  gives  us  out 
histiiry  which  is  omitted  by  the  rest,  viz.  (hat  of  raising  iho  widow's  son  at  Nain." 

'  My  matter  Urt  the  prisoner,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  use  alt  the  infloeitca 
be  possessed  lo  procure  his  liberty  :  '*  For,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  however  much  yoar 
cultivated  mind  is  enableil  to  amuse  itself  by  reading  and  writing,  I  presume  you  wifl 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  resign  your  newly-acquired  office  of  Atfdiema  Rtgim^i 
Tkrrim**    Very  shortly  aftciwards,  the  opportunity  of  eflecling  tbit  did  nctoalljoccar; 

for 
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frainers  of  the  bill,  aided  by  competent  advisers,  we  leave  the  de- 
tails of  its  provisioasy  begging  them  to  carry  this  at  least  in  their 
minds — that  there  are  only  three  plans  from  which  to  select :  one, 
to  prohibit  the  study  of  anatomy  altogether,  and  cause  surgery 
to  relapse  into  the  infancy  of  the  art;  another,  to  support  the 
breed  of  resurrection-men,  plunder  graves,  and,  after  all,  supply 
the  nation  with  half-informed  anatomists  and  unskilful  surgeons ; 
the  last  is,  to  give  up  unclaimed  bodies  to  the  schools  of  anatomy, 
by  which  resurrection-men  would  be  abolished,  the  buried  lie 
quietly  in  their  graves,  and  the  nation  be  supplied  with  an  ample 
stock  of  expert  anatomists  and  dexterous  surgeons.  The  legis- 
lature and  the  nation  must  take  their  choice ;  and,  should  they 
unfortunately  select  one  of  the  two  former,  they  cannot  in  reason 
complain  of,  and  ought  not  injustice  to  punish,  that  professional 
ignorance  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  either  of  those 
measures. 

for  when  Sir  Robert  Wtlpole,  the  minister  of  the  day,  sent  to  consult  Metd  on  accoant 
of  an  indisposition,  he  arailed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  plead  (he  cause  of  the  captive. 
He  urged,  that  though  the  warmth  and  freedom  of  Freind  might  have  betiayed  him  into 
some  intemperate  ol»ervattons,yet  no  one  could  doubt  his  patriotic  feelings  and  loyalty  ; 
that  his  public  services  had  been  great,  for  he  had  attended  the  Earl  oM*elerbo rough 
tu  his  Spanish  expedition  as  an  army  physician  ;  and  had  also  accompanied,  in  the  same 
capacity,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  into  Flanders;  that  he  deserved  well  of  science,  for  be 
b«l  done  much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  worid  to  the  nevr  aod  sound  principles  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  ;  and  was  besides  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  a  thorough  schc^ir, 
and  one  whom  all  acknowledged  to  be  very  able  in  his  profession :  and,  flnslly,  the 
Doctor  refused  to  prescribe  for  the  Minister  unless  the  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
was  almost  immediately  relieved  from  prison,  and  admitted  to  bail ;  his  sureties  being 
Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Hulsc,  Dr.  Levet,  and  Dr.  Hale.  The  evening  after  this  event,  there  wan 
a  numerous  assembly  at  our  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  attracted  by  the  hojic  of 
ireetin^  Freind,  and  congratulating  him  on  bis  liberation  from  the  Tower.  He  cjme, 
nnd  every  one  was  delighted  to  sc^him  once  more  at  large. ....  When  the  party  broke 
up.  Dr.  ftfcad  begged  Freind  to  step  with  him  for  a  moment  into  his  own  private 
study,  which  was  a  small  room  adjoining  the  library.  There  he  presented  him  with  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  guineas,  which  he  hnd  received  from  Freind's  patients,  whom  he 
had  vi»iied  during  his  imprisonment" 

The  Gt*lU' Headed  Came^  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  is  a  modest  little  volume^ 
containing  sketches  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  from  Had- 
clifle  to  Baillie,  and  composed  in  a  style  lively,  graceful,  often  humorous;  well  calcu- 
bled  £o  attract  the  unprofessional  reader.  We  wish  it  were  generally  circulated  at  this 
time,  on  account,  especially,  of  the  DDraberless  insUncc%  accumulated  in  its  pages,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  anatomical  education,  even  for  those  medical  men  who 
haie  aothingto  do  with  the  practice  of  surgery. 
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Art.  II. — 1 .  Travels  in  Arahva^  comprehending  an  Accouni  tf 
those  Territories  in  Hedjaz  which  the  Mohammedans  regard  m 
sacred.     By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burckhardt.     Published  bj 
Authority  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Discovery  of 
the  Interior  of  Africa.     2  vols.  8vo.    London.    1829. 
fi,  Mahomedanism  Unveiled;    an  Inquiry,  in  which  that  Arthr 
Heresy,  its  Diffusion  and  Continuance,    are  examined  on  a 
new  principle,  tending  to  confirm  the  Evidences^   and   aid  the 
Propagation,  of  the  Christian  Faith.     By  the  Rev.   Charl«s 
Forsler,  B.D..  Chancellor  of  Ardfert,  &c.  &c.     2  vols.  8«>. 
London.     1829. 
TT  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  greater  portion  of  a  countiy 
-"*  which  has  been  uninterruptedly  inhabited  by  the  descendaota 
of  the  earliest  people  of  whom  history  has  preserved  any  record, 
should  be  as  little  known  at  this  day  as  the  most  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  old  world,  and,  perhaps,  less  than  any  part  of  the 
new.     We  say  the  earliest  people,  for  we  can  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  pedigree  of  Ttie  Bedouin  is  just  as  well  established 
as  that  of  the  Jew.      Gibbon,  in  deiiauce  of  all  history,  sacred 
and   profane,  affects  to  deny  this,  and,  in  his  usual  fashion,  in- 
forms us,  '  that,  in  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  Arabi 
were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation* — that  they 
*  imbibed  with  equal  credulity  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and 
the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the   Jewish  Habbis.'      It  was  no 
new  discovery,  as  he  would  insinuate ;  through  every  part  of^ikt 
book/  at  which  he  sneers, — in  Joseph  us  and  other  ancient  vvriten 
— ^he  might  have  traced,  had  it  suited  his  purpose,  the  unbroken 
stream  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Ishmatlites.     However  widely  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  may  now  differ,  they  still  address  the  God  of 
their  common  Patriarch  in  sister  dialects ;  they  both,  for  mtnj 
ages,  dwelt  in  tents,  and  pursued  the  same  roving  life  in  search  « 
pasture  and  springs  for  their  cattle ;  but  the  seed  of  Isaac,  after' 
passing  through  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  exhibiting,  in  the 
variety  of  thetr  national  fortunes,  immortal  examples  of  all  that 
can  dignify,  and  of  all  that  can  darken,  the  character  of  oar 
species,  have  long  since,  in  visible  fulfilment  of  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies,  been   scattered  over    the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  as 
pedlars  and  trafhckers  ;  while  the  descendants  qf  Ishmael  have 
maintained  their  original  position,  and,  by  their  unchanged  mode 
of  life,  fulfilled  no  less  distinctly  the  word  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
to  Hagar,  concerning  her  sou — '  He  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.* 
The  reader  will  iind  the  subject  of  the  Ishmaelitlsh  descent  of 
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the  Arabians  treated  in  a  clear  and  convincing  niannery  by  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  learned  and  valuable  work, '  Mahomedanism  Un- 
veiled,' 

One  reason^  perhaps,  for  the  very  scanty  knowledge  we  possess 
of  Arabia,  is  the  conviction  that  very  little  is  to  be  found  there 
worth  knowing,  and  that  little  to  be  gained  only  at  the  certainty 
of  great  suffering,  and  the  risk  of  life.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
ancient  Chaldea,  have  been  frequently  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
travellers,  as  well  as  overrun  by  conquerors ;  but  the  interior  of 
Arabia  is  still  just  such  a  blank  on  our  maps  as  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  rather  the  less  known  of  the  two. 
From  Mekka  to  Bussora,  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  from 
Mekka  to  Oman,  south-east,  the  desert  is  continuous — scarcely 
interrupted,  as  the  pilgrims  state,  by  any  of  those  wadys  or  vallies 
which  exist  on  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  and  which  afford  a  little 
herbage  and  water  for  the  cattle  of  the  caravans.  The  most 
considerable  part  of  the  population  is  distributed  over  the  narrow 
strip  of  land,  interjacent  between  a  long  mountainous  ridge  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  divided  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  the  Hedjaz  and  Yemen ;  the  former  of  which  contains 
the  two  holy  cities  of  Mekka  and  Medina ;  the  latter  is  usually 
called  by  Europeans,  Arabia  Felix.  The  total  population  of  the 
Hedjaz,  including  the  Bedouins  of  the  mountains,  does  not  exceed, 
according  to  ttiiickhardt*s  estimate,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sonis,  and  that  of  Yemen  may  perhaps  amount  to  about  as  many. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  along  the  shore  of  tlie 
Persian  gulf,  Oman,  containing  the  city  of  Muscat,  Lahsa  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  opposite  which  is  the  island  of  Bahrein, 
and  Bussora  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  are  the  only  other  parts  tliat 
can  boast  of  a  condensed  population,  living  in  towns  and  stone 
bouses.  Over  the  interior  and  desert  portions  are  scattered  the 
various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  dwelhng  in  tents,  and  moving 
about  in  quest  of  food  and  water  for  their  horses,  sheep,  and  camels. 
From  Mekka,  running  due  east  across  Arabia  to  Lahsa,  is  a  ridge 
of  mountainous  country,  traversed  occasionally^  by  commercial 
Arabs  of  the  two  places,  and  represented  to  be  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive in  dates,  tigs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  various  other 
fruits. 

Among  diese  mountainous  districts,  it  is  hardly  to  be  dou6ted 
that  the  purest  specimens  of  aboriginal  manners  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  tliere  are  various  circumstances  mentbned  by  Mr.  Bfirck- 
bardl,  which  induce  us  to  think  it  possible  that  some  of  these 
tribes  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  partake  in  the 
daim  to  Abrahamitish  descent.      We  may,  in  particular,  allude 
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to  one  most  singular  custom,  militating  so  strongly  against  all  that 
we  have  ever  read  of  Arab  jealousy,  and  nice  sensibility  of  female 
honour,  that  the  people  of  whom  it  is  related  must,  wc  cannot 
but  think,  have  separated  in  very  ancient  times  from,  if  it  ever  at 
all  belonged  to,  the  Bedouin  family.  Nothing  but  our  reliance 
on  Burckhardt's  judgment  and  strict  veracity  could  induce  us  to 
transcribe  what  follows. 

*  The  ElMerekede,  a  branch  of  the  great  Asyr  tribe,  indulged  in 
an  ancient  custom  of  their  forefath^s,  by  assigning  to  the  stranger 
who  alighted  at  their  tents  or  houses,  some  female  of  the  family  to 
be  his  companion  during  the  night,  most  commonly  the  host's  own 
wife  ;  but  to  this  barbarous  system  of  hospitality  young  virgins  were 
never  sacrificed.  If  the  stranger  rendered  himself  agreeable  to  his 
fair  partner,  he  was  treated  next  morning  with  tlie  utmost  attention 
by  his  host,  and  furnished,  on  parting,  with  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  remainder  of  his  journey:  but  if,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  please 
the  lady,  his  cloak  was  found  next  day  to  want  a  piece,  cut  off  by  her 
as  a  signal  of  contempt.  This  circumstance  being  known,  the  un- 
lucky traveller  was  driven  away  with  disgrace  by  all  the  women  and 
children  of  the  village  or  encampment.  It  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  that  the  Wahabees  forced  them  to  renounce  this  custom  ; 
and  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain  for  two  years  after,  the  Mere- 
kedes  regarded  this  misfortune  as  a  punishment  for  having  abandoned 
the  laudable  rites  of  hospitality,  practised  during  so  many  centuries 
by  their  ancestors.' — Burckhardl,  vol,  ii.,  p.  378. 

The  nature  of  the  interior,  and  the  fierce  manners  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  were  at  all  times  a  sufHcient  barrier  to  ward  off  external 
invasion,  and  prevent  either  Greeks,  Persians,  Romans,  or  Turks, 
— and  all  have  made  the  trial, — from  effecting  the  entire  conquest 
of  Arabia,  The  ancient  writers  have,  therefore,  left  us  little  con- 
cerning it ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ferocious  character  of  the  wao- 
dering  Arabs,  the  more  modem  fanaticism  and  intolerance  of 
ihe  religion  of  Islam  have  prevented  Christian  travellers  from 
exploring  even  the  more  civilized  and  commercial  parts  of  this 
country ;  the  extjcnt  of  which  may  be  reckoned  about  some  twelve 
hundred  geograpiiical  miles  in  latitude,  by  eight  hundred  and  laftf 
in  longitude,  or  as  large  as  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  together 
with  the  British  islands.  The  holy  cities  of  Mekka  and  Medina, 
near  as  they  are  to  the  commercial  towns  of  Djidda  and  Yembo^ 
on  the  Red  Sea,  are  so  strictly  prohibited  to  all  but  Mussulmanti 
as  to  have  rarely  been  visited  by  Christians,  and  by  these  only  in 
the  disguise  of  true  believers.  No  Englishman,  that  we  know 
of,  except  one,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  ever  set  foot  in 
either  of  the  holy  cities.  Gibbon  would  seem  not^  to  have  been 
acquainted  with    Joseph  Pitta's   accurate   account  of  MeUia, 
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or  he  would  not  have  said — '  our  notions  of  Mekka  must  l>e 
drawn  from  the  Arabians.  As  no  unbeliever  is  perniUlecl  to 
enter  tlir  city,  onr  travellers  are  silent,  and  the  short  hints  of 
Thevenot  arc  taken  from  the  suspicious  mouth  of  an  Afrieun 
reiiegado,* 

The  first  Christian  traveller  who.  in  modern  times,  made  anv 
ptogrcM  in  Arabia,  was  Lndovico  Barthcnia,  a  gentleman  of 
Buloffna.  who^  about  the  year  1503,  set  out  on  his  traveU  to 
in  '  <jiielche  p:irticellu  ili   questo  nostro  terrvno  globo/i 

HI.  imine   '  con  lu   propria  persona  e  ton  trii   orchi  mode 

shni,' places  and  p^^nplr,  phtnt^  and  animals.  Miti  travels  thron>i|| 
l^w\pt,  Syria,  Arabia,  I'ersia,  and  India,  are  curious  and  amusing. 
At  Damasciu,  he  iuhinuuted  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  n 
Mameluke  captain,  shout  to  escorl  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  to 
Mckkn.  Il  consisted  of  about  ihirty-tiw  thousand  persons,  and 
forty  thousand  canitis,  guarded  by  sixty  Mamelukes,  for  one  of 
whose  body  HatthtMiia  passed.  At  Medina,  he  paid  his  devotions 
■t  tlK*  tomb  of  Mahomed.  He  describes  Mckka  as  situated  in  a 
country  curbed  by  (ind,  producing  neither  tree  nor  hcib,  nor 
fruit,  nor  even  water  fit  to  drink  ;  but  the  great  temple,  with  its 
colonnades,  and  its  tliousands  of  lamps,  excites  his  wonder  and 
^todmirntion.  He  ridicides  the  devotions  of  the  pilgrims,  which, 
fio\vevcr,  he  waa  obliged  to  imitate  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hadj^  or  pilgrimaj;e,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, initil  he  fotind  means  toesrnpe  to  l>jidda,  where  ho 
took  shipping  for  Aden,  l^ure  he  details  niih  grmt  good  humour 
an  adventure  which  threw  him  into  prison,  with  an  accotuu  of 
his  assuming  the  rhnractcr  of  an  idiot,  of  the  stdtanu  falling  in 
Jon*  with  him,  and  of  his  escape  to  <  )nnuz,  whence  he  prtjcceded 
through  Prrsia  to  In<lia.  Bnrthema,  bv  the  way,  a  man  of  sound 
understanding,  and  apparcnllv  worlhv  of  nil  ciedit,  describes  %ery 
iniitutely  two  unicorns  which  he  saw  at  Mckka,  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  king  of  F^hiopia  to  the  sultan  of  Mekka,  and  pledges 
bis  faith  to  the  world  that  what  he  saw  he  has  described  with  a 
slHct  regard  to  truth. 

Our  next  tra\ellrr  in  Arabia  is  Joseph  Pitts  of  Exeter,  the  I!ng-*J 
II"  '■  have  alluded  to.  This  vontli,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or] 

fu  irons  of  seeing  foreign  counlrioM,  shipped  himself  as  a' 

vatlor,  contrary,  he  says,  tothc  wishe^iof  hismother,  in  the  year  Hi/f. 
TIfcc  ship  was  captured  by  a  Moorish  pirate,  and  carried  into 
Algiers,  where  he  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  sold  into  slavery, 
^4B  Vkhicli  condition  he  remained  lifteen  years,  having,  in  the  courso 
BHT  UiM  time,  served  three  masters.  'I'he  titst  wa»  a  monster  of 
crttcUr,  beating  and  tormenting  him  for  the  sole  pleasure,  il  would 
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seein^  of  punishing  a  Christian  dog.  Sometimes  he  would  han^ 
him  up  by  the  heels,  and  beat  him  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  till  the 
blood  ran  out,  and  then  plunge  them  into  hot  brine.  We  have 
read  of  the  Dutch  boors  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  flogging  their 
slaves  or  hottentots  by  pipes — Pitts  experienced  something  like  it 
at  Algiers.  '  My  executioner/  says  he,  '  would  iill  his  pipe,  and 
then  give  me  ten  or  twenty  blows ;  then  stop  and  smoke  his  jNpe 
for  a  while,  and  then  he  would  at  me  again ;  and,  when  weary, 
stop  again ;  and  thus  cruelly  would  he  handle  me  until  his  pipe 
w^s  out.'  At  length  this  Turkish  brute  sold  him  to  another,  who 
treated  him  pretty  well,  until  a  younger  brother  made  proposals  to 
him  '  to  turn  Turk,'  which  Pitts  rejected  with  disdain.  He  pre- 
vailed on  his  brother,  however,  to  force  him  to  yield,  on  the  plea 
that,  having  been  himself  a  great  profligate,  guilty  of  eveiy  vice, 
even  to  that  of  murder,  his  own  salvation  depended  on  his  bringing 
over  an  infldel  to  the  true  faith.  The  resistance  of  poor  Pitta 
subjected  him  to  treatment  of  the  most  cruel  description — in  vain 
he  pleaded  the  remorse  he  would  feel  in  acting  against  bis  con- 
science— in  vain  the  terror  of  being  *  everlastingly  damned  ' — be 
was  hung  up  by  the  legs  and  beaten  as  before, — so  that,  at  length, 
completely  exhausted  by  ill  treatment,  his  head  forcibly  shaven, 
and  a  Turkish  dress  put  upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  hold  up 
his  forefinger,  and  to  repeat  the  fatal  words — La  AUah  elluUah  Mo- 
hammed reiulAUah — '  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God.'*  In  the  midst  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
melancholy  and  despondency,  to  which  this  compulsory  act  had 
reduced  Pitts,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  entreating  him 
not  to  fall  from  his  faith^  the  perusal  of  which  caused  him  to  weep 
bitterly.  Soon  after  this,  his  master  having  his  head  takeD  off  for 
engagmg  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Dey,  his  mistress  sold  him  to  a 
Turkish  gentleman,  an  old  bachelor,  who  took  a  great  liking  to 
him,  carried  him  with  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and, 
on  their  return,  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  now  entered  as  a 
•oldier,  was  put  on  board  the  Algerine  fleet,  and  went  to  Smyrna, 
where,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English  consul,  he  effected  his 
escape.     Pitts's  book  is  one  of  those  which  tell  a  straightforward 

*  TIm  ctUbntod  iTmbol  of  tlie  Musulmtn  faith,  dtUl  St  4l!  j  '  There  U  do  God 
but  OBO  God,'  wu  the  conhmion  id  um  amonr  the  uicieot  AnbUns,  from  whom  H  «m 
borrowed  bj  Mahomet   See  Mill.  $  tiil.     In  this  formulary,  the  discrimination  b^wM 

the  terms  ^Ul  u(i  ^t  >'  peculiarl/  pbterrtble  t  ji\  signifies  mereljr  a  0»d,  ny  Deity; 

iUI  ienrimbly  denotes  the  meet  High  Ood,  and  Him  alone.  '  ^Ut  pn  ^\,  *0  9m, 
DtDt  ILLS  omHoe  MaxiMPs.  Pitfmp«atUari$iiaJitrwtanom€mpnfrmm,  reepondfi 
rf  IiaoT4.'    OoUus  in  roc. 
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Pilgrimage  to  MeJcka  and  Medina* 

rtor;  HI  plain  and  simple  language ;  and  hb  account  of  Algiers, 
and  of  the  ceremonies  lo  be  observed  at  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka^ 
■re  siirpaTint^ly  nccurate. 

In  \76\,  the  King  of  Denmark  sent  Niebuhr,*  with  four  othei 
gcnllriDcn,  lo  explore  the  euBteni  countries,  all  of  whom, 
the  6nit,  died  in  the  course  of  their  travels.  Sailing  from 
tbey  vUited  various  places  on  the  coast  of  Arabia^ — »lidda,  Loheia,{ 
Zebid,  Mocha,  and  Sana  ;  but  found  it  impossible,  when  at^ 
J id<ii,  to  attempt  to  proceed  to  Mckka  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  they 
visit  any  part  of  the  interior.  Niebuhr's  account  of  tlie  place* 
tliej  stupfied  ut  i.i  written  in  a  plain,  unafl'ccted  style,  and  con-1 
taina  a  correct  though  very  genend  view  of  the  several  subjects 
M'bich  engaged  (heir  attention.  His  description  of  the  cotfee  plan* 
rations  of  Vrmen,  on  the  declivity  of  the  basaltic  mountainS| 
\ihoie  sides  are  cut  iuto  terraces  that  arc  supported  by  stone  walls, 
accords  exactly  with  those  terraced  vineyards  which  most  uf  ui 
may  h:ive  neen  in  the  Rheingan.  The  vale  of  Zebid,  with  ita 
rivcraud  uell-cultivatcd  plain  through  which  it  meanders,  inclosed 

J  rocky  and   romantic  hillB,   appears  lo  be  a  spot  ttiat  would  be 
mirrd  in  Uic  best  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  a  solitary  examplOi, 
to  hnve  no  parallel,  even  in  Arabia  Felix. 

*  VlHiiKt  to  be  mentioned  is  Dr.  S«etzen,  who  having  spent  some 
yem in  travelling  over  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  con-  . 
verted  much  with  tlio  Arabs  of  these  countries,  fouiul  himself  in  a^ 
condition  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  under  the  assumed  i 
chamcler  of  a  Mohammedan.  At  Suez,  he  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  pilgruns  about  lo  embark  for  DJidda,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  Moorish  merchant,  and 
proceeded,  without  interruption,  lo  the  Holy  City.  Here  he  hired 
a  guide  lo  conduct  him  lo  the  sacre<l  mosque,  and  instruct  him  in 
tile  neceuary  ceremonies.  The  crowd:*  that  In*  observed  rushing 
to  the  kaaba,  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  to  kiss  tlie  '  black  stone^ 
wrrc  «iuiie  nstoni^thmg  ;  and  created  in  his  mind  no  little  apprc^ 
henvioD,  Irsl  some  of  them  should  be  trampled  under  foot  and  suf- 
focated. From  Mekka  hr  procredrd  towards  Medina;  but  that 
city  beni^  in  possesMou  of  the  Wnlmbecs,  who  permitted  pilgrim- 
B'  !'»  Mekka,  he  was  slopped  on  the  way,  but  the  governor, 

l:i  liu   to   be  a   Christian    I'rnnk,    allowed   him   to  depart. 

Hanug  reartird  Djidda,  he  proceeded  to  Yemen  unmolested,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Sana,  which,  with  its  high  houses  of 
fttnne,  rsfaibited  an  appearance  su|>erior  to  most  cities  which  lie 
kmd  seen  in  Syrian  Palestine,  or  Arabia. 

'n>e  traveller  wlw,  next  in  succession,  visited  Arabia  and  8UC- 
*  TWrt  ka  (try  InUrcAtiog  life  of  Nwbuhr,  by  hisaon,  the  wtilar  on  Ramin  lititorf. 
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•  cceded  in  reaching  Mekka,  was  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Badhia, 
but  who  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Ali  Bey  el  Abassj :  of 

1  the  account  of  this  person's  travels  as  to  its  general  accuracr, 
Burckhardt  speaks  favourably,  though  he  observes,  that '  he  made 
a  strange  mistake  with  respect  to  the  host  of  Wahabees,  whom  be 
saw  entering  Mekka  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage;  for  he  fancied 
that  they  came  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  flattered  him- 
self tliat  he  was  present  at  the  iirst  conquest  of  Mekka  by  the 
Wahabees,  while  every  child  in  the  place  would  have  informed 
him  that  this  event  happened  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  the 
Hedjaz.'  He  describes,  in  similar  terms  with  Seetzen,  the  tumul- 
tuous rushing  of  five  or  six  thousand  of  these  militant  pilgrims 
striving  to  kiss  the  black  stone,  and  tlien  crowding  to  the  well  of 
Zemzem,  and  destroying  the  ropes,  buckets,  and  other  appendages, 
in  their  eagerness  to  drink  the  holy  water.  From  Mekka,  Badbis 
proceeded  towards  Medina,  but  was  stopped  on  his  way  by  a 
VVahaby  chief,  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  coast. 

The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  intelligent  traveller,  that  has 
visited  the  two  holy  cities,  is  Mr.  Burckhardt.  The  account  we 
gave  of  his  travels  in  N  ubia,  and  of  his  high  qualifications  for  col- 
lecting accurate  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  men 
and  manners,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  expecting  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  information  in  the  present  volume,  and  bis  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  disappointed.  In  the  sketch  of  his  life,  by 
Colonel  Leake,  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  '  Travels  in  Nubia,'  it 
is  said  that 

'  Burckhardt  transmitted  to  the  Association  (African)  t^emost  accn- 
rate  and  complete  account  of  the  Hedjaz,  including  the  cities  of  Mekka 
and  Medina,  which  has  ever  been  received  in  Europe.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  of  Mohammedan  manners,  had  enabled 
him  to  assume  the  Mussulman  character  with  such  success,  that  be 
resided  at  Mekka  during  the  whole  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  passed 
through  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  having  arisen  as  to  his  real  character.' 

The  equanimity  of  this  excellent  man  wa8''put  to  a  severe  trial 
front  tlic  moment  he  set  foot  on  shore  at  Djidda,  the  sea-port  of 
Mekka,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  July.  1814.  From  the  person 
on  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  credit,  obtained  in  January,  1813,  he 
met  with  a  very  cold  reception;  tlie  letter  was  considered  to  be  of 
too  old  a  date  to  deserve  notice  ;  '  indeed,'  says  our  traveller,  *  my 
ragged  appearance  might  have  rendered  any  one  cautious  how  he 
committed  himself  with  his  correspondents,  in  paying  me  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  their  account.'  He  took  up  bis  lodging  within 
tlie  bare  walls  of  one  of  the  khans,  his  >vhole  stock  of  money  having 
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been  reduced,  in  the  course  nf  his  travels  in  Nubia,  to  two  dollnrtt 
and  a  lew  sequins.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  ornvnl  he  \va.s  at- 
tacked u  idi  o  violent  fever ;  whs  for  several  days  dchrious  ^  and  would 
in  all  pmbnbility  liave  fallen  nmler  it,  but  for  ihe  aid  of  a  Greek 
Captahi,  a  fellow-paftsengor  from  Souakin,  who  procured  n  barber 
In  bleed  him  copiously  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals.  In  the  courne 
of  a  fortnight  he  was  just  able  to  crawl  about,  but  his  money  was 
all  spent,  and  every  article  of  life,  owing  to  the  approaching  pil- 
grinins;e,  unusually  dear.  The  Greek  captain,  though  ready  lo 
iiHord  liim  the  common  services  of  humanity,  was  not  disposed  to 
a£sUl  him  witlk  any  money.  Being  \Uiolly  destitute,  and  seeing 
uo  other  means  of  purchasing  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  was  compelled, 
^by  dirrful  necessity,  to  sell  a  faithful  slave  who  had  been  the  most 
fill  copipaniou  uf  his  preceding  jouniey  in  Africa.  The  Greek 
in  sold  tiie  man  in  the  market  of  Djidda  for  forty-eii;ht  dot- 
\h  : — he  had  cost  Hurckhardi  only  sixteen  at  Shcndy. 

With  this  money  Burckhardt  equipped  himself  anew  in  the  dress 
»f  a  reduced  Egyptian  gentleman,  and  wrote  to  Cairo  for  a  further 
lupply,  being  determined  to  visit  Mekka  at  the  great  pilgrimage 
in  the  following  November.  Should  he  even  be  disappointed  in 
his  I'Xpected  supplies^  and  reduced  to  tJie  necessity  of  earning  a 
daily  aubsisteoce,  during  his  stay  in  the  Hedjaz,  by  manual  labour, 
be  wai  resolved  to  accomplish  this  object.  It  occurred  to  him, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  quarter  where 
it  was  just  possible  he  might  be  successful.  Mahomed  Ali, 
i>ash-a  of  Kgypt.  was  at  this  time  at  Tavf,  beyond  Mekka,  with 
his  armv,  {Preparing  to  attack  the  Wahabees  in  their  strong  holds. 
Burckimrdt,  having  seen  the  pasha  several  timrsnt  Cairo,  and  had 
money  dealings  with  him,  thoiif;ht  that,  without  being  guilty  of 
I'  't  effrontery,  he  might  write  to  his  physician,  an  Armenian 

I  ;iie  of  Ho^ati,  lo  ask  him  to  accept  a  hill  on   his  corrc- 

l«LitjinU'iii  at  Cairo,  and  order  his  treasurer  at  Djid<1a  to  pay  to 
^liun  Uic  amotint  of  it. 

In  the  mean   time    Vakya   ElTendi,  the  physician  of  Tousoun 

Paiftha,   »on   of  Mahomed   Ali,   and    then  governor  of   Djidda, 

.having  Iteard  of  Shiek   Ibrahim  (the  name  our  traveller  had  as- 

*•  lien  in  I'pper  Egypt)  being  at  Djidda,  he  invite<1  him  to 

1..  . .  received  him  with  great  politeness,  and  as  he  wai  lh<'n 

ring  for  a  juuiney  to  Medma  with  'i^}Usuun  Pa!«ha,  and  wished 

111  to  his  tamily  at  Cairo  (he  amount  of  \u^  last  year's  savings, 

about  one  hundred  pounds,  ho  kindly  od'ered  Hurckhardt  this 

loney  fur  ht«  bill  on  Caini.     Thi^  seasonable  supply  placed  him 

at  his  ease,  and  fortunate   that  it  was  so,  for  Hosnri,  as  it 

(I,  hud  not  thought  pio|)er  to  make  any  applica- 

-VJi.   'lUcolil  pHsha,  however,  having  Itanit  fiom 
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another  quarter  that  Burckhardt  was  in  Djidda,  walking  about  in 
rags,  immediately  despatched  a  messenger,  with  two  dromedaries, 
to  the  collector  of  customs,  with  an  order  to  furnish  him  with  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  a  purse  of  five  hundred  piastres,  as  travelling 
money,  signifying  a  wish  that  .he  should  repair  immediately,  with 
the  messenger,  to  Tayf.  The  invitation  of  a  Turkish  pasha  being 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  an  invitation  from  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  in  England, — a  polite  command, — and  knowing  that 
the  clothes  and  money  thus  generously  offered  could  not  be  refused 
without  hurting  the  pride  and  exciting  the  resentment  of  a  chief, 
whose  good  graces  it  was  most  important  to  conciliate,  our  tra- 
veller set  off  that  very  evening  for  the  head-quarters  of  Mahomed 
AM 

There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  our  author's  account  of 
Djidda  and  its  inhabitants.  This  place  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch  on  the  land  side,  and  a  wall  also  extends  along  the 
sea-front,  flanked  by  a  castle  mounting  eight  or  ten  guns,  and  a 
battery  which  commands  the  whole  harbour.  These,  however, 
are  less  reUed  on  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a  protection  on  the 
sea  side,  than  is  an  enormous  piece  of  ordnance,  celebrated  all 
over  the  Red  Sea,  which  Burckhardt  says  carries  a  ball  of  fky% 
hundred  pounds  !  The  houses  of  the  best  quarter,  along  the  sea 
shore,  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  mostly  two  stones  high ;  the 
streets  are  unpaved,  but  spacious  and  airy.  In  the  suburbs,  and 
near  the  gates  the  dwellings  are  mere  huts,  formed  of  reeds,  rushes, 
and  brushwood,  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  poor  labourers,  and  the 
lowest  classes,  public  women,  and  sellers  of  the  intoxicating 
beverage  called  booza.  The  water  is  execrable,  and  the  wells  ara 
mostly  private  property.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  bamm 
desert,  presenting  neither  gardens  nor  vegetation  of  any  kind,  ex* 
cept  a  few  date  trees  near  one  of  the  mosques.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  mostly  employed  ia 
commerce,  and  in  supplying  the  numerous  pilgrims  from  Egypt, 
the  Barbary  states,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  from  Syria,  Persia, 
and  India.  The  population,  indeed,  consists  mostly  of  foreigners, 
— Indians,  Persians,  Syrians,  Malays,  Egyptians  and  other 
Africans  ;  of  real  Arabs  very  few,  and  no  Christians. 

•  The  mixture  of  races  in  Djidda  is  an  effect  of  the  pilgrimage, 
during  which  rich  merchants  visit  the  Hedjaz  with  large  adventares 
of  goods  ;  some  of  these  not  being  able  immediately  to  settle  thdr 
accounts  wait  till  another  year  ;  during  this  period,  they  cohabit, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  some  Abyssinun  slarea, 
whom  they  soon  marry ;  finding  themselves  at  last  wiUi  a  family, 
they  are  induced  to  settle  in  the  country.  Thus  every  pilgrimage  adds 
fresh  numbers  to  the  population  not  onljr  of  Pjidda,  but  of  If  ekka 
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4]«o,  whicli  is  indeed  very  necessary,  as  in  both  towns  the  number  of 

d^ftthnis  fur  greater  than  that  of  birthfl.' — vol.  i.  pp.  88,89.  j 

Djitlda  owcM  its  ch'ivf  commercti  to  \u  being  the  sen-port  on 

Aflt'kka,   from  which  it  is  distnnt  ahoiit  tifty  mile.').     The  numbrri 

m   vcsscU   belon*^iiig   to   it,   and   employed   in   the   Red  Sea  audi 

Indian  trade,  is  t'Stimated  at  two  hundred  and  tifty  sail.     For  fouf  1 

Bionllu  preceding   the   Hadj,  or   pilgrimage,  a   caravan  of  cauieltl 

bets  out  for   Mekka  every   evcnni!;  afXvr  ttunset.     At  thi?)  time] 

ti  jinsto   be  very  active.     Mr.  Buickhardt  has  f^iven   th^l 

11  '(  every  kind  of  shops  that  occur  in  the  principal  streeti| 

— Mich  as  thos*-  where  coffee  is  sold,  butter  Mhich  is   melted  an(f  J 

drunk  like  ^/ler  in  India,  honey,  oil  from  s^samum,  fruits,  mosll]f  J 

grapes  and    dales,   brought  from   the   interior,  and  also   by  3ca,^| 

Then  come  thti  ktbab,  or  routtted  meat  shops,  the  pancake  shops^l 

(he    sellera     of   soups,    beans,    sweetmeats,   sour    milk,   Greett] 

cheese,    dried    fruits,   corn   and    rice,    tobacco,   drugs   and    per-J 

lunicry,  irticles  of    Indiun   niauufacture,  coral    and   sundal-wnod^ 

rT)«:iries,  cUilh  shops,  money  dealers  ;    and,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 

thai  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the 

i«<iildy  that  IS  not  to  be  had  at  Djidda  during  the  Hadj.   ATuikish 

\^^tch-maker  sells   watches  of  good  English  manufacture,  which 

all  the  Mekka  and  Djidda  merchants  are  fond  of  wearing.  Tlicir 

:i  !<•  mostly  from  Kgvpl.      Indeetl,  tins  last  country  and  ihe 

I  II  supply  them  almost  entirely  with  foreign  commodities. 

I  III  Arab;*  are  an  indu'ntrious  race,  and  iheir  home  mauu- 

l- :iiake  Uiem  entirely  iudepcndcnt  of  foreign  supplies;  but 

the  Arabf  of  the  lledjaz  appear  to  have  only  two  occupations, — 
commerce  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  people  of  the  Hedjaz 
arc  %*oi;»c  ofl'uilii  regard  loser\'unts  than  eveutliose  of  the  United 
Stat'  ■  ■  rica.   No  Arab,  who  has  been  born  in  either  of  the 

sacn  '  ^  ill  act  as  a  menial  servant,  nrdcss  compelled  by  abso- 

Inlc  want  at  foot)  ;   and  the   moment  he   is  in   good  cunditiun  ho 
vrn^^*  ir,  labour,  and  either  turns  pedlur  or  beggar,   the   latter 
Ml  being  much  encouraged  by  pilgrims,  who  are  fond  of 
di^ui;iMiig  their  charity  on  tirst  touching  holy  ground  at  Djidda. 

Nn  repronch  attaching  to  mendicity,  nor  even  to  robbery,  the 
\  vi»'>*"^<J   Bedouin  of  the  desert  is  always  ready 

t.  ^  ,   and  if  expc<liency  should    seem  to  recommend 

it,  murticT  alsrj.  In  the  portrait  <if  these  unadulterated  Arabs, 
nil  the  lineaments  in  the  features  of  their  outlaw  anceMor  may 
ftilt  be  traced  :  they  conceive  ihe^  have  a  right  to  recover  by 
fiauiJ,  or  force,  any  portion  of  the  inherititnce  which  they  say  was 
unjustly  withheld  from  him  by  his  fatiier  Abraham, — '  who  giive 
■II  that  be  hid  to  Isaac.'  ^Vilh  such  notions,  it  is  not  surprising 
tlitt  thvir  more  civilized  neighbours  are  the  victims  of  their  rapa- 
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city,  or  that  caravans  are  laid  in  wait  for,  and  attacked  for  ransom 
or  pillage,  when  not  sufficiently  guarded,  and  plundered  by  strata- 
gem when  they  are.  Even  the  Tar-famed  hospitality  of  tlic  Arab 
is  more  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  pride  than  of  humanity,  and  the 
way-worn  or  bewildered  stranger,  if  possessed  of  any  valuable 
property,  has  often  found,  to  his  cost,  that  Arab  hospitality,  like 
the  kiss  of  Judas,  only  served  to  betray,  while  it  hailc^l  him  with 
the  Salam  aleykum.  Burckhardt  says,  that  even  among  the  de- 
generate Bedouins,  who  have  been  corrupted  by  dwelling  in 
the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  character  of  pride  never  forsakes  them ; 
they  are  jealous  of  strangers, — nor  do  they  dissemble  their  con- 
tempt for  those  who  do  not  speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  as* 
Bume  the  Arabic  dress  and  customs.  The  Turks  are  considered 
by  them  as  a  very  inferior  people,  though,  nominally  at  least, 
their  rulers.  The  ceremony  and  the  abject  forms  of  servitude, 
with  which  a  Turkish  pasha  is  approached,  but  ill  accord  with 
the  bold  and  unceremonious  manner  in  which  they  were  accat* 
tomed  to  address  their  own  sherif. 

*  "  Whenever  the  Sherif  Ghaleb  wanted  a  loan  of  money,"  observed 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  Hedjaz  to  me,  **  he  sent  for  three  or 
four  of  us ;  we  sat  in  close  discourse  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hoars, 
often  quarrelling  loudly,  and  we  always  reduced  the  sum  to  something 
much  less  than  was  at  first  demanded.  When  we  went  to  him  on  or- 
dinary business,  we  spoke  to  him  as  I  now  speak  to  you  ;  but  the 
pasha  keeps  us  standing  before  him  in  an  humble  attitude,  like  so 
many  Habesh  (Abyssinian)  slaves,  and  looks  down  upon  us  as  if  we 
were  beings  of  an  inferior  creation.  I  would  rather,"  he  concluded, 
**  pay  a  fine  to  the  sherif  than  receive  a  favour  from  the  pasha.'*  *^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98. 

Tlie  road  from  Djidda  to  Tayf  offers  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 
The  old  pasha  sent  for  Burckhardt  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
arrival ;  but  the  latter  hesitated  about  waiting  on  him,  on  being  told 
by  Bosari  that  Mahomed  Ali,  on  leaniing  his  desire  to  visit  the 
holy  cities,  had  observed,  in  a  jocular  manner,  to  the  cadi  of  Mekka, 
who  was  with  him, '  it  is  not  the  beard  alone  which  proves  a  man 
to  be  a  true  Moslem ;  but  (addressing  the  cadi)  you  are  a  better 
judge  in  such  matters  than  I  am.'  Burckhardt  considered  this  an  ill- 
natured  and  unfriendly  remark,  calculated  to  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cadi,  and  to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  being  an  infidel, 
which,  on  such  holy  ground,  might  be  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences  to  himself;  he,  therefore,  desired  Bosari  to  tell  the 
pa&ha  that  he  would  not  attend  his  audience  unless  he  would  re- 
ceive him  iu  the  character  of  a  Turk.  The  answer  was, — Tel]  him 
he  is  welcome,  whether  Turk  or  not.  He  received  him  courteously, 
but  not  a  word  coDceroing  the  money.     Burckhardt  afterwardi 
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udi,  ant]  found  him  Mitli  his  secrctjiry,  a  learned  man  of 
jple,  boili  of  whom  received  him  civillv,  eutercd  freely 
iulo  conversation,  and  did  nut  appear  to  have  the  least   suspicion 
of  his  being  auv  other  than  n  real  disciple  of  Mahomet.      How 
e>cr,  he  had  some  reason  tu  think  that  his  friend   Bosari  had  nol 
played  fairly  with  hiui ;    that  he  had  impressed  the  pa^hu  willa 
ail  idea  that  he   might   have  been  sent  as   a   spy   to  that  country 
ly    ibtt  Knglish   ^ovcrnnient,    to   ascertani  its  present  stale,  and 
It  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Eaj»t  Indies.     He  was  further  con* 
ncd  in  this  opinion  on  perceiving  tliat  his  actions  were  closely 
atched,  nnd  that  he  wa?  seldom  sntTcrcd  to  be  alone.       He  de- 
mined,  Uiert'fore,  to  set  out  for  Mekka  at  once,  where  he  arrived 
out  ihc  middle  of  the  third  day,  having  seen  and  conversed  with 
caiJi  on  the  road,   who  politL-ly   invited  him  to  his  house,   an 
litation  which  he  did  not  accept,  as  he  was  desirous  of  biing* 
stcT  of  his  own  time^  aud  allowed  to  make  his  observaliona 
hhout  intcmtption. 
Al  a  certain  distance  from  the  Holy  City,  all  pilgrims  are  re«< 
irrd  Co  strip  themselves  naked,  throw  away  their  garments,  and 
t  on  the  ihrnm  or  ehrnvi^  two  pieces  oi  linen  or  cotton   clotli^ 
nerall>  white,    one  of  them  wrapped  round  the    loins,  the  oilier. 
rowii    ioosely  over    the    neck   and    shoulders,   while   the    head 
iiaiiui  wholly  unrovered.     liurckhardt  at  once  complied   with 
%  ctutomp  which  has  occasioned  ihe  death  of  many;  for  wliea 
p!  '  "^  in  w-intcfy   the  assumption  of  the  i7ira;» 

la   e\  !   lo  the  most  robust  constitution, — mor6 

;*.  Uui  of  ihe  northern  Mussulmans,  who  have  been 
<  vl  to  thick  woollen  clothes;  'yet/  saNs  Hurckhardti 
*  ibc  fL-iiyious  zeal  of  some  who  visit  the  Hedjaz  is  so  ardent, 
that  if  ti^>  arrive  even  several  months  previous  to  the  tladj,  they 
tow,  OD  taking  the  ikroirif  not  to  thiow  it  ofl'  till  after  the  com* 
I*  f  iheir  pilgiiniage  lo  Arafat-*     It  is  said,  that  Haroun 

;  ul    and    his    wife    /oU\vda  once   perfonned    the  pit- 

V  ii  fnoi  from  Itagtlad  to  Slekka,  clothed  only   with  the 

I.'.  Kill  indul}j;ed  in  llic  luxury  of  walkin"  on  splendid  earpeU 

iIm:  vilioie  way.      from  what  we  read  of  the  cliaracler  and  exploita 
our  old  acqunintunee    lluionn,   in   the   '  'Mu>'isand  and   OnCi 
i»bu,'  br  was  just  the  man  to  ]K>iforni  a  freak  of  this  kind. 
'JTbc  aucieut  Arabs,  who  reckoned  time  by  lunar  months,*  aud 


■  llvd*  Htkcfft  circunuUn 
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*,  ihe  Jewi  uitl  i^tc  autc-MAti<tfnel&n  Anbcj 
c-  ■'••  t»  ucrn«inrij  hyiKtt  IcamcJ  lo  have  bee 
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intercalated  a  month  every  three  ye&rs^  had  the  pilgrimage  iixed 
to  a  certain  season,  for  the  Hadj  is  not  a  Mussulman  invention ; 
but  when  Mahomet  ordained,  that  the  same  pilgrimage  should  be 
continued,  in  honour  of  the  living  God,  whic^,  for  ages  before 
him,  had  been,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  original  patriarchal  faith  of 
the  race,  perfonned  in  honour  of  senseless  idols,  he  prescribed  the 
ceremony  to  a  particular  lunar  month  ;  and  as  the  modem  Arabs 
do  not  intercalate,  its  periodical  returns  became  irregular,  and  in 
thirty-three  years  shifted  through  all  the  montiis  of  the  year,  from 
the  height  of  summer  to  the  depth  of  winter. 

On  entering  Mekka,  the  temple  or  mosque  must  immediately 
be  visited,  whether  the  stranger  be  pilgrim  or  not  With  this  cus- 
tom Burckhardt,  of  course,  complied  ;  but,  before  entering  on 
his  description  of  the  holy  place,  we  must  gratify  bur  readers  by 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Forster's  learned  and  curious  volume, — a 
work  which,  in  as  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  appears  to  us  un- 
exceptionable, though,  in  some  of  its  prospective  views,  we  are  not 
as  yet  quite  prepared  to  coincide : — 

'  The  high  antiquity  of  the  Caaba,'  says  Mr.  Forster,  *  is  undis* 
puled.  The  permanent  character  of  its  rites,  is  certified  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  adherence  of  the  Arabs,  in  every  age,  to  their  ancient 
customs.  But,  from  the  uniform  consent  of  Mahometan  writes,  it 
further  appears,  that  the  statues  of  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  which,  from 
remote  antiquity,  liad  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Caaba,  and  con- 
stituted the  principal  object  of  its  idol-worship,  remidned  to  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  were  there  found  by  the  Mussulmans,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Mecca.  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  tells  us,  when  he  took  Mecca,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Hejira,  found  and  destroyed  in  the  Caaba,  on 
his  entering  the  temple,  the  image  of  Abraham,  holding  in  his  hand 
seven  arrows  without  heads  or  feathers,  such  as  the  Arabs  use  in 
divination;  and  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  angels  and  pro- 
phets, as  inferior  deities,  among  whom,  as  Al  Janabi  and  other 
writers  add,  was  Ishmael,  with  divining  arrows  also  in  his  hand. 

•  This  incidental  mark  of  the  Abrahamic  derivation,  b»th  of  the 
ancestry,  and  the  primitive  worship,  of  the  ancient  AraW,  receives 
valuable  light  and  confirmation  from  the  one  grand  principle  which  is 
ascertained,  by  a  variety  of  evidence,  to  have  lain  at  the  root  of  that 
worship,  even  in  its  most  debased  and  corrupted  form.  In  proposing, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Arabs,  his  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  Ma- 
homet professed  only  to  revive  and  recommend  anew  to  his  countrymen 
the  faith  which  their  fathers  had  held  in  its  origuial  purity,  and  w*hich 
they  themselves  still  retained,  altliougb  clouded  and  concealed  beneath 
the  gross  darkness  of  their  idolatious  superstitions.  The  patriarchal 
doctrine  of  one  supreme  God,  tlierefore,  according  to  Mahomet,  was, 
down  to  his  time,  still  distinctly  recognized  in  Arabia.*    And,  not  to 
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adduce  here  may  coUftteral  testimonies  to  this  fact,  the  appeals  of  the 
Koran  to  contemporary  practices  and  usages,  supply  irrefragable 
proof  that  the  fact  was  strictly  so.  The  prayer  used  by  the  ancient 
Arafaa  when  addressing  the  AUah  Ta&la,  or  *'  Most  High  God/'  has 
been  preserved  by  Shahrestani ;  and  usage  is  brought  in  evidence 
against  their  idolatry,  by  Mahomet  in  the  Koran.  "  It  is  your  Lord/' 
exclunu  the  pretended  prophet,  "  who  driveth  forward  the  ships  for 
you  in  the  sea,  that  ye  may  seek  to  enrich  ourselves  of  his  abundance 
by  commerce.  When  a  misfortune  be&lleth  you  at  sea,  the  false 
deities  whmn  ye  invoke  are  forgotten  by  3rou,  except  Him  alone :  yet 
when  He  bringeth  you  safe  to  land,  ye  retire  afar  off  from  Him,  and 
return  to  your  idols."  And  again,  "  When  they  (the  idolaters)  sail  in 
a  ship,  they  call  upon  God,  sincerely  exhibiting  unto  Him  the  true 
religion  :  but  when  He  bringeth  them  safe  to  land,  behold,  they  return 
nnto  their  idolatry." 

*  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  extremity,  applied  for  succour 
to  the  deity  appropriated  to  the  specific  case ;  thereby  evincing  that 
the  prevalent  belief  had  completely  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  esta- 
blished mythology.  But  the  Arabs,  it  appears,  untutored  and  barba- 
rous as  they  were  in  other  respects,  still  preserved  among  them  a 
practical  sense  of  the  existence,  and  the  providence  of  the  One  Su- 
preme Being.  They  wantoned,  indeed,  with  their  idols,*  in  times  of 
security ;  but  they  instinctively  betook  themselves  to  '•  The  Most  High 
God  "  in  the  hour  of  peril  For  a  single  proof,  stronger  internal  evi- 
dence needs  not  be  desired  than  this  fact  supplies,  of  the  alleged  deri- 
vation uf  the  faith  of  the  Arabs  from  their  father  Abraham. 

^  Various  external  signs,  betokening  its  patriarchal  origin,  may  be 
traced  in  the  ante-Mahometan  worship  of  the  Caaba.  Among  these, 
one  custom  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claim  distinct  notice  in  this 
)>Uce,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  alluded  to,  and  censured,  in  the  Koran. 
The  pagan  Arabs  were  used  to  compass  the  Caaba  naked,  because 
clothes,  they  said,  were  the  signs  of  their  disobedience  to  God.  The 
celebrated  black  stone  of  the  Caaba  also,  the  primitive  source  and 
object  of  Arabian  idolatry ,t  strongly  indicates  the  origin  to  which  it 
has  been  uniformly  referred.  Tlie  Arabs  attribute  its  introduction 
into  the  temple  of  Mecca,  to  the  immediate  posterity  of  Ishmael.  The 
peculiar  Una  of  superstition  is  just  what  might  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  abuse  of  an  early  patriarchal  custom,  that  of  setting  np 
stones,  on  particular  spots,  in  honour  of  the  true  God.     While  the 

bebr«  tbe  appcannce  of  Bloliammed,  seems  to  render  il  probable,  that  however  iJuIatrv, 
»:»  -wt  vt  tokJ  by  Sale,  mighl  prevail  in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  ifet  the  genuine  rtUyinm 
•^ tke  de»€emtlmita  •/ Akmiaei  wa$  a  Mif/ tm  tke  ymitg  of  Ooti,  as  stuict  as  is  l-^id 
DOWN  IM  Tni  KuRAN  iTffKLrt  and  accompanied  by  the;  same  an(i[>allty,  partly  religioue$, 
partly  national,  towards  the  6re-worship(/cr!t,  which  Mohammed  inculcated.* — Hiitory  of 
the  M4Me  Jfa  {ntw  edition),  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

"  *  Tbe  mpii^ogjf  of  the  pagan  Aralis  fur  their  idol-worsr.ip  is  prc^^erved  tn  the  Koran : 
We  worship  them  only  that  they  may  bring  us  nearer  unto  Gthl. — Sole's  Auruft,  chap. 
xxaU.  ad  inil.conf.  chap,  xliii.  ad  imt.  Docs  Ibis  difier  widely  from  the  apo!<^y  of  the . 
chaich  •fRofM?* 

*i'0h  fuhit  X/^  '  wm kms  wi»n»nm  4  UfuuXtnu,  fiuthjm. ZygabcD.  in  PanopL* 
,  connexion 
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connexion  la  further  made  out,  by  the  exact  correspondence,  in  thii 
particular,  between  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  that  of 
the  ante-Mahometan  Arabians — their  identity  might  be  largely 
shown,  from  the  Old  Testament :  but  a  passage  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  will  suffice.  The  prophet  thus  indignantly  reproves  the  Jevt 
for  their  idolatry :-—"  Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stre^un  is  thy  por* 
tion  :  they,  they  are  thy  lot :  even  to  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink- 
offering,  thou  hast  offered  a  meat-offering.'* — hbrster,  vol.  ii.  p.  404, 

To  return  to  Mr.  Burckhardt. — He  describes  the.  BeituUab,  or 
House  of  God,  at  Mekka,  to  consist  of  an  open  oblong  square, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long  by  two  hundred  broad.  Pitts  says 
it  is  like  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  but  nearly  ten  times  bigger. 
'  It  is  a  most  beautiful  temple,'  says  Barthema,  '  in  compansoa 
M'ith  the  Coliseum  of  Rome/  The  open  space  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  quadruple  row  of  columns  on  one  side,  and  a 
triple  row  on  the  other  three  sides,  united  by  pointed  or  Godiic 
arches^  every  four  of  which  support  a  dome,  plastered  Mrhite — tlie 
number  of  these  domes  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  lifty-two. 
From  the  arches  of  these  colonnades  are  suspended  lamps,  some 
of  which  are  lighkcd  every  night,  and  the  whole  of  them  during  the 
nights  of  Rhamadun.  The  columns  are  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
some  are  of  a  reddish-grey  granite,  some  of  red  porphyiy,  aud 
others  of  white  marble.  Their  total  number  is  from  five  to  six 
hundred.  No  two  capitals  or  bases  arc  exactly  alike  ;  in  tomt 
cases,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  workmen,  the  former  have  been 
placed  upside  down  on  the  shafts.  On  several  of  them  are  Cufic 
inscriptions,  but  not  of  very  ancient  date.  The  arches  and  some 
parts  of  the  walls  are  gaudily  painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  as  arc  also  the  minarets. 

The  Kaai;a  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  square.  It  b  an 
oblong  massive  structure,  built  of  large  blocks  of  different-sized 
stones,  joined  rudely  together,  and  with  bad  cement;  is  about 
eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  from  tfairty- 
iivc  to  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  so  recently 
as  the  year  lGl27,  tiie  old  one  having  been  destroyed  by  one 
of  those  torrents  which  sometimes  inundate  tlie  whole  valley  io 
which  Mckka  is  situated.  It  has  but  one  door,  on  the  north  side, 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  wholly  plated  wuh  silver,  and  embel- 
li:tli('d  with  gilt  ornaments.  Near  this  door,  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kaaba,  is  the  celebrated  *  black 
stone,'  of  an  oval  shape,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  about  seven  small  stones  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
well  joined  togctlicr  with  cement,  and  perfectly  smooth  ;  appearing 
as  if  the  original  stone  had  been  broken  into  many  pieces  by  a 
violent  blow  aud  then  united  again.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Hakem 
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b*ainr  Illah,  the  mad  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  transfer  the 

ibniKS  honour;!  of  (lie  stone  lo  himself^  engaged  an  Egyptian  in  the 
jmr  413  of  the  Hejirn,  to  destroy  it, — that  the  man  :jtruck  it  three 
ttmet  with  a  bur  of  iron  ;  but  was  slaiu  fur  the  impious  act  by  llie 
dagger  of  a  native  of  Yemen;  and  the  infuriated  populace  pur- 
tiucd  and  plundered  tlic  l'!lgyptian  caravan.  Mr.  Bnrckhard( 
tbougbt  this  stone  to  be  a  species  of  lava,  probably  a  piece  of 
basalt.  A  border  of  sume  kind  of  cement,  rising  a  little  above 
tlic  tiufaceof  tl)C  stone,  surrounds  it,  and  both  this  and  the  stone 
V9  BDcircled  by  a  silver  band.  The  four  aides  of  the  kaaba  arc 
ca?cred  ^^ith  a  rir.h  black  silk  stutf  hanging  down  to  the  ground^ 
sent  yearly  from  Cairo,  at  the  Grand  Seignor's  expense,  at  die  lime 
of  tlie  Hadj,  when  the  old  one  is  cut  into  flmall  pieces,  and  sold 
to  tJie  pilgnma,  fur  nearly  as  much  money  as  the  new  one  costj.*^  i 
Tbiit  curtain,  or  veil,  called  Kesoua,  and  considered  as  llie  iliratn 
of  ihe  temple,  is  bltizoned  all  over  with  the  words  *  There  is  no 
0<^  hut  God,'  &c.,  in  gold  letters  of  great  size.  The  kaabu  ia 
Br  I    by  thnly-two  slender  gill   pillars,  between  every  two 

oi  ;;c  suspended  seven  lamps,  always  lighted  after  sunset. 

Onr  Hullior,  who,  for  a  German,  is  singularly  tree  from  flights  of 
enilkusiasm,  confesses  tlial  the  eAcct  of  the  whole  scene,  ttie  mys- 
t4*riou»  drapery,  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  the  blaze  of 
lamp«,  and  the  kneeling  multitudes,  far  surpassed  anything  hia 
iniagitmtion  could  have  pictured. 

In  one  of  tlie  several  Hinall  buildtn>;s  near  the  kaaba,  is  the    fa- 
mous well  of  Zcni/eni,  who^e  water  cures  all  diseases,  and  sup- 
plicii  the  whole  town  for  drinking  and  ablution.     It  is  said  to  be 
the  only   sweet  water   in   the  whole  valley  ;  but   Pitts   found    it 
brackish,  and  says,  the  pilgrims  drink  it  so  unreasonably,  lliat  '  they  ' 
arr  not  only  much   purged,  but  their  flesh  breaks  out  all  in  pirn-  ' 
pirn ;  and  ibis  they  called  the   purging  of  their  spiritual  corrup- 
tion.'    They  not  only  drink,  but   have   buckets  of  water  poured 
over  tbtm*  ^ud  tlien^says  Barthema,  '  the  fools  think  their  sins  are  , 
watbecl  into  the  well.*     One  of  tlie  miracles  of  Mekka  is,  that  llie  | 
M'atcr  of  (bis  well  never  diminishes,  which  is   the   less  surprising, 

it  was  first  created  by  a  miracle,  to  save  the  infant  Ishmael, 
^wikcn  dving  of  tliirst  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  explained,  however, 
by  Uurckhardt  \Mlhont  a  miracle,  that  the  water  Aowa  through  llics 
bottom,  biimg  supplied  by  a  subterraneous  rivulet.     The  water, 

*••..*  turn  »iiinmi  in  culmine  l«cli  < 

OUiucnU  nifrca,  lolennU  doai,  Upou*. 

Ipn  oliiB  qualei,  uiliqua  at.  urtte  Uacdam:!  | 

VUil  Oaur.  ouAlci,  Jum  tvi  el  Uu  ttnebuil, 

M(«ntei  oplbtj*  Ptiarti  TnUfrr  tvmnni, 

l«cl7t&  pro-'-  :i  iau 

J«mh«b«i<  m«  flrmftM,  I 

hrr  ad  Mcccmm,  Ac.  0,  Cjinning  ct  M49  Chrifll,  I7M.      | 
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he  says,  is  perfectly  sweet,  but  heavy  to  tlic  taste,  slightly  tepid, 
and  sometimes,  in  its  colour,  resembles  milk. 

The  prescribed  ceremonies  are  first,  to  repeat  certain  preycn 
in  different  parts  of  the  temple ;  then  to  begin  the  iowaff  or 
wralk  round  tlie  kaaba  seven  times,  kissing  the  black  stone  al 
each  circuit ;  then  to  proceed  to  the  well  of  Zemzem,  and  dnk 
as  much  water  as,  they  wish  or  can  get.  The  second  cereiaony 
which  tlie  pilgrim  has  to  perform  is,  to  proceed  to  the  hill  «if 
Szafa,  and  there  repeat  certain  prescribed  prayers  before  he  sett 
out  on  the  holy  walk,  or  say,  which  is  along  a  level  spot,  about 
six  hundred  paces  in  length,  terminating  at  a  stone  platform, 
called  Meroua.  This  walk,  which  in  certain  places  must  bt 
a  run,  is  to  be  repeated  seven  times,  the  pilgrims  rechiog  prayeit 
uninterruptedly,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  whole  time.  The  third 
ceremony  is  that  of  shaving  the  head,  and  walking  to  the  OlB^^ 
about  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Mekka,  chanting  pious  ejacu- 
lations all  the  way.  The  two  former  ceremonies  must,  after 
this,  be  again  repeated.  The  walk  round  the  kaaba  seven  timet 
may  be  repeated  as  oft  as  the  pilgrim  thinks  fit,  and  the  more  frs- 
«|uent  the  more  meritorious. 

About 'seventy  thousand  persons  assembled  at  Mekka,  whe» 
Burckhardt  made  his  pilgrimage,  and  submitted  to  the  perfonnance 
of  these  ceremonies.  This  is  the  least  number  which  the  Mas- 
selmans  told  Alt  l^cy  dierc  must  necessarily  be  assembled  at 
every  pilgrimage,  on  Mount  Arafat ;  and  that  in  case  any  defi- 
ciency should  occur,  nngels  are  sent  down  from  heaven  to  com« 
plete  the  nunil>er.  Pitts  says  precisely  the  same  thing.  When 
Ali  l^y  went  through  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he  tells  us,  an 
assemblage  of  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand  women,  and  one 
thousand  little  children,  with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  rameb, 
asses,  and  horses,  marched  through  the  narrow  valley  leading  from 
Arafat,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  carrying  a  forest  of  lances,  guns,  swivels^ 
&c. ;  and  yet  no  accident  occurred  that  he  knew  of,  except  to  him- 
self,— he  received,  it  seems,  a  couple  of  wounds  in  his  leg.  One 
would  have  thought  that  liurckhardt's  seventy  thousand  was  a  pro- 
digious number ;  yet  he  tells  us,  that  two  only  of  the  five  or  six  re- 
gular caravans  made  their  appearance  this  year, — the  Syrian  and  tlie 
i^gyptian.  About  four  thousand  pilgrims  from  Turkey  came  by 
sea  ;  and,  perhaps,  half  as  many  from  other  distant  quarters  of  the 
Mahonnnedan  world.  The  Syrian  was  always  considered  to  be 
the  most  nuuKTous.  It  is  stated,  that  when  the  mother  of  Motes- 
sem  b'  llluh,  the  last  of  the  Abassides,  performed  the  pilgrimage 
in  the  year  of  the  llejira  G3I,  her  caravan  ^\as  composed  of  one 
hniidrod  and  twenty  thousand  camels — that  in  1814  consisted 
(»f  not  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  and  fifteen  thou- 
saud  camels.     Barthema  states  the  Cairo  caravan,  when  he  was  at 
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MeLka,  to  have  amoanted  to  sixty-four  thousand  camels  ;-^n 
]8 14,  the  same  caravan  consisted  mostly  of  Mahomet  All's  froops^ 
with  very  few  pilgrims.  But  Burckhardt  says  that,  in  I8I6,  a 
single  grandee  of  Cairo  joined  the  Hadj,  with  one  hundred  and 
tea  camels  for  the  transport  of  his  baggage  and  retinue^  whose 
travelling  expenses  alone,  he  supposes,  could  not  hare  been  less 
than  ten  tfaousan<f  pounds.  The  tents  and  equipage  of  the  public 
voroen  and  dancing  girls  were  among  the  most  splendid  m  this 
caravan.  The  Moggrebyn  (i.  e.  tD€»tem,  or  Barbary)  caravan, 
comprised,  of  late  years,  altogether  firom  six  to  eight  thousand 
men  (,ithaa  been  forty  thousand) ;  in  the  year  18 14,  very  few  had 
joined  it,  Tlie  Eastern  caravan  of  this  year  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  large  party  of  Malays  from  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malabar 
coast  A  solitary  A%han  pilgrim,  an  old  man  of  extraordinai^ 
strength,  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Caubul  to  Mekka,  and  in- 
tended to  ntumin  the  same  manner.  Vast  numbers  of  Bedouins:  ' 
flock  to  Mekka  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage ;  and  others  from 
ever7  part  of  Arabia.  Many  of  these  pilgrims  depend  entirely  for 
their  subsistence,  both  on  the  journey  and  at  Mekka,  on  beggmg; 
others  bring  some  small  productions  of  their  respective  countries 
for  sale, 

*  The  Moggrebyns,  for  example,  bring  their  red  bonnets  and  wool- 
len cloaks  ;  the  European  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  em- 
broidered stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  European  manufac- 
ture, knit  silk  purses,  &c. ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks, 
aud  Angora  shawls ;  the  Persians,  cashmere  shawls  and  large  silk 
handkerchiefs;   the  A%hans,  tooth-brushes,  made  of  the  spongy 
loughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beadH  of  a  yellow  soap-stone, 
and  piain,  coarse  sbawls,  manufkctured  in   their  own  country  ;  the 
Indians,  the  numerous  productions   of  their  rich  and  extensive  re- 
gion; the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  the  Persian  pipes,  sandals, 
and  various  other  works  in  leather  ;  and  the  Africans  bring  various 
articles  adapted  to  the  slave-trade.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  2S. 
But,  says  Burckhardt, 

*  Of  all  the  poor  pilgrims  who  arrive  in  the  Hedjaz,  none  bear  a 
more  respectable  character  for  industry  than  the  Negroes,  ^  or  TeJc 
TourySf  as  they  are  called  here.  All  the  poorer  class  of  Indians  turn 
^rgars  as  soon  as  they  land  at  Djidda.  Many  Syrians  and  Egyptians 
follow  the  same  trade ;  but  not"  so  the  negroes.  I  have  already  stated 
in  a  former  journal,  that  the  latter  reach  the  Hedjaz  by  the  tliree  har- 
Wrs  of  Massouah,  Souakin,  and  Cosseir.  Tliose  who  come  by  Sen- 
nw  and  Abyssinia  to  Massoua,  are  all  paupers.  The  small  sum  of  one 
dollar  carries  them  from  Massoua  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Yemen  i 
and  they  usually  land  at  Hodeyda.  Here  they  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
a  safGcient  number  of  their  countrymen,  to  form  a  small  caravan,  and 
then  ascend  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  along  the  fertile  valleys  of 
which,  inhabited  by  hospitable  Arabs,  they  begtheic  ^vay  to  Djidda  or 
to  Mekka.     If  rich  enough  to  spare  two  dollars,  they  obU\i\,  ^t\v^\|&^ 
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a  passage  from  Massoua  direct  to  Djidda,  where  they  meet  with  ndi 
of  their  countrymen  as  may  have  landed  there  from  Souakin  or  Gm- 
seir.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Djidda  or  Mekka,  they  apply 
themselves  to  labour :  some  serve  as  porters,  for  the  tran^rt  d 
goods  and  com  from  the  ships  to  the  warehouses ;  others  hire  them* 
selves  to  clean  the  court-yards,  fetch  wood  from  the  neighbouin^ 
mountains,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Djidda  and  Mckkft 
are  exclusively  indebted  to  them,  as  none  of  their  own  lazy  poor  will 
undertake  that  labour,  although  four  piastres  a  day  may  be  gained  by 
it.  At  Mekka,  they  make  small  hearths  of  clay,  (kinoun,)  which  tbej 
punt  with  yelk>w  and  red ;  these  are  bought  by  the  hadjis,  who  bml 
their  coffee-pots  upon  them.  Some  manufacture  small  baskets  and 
mats  of  date  leaves,  or  prepare  the  intoxicating  drink  called  bouu; 
and  others  serve  as  water-carriers :  in  short,  when  an^  occasion  re- 
quires manual  labour,  a  Tekroury  from  the  market  la  always  em- 
ployed. If  any  of  them  is  attacked  by  disease,  his  compaiuons  atteod 
upon  him,  and  defray  his  expenses.  I  have  seen  very  few  of  tbem 
ask  for  charity,  except  on  the  first  days  after  their  arrival,  before  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  emploj-ment.  From  Mekka,  they  either  travel 
by  land,  or  sometimes  make  a  sea  voyage  by  way  of  Yembo  to  Bfe* 
dina,  where  they  again  supply  the  town  with  firewood.  Indeed,  the 
hadjis  would  be  much  at  a  loss  in  the  Hedjaz,  if  they  could  not  con- 
maud  the  laborious  services  of  these  blacks.  During  the  Wababy 
conquest,  they  continued  to  perform  the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  Saoud  (Uie  sherif)  expressed  a  particular  esteem  for  them.'— 
vol.  ii.,  p.  28 — 24. 

With  these  industrious  creatures  from  Africa,  says  our  author, 
*■  The  poor  Indians  afford  a  complete  contrast,  both  in  appearuice 
and  character :  more  wretched  countenances  can  hardly  be  imagined ; 
they  seem  to  have  lost  not  only  all  energy,  but  even  hope.  With 
bodies  which  appear  scarcely  capable  of  withstanding  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  voices  equally  feeble,  they  would  be  worthy  objects  of  oommi- 
seration,  did  not  daily  experience  prove  that  they  delight  to  ^ipear 
in  this  plight,  because  it  secures  to  them  the  alms  of  the  diari- 
table,  and  exempts  them-  from  labour.  The  streets  of  Mekka  are 
crowded  with  them;  the  most  decrepid  make  their  dolefol  u>pea}sto 
the  passenger,  lying  at  full  length  on  their  backs  in  the  midcUe  of  the 
street;  the  gates  of  the  mosque  are  always  beset  with  them:  every 
coffee-house  and  water-stand  is  a  station  for  some  of  them ;  and  no 
hadji  can  purchase  provisions  in  the  markets,  without  being  impor- 
tuned by  Indians  soliciting  a  portion  of  them.  I  saw  among  them 
one  of  those  devotees  who  are  so  common  in  the  north  of  India  and 
in  Persia:  one  of  his  arms  was  held  up  straight  over  his  head, and  so 
fixed  by  long  habit,  that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  any  other  sitnation. 
From  the  curiosity  which  he  excited,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  such 
characters  seldom  find  their  way  to  the  Hedjaz.' — vol  ii.,  pp.S6, 97. 

Burckhardt  made  it  his  business  to  converse  often  and  long 
with  the  Indian  pilgrims  of  all  classes ;  and  it  is  satiafactory,  on 
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ibe  whole,  fur  us  to  leani.  that  while  niaiiv  of  them  ciiteitained  liim 
nith  sarcaima,  touching  the  mnuncrft  and  customs  of  our  coun- 
D}mc!n  ill  ilieir  native  region,   ihey  one  and  all  summed   up  their 
Mcconut  of  the  rontter  in  ihcse,  or  e<]uivalent  terms  : — '  But  tlieir  J 
laj  igo\eiDnieiiti  is  good.'  I 

NN  bin  all  ilie   rctjuired  ecremoniea  have  been  gone  through  at 
Mckkii,  the  Mhole  concourse  of  pilgrims  repair  together  on  a  cer-  I 
tain  dov  to   Mount  i\rafut,  some  on  camels,   some   on  mules  or  I 
aasrj,  and   the   greiitrr  nuntber   bure-footed,   this  being  the  most  j 
meritorious  v,ay  of  perfonning  a  jouney  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
niilc-s.'  We  were  several  hours/ says  Hurckhardt,  'before  we  could 
reatJi  the  cmtsVirts  of  the  town,  so  great  \vas  the  crowd  of  camels. 
Of  the  half-naked  hadjis.,  all   dressed  in  the  white  ikratnj — some 
sul  on  iheii  eameN,  mules  or  asses,  reading  the  Koran — some  eja-  I 
culatcd  Joud  prayers,  whilst  otliers  cuised  their  drivers,  and  quar-  I 
relied  with  those  near  them,  who  were  choking   up  llic  passages.* 
llflsing  cleartd  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  the  plain  of  Arafat 
opened  out.     Here  the  different  caravans  began  to  disperse,   in  I 
»odJch  of  places  to  pitch  their  several  tents.      Hadjis  were  seen  in 
ew.ty  dwxlion,  wandering  among  the  tents  in  search  of  iheir  com- 
pamoiis.  Mvhom  the)  had  lust   in  the   confusion    along   the  road ; 
ami  it  was  several  hours  before  the  noise  and  clamour  had  subsided. 
lu  the  morning,  Burckhardt  ascended  the  summit  of  Mount 
Aialat,  from  whence  he  counted  about  three  thousand    tents,  dis- 
persed over  tile   plam,  of   which  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  two 4 
lladj  caravans,  and  to  the  suite  and  auldiers  of  Mohammed  Ali;  I 
but  the  gtrnlcr  mtmbrr  «if  the  assembled  multitudes  *  were,*  saysj 
our  traveller,  *  like  myself,  without  tents.'     Those  of  the  wife  of] 
M<4>ammed   Ali,   the  motlier   of  Tousoun  and    Ibrahim   Pasha, 
were    mognificent, — the    transport   of  her  baggage    alone,    fromj 
Djidda  to  Mekkn,  having  required  five  hundred  camels.  | 

'  Her  tent  was  in  fact  on  pnoampmcnt  consisting  of  a  dozen  tents  of 
diflTcrrtsl  niius,  irdiabited  by  her  women  ;  tlie  whole  inclosed  by  a  wall 
of  Unrn  clotb,  eii<ln  huitdnd  {mct^s  in  circuit,  the  single  entrance  of 
^%b*eh  waj  guardid  by  tiiniichs  in  splendid  drt-sses.  Around  tl)is  in- 
»io»arr  wrrr  pitched  the  tents  of  the  men,  who  formed  her  numerous 
fuitr.  Tbi!  beautiful  imliroidcr}'  on  the  exterior  of  this  linen  palace, 
with  liic  various  colours  dis^'layed  in  every  i>art  of  ii»  tonsiiluied  an 
object  frliirh  reminded  nie  of  some  descriptions  in  the  Arabian  tales  of 
a  Tboojvnd  and  One  Niprhts/ — wl.  ii.,  pp.  44,45. 

Mr.  Burckhardt  says,  he  eiitimatcd  the  number  of  persons 
SMeoiblcd  on  the  plum  at  seventy  thousaiul ;  but  whether  any  or  how 
OMMy  of  them  were  supplied  by  *  angels,*  he  does  not  say;  it  is, 
howctcr,  dmerving  of  remark,  that  he  is  the  ihird  liavelkr  who 
meutjona  the  .name  numlKr.  'I'his  enormous  mass,  after  washing 
and  puiifving  the  body  according  to  law,  or  going  ihrough  tlie 
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motions  where  \rater  was  not  to  be  bad,  now  pressed  forward 
towariU  tlte  mountain  of  Arafat,  and  covered  its  sides  frckia 
top  to  bottom.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  cadi  of  Mekka  took 
his  stand  on  a  stone  platform  on  the  top  of  the  moiintaiu,  and 
began  liis  sermon,  to  which  tlie  multitude  appeared  to  listea  is 
solemn  and  respectful  silence.  At  every  pause,  however,  the 
assembled  multitudes  waved  the  skirts  of  their  ihrams  over  didr 
heads,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of '  Lebeyk,  allahuma  lebeyk ." 
— '  here  we  are  at  thy  commands,  O  God  !*  '  During  the  vravinp 
of  the  ihramgf*  says  Burckhardt, '  the  side  of  the  mountaio,  thickiy 
crowded  as  it  was  by  the  people  in  their  white  garments,  had  the 
appearance  of  a  cataract  of  water ;  while  the  green  umbrellas,  willi 
which  several  thousand  hadjis,  sitting  on  their  camels  below,  were 
provided,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  verdant  plain.'  The  assen- 
blage  of  such  a  multitude, — to  every  outward  appearaDce,  hum- 
bling themselves  in  prayer  and  adoration  before  God, — must  be 
an  imposing  and  impressive  spectacle  to  him  who  first  observei 
it,  whether  Mahommedan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  pagan.  '  It  was  a 
sight,  indeed,'  says  Pitts, '  able  to  pierce  one's  heart,  to  behold  so 
many  thousands  in  their  garments  of  humility  and  mortificatioo, 
with  their  naked  heads,  and  cheeks  watered  witli  tears,  and  to 
hear  their  grievous  sighs  and  sobs,  begging  earnestly  for  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins.'  Burckhardt  mentions  the  first  arrival  of  a 
black  Darfoor  pilgrim  at  the  temple,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
illuminated,  and  from  eight  tp  ten  thousand  persons  in  the  act  of 
adoration,  who  was  so  overawed  that,  after  remaining  prostrate 
for  some  time,  '  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  in  the  height 
of  his  emotion,  instead  of  reciting  tlie  usual  prayers  of  the  visiter, 
only  exclaimed — **  O  God !  now  take  my  soul,  for  this  is  paradise f" 
As  the  sun  descended  behind  the  western  mountains,  the  cadi 
shut  his  book, — instantly  the  crowds  rushed  down  the  monntain, 
the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  whole  mass  of  pilgrims  moved  for- 
ward across  tlie  plain  on  their  return.  Thousanc]^  of  torches  were 
now  lighted  ;  vollics  of  artillery  and  of  musketry  were  fired  ;  sky- 
rockets innumerable  were  let  oft';  the  pasha's. bands  of  music 
were  played  till  they  arrived  at  a  place  called  Mezde]f(6, — ^wfaen 
every  one  lay  down  on  tlie  bare  ground  wherever  he  could  find  a 
spot.  Here  another  sermon  was  preached,  commencing  with  the 
first  dawn  and  continuing  till  the  first  ra^s  of  the  sun  appear,  when 
the  multitude  again  moved  forward,  with  a  slow  pace,  to  Wady 
Muna,  about  three  miles  off.  This  is  the  scene  for  the  ceremony 
of  '  tlirowing  stones  at  the  devil ;'  every  pilgrim  must  throw 
seven  little  stones  at  three  several  spots  in  the  Valley  of  Muna, 
or  twenty-one  in  tlie  whole ;  and  at  each  throw  repeat  the  words, 
'  In  tlie  name  of  God;  God  is  great ;  we  do  tliis  to  secure  our- 
selves liroin  the  devil  and  his  troops.*     Joseph  Pitts  says,  '  as  I 
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«ras  going  to  throw  the  stones,  a  facetious  hadji  met  me ;  saith 
he,  "  you  may  siave  your  labour  at  present,  if  you  please,  for  I 
have  hit  out  the  devil's  eyes  already."  The  pilgrims  are  here 
shown  a  rock  with  a  deep  split  in  the  middle,  which  was  made 
by  the  angel  turning  aside  the  knife  of  Abraham,  when  he  was 
about  to  sacrifice  bjs  son  Isaac.  Pitts,  on  being  told  this,  ob- 
senes,  *  it  must  have  been  a  good  stioke  indeed/  The  pilgrims 
are  taught  also  to  believe  that  the  custom  of  '  stoning  the  devil  *  is 
to  coniinemorate  the  endeavour  of  his  satauic  majesty  to  dissuade 
Isaac  from  following  his  father,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  tliat  he 
was  going  to  slay  him. 

This  '  stoning '  in  the  Valley  of  Muna  occupies  a  day  or  two, 
after  which  comes  the  grand  sacrifice  of  animals,  some  brought 
by  the  several  hadjb,  others  purchased  from  the  Bedouins  for 
the  occasion,  the  throats  of  which  must  always  be  cut  with 
their  faces  towards  the  Kaaba.  At  the  pilgrimage  in  question, 
the  number  of  sheep  thus  slaughtered  '  in  the  name  of  the 
most  meiciful  God,'  is  represented  as  small,  amounting  only  to 
between  six  and  ei^ht  thousand.  The  histoiian  Kotobeddyn, 
quoted  by  Burckhardt,  relates,  that  when  the  Khalif  Mokteder 
performed  the  pilgrimage,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  350,  he  sacri- 
ficed on  this  occasion  forty  thousand  camels  and  cows,  and  fifty 
thousand  sheep.  Barthema  talks  of  thirty  thousand  o\en  belng^ 
slain,  and  their  carcases  given  to  the  poor,  who  appeared  to  him 
'  more  anxious  to  have  their  bellies  filled  than  their  sins  remitted,' 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where,  in  such  a  miserable  country, 
all  these  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  camels,  cows,  and 
sheep  can  possibly  be  subsisted  ;  the  numbers  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  there  ia  no  question  of  their  being  very  great.  The 
feast  being  ended,  all  the  pilgrims  had  their  heads  shaved,  threw 
off  the  ihram,  and  resumed  their  ordinary  clothing  ;  a  large  fair 
was  now  held,  tlie  valley  blazed  all  night  with  illuminations, 
bonfires,  the  discharge  of  artillery  and  fireworks ;  and  the  hadjis 
then  returned  to  Mekka.  Many  of  the  poorer  pilgrims,  however, 
remained  to  feast  on  the  offals  of  the  slaughtered  sheep.  At  Mekka 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  Omra  were  again  to  be  re- 
peated, and  then  the  hadj  was  truly  performed.  Burckhardt  makes 
no  mention  of  any  females  becoming  hadjis  by  a  visit  to  Arafat, 
though  All  Bey  talks  of  two  thousand.  There  is  no  absolute 
prohibition,  but  from  what  follows,  no  great  encouragement  for 
the  fair  sex  to  go  through  the  ceremonies  : — 

*The  Mohammedan  law  prescribes  that  no  unmarried  woman  shall 
perform  tlie  pilgrimage  ;  and  that  even  every  married  woman  must  be 
companied  by  her  husband,  or  at  least  a  very  near  relation  (the 
SUuuay  sect  does  not  even  allow  the  latter.)    Female  hadjis  some- 
times 
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times  arrive  from  Turkey  for  the  hadj ;  rich  old  widows,  who  wish  to 
see  Mekka  before  they  die ;  or  women  who  net  out  with  their  hm- 
hands,  and  lose  them  on  the  road  by  disease.  In  such  cases,  the 
female  finds  at  Djidda»  delyls  (or,  as  this  class  is  called,  Muhallil) 
ready  to  facilitate  their  progress  through  the  sacred  territory  in  the 
character  of  husbands.  The  marriage  contract  is  written  out  befoie 
the  Kadhy ;  and  the  lady,  accompanied  by  her  delyl,  performs  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  Arafat,  and  all  the  sacred  places.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  understood  to  be  merely  a  nominal  marna^e  ;  and  the  delyl 
must  divorce  the  n-oman  on  his  return  to  Djidda :  if  he  were  to  re- 
fuse a  divorce,  the  law  cannot  compel  him  to  it,  and  the  marriage 
would  be  considered  binding  :  but  he  could  no  longer  exercise  the 
lucrative  profession  of  delyl ;  and  my  informant  could  only  recollect 
two  examples  of  the  delyl  continuing  to  be  the  woman's  husband. 
I  believe  tliere  is  not  any  exaggeration  of  the  number,  in  statii^  that 
there  are  eight  hundred  full-grown  delyls,  besides  boys  who  are  learn- 
ing the  profession.  Whenever  a  shopkeeper  loses  his  cuatomers,  or 
a  poor  man  of  letters  wishes  to  gain  as  much  money  as  wiU  purchase 
an  Abyssinian  slave,  he  turns  delyl.  The  profession  is  one  of  little 
repute ;  but  many  a  prosperous  Mekkawy  has,  at  some  period  of  his 
liK»,  been  a  member  of  it.' — vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

Burckhardt  remained  at  Mekka  a  whole  month  after  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  hadjy  at  wbidi  time  it  appeared  like  a  deserted 
town: — 

'  Of  its  brilliant  shops,  one-fourth  only  remained ;  and  in  the 
streets,  where  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  necessary  to  force  one's 
way  through  the  crowd,  not  a  single  hadji  was  seen,  excmit  solitary 
beggars,  who  raised  their  plaintive  voices  towards  the  windows  of  the 
house's  which  they  supposed  to  be  still  inhabited.  Rubbish  and  filth 
covered  all  the  streets,  and  nobody  appeared  disposed  to  remove  it 
The  skirts  of  the  town  were  crowded  with  the  dead  carcases  of  camels, 
the  smell  from  which  rendered  the  air,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
offensive,  and  certainly  contributed  to  the  many  diseases  now  pre- 
valent'— vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

That  a  semi-barbarous  set  of  people  should  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  hadj  is  not  in  the  least  surprising — not  half  so  mudi 
so  as  that  in  enlightened  Germany  at  this  hour  there  should  be 
found  believers,  persons  of  high  rank  and  station  too,  in  the  mira- 
culous performances  of  Prince  Hohenlohe;  to  say  nothing  of  not 
a  few  besotted  expectants,  nearer  home,  of  a  young  Shiloh  fiom 
the  rotten  carcase  of  old  Johanna  Southcote.  There  is  no  ratioiial 
account  to  be  given  as  to  the  extent  of  human  credulity;  and  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  a  Mussulman  should  not  believe,  as  be 
b  in  duty  bound  to  do,  that  Mahomet  was  conducted  from  Mekka 
to  Jerusalem,  and  ascended  from  thence  into  the  seventh  heaveo, 
under  tlie  guidance  of  Gabriel,  and  came  back  to  bis  bed  in  the 
same  night,   as  readily  as  a  good  catholic  believesi  aa  faia  chutdi 

demands, 
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driTuindH,  in  the  flight  of  the  cliapel  of  Loretlo ;  or  that  the  statnesj 
ufsaiitts  and  ungcis  take  a  walk  on  particular  occn«»ions  from  one 
church  10  another,   uhich  cveribodv  knows  frequenilv  happens, 
Ll  this  moment  there  is  a  rc^whir  htidj  performed  every  year  bv,  on 
a\crage,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousands  of  ourjown  poor 
jgnomnl  Irish  pea^ianLry  to  that  scene  of  miserable  imposture  and; 
quackerir,  iii  the  north  of  their  island,  known  by  the  name  of  St.' 
Patrick's  Purgatory;  and  as  Mekka  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from^ 
MoriKco  und  Caiibul,  so  is  this  CathoHc  Kaaba  by  true  believers] 
fiom  the  utmikst  recesses  of  Maryland.* 

Mahomet  di!A:la)nie<l  all  power  of  performing  miracles,  and 
\K\\e.u  inunted  by  llie  |>cople  of  Mekka  for  not  being  able  lo  do 
uhat  JentSj  aitd  Moses,  and  other  prophets  had  done  before  him^ 
he  told  iheni  that  as  men  would  not  believe,  nor  be  obedient  after 
lite  Diiiacles  they  had  witnessed,  God  had  given  him  the  sword,  that 
by  it  :ind  his  revelatioiLs  mankind  might  be  com[>elled  tii  believe  and 
obt'v  ;  nnfi  «ii»re  enough  by  the  sword  and  the  Koran  together  he  and 
hjs  frd  have  but  too  well  succeeded  in  disseminating  their 

ral.5«  >  -   in  Africa  and  Asia,  where  now  may  be  counted* 

at  the  very  least,  one  hundred  millions  of  Mussulmans.  The 
Anibian»,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  idolaters,  and,  tike 
the  other  branch  of  Abraham,  were  led  away  to  the  worship  of 
c^Try  object,  animate  or  inanimate.  Every  house,  every  hill,  and 
ciery  valley,  luid  their  gods  of  sticks  or  stones,  and  so  numerous 
were  their  objects  of  worship  that  the  Kaaba  is  reported  to  have 
contained  tliiee  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  one  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  t)iut  bodi  men  and  women  assembled  to  perform  the, 
ceremony  (tf  walking  round  it  seven  times,  not  clotlied  with  dia 
i/tram,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  in  order  that  their  sins 
migbl  be  throHn  o^  with  their  garments.  The  superstitious  tites, 
tlMrrefore,  that  arc  now  pcrfonned  are  few,  if  any  of  Uiem,  the 
indention  of  Mahomet  ;  indeed,  lliey  bear  the  stamp  of  a  far 
tiiurc  rem<»tr  antiquity.  From  the  eailiest  periods  of  mankind  to 
the  present  lime,  and  throughout  tlic  whole  of  the  eastern  world.. 
ihe  ixid  immbert«>  and  particularly  that  of  «eren,  have  been  marked 
M  |Kilru(ial  for  good  or  evil.  The  throwing  otf  the  garments 
evcti  lo  Dakednexs,  was  sometimes  the  symbol  of  penitence  am 
gomrtimr.*  of  joy  ;  in  the  ceremonies  o(  tlie  pilgrimage  it  would 
aoem  to  indicate  both  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  linen 
rph^,  uhich  ]>u\id  put  on  when  he  tlirew  off  his  garments  and 
•  I  r<ire  tlie  ark,  to  be  syinhotic  of  the  same  intention  as 

li..   » a  of  tlie  Muhommcdaus.     The  well  of  Zemzem   is  the 

•priog  of  water  wlitch  burst  foitli  in  llie  wilderness,  at  tlte  moment 

•  IW*  KlH(h«»  ]m  Cm  Norlh  o(  lrcljuid..^n  ictcr»ting  volume,  pubtishrd  lonie  tin 
•r  bar  jt^n  ifo. 

when 
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when  Hagar  was  ^itnesifing  her  infant  son  f  shmael  ready  to  perish 
of  thirst ;  and  the  alternate  running  and  walking  between  Szafii 
and  Menia»  sometimes  running  back  and  sometimes  stopping,  like 
one  M'ho  has  lost  something,  is  supposed,  according  to  Arab  au- 
thorities mentioned  bv  Sale,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water  for 
her  unfortunate  child.  Tlic  rite  of  circumcision  moreover  docs 
not  belong  to  Mahomet ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  as 
Isaac  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  wluch  the  Jews  still  ob- 
serve, Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old  wlien  he  was  circumcised, 
and  it  is  about  this  age  that  the  Arabians  still  perform  the  rite. 

Though  Mahomet,  while  keeping  up,  in  deference  to  popular 
prejudices,  a  modification  of  these  silly  and  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies, abolished  idolatry — it  \\ns  probably  to  constitute  himself  the 
only  idol.  The  worship  of  images  was,  however,  inconsistent  with 
the  grand  principle  of  the  new  religion,  which,  says  Gibbon,  con- 
sisted of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessarr  tiction.  '  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God.'  Thou^, 
under  this  character,  he  set  up  no  pretensions  to  exhibit  overt  mi- 
racles, yet  his  fictions  were  of  so  bold  a  nature,  that  nothing  but  Uie 
most  determined  impudence,  or  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  couM 
have  ventured  to  utter  them.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  his 
character  is,  that  he  could  not  write,  nor,  as  it  would  appear  from 
several  passages  in  the  Koran,  read  his  own  code  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious ordinances,  propounded  for  the  future  guidance  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Gibt>ou  calls  him  an  '  illiterate  barbarian,'  but  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Abulfeda,  that  he  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  that  before  he  spoke 
he  was  sure  to  engage  on  his  side  the  affections  of  those  he  ad- 
dressed. '  They  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestic 
aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his  Rowing  beard,  hb 
countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the  soul,  and  his  ges- 
ture that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.'  Gibbon,  indeed, 
who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  launch  a  sarcasm  at  the  Christian 
religion,  treats  that  of  Islam  and  its  founder  with  great  tenderness; 
'  it  is  a  creed  too  sublime  lor  our  present  faculties  ; '  *  it  is  free 
from  suspicion  or  ambiguity,  ami  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testi- 
mony to  the  Unity  of  God.'  He  finds  an  apology  for  all  his  lies 
and  impostures, — for  his  fraud,  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  injustice, — 
because  '  in  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may 
be  deemed  less  criminal.'  The  excessive  debaucheries  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  false  prophet  are  touched  on  with  a  delicate  hand ; 
'  perfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments  which 
his  nature  required,  and  his  religion  did  not  forbid  ;  and  Maho- 
met affirmed  that  the  fervour  of  lus  devotion  was  increased  by 
these  innocent  pleasures.' 

Though 
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llsough  Mahomet  dtaclamiL-d  tlie  puw«r  of  working  mirncJer^ 
Io  ^ve  produccii  ftucli  a  wutk  h9  tlit;  Kurun,  wbtrh  for  tw«Iv« 
baodred  rears  hu?:  Uvcn  cHtabUshcd  m%  a  cade  for  the  religiousi 
awral,  nud  legal  i:undu<:t  mid  ubsrnaiice  of  n  huodrcd  itiillions  of 
|MOple,  i»  tUt'lf  a  imraclt: ;  but  Muboiiiet  never  putciuJod  tbat  he 
or  «MV  otftnmorUil  had  Uie  slightest  cotacom  in  tlie  coniuosiliuii  of 
the  Konui :  on  the  contrary,  he  invariably  abterted  its  divine  origin, 
and  diat  ibi   prcccptii  were  coiimiunicated  to  him  from  time  to 


tunc  1 

God, 

pAfftbi 

K'igCOr 
r*   rar, 


'  '  i  'piiel,  who  received  them  from  the  hand  of 
t  was  to  make  perfect  whiil  liitd  been  but 
1  iseti  and  C'hrlsl.  The  story  of  the  tumd 
^  ;  I  d  to  <le5ceiid  from  hcavcu  and  whisper  in 
t»  II  pure  liction,  fir^t  propagated  bv  Grotiua,  in  his 
*  Troth  of  the  CImstian  Religion/  who,  on  bcnig  questioned  by 
Pococke  as  to  his  authority,  admitted  tliat  it  rested  on  ChnMlian, 
and  Dot  OQ  Arab,  authority.  Oibboii  could  not  tiufFer  this  to 
pass  without  a  sarcasm,  and  hat  accordingly  characterised  it  as  a 
'  pioua  tu**  The  su^peiuiiijii  in  the  air  of  the  coftin  of  Mahomet/ 
PtW$  tltxbtxvd,  above  u  tcnlur^'  ago,  to  be  a  *  fake  story,'  and  yet 
U  baa  acarcetjr  cea»ed  to  be  considered  popularly,  if  not  a  fact,  aft 
lout  whal  it  IS  itot,  a  Mahommedan  tiction. 

J(  has  been  supfaKfed,  liowever,  Uiut  the  an^l  Gabriel  >vas 
neitber  more  nor  less  than  a  mortal^-^ither  a  learned  Jew  of  the 
tame  of  Abdaltali  Ebn  Salam,  or  a  Nestoriaii  monk,  named  Ser- 
giu*,  or  both.  It  mu^t  have  been  some  one,  at  uny  rate,  well 
■cnuaintcd  with  Jewish  history,  and  with  every  part  of  the  Old 
a4)u  New  Testament.  Ueauiiftd  a^  the  language  may  be,  and  tJiis 
is  admitted  by  e«cr%'  Arabic  scholar  ;  and  sublime  as  are  the  ficu- 
bmeots  ami  rxprrftsionH  applied  to  the  majesty  and  attributes  of 
llie  Otw  God,  the  whole  i»  -m  clumpy  a  composition  a^  can  well 
be  iaragtucd — a  ser>ile,  nmtilaled,  and  vile  plaginri^nt,  from  tlic 
CHd  and  New  TeMtamentH,  of  which  it  is  a  mean  parody  rallier 
ttrnn  an  imitation;  a  strange  medley,  where  the  .sublime  and  tlie 
ludicTinm  arc  so  closely  huddled  together,  that  before  iJie  reader 
bas  time  Ibradmtralion  of  thr  one,  he  is  ditiguiited  with  lite  mean- 
ttttm  and  absurdity  of  the  other.  Witncis  that  pntlirtic  6tory  of 
Jot^»b  and  his  brethren,  vo  bciiutifully  told  in  die  Holy  Bjbfe. 
aod  9Q  garbled  and  pervcited  in  Uie  Korati  as  to  excite  only  feel- 
tnj^  of  diigmd. 

Divested  uf  it*  rubbijih,  the  positive  dutieji  enjoined  by  the 
Kuiau  uia>  be  coubidered  to  consist — firbt,  in  tlie  belief  of  One 
•Untal,  »cif-crval€d,  omnipotent  God,  aud  of  Maiioinri  htx  pro- 
pbet ;  »econd,  iu  the  observance  uf  prayer  at  stated  times,  with  the 
■ccaitafj  abbkliuns  and  puriticalioii»,  whirh.  how<!\x*r,  *<lrirtly  n* 
ibqr  WB  Uffdnod  to  be  kept^  aic  uioftUy  impracticable  m  the  de* 
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serts  of  Africa  and  Arabia ;  third,  of  the  practice  of  alms-giving, 
which  is  observed  more  as  a  positive  duty  enjoined,  than  felt  h 
an  act  of  charity,  and  more  out  of  ostentation,  than  as  a  relief  to 
suffering  humanity  ;  for  Mahommedans  are  well  known  to  have 
little  feeling  for  human  misery,  and  are  utterly  regardless  of  human 
life.  Ostentation  in  the  giver  is  quite  sure  to  create  impude&ce 
in  the  beggar,  several  curious  instances  of  which  were  obserred  by 
Burckhanlt,  and  among  others  the  following  whimsical  one: — 

*  While  I  was  at  Djidda,  a  Yemen  beggar  mounted  the  nniaret 
daily,  after  mid-day  prayer,  and  exclumed  lond  enough  to  be  heaid 
through  the  whole  bazar,  "  I  ask  from  God  fifty  dollars,  a  anit  of 
clothes,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran  ;  O  faithful,  hear  me,  I  ask  of  yoa 
fifty  dollars,"  &c.  &c.  This  he  repeated  for  several  weeks,  when  it 
last  a  Turkish  pilgrim^  struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  b^^gax^s  q>- 
peal,  desired  him  'to  take  thirty  dollars,  and  discontinue  his  ciiei, 
which  reflected  shame  upon  the  charity  of  all  the  hadju  present 
"  No,"  sud  ihe  beggar,  "  I  will  not  take  them,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  God  will  send  me  the  whole  of  what  I  beg*  of  him  to 
earnestly."  After  repeating  his  public  supplication  for  some  days 
more,  the  same  hadji  gave  him  the  whole  sum  he  asked  for  but  with- 
out being  thanked.  I  have  heard  people'  (he  continues)  '  exdaim  in 
the  mosques  at  Mekka,  immediately  after  prayers,  "  O  brethren,  O 
faithful,  hear  me !  I  ask  twenty  dollars  from  God,  to  pay  for  my 
passage  home ;  twenty  dollars  only.  You  know  that  God  is  all-boun- 
tiful, and  may  send  me  a  hundred  dollars ;  but  it  is  twenty  doUan 
only  that  I  ask.  Remember  that  charity  is  the  sure  road  to  paradise." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  practice  is  sometimes  attended  with 
success.' — vol.  i.  p.  388. 

The  fourth  precept  is  that  of  fasting,  which,  with  all  their 
boasted  observance,  is,  in  reality,  a  mere  pretence,  and  as  little 
meritorious  as  the  pretended  fasting  of  the  Catholics.  The  liflh 
command  is  the  performance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  which  is 
incumbent  on  every  good  Mussulman,  though  expensive  to  all 
that  can  afford  it,  and  attended  with  much  suffering  to  the  many 
thousands  who  cannot.     Mr.  Burckhardt  says — 

'  The  termination  of  the  Hadj  gives  a  very  different  appevafice  to 
the  temple.  Disease  and  mortality,  which  succeed  to  the  fatignei 
endured  on  the  journey,  or  are  caused  by  the  light  coverii^  of  the 
ihram,  the  unhealthy  lodgings  at  Mekka,  the  bad  fare,  and  sometimes 
absolute  want,  fill  the  mosque  with  dead  bodies,  carried  thither  to 
receive  the  Imam's  prayer,  or  with  sick  persons,  many  of  whom, 
when  their  dissolution  approaches,  are  brought  to  the  colonnades, 
that  they  roa^  either  he  cured  by  a  sight  of  the  kaaba,  or  at  least  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  expiring  within  the  sacred  inclosure.  Poor 
hadjis,  worn  out  with  disease  and  hunger,  are  seen  dragging  their 
emaciated  bodies  along  the  columns ;  and  when  no  longer  able  to 
stretch  forth  their  hand  to  ask  the  passenger  for  charity,  tb^  place 

a  bowl 
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a  bow)  to  receive  alths  near  the  mat  on  which  they  lay  tliemselres. 
AVhen  they  feel  their  last  moments  approaching,  they  cover  themfielves 
with  their  tattered  garments ;  and  often  a  whole  day  passes   before 
tt  it  diacovercd  that  they  are  dead.     For  a  month   subsequent  to  thtt' 
cODclu&ion  of  the  Uadj.   I  found,  almost  every  momiof,   corpses  of 
pUgjims  lying  in  the  mosque  ;  myself  and  a  Greek  hadjj,  whom  acci-v' 
■Qt  had  brought  to  the  spot,  once  closed  the  eyes  of  a  poor  Moggre* 
rn  pU^^n,  who  had  crawled  into  the   neighbourhood  of  the  Kauba, 
breathe  his  last,  as  the  Moslems  say,  **  in  the  armt  of  the  prophet 
and  of  the  guardian  angels.'*     He  intimated  by  signs  his  wish  that  wej 
(ould  sprinkle  Zemzem  water  over  him  ;  and  while  we  were  doing^ 
he  expired :  half  an   hour  afterwards  he  was  buried/ — vol.  i.  pp. 
►3,294. 

l*he  situation  of  Mekka  is  singularly  unhappy,  and  ill  adapted 
ir  the  arcommodation  of  the  numerous  votaries  of  Islam   that 
k  thither  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  pilgrimage.     The  town  is 
uitt  in   a   narrow  valley*  hemmed  in  by  barren   niouiUaina  ;   the 
roier  of  the  wells  is  bitter  or  brackish ;  no  pastures  for  cattle  are 
rar  it ;  no  land  Hi  for  agriculture  ;  and  the  only  resource,  from 
icb  its  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence,  is  a   little   traffic, 
id  tUc  vt$.it%  of  the  hadjis,      Mr,  Burckhardt  estimates  the  po- 
••(  the  town   and   suburbs  at  twenty-five  to   lliirly  tliou- 
lonary  inhabitants,   to  which  he  adds  three  or  four  thou- 
^Xbyssinian  and  black  slaves.    There  is  a  particular  market, 
c  these  slaves  arc  exhibited  on  stone  benches  ;  and   Burck- 
irdt   observe?,    '  as  beauty    is    an    universal    attraction,    these 
:hc9  are  always  surrounded   by  hadjis,  both  old  and  young, 
often  pretend  to  bargain  with  the  dealers,  for  the  purpose  of 
lining  the  slave-girls,   during  a  few  moments,  in  some   ad- 
iig  apartment.'    It  dues  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  sanctity 
place  has  contributed  much  to  the  morality  of  tlie  inhabi- 
E»en  *  the  holy  kaaba  is  rendered  the  scene  of  such  iode- 
kcica  and  criminal  acts,  as  cannot  with  propriety  be  more  pnr- 
tkotired.     The  temple  itself,   the  very  sanctuary   of  the 
Ian  religion,  is  almost  publicly  and  daily  contaminated 
pr     ►  if  the  grossest  depravity;  the  young  of  all  classes 

<  il    in   them   by  the  old,  and  even  parentH  have  been 
to  connive   at  tliem  for  llie  sake   of  money.'     Public 
'expose  to  sale  corn  and  dhurra  in  the  temple,  which  the 
na   purchase  to  throw  to  the  sacred  pigeons^  of  uhich  there 
my  thousand** — this  being  a  common  mode  of  these  ladies 
iting  thetu»clves,  and  burgainiiig  with  the  hadjis  for  some- 
If;  more  than  the  com. 
Mr.  Hurckluirdt  proceeded  from  Mekka  to  Medina  with  a  small 
im^-sn  of  liadji**.     Jle  found  the  country  Aaudy  and  barren,  little 
lure  occumug,  except  from  the  tamarisk,  which  grows  luxu- 
riantly 
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riantly  in  all  sandy  soils,  and  whose  young  lea^-es  supply  eiccl- 
lent  food  for  camels.  Every  traveller,  whether  pilgnm  or  not, 
on  entering  Medina,  must  forthwith  pay  a  visit  tb  the  great 
mosque  and  the  tomb  of  Mahommed.  The  mosc^ue  is  somewhat 
similar  to^  but  smaller  than,  that  of  Mekka,  and  is  held  in  equal 
veneration.  The  most  holy  place  is  called  £1  Rodha,  where  prayers 
and  prostrations  are  performed  by  the  visiters. 

'  The  entrance  to  the  Bodha,  near  B&b-es'-Saldmf  has  a  splendid 
appearance  :  the  gaudy  colours  displayed  on  every  side,  the  glased 
columns*  fine  carpets,  rich  pavement,  the  gilt  inscriptions  on  the  wall 
to  the  south,  and  the  glittering  railing  of  the  Hedjra*  (or  tomb  d  the 
prophet)  in  the  back-ground,  dazzle  the  sight  at  first;  but,  after  a  short 
pause.  It  becomes  evident  that  this  is  a  display  of  tinsel  decoratioa,  and 
not  of  real  riches.  AVhen  we  recollect  that  this  spot  is  one  of  the  holiest 
of  the  Mahomroedan  world,  and  celebrated  for  its  splendcnar,  magnifi- 
cence,  and  costly  ornaments,  and  that  it  is  decorated  with  the  united 
pious  donations  of  all  the  devotees  of  that  religion,  we  are  still  more 
forcibly  struck  with  its  paltry  appearance.  It  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  shrine  of  the  most  insignificant  saint  in  any  Catholic  church 
in  Europe,  and  may  serve  as  a  convincing  proof,  that  in  pions  gifts 
the  Mahommedan  have  at  no  period  equalled  the  Catholic  devotees ; 
without  noticing  many  other  circumstances,  which  help  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that,  whatever  may  be  their  superstition  and  fcnaticism, 
Mohammedans  are  never  inclined  to  make  as  many  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices for  their  religious  establishments,  as  Catholic,  and  even  IVotes- 
tant  Christians  do  for  theirs/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  177, 178. 

At  Mekka,  ladies,  of  more  respectable  character  than  those 
who  feed  the  pigeons,  are  constantly  attending  the  mosque,  but 
at  Medina  it  is  thought  very  indecorous  for  women  to  enter  the 
holy  temple. 

'  Even  in  their  houses,  the  women  seldom  pray,  except  devout  old 
ladies  ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  in  a 
woman,  if  she  knows  her  prayers  well,  and  has  got  by  heart  some 
chapters  of  the  Koran.  Women  being  consklered  in  the  eaat  at  in- 
feriur  creatures,  to  whom  some  learned  commentators  on  the  Koran 
deny  even  the  entrance  into  Paradise,  their  husbands  care  little  about 
their  strict  observance  of  religious  rites,  and  many  of  tiiem  even  dis- 
like it,  because  it  raises  them  nearer  to  a  level  with  themselves ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  woman  makes  a  bad  wife,  Avho  can  once 
claim  the  rt-spcct  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  the  regular  reading  of 
prayers/— vol.  ii,  pp.  196,  197. 

It  is.  however,  a  mistaken,  though  a  very  conimou  notion,  that 
Mahoniedans  do  not  admit  of  women  having  souls,      llie  Koran 

*  T\iv  %eil  uf  ilic  tuiiib  of  Mahomet  w  sent  annualty  from  Coo&laiitinople,  like  tiat  of 
llitf  Kaala  at  McLVa,  wlikh  it  irbcmlles  in  fiubblance  and  ornament.  The  old  OM  M 
always  lent  lack  In  tlie  jeraglio,  and  there  used  as  palli  and  wimling-shects  for  the 
^inc«t  of  the  Ottomu  buuie. 

sanctions 
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nnciMnB  do  sudi  o|>iuioii;  but  it  does  sanction  the  idea,  tiiat 
in  '  .   as  in  tbeir  present,  slate  of  existence,  they  are 

tu.  iii?r  deprnujaiioo — ilif  placr  assigued  to  the  best  of 

Uiein  being  ouc  of  tlie  lower  muusinns  of  ParadiHc;  while  their 
lords  aod  masters  arc  to  enjoy  a  supreme  state  of  fehrity>  in  die 
•octflty  i>(  bUck-cycd  Aoiim,  made  of  pure  musk;  and  dwelling  in 
paviliont  of  pearls — *  dtini.seU  of  paradise,  created/  as  the  Koran 
MvSf  '  by  a  peculiar  creation.'  '1  he  commenlators  say,  however, 
ihftt  if  a  good  Miusulman  ithould  express  u  wish  to  have  his  wife 
in  those  regK>u  of  Paradise  where  die  houria  dwell,  a  diifpcnsing 
order  will  be  given  for  her  admiKsion  to  tiiesc  higher  mnusions. 

Notbiog,  indeed,  can  niort^  Mlrunglv  murk  the  rude  uud  barbn^ 

rous»titeof  moral   fediugt  among  the  Mahomedan.Si  than  their 

ir  feuialeA  in  diis  world,  and  their  opiniouH  as 

hich  is  to  rome.      (n  Christian  conmtnnities 

oJy  Twv<l5nnJe»  fnuml  their  proper  level,  and  not  always  in  these. 
It  will  getMtnUK  be  found,  dial  in  new  societies,  die  superior 
jClcnftb  sod  aetivitT  of  man,  where  the  exertion  of  both  may  be' 
neceanmry,  will  give  him  a  tem|>orary  ascendancy  over  women ;  and 
that  it  i^  only  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  in  such  situatioiiH — as  in 
New  Sootli  Wairs,  for  iiiMtance — tliat  has  there  placed  them  on 
their  pit>p<'T  level.  When  Captain  Beechey  was  at  Filcaim's 
liiand,  iluit  old  patriun:Ii,  Aduni.K^  would  not  p<  rmit  his  daiip;hter, 
nor  any  of  the  femak-iif  to  nit  down  at  table,  till  the  mule  com- 
pany had  finished  their  repasts ;  and  the  only  reanon  he  coald 
naaign  for  this  was,  that  man  was  tirst  created,  and  that  woman 
was  made  out  of  his  bodv  us  a  fiflp.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of 
thoae  Miucy  h^h  I  "     luten  of  America,  whcr«  all  have 

the  happiDcs«  ••*  hI  of  each   other;  rvcn   though 

there,  from  wl:'  •!  bv  Cuptain  Biisd  Hall,  and  other  trn- 

veiWtrSy  ooe  wotn  t  roncUute  that  the  same  kind   of  fueling 

predonnualct  which  actnalrd  old  Adaniit.  They  alt  remark  on  the 

aliaencrof  *" '      ii  balU,  races,  fairs,  and  other  places  of  amu.-iie- 

ncnt.wlui  r  or  private — oriheir  forminfr,  when  present, 

lb  '  ihe  men.     Cnplnin  Hall,  indeed,  states,  in  so 

til  iiie  women  do  not  tinjoy  that  station  in  society 

^^i  !  idloited  tn  thctn  fUrwherc  ;*  the  probnble  r»U!4e  of 

^^v/  ...amours  In  explain,  by  the  prnpcnsity  of  the  men  for 

r     ft  I  ng  .s<)uabble!i  and  eAeo/>  justice  ;  perhaps,  we  may  add, 

j  thrvi  w»iw.i\  for  dram-drinking  and  chewing  and  <imoking  tobacco — • 
I  panviu  and  habitu  in  which  we  wdl  mtt  pnv  the  fair  ladies  of 
Ann  I  it  a  m»  ill  a  complinu^nt  as  to  sup|H>se  litem  desinnis  uf  pap> 
ticinaltng. 

But  we   ar»'  •.'.      The  people  of    Medina,  thougli  a 

nuaed  race   likt-  :;.-.,    ..  Mekka,  are  much  more  rigid  iUah  ihcm 

in 
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ill  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites.  They  have  more  gravity 
and  austerity  in  their  manners.  The  traveller  is  lets  infented  1^ 
beggars,  and  his  nose  offended  with  fewer  nuisances  than  in  iIk 
streets  of  the  former  place ;  but  Mr.  Burckhardt  saw  little  of 
them,  having  been  seized  with  a  fever  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  made  die  beat  of  his  way -to  Yos- 
bo,  the  seaport  of  Medina,  with  a  view  of  crossipg  orer  to  £fl7pt; 
but  the  soldiers  and  the  lady  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  nutteroui 
Turkisli  hadjisy  had  engaged  all  the  ships.  This  was  the  wan 
unfortunate,  as  he  soon  discovered  that  the  plague  was  raging  it 
Yembo,  though  the  Moslems  said  that  was  impossible,  as  *  tbe 
Almighty  had  for  ever  excluded  that  disorder  froai  the  holy  terri- 
tory of  the  Iledjaz.'  No  instance  of  this  fateful  disease  hsdyit 
fact,  been  known  in  the  Hedjaz  within  the  memory  of  man.  It 
had,  on  this  occasion,  been  carried  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  tbeaoe 
in  some  bales  of  cotton  cloth  to  Diidda,  and  so  on  to  Yembo. 
Forty  or  fifty  persons  were  dying  daily  ;  a  dreadful  mortality  iot 
population  of  only  iive  or  six  thousand.  The  governor^  it  secoH, 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  extent  of  the  evil  from  beia| 
known ;  but  the  howliug  lamentations  of  '  La  illaha  ill'  Allah!' 
which  announce  a  Moslem  funeral,  struck  the  ear  from  everjr 
quarter,  and  forty-two  of  these  were  counted  by  our  traveller  ia 
one  day.  Uliat  tliis  horrible  malady  should  spread  its  ravages 
far  and  Wide  among  this  infatuated  people  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  '  The  women,'  says  Burckhardt,  '  enter  the  apartment^ 
embrace  and  console  aH  the  females  of  the  family,  and .  expoae 
themselves  every  moment  to  infection.  It  is  to  this  custom,  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  tliat  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  plague 
in  Malioniedan  houses  must  be  ascribed;  for,  when  the  disease 
once  breaks  out  in  a  family,  it  never  fails  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood  :'  and  yet  we  have  been  told,  aud  bare- 
faced effrontery  had  made  the  tale  believed  in  high  quarters,  that 
the  plague  is  not  infectious  ! 

Buix:khardt,  however,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  escape  it,  diough 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  it  for  eighteen  days,  when  at 
length  lie  succeeded  iu  getting  a  passage  in  a  «ifn6ouAr,  or  luge 
open  boat,  to  Cosseir;  but  having  spent  twenty  days  in  reaching 
Shorni,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  he  here  lured  camels 
for  himself  and  servant,  and  iu  a  few  days  reached  a  small  villtte 
near  Tor,  called  £1  Wady,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  surrounded 
with  date-trees,  and  gardens  well  stocked  with  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
iHuuplete  re|>osts  good  mountain  air,  and  excellent  water;  After 
a  fortiiight*s  residence,  this  lamented  traveller  found  his  strewth 
sutliciently  recruited  to  enable  him  to  proceed  for  Caiio^  which 
he  readied  on  tlic  scvcuth  day  from  Tor.  We 
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We  liave  little  further  to  add  ou  Uie  subject  of  the  HaHj  ;  or  of—  I 

'  The  Arabtun  Prophet's  native  vaate,  -   I 

Where  once  his  airy  Helpers  achemeiJ  and  planned,  I 

Mid  phantom  lakes,  bemockin^  thirsty  men,  I 

And  stulking  pillars  built  of  Aery  sand.'  I 

The  huniiiiatioii  of  Mr.  Canning's  '  niuxiuius  Oihmannides*  will   I 

go  far,  we  think,  to  put  an  end  to  the  follies  and  the  vices,  the  habits   I 

of  indolence  and  mendicity,  which  tliese  pilgrimages  to  Mekka  are  I 

calculated  to  cncoumge.    The  donations  of  the  pilgrims  Mere  at  I 

one  time  alone  &uf)icicnl  to  support  the  great  number  of  eunuchs   I 

and  other  idlcr<i  atluched  to  the  mosque.    When  these  began  to  fail,    I 

large  suui^f  in  money  and  in  corn  were  sent  annually  from  Mgvpt,    I 

uud  stiil  mure  from  Constantinople;   but  ue  may  conclude  that  tlie   I 

jiuppliev  from  either  of  these  quarters  will  iu  future  be  small  indeed.  I 

Surckhardt  says  tlie  tickets,  entitling  the   bearers  to  annual  life  I 

pension}*  from  the  Constantinopotitau  aurras,  as  they  arc  called,  I 

vrere  sold,  wlien  he  wan  there,  at  two  years  and  a  half  purchase,  I 

>irhich  9pokc  not  much  as  to  tlie  opinion  of  tlit*  ]>eople  of  Mekka,  ■ 

even  at  that  lime,  of  the   slubitity   of  the  Turkiiah  government*  m 

From  MaliomtMl  Ali  of  I'lgvpt   nothing  lias  been  received  of  late  I 

vears,  and  probably  never  will  be  in  future  ;  he  is  well  known  to  be  I 

ulter  iutidcl.     His  resources,  besides,  just  now,  are  otherwise  m 

emploved,  iu  the  ironstrnction  and  repnir  of  his  fortiftcations,  in  ■ 

trammg  his  army  accordmg  to  European  tactics,  and  in  aiignienting  I 

his  naval  force.      His  whole  couduct,  indeed,  sutlicieutly  betrays  I 

his  intention  of  endeavouring  to  establish  an  independent  govern-  I 

lueut   iu  Egypt,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  calculates  on  being  able  I 

to  annex  the  Sultan's  now   loose  and   but  nominal  dependencies  " 

of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algieis — and  probably  also  Morocco — in 

all  which,  we  must  say,  we  wish  him  success,  ■ 

l)ix  thr  whole,  notwithstanding  all  that  liurckhardt  records  arf 

i"  symptoms  of  enthusiasm   iu   the  coui'se  of  his  hadj,  it  V 

i?  :>ily   pluin   that,  even  in  the  original  scat  of  Maltomme*  I 

danism,   the  leligious   feelings  of  the  people  have  cooled  dowa<fl 

coosuicrably.       The  educated  Moslems  everywhere    are    mostly  V 

of  the  sect  uf  Mahomet  Ali  of  Egypt;    nor,  however  we  mayfl 

question  many  of  the  dclnils  of  Mr.  I'oister's  work,  can  we  have « 

may  doubt    tliai  alt    things  are    thus    working   together  for  tlief 

t0-€«(abliahmeut  of  the  true  religion  in  the  regions  where  man  fl 

Wa«  first   civilized,  and   where  the   oracles  of  (.hxI  were   uttered*  m 

III  the  meantime,  tlie  declincof  the  arch-hcre.HV  of  the  Ea^t  will  beV 

regretted  by  no  one  wlm  judges  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit.     '  A  long! 

rvsirJence/  says  Uurckhuidi,  '  among  Turks,  Syrians,  and   Eg\'p*« 

tians*  (and  no  man  knew  them  better),  *  justitic^  me  in  decturin|^fl 

tliat  llwy  arc  wholly  deticicnt  in  virtue,  honour,  and  justice  ;  thatf 

tli^  hayr    liltic  true  piety,  and   still    Ic-s;*  charily  or  furbearancc  ; 

aiM  thai  honesty  is  only  t<i  br  found  in  their  paupers  or  idiotsJ 

VOUXLIl.  }iO.  IXXXUU  E  Ka.-\. 
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Art.  III. — A  Statemenl  of  $ofne  mpnrtant  Fadg,  tupporied  hf 
aufkcnik  DocumenU,  relating  to  the  Operaiion  of  Sreaking  w 
Enemy's  Line,  as  practised  for  the  first  time  in  the  cdmaUd 
Battle  of  the  12/A  April,  1782.     London,  18«9. 

have  read  with  unfeigned  regret  this  '  Statement  of  son 
important  Facts,'  written  by  Major-Gencrtl  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  and  printed  at  the  head  of  a  new  edition  of  his  valaable 
and  standard  work  on  •  Naval  Gunnery,'  as  well  as  io  the  Atpe 
of  a  pamphlet.  This  revival  of  one  old  dispute,  accompanied 
with  the  assertion  of  another  claim,  which  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  dormant  for  seven  and  forty  years,  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
sion, and,  indeed,  wo  happen  to  know  that  it  has  occasionrd, 
a  painful  and  angry  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  parties  molt 
interested,  but  more  particularly  in  the  family  of  the  late  Lord 
Rodney.  We  know  enough  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  to  be  coo- 
vinced,  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  urged  him  to  make 
bis  *  Statement ;'  we  have  heard,  and  believe,  that  he  is  not  ooIt 
a  highly  distinguished  officer  in  his  profession,  and  an  able  and 
successful  governor  in  one  of  our  colonies,  but  a  most  amiable, 
kind-hcrarted,  and  benevolent  man,  and  the  last  person  wbo  wonld 
^littgntionally  give  pain  to  any  human  being  ;  and  we  are  sure  lie 
win  be  the  Brst  to  lament  that  such  has  unha^ity  been  tfie  reinlt 
of  his  present  publtcntion.  While,  however,  we  thus  feel  oorselrcs 
rcUictantly  compelled  to  disapprove  the  measure  to  which  he  has 
resorted,  we  cannot  but  honour  the  motives,  mistaken  as  we  think 
they  are,  by  which  he  has  been  influenced — a  filial  solicitude  to 
establish  a  claim,  which  he  conceives  to  be  due  to  the  memoir 
and  the  character  of  his  deceased  parent,  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Douglas ;  but  which,  while  living,  from  all  wc  perceive  and  can 
learn,  Sir  Charles  himself  uniformly  disavowed  ;  indeed,  Sir 
Howard  himself  tells  us,  '  he  is  sure  his  father's  spirit  would  not 
approve  of  his  reclaiming  any  of  the  laurels  of  that  achievement 
(the  breaking  of  the  enemy *s  line)  from  the  tomb  of  his  chief/— 
{Statement,  p.  (it.) 

Df  the  late  Lord  Hodncy  we  know  nothing,  beyond  his  character 
as  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  and  his  important  public  services; 
we  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  part  of  his  family ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  character  he  held,  and  the  reputation  he  has 
left  behind  him,  which  one  of  the  evidences — wc  might  almost 
say  the  only  evidence — brought  forward  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
goes  not  only  to  sully  but  to  destroy,  and  which  are  the  property 
of  the  public,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  these  claims^neitlier  of  which  could  be  esta- 
blished, under  all  the  circumstauoes  of  the  case,  without  leavuig 
Uodney  *  poor  indeed.' 

It 
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Jfy  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  view  the  case  with  impar- 
tiality we  shoold  appear  to  lean  somewhat  towards  the  side  of 
him  whom  we  deem  to  be  the  injured  person^  it  is  because  we 
Mnk  it  a  monstrous  principle,  that  the  name  of  an  old  and 
gallant  officer,  who  '  has  done  the  state  some  service  ' — ^who,  in 
net,  had  the  good  fortune  of  doing  more  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  his  brother  officers  of 
the  same  rank,  that  stand,  or  have  stood,  on  the  list — should  be 
subject,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  when  he  and  all  his  con« 
temporaries  are  no  more,  to  be  arraigned  and  brought  to  trial 
before  the  pubHc  tribunal,  when  the  means  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured by  which  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  can  be 
satisfactorily  pronounced.  The  only  living  witnesses  present  at 
Che  battle  of  the  12th  April,  1783,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  are 
— Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  commanded  the  Russell; 
Admiral  Knight,  captain  of  the  BaHleur,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir 
Samuel  Hood ;  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  then  a  midshipman  of  the 
Formidable,  not  fourteen  years  of  age ;  Captain  Sir  Charles 
Dashwood,  a  midshipman  of  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Ulane,  physician  of  the  fleet. 

We  have  two  anti-Rodney  statements  to  examine — and  vve 
aball  begin  with  the  elder  of  the  two ;  the  purpose  of  which  ^^if  < 
follows : — The  late  Mr.  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin,  near  Edinb^fn, 
(a  gentleman  in  whose  family  great  talents  appear  to  be  heredi- 
tary,) waa  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  *  An  Essay  on  Naval 
Tactics' — a  book  that  was  published,  or  printed,  just  about  the 
time  that  Sir  George  Rodney  left  London  to  take  the  command 
of  the  West  India  fleet.  In  this  book,  an  original  manoeuvre,  or 
one  stated  to  be  such,  is  described,  (namely,  that  of  breaking  the 
line,)  by  the  practice  of  which  it  is  held  forth,  that  a  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  obtained  over  the  enemy  in  battle ;  that  this  idea 
was  communicated  to  Rodney  previous  to  his  joining  the  fleet,  and 
also  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  ;  that  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  the  ICtii  April,  1782 ;  and,  by  so  acting,  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained  over  the  French.  Such  is  the  statement  set 
up  by  certain  friends  of  Mr.  Clerk.  The  family  of  Rodney  wholly 
disavow  any  such  claim,  and  maintain  that  no  such  communica- 
tion was  ever  made  to  their  relative,  or  that  he  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  any  such  book  or  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Clerk,  But 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  goes  farther ;  he  not  only  denies  all  know- 
ledge of  Clerk's  £>ok  or  plan,  on  the  part  cither  of  Rodney  or  of 
hi»  father,  but  assorts  the  whole  merit  of  tlie  nianceuvre,  of 
breaking  the  euemy*s  line,  as  due  to  the  latter,  then  captain  of  the 
fleet,  ai^  iu  Rodney's  ship ;  assumes  that,  '  had  it  not  been  for 
Am,  the  idea,  whether  Aur  or  auother's,  would  not  have  been  acted 

E  ft  upon  ;* 
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upon ;'  and  '  that  it  is  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  the  country  b 
indebted  for  the  manoeuvre^  by  which  that  brilliaot  and  decisive 
victory  was  gained.' 

Our  present  iuquiry,  then,  will  be  directed  to  the  two  main 
points  now  brought  into  discussion, — First — Had  or  had  not  Mr. 
Clerk's  work,  or  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of '  breaking  the  enemy'i 
Une/  been  communicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  to  Sir 
George  Rodney  or  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  previous  to  the  batde 
of  the  12th  April  ?  Second — Supposmg  the  claim  of  Clerk  to 
he  disposed  of,  was  it  Sir  Charles  Douglas  who,  at  the  critical 
moment,  £rst  suggested,  and  by  his  perseverance  and  conduct,  as 
it  would  appear  in  the  '  Statement,'  almost  forced  Sir  George 
Jlodney,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  pass  through  the  eoeroy's 
line  ?  We  are  aware  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  the  task 
we  are  embracing,  and  the  little  chance  we  have  '  Umtas  compo- 
nere  lites,*  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned ;  but  a  tort 
of  truth,  and  justice  to  the  deceased,  compel  us  to  undertake  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  subject  of  great  national  importance, — not  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  manoeuvre  itself, — for  naval  officers  are  much 
divided  on  that  point ;  but  as  involving  the  character  of  one  of  our 
most  successful  naval  heroes. 

I.  Mr.  Clerk,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics/ 
.(edition  of  17B2,)  states  as  follows: — 

'  In  January  1 780,  when  I  was  in  Liondon,  being  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  naval  ideas  which  long  had  been  working 
in  my  imagination,  and  in  consequence  of  the  strictures  on  Lord  Kep- 
pel's  engagement  sent  the  year  before,  some  appointments,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  communication  on  this  suSject,  were  made  by  my 
friends.  Among  the  first  of  these,  was  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Richard  Atkinson,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  who 
was  then  in  London,  and  was  immediately  to  set  out  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies.  At  this  meeting,  the  whole  of 
my  acquisitions  on  the  subject  of  Naval  Tactics,  for  many  years  back, 
was  discussed.  1  communicated  to  Mr.  Atkinson  the  theories  of 
attack  from  both  the  windward  and  the  leeward  ;  the  first  as  contained 
in  the  first  part  of  this  Essay  ;  the  last  as  contained  in  the  second  part, 
now  published  a  second  time.  I  particularly  explained  my  doctrine  of 
cutting  the  enemy's  line,  &c.  as  set  forth  in  both  first  and  saoond 
parts.  I  also  produced  the  paper  of  strictures  on  Lord  Keppd*s  ren- 
counter of  the  S7th  of  July,  which  contained  all  my  general  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  Naval  Tactics.  All  tliis  Mr.  Atkinson  undertook  to 
communicate  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  which  he  could  have  no  difficult 
in  doing,  as  I  left  in  his  custody  sketches  made  according  to  my  osnal 
method  of  demonstration,  together  with  the  necessary  explanations. 

*  From  the  best  authority,  I  have  been  informed  tiiat  Lord  Rodney 
himself  at  all  times  acknovt'ledged  the  communication ;  and  havingi 
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from  tbe  first,  approved  of  my  system,  declared,  even  before  lie  left 
Lofufen,  e)mt  he  would  strictly  adhere  to  it  in  fighting  the  enemy.' — 
pp.  XX  xvi.,  zxxrii. 

Id  answer  to  this.  Sir  Howard  observes,  that  Mr.  Atkinson 
could  not  have  been  the  medium  of  commtinication^  at  tlic  (imo 
stjit4^d   by   Mr.  Clerk,    as   Sir  Ueorge   Kodney  sailed  from  St. 
Helen 'h   before  ihe   period  at  which  he   is  represented  as  under- 
taking to  expound   Mr.  Clerk^M  theories  to  tliat  admiral.     This 
is  true;  Sir  (Jcorge  having  sailed  on  die  25th  December,  1779. 
I^crwnally,  therefore,  Mr.  Atkinson  certainly  did  not  communicate, 
with  Sir  George  Rodney,  nor  has  Mr.  Clerk  or  his  family  sho^-n. 
that  he  did  so,  either  through  the   medium  of  a  third   i^ersou,  or. 
by  letter;  and  we  confess  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  odd,  that  noi 
c|u<*stion  should  hute  been  asked  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  whether  any. 
and  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  him  to  perform  hi^  engngcment, 
and  Uial  wc  heair  nothing  more  of  him  in  this  business  than  what 
Mr.  Clerk  says  in  the  preface  to  his  book. 

Ju  a  Memoir  on  Naval  Tactics  by  the  late  Professor  Playfair, ^ 
published  in  the  'iVansactions  oi  die  Royal  Society  of  Editiburgh^i 
It  i»  a^M^^rtcd  that —  , 

*  In  the  following  year,  (1 7S1)  he  (Mr.  Clerk)  visited  London  himself,  < 
aod  had  many  ronferences  with  men  connected  with  the  navy,  amon^  j 
^rbom  he  has  mentioned  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir 
Grftrge  Rodney,  the  admiral  who  was  now  preparing  to  take  the  com-j 
m&nd  of  the  fleoi  in  the  West  Indies.  A  more  direct  channel  of  com-  , 
mxiniration  was  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dougla.'i,  who  went  out  several  4 
month*  after  the  adnurai,  in  order  to  serve  as  his  captain,  and  did  j 
actually  serve  in  that  capacity  in  tiie  mecnorabW  action  of  the  IStlt, 
April,  I7S*.  Sir  Charles,  hofore  leaving  Britain,  had  many  confe-J 
rence*  with  Mr.  Clerk  on  the  subject  of  naval  tactics,  and,  before  he, 
•ailed,  was  in  complete  possession  of  that  system.' — StatevteTit,  p.  xxv. 

Here,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  observes,  *  the  Professor  is  mistaken^ 
double  u  \*    because  Sir  Charles   did  not  go  out  several 

inonii  -  I r  George  Rodney;  they  went  out  together.    As  this 

Mconccmed  to  be  a  material  |K)int,  we  have  ascertained  the  precise 
dates.      RodncVj   haung  returned  from   the   West  Indies  to  this 
country  in  1781,  was  again  ordered  to  proceed  to  that  part  of  the , 
world.     On  iJic  24th  November,  17^1,  Sir  Charles  Douglas  was, 
spfKunled  first  raptsin  of  the  ileet  under  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  , 
the    Fofmidable,  or   any  ship  whereon  the  Admiral  should  hoist 
bis  flag.     On  tlie  1st  January,  I7tt'i,  as  appears  from  the  date  of  j 
hi*  letters,  be  was  in  the  Arrogant  (then  l>caring  the  f^ag),  and  on  < 
the  7U1  in  the  Fonnidabic,  to  which  the  Hag  had  been  shifted  09 
the  6tli  January;  and  on  the  l^Ui  of  the  same  month  tliese  ships, j 
canning  both  Sir  George  and   Douglas,  sailed  from  Torbay  for 
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the  West  Indies.  Tlie  Professor^  however,  must  hftve  jumbled 
dates  a  little— he  must  allude  to  the  first  departure  of  Rodnej 
(in  1779),  and  not  the  second  (in  1782),  in  the  interval  between 
^-hich  Mr.  Clerk  might  have  seen  Sir  Charles  Dou^Us,  who 
was  unemployed|  and,  mc  believe,  in  Londoa.  Sometiiing  more, 
however,  will  be  required  than  his  bare  assertion,  t^f^t  <  Sir 
Charles,  before  leaving  Britain,  had  many  conferences  with  &Ir. 
Clerk  on  the  subject  of  naval  tactics ;'  and  was,  before  he  sailed, 
in  '  complete  possession  of  that  system/  Tlie  inference  we 
should  draw  is,  that  no  such  communication  did  take  place;  if 
it  had,  Mr.  Clerk,  in  liis  preface,  would  not  have  b^u  siteot 
regarding  such  conferences,  the  proof  of  which  would  Jii|v^  estH* 
blished  bis  case.  The  Professor,  moreover,  after  thus  volunteer* 
ing,  in  one  part  of  his  essay,  assertions,  of  the  validity  of  which  Ik 
has  offered  no  proof,  must  thunk  himself  if  his  readers  receive 
with  considerable  caution  the  story  which  he  tells  in  another  page 
of  it,  of  the  late  Lord  lladdmgton  meeting  Rodney  at  Spa,  'in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  botli  his  bodily  and  his  mental  powers  were 
sinking  under  the  wci^t  of  years.'  '  In  this  situation  (stretched 
on  his  couch)  he  would  often  break  out  in  praise  of  Uie  Nacd 
TadicSf  exclaiming,  with  great  earnestness,  *'  John  Clerk,  of  Eldiu, 
for  ever !" '  Tliis  solitary  cheer,  Lord  Haddington  must  hsw 
thought  was  but  tardy  justice  to  a  man,  whose  name  never  once, 
as  far  as  we  can  dbcover,  escaped  the  lips,  or  was  traced  by  the 
pen,  of  the  gallant  admiral,  before  '  his  mental  powers  were 
sinking.'  And,  after  all,  is  it  quite  certain  that,  grantins  Lord 
Haddmgton*s  story  to  be  correctly  reported,  the  interpretaUon  put 
on  it  by  Mr.  Playfair  must  be  accepted  ?  We  ratlier  tliink  not: 
we  rather  thuik  tlie  good  old  admiral  might  have  wished  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Clerk's  book  to  a  friend  and 
neighbour  of  that  gentleman,  which  Lord  Haddington  was,  witfaoot 
expecting  that  this  would  be  coiftidered  as  at  all  bfearing  on  (he 
question  of  his  own  originality  in  breaking  tlie  line  on  Cbc  pawri 
est  day  of  his  expiring  life. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas,  however,  has  produced  undeniable 
testimony,  that  no  such  manoeuvre  as  that  of  Mr.  CIcik 
was  ever  suggested  to  his  father;  that  he  had  no  kooH'ledSB 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  or  roas&sGri|it  as  ll»t 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Sir  George  Rodney's  possession;  and 
that  Sir  George  had  never,  in  tlie  remotest  degree,  mentioned 
such  a  circumstance  to  his  fattier,  ft  appears  that  a  member  of 
his  family  had  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  tlic  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Clerk's  claims  had  been  advanced;  the  answer  to w)iich^i> 
dated  '  Formidable,  St.  Lucie,  Marcli  2,  1783,'  of  wfaicb  dittvtf 
Sir  Howard  gives  the  following  account  and  extracts  f^' 
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'  After  Bckn«>vlt3rlging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  commumcatiog  Mr. 

erk's  cluim  to  tlie  honour  of  having  sugg»?»wd  the  inanoBuvre  of 
bre&Ving  the  iine.  by  which  the  victory  had  In-en  gained,  my  father 
dccUrfs  **  the  whole  story  to  be  »o  far-fetched,  improbable,  wmI 
groundles?,  as  not  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation."  That  in  being  sg 
near  his  commander-in-chief,  he  had  a  far  more  experienced  instructor 
to  >7uidc  and  direct  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  than  the  author 
alluded  to  ;  and  »o  entirely  po»iiivL'  was  he  that  ho  had  never  spoken 
on  •ucU  matters  xnth  any  civilian  of  Uie  name,  thut  he  tfx)k  tlie  person 
to  wboffl  alluition  had  been  made  to  he  a  Lieutenant  Clark  of  the  nav)*; 
but  that  aven  of  such  conversation  he  (my  father)  had  no  recollection 
whatever.  He  then  iuHtnicts  his  correspondent,  that  inasmuch  aa  ha 
)ji  m.  titiorufd  or  alluded  to,  "  the  subject  should  be  treated  as  a  pro* 
di  >'nsive  to  himself,  ami  as  highly  injuriuuci  to  the  person  who 

c  !  in  chief  on  that  celebrated  day  ;"  and  who  certainly  did 

it.  1  need  of  any  instruction  derived,  or  that  could  bederived, 

from  1.1.  utenant  Clark,  or  any  other  person,  that  he  knew  of.'— • 
Siijlement^  pp.  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 

W'xth  such  dcciMve  eudence  before  us,  it  \a  scarcely  necessary 
totals  m*>p)i ,^o|ic^  ofllicvery  iiiJittcreel  Introduction  to  the  tliird 
edition  of  Clerk '«  work*  said. to  In:  writtcii^by  a  naval  officer.  '  It 
uas  Clerks  ta*  t  .'  >  s  thitt  writer^  '  which  caused  oiu*  admirali 
to  linci  out  uhi!  tlie  iiictho4  <>f^  forcing  an  eiiejiiy's  tleet  to 

cioM  acti'  '  We  ]cnoic  W^  book  \\m  in  tho 
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arf  iiirr  bis  iiractice  wim  tukcn  Ironi  this  bo«:ik,  becuuse,  before  ha 
fraUcd  for  the  U'e»t  Indies,  when  asked  iiis  opinion  of  it,  he  i$ 
knoivn  to  have  «aid|  "  [  will  show  ubat  is  iny  opinion  the  first 
linic  1  meet  an  enemy's  fleet,"'  With  iWts  knuwlrd^e  und  this 
crrOiinfy,  i*  it  not  rather  tturpiising,  lliat,  in  a  diitputed  point  of | 
tJiL:*  kind,  '  e  is  not  given  fmm   whence  Uiey  emiinated  1 

Hut  It  unl<  .  ■.^.  hup|)eus  that  Mr.  Clerk's  injndicious  frirndf 
acruple  not  to  deal  in  assoition^f  wilbout  producing  one  atom  ofj 
auvtoiiig  like  proof;  and,  indeed,  the  aullior  himself  is  not  alto* 
fle-tljer  free  from  this  defect,  for  he  suvs,  *  Sir  George  llodney. 
nimAelf,  when  be  arrived  in  Ihitain,  made  no  flcrnple  to  acknow^ 
lodge  tbiit  I  bud  BU«;^e^led  the  niauu^uvrctj  l>y  which  he  had  gained] 
(be  >':  'he  I'ith  of  April,  176^^.'— (Pixf.  p.  xliii.)     if  Mn 

Clc«l<  'US  to  \h*  »Of  he  .Hurely  might  bavi*  known   to  wbont' 

^^jr  (ieorge  l(u<lney  so  unsrnipnlou^ly  made  the  acknowledgment' 
—and  he  was  too   clever  a  peiaon  not  to  know,  tbiit  by  namin| 
thoac  iiMiividuaJs  Ite  could  at  once  terminate  the  controversy. 

TLcre  is  one  litiJe  circumstance  noticed   by  Mr.  Clerk,  whici 
U  certainly  eapnblr  of  l>enig  construtd  to  bear  upon  the  4juestioii 
■t  imir,  III  "'ivi  l/urd  Hi>dnt'y's  opinion'  of  Clerk's  *  Na\at 

Tacllo';'  I  C)n  liisuiilvnl  in  tJie  \\v»t  Indies,  Uo<lney  feli 
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in  with  ami  engaged  the  French  fleet,'off  the  islantl  of  ^farUnico» 
the  17th  April.  1780.    In  his  official  despatch,  giving  an  accoantf^ 
the  buttle,  is  the  following  passage  : — *  At  fort}'-five  iniouteK  after 
six,  I  gave  notice,  by  public  signal,  that  my  intention  was  lo  attxd 
the  enemy's  rear  with  my  whole  force.'     This  is  precisely  what  n 
recommended  in  Mr.  Clerk's  system  ;  and  therefore  it  was  natiinl 
enough  for  him  to  conclude  that  Rodney  had  intended  to  act  Kfi 
to  it.     '  ITiis,'  says  he,  '  was  a  language  altogellier  new,  eilhef 
from  Admiral  Rodney  or  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  as  it  wn 
tJie  tir&t  instance  in  which   a   Britisli  admiral  had  vcnlurvd  to  de- 
viate from  the  old  practice,  I  could  not  help  immediately  ascrib* 
It  to  the  communications  1   had   made  to   Mr.  Atkinson  *     Tl 
was  undoubtedly  a  fair  and  le^ritimate  conclusion.      Rodney,  ho 
ever,  found   himself  compelled  to   alter  this   plan   of  attack ;  uo 
which  Mr.  Clerk  observes, — '  Elated  as  1  was  by  the   above  |»a*- 
ige,  1  was  disappointed  by  another  in  the  same  letter  ;  *  it  was  b 
ignal  he   made   '  for  every  ship  to  bear  down  and  steer  for  ho 
opposite  in  the  enemy's  line.'      We  can  inform  Mr.  Clerk  rr/ty  I 
altered  his  plau.     Instead  of  obeying  the  signal,  two  of  ihr  oM 
captains,  who  were  to  lead,  hauled   their  wind,  and  stood  ft>r 
van  of  die  enemy,  conceiving,  no  doubt,  the  old  plan  of  a  dista 
cannonade  in  rtnniing  along  the  line  was  intended.    The  coi 
quence  of  which  was,  as  Rodney  says  in  the  reprimand   given 
one   of  them,*   that  instead   of  his   line  engaging,  as   he  lia<i  i 
tended,  at  ixvo  cables*  distance  from  each  otiier,  they  bad  - 
from   the  centre  ttco  leagues.      Rodney  states  he   kept  n  .    >l 

flying;  but  in  his  lime  naval  signals  were  in  a  very  imperfect  sial 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  this  departure  from  the  in 
tion  announced  by  the  first  signal,  thai  ought  to  have  caused  bi 
disappointment  to  the  author  of  the  *  lissay  on  Naval  Tactics/ fa; 
the  cause  of  it  been  explained;  but,  what  is  much  more  to 
pnr|)ose,  it  Ls  a  well  known  fact,  that  on  the  Idth  and  ll)lh  of  Ma; 
when  Rodney  brought  the  Cotmt  de  Orasse  to  action,  he  sho 
no  disposition  to  adopt  Mr.  Clerk*s  system,  as  he  might  ha%«d 
particularly  on  the  latter  day.      *  1  was  extremely  inortiticd^*  a 
Clerk,  '  that  although  on  both  occasions  he   met  the  enetny 
contrary  tacks,   and   from  the  leeward,   he  showed   no  intenti 
whaifvtr  of  alleinpting  to   cut  asunder  ihe  enemy's  line,  or  CMSi 
of  separating  or  cutting  off  a  single  i;hip  from  the  rest  of  the  Unff 
although  this  could  have  been  accompl  itched  with  the  greatest  eaie,' 
What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  adniiral't  cod- 


*  *  Ymir  Irtdisg  in  lh«  runner  you  did  inOnrcd  otiicn  to  fnlluw  «o  b^il  an  exawpl*, 
And  thereby  forfcCUng  thai  the  signal  fur  (lies  line  wu  onI>  al  fuw  caUri  tmctK  dt^twrn* 
frum  ctcli  uthrr,  ihe  v«d  ditliion  wu  Ifd  by  you  to  toorD  tlun  two  Uvffvei  matamx  froa 
lli«  ctfitre  dituion,'  Ac.—^Nmvmi  CArem^j  tol.'  L  p.  362. 
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duct  on  this  occasion  ?  Eitlier  thtit  he  was  unacquainted  with 
Ji^r.  Clerk's  *  system/  or  tlmt^  being  acquainted  with,  lie  did  not 
'Wt  yet  approve  of  it. 

Many  years  after  Sir  George  Rodney's  return  to  England,  (in 
June,  17H9,)  a  copy  of  ihe  first  edition  of  Clerk's  book  (Jan.  Isl, 
1782),  with  marginal  notes  by  Rotiney,  was  sent  by  the  Admiral 
to  ihe  lale  General  Ilobcri  Clerk,  who  had  asked  his  opinion  on 
ll»e  '  Naval  Tactics.'  These  '  Notes*  are  printed  in  their  proper 
places,  in  the  third  edition  of  ihe  *  Ussay,'  as  is  also  a  private  '  Nar- 
rative* of  his  Lordship,  written  and  transmitted  to  the  General  at 
the  same  time,  containing  his  if  marks  on  the  battle  of  the  1 2th 
April,  178*2.  At  this  time,  in  1789,  Lord  Rodney  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  tlie  claims  set  up  by  Clerk; 
yet,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appenr,  neither  in  the  *  Narra-' 
ticc'  nor  the  *  Notes,'  is  there  the  slightest  notice  taken  of  the 
author  or  of  his  svstein,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  note, 
^^hich  ap|K-ars  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  system,  and  is  so  re-* 
niarkable  in  other  respects,  that  we  are  induced  to  insert  it. 

*  Saie  by  hnd  Rotiney, — And  it  is  well  known,  that  attempting^  to 
bring  to  action  the  enemy,  ship  to  ship,  is  contraiy  to  common  sense, 
«nd  a  proof  tbat  that  Admiral  is  not  an  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  take 
every  advantage  nf  an  enemy,  and  to  bring,  if  possible,  the  whole 
fleet  unHcr  his  command  to  attack  half  or  part  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
by  which  lie  will  be  sure  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  taking  the  park 
•llAck*?(I,  and  likewise  defeating  t)ie  other  part  by  detail,  unless  they 
make  a  timely  retreat.  During  all  the  commands  Admiral  Kodney 
has  been  entrtisted  with,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  bring  his  echoic  force ^ 
against  part  of  the  cru:my's^  and  never  was  so  absurd  as  to  bring  ship 
against  ship,  when  the  enemy  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acting 
otherwise  ;  and,  as  he  told  the  King  before  any  of  his  actions  took 
place,  that  he  would  always  take  the  lce*gage;  first,  because  it  pre- 
Tefited  the  enemy's  retreat ;  secondly,  because  if  any  of  his  ships 
were  disabled,  l>y  putting  their  helm  a*weather  the  next  ship  closed 
the  Ltnr,  and  secured  the  disabled  ship.' 

To  wbkh  there  is  np]H'nded,  by  Clerk's  editor,  ' 

•  /fWr  Inf  rt  A^n«/  Offirrr. — Yet  Lord   Rodnpy  did  not  act  in  Ihia 
wmf.     On  the    ISth  April,  he  gave  u^j  the  lee-gage,   and  took  the 

;  and  instead  of  doubling  in  and  overpowering  the  rear,  he  I 

the  van.' — Chrh\<i  Awvi/  Tnctics^  p.  IS. 
Unquestionably  he  gave  up  the  lee-gage,  or  he  could  not  have 
cnttlielinc;  bnt  the  naval  officer  is  not  quite  correct   in  saying 
that  *  instead  of  donblin^  in  and  overpowering  tin*  rear,  he  fol* 
If>wod  the  van,* — ht  *lid  double  in,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
•  ihf  British   ndmirars  ship,  the   Formidable,   reached  the  enemy's 
fourth  (r/y.   eighth  ?)  ship  from   their  van,  and  began  a   very  doMj 
action  within  half-musket-shut,  And  continued  such  action  close  along 

tlie 


the  enem/s  line,  under  an  easy  sail,  till  an  opening  appttred  ft!  tba 
tliird  ship  astern  of  the  enemy's  admiral,  which  gave  an  opportuiu^ 
of  breaking  their  line,  and  putting  their  rear  in  the  utmost  coafnsiini^ 
when  six  of  their  ships  falling  on  board  each  other,  in  this  conditkn 
the  admiral  and  division  attacked  them,  tore  them  to  pieces,  and  tbs 
moment  they  bad  disengaged  themselves,  they  bore  away  right  before 
the  wind.* — Lord  Rodney's  Narrative.    Essays  p.  28tf. 

We  venture  to  say  no  one  will  readily  believe  tliat  L<ord  Rodnej 
was  capable  of  annotating  thus  deliberately  on  Clerk's  book  in 
1789,  if  he  had  been  conscious  of  owing  the  great  victory  of  178^ 
to  its  suggestions,  without  manfully  and  distinctly  expressing  fan 
sense  of  his  obligations  in  some  part  of  his  comments.  Indeed 
this,  in  our  view,  is  the  nio^it  serious  part  of  the  whole  Ques- 
tion. It  goci  to  something  more  imuortant  than  professiooil 
skill  or  genius — it  touches  the  moral  character  of  this  great  nun. 

We  have  now  stated  all  the  material  points  that  bear  on 
Mr.  Clerk's  claim ;  and  wc  must  confess,  that  the  impression 
on  our  minds  is,  tliat  it  has  not  been  substaatiated.  Hid 
any  copy  of  tlie  work  been  in  possession  of  tlie  Admiral  or 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  it  must  have  been  known  and  talked  of 
before,  and  its  merits,  after  the  action,  canvassed  aud  compared 
witli  what  took  place  in  the  battle.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  canvass  or  conversation  did  occur,  eidier  before  or  afler. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  the  intelligent  physician  of  the  fleet,  the  (ntvA 
and  medical  adviser  of  Lord  Rodney,  lias  shown  diat  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  die  question  of  breaking  tlie  enemy's  line 
did  present  itself,  and  could  hardly  have  been  avoided,  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  commenced.     lie  says — 

'  About  half  an  hour  before  the  engagement  commenced,  at  break- 
fast, on  board  the  Formidable,  the  company  consisting  of  the  Admiral, 
Sir  Charles  Douglas,  captain  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Simnoons,  com- 
mander of  the  ship.  Lord  Cranstoun,  a  volunteer  poat-eaptaio,  tke 
Admiral's  Secretary,  and  myself,  the  cont-ersation  naturally  turned 
on  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  day  ;  and  Lord  Cranstoun  remarked, 
that  if  our  fleet  should  maintain  its  present  relative  poHttion,  stfcrinf 
the  same  course,  close  hauled,  on  the  opposite  tack  to  the  eneny,  ire 
must  necessarily  pass  through  their  line  in  running  along,  and 
closing  with  it  in  action.  The  Admiral  visibly  caught  the  idea,  and 
no  doubt  decided  in  his  own  mind,  at  that  moment,  to  attempt  a 
manoeuvre  hitherto  unpractised  in  naval  tactics/ — Select  Medkd 
Distertationt,  p.  75. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  Uiat  Captain  Lord  Cranstoun's 
remark,  tliat  *  if  our  fleet  should  niointaiii  its  present  relative  po- 
sition, steering  the  same  course,  close  hauled,  on  the  opposite 
tack  to  die  enemy,  wc  must  necessarily  pOMg  through  <Ae£r  me  in 
running  along,' — ^indeed  it  is  hardly  credible, — that  sudi  an  ob- 
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servation  should  not  have  brought  to  the  imraediate  r^coHectioii 
of  either  Sir  George  Rodney^  or  Sir  Charies  Douglas,  and  drawn 
from  them  some  remark  on,  Mr.  Clerk's '  Tactics/ had  either  of  theni 
]i>een  in  possession  of  the  book,  or  had  even  ever  heard  of  it. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  is  stout  on  this  point ;  for  he  is  the  person,  no 
doubt,  on  whose  authority  the  following  statement  is  made  by  Sir 
H.  Douglas : — 

'  I  have  been  assured  by  a  distinguished  and  learned  person,  who 
was  several  years  in  Lord  Rodney's  flag  ship,  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
portant department,  and  who  was  present  with  him  in  six  general 
engagements,  including  that  of  the  12th  of  April,  17SS,  that  he  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Clerk,  nor  any  mention  of  his  work,  till  some  time 
after  the  peace  of  1783.  lliis  distinguished  person  was  in  habits  of 
considerable  intimacy  with  the  Admiral  and  the  Captain  of  the  Fleet, 
and  was  present  at  many  conversatbns  between  them  on  tactical 
subjects.  His  situation  necessarily  brought  him  much  about  the 
person  and  into  the  society  of  the  Admiral ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  that  he  could  have  remained  ignorant  of  a  matter  of  such 
interest  and  importance,  as  that  which  Mr.  Clerk  is  asserted  to  have 
communicated.' — Statement,  p.  xxxi. 

That  the  '  Admirar  should  vUibltj  catch  at  ike  idea  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  having,  as  we  have  seen,  once  before  intended  to  put 
it  in  practice  ;  but  that  he  should  decide,  in  his  own  mind,  at  tlie 
moment,  to  attempt  any  such  manoeuvre,  could  hardly  be  the 
case,  as  he  could  not  then,  by  any  possibility,  know  whether  cir- 
cumstances would  be  favourable  for  putting  in  practice  such  an 
operation.  Had  he  intended  it  dien,  or  even  after  running 
down  the  French  line  as  far  as  the  centre,  notice  must  necessarily 
have  been  given  by  signal,  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet  might  know 
bow  to  act  in  concert.  No  such  signal  was  ever  given ;  and  we 
adhere,  therefore,  to  what  we  know  to  be  a  very  general  opinion, 
that  the  breaking  of  the  Hue  was  the  thought  of  die  moment, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  opening  in  the  enemy's  line,  but  chiefly 
by  a  shift  of  the  wind,  favourable  to  the  occasion,  just  as  the 
rorniidable  was  approaching  to  that  opening,  and  indeed  almost 
within  the  enemy's  line  before  she  was  aware  of  it.  It  was  at  this 
critical  moment  that  Kodney  '  seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
their  line,  and  putting  their  rear  in  tlie  utmost  confusion/  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  when  the  Formidable,  the  Namur,  and 
tfie  Duke,  had  passed  the  line,  no  immediate  signal  was  made  to 
direct  either  the  van  or  the  rear  how  to  act,  from  the  want  of 
«hjch  a  plausible  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  Rodney  was  not 
prepared  to  carry  Mr.  Clerk's  system  into  effect,  nor,  for  the 
moment,  how  to  reap  the  best  advantage  that  it  miglit  afford. 
Indeed  Uie  autlior  says,  in  his  observations  on  this  battle,  that 
'  Che  rear  division  of  die  enemy,  and  not  the  van,  ought  to  have 
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been  the  object  of  pursuit;^  and  thinks  that   much  more 
have  been  done  by  following  his  suggestions. 

Although,   however,  our  decided  opinion  is  that  neither  the 
nHminil  nor  the  cnptain  of   the    fleet    had  any  knowledge  of   Mr, 
Clerks  *  Tactics,'  we  think  at  the  same  lime  that  ilial  author  mig 
very  naturally   suppose    the    reverse.      He   places  lib  system 
tactics  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  ;  that  friend   undertakes  to  p 
it  in  possession  of  Kodncy,  ju;st  when  going  to  lake  the  coiumaml 
of  the  West  India  fleet.    Shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  station, 
engages  the  enemy,  and  directs,  by  signal^  just  what  Clerk  p 
poses.   He  fights  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  which  his  own  shi 
performs  the  mananure  proposed  by  Clerk.      L'nder  such  circu 
stances,  any   indiflerent   person,   less    sanguine    than    project 
generally  are,  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  Rodney  had   real 
acted  on  the  suggestions  of  the   author.     But  whether  he  did 
or  not  IS  of  little  importance  as  to  the  merifs  of  the  system  ;   o 
the  value  of  tliesc  it  must  stand  or  fall  ;  all  that  it  did  for  itodnc 
was  to  throw  the  whole  IVench  line,  both  van  and  rear,  into  a 
fusion,  and  to  bring  on  a  running  fight  which  lasted  nmc  hou 
namely  from  nine  iu  the  morning,  when  the  line  was  cut  ihrougl 
till  six  in  the  evening.   It  has  since  been  put  in  practice  tin  scvei 
occasions,  and  with  complete  success.    Of  its  eflicacy,  when  proj 
nppoilnuities  present  them:^elve!^,  and  the  measure  is  e.\eeutt.>d  \>u 
due  precaution  aiul  judgment,  no  one  will  doubt,  after  the  gloiious 
results   which   followed    its   adoption  in   the   battles  of  Camper^ 
down,  the  Nile,  and  IVafalgar  ;  and  the  author  and   his  fricn 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  many  of  the  ablest  uflice 
in  the  navy  are  conWnced  of  its  advantages,  and  are  ready  i 
acknowledge  llie  obligations  they  owe  to  *  Clerk's  i'lssay  on  N  av 
'i'actics  '     'r\\v  only  wonder  is,  ilial  wiih  this  opinion  and  pr 
of  its  merits,  so  simple  an   operation  should  not  have  been   di 
covered  and  practised  generally  a  century  before  cither  Rodney 
Clerk  was  born.     It  is  only  acting  by  sea,  what  Ituonapartc 
by  land,  whenever  he  could  put  it  in  practice. 

And  this  brings  back  to  our  recollection  some  remarks  M-e  mad 
a  few  years  ago  on  the  book  in  question,  iu  our  review  of  '  Dupin 
on  the  Navy  of  England  and   IVance,'  wherein  we  e\pret»»ed 
opitiion  that  the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line  was  not  an  origi 
invention  of  Mr.  Clerk,  much    less  a  *  magnificent  invcntioo/ 
it  had  been   styled   in  Scotland  ;  but  tJiat  it  was  lakcu,  aim 
wholly,  from  n  work  by  1^  P^re  Paul  Iloste,  .Jesuit,  publish 
nearly  a  century  before  Clerk  wrote.     Among  othur  mana:uvre« 
dr-Mcrilnid  by  this  uutlior  is  one  entitled  *  Traverser  Tarm^  e 
nemie/  on  v%hich  we  noticed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  the  author  states  us  hkely  to  be  the  result  of  such  an  ope- 
ration : 
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ration  ;  tliat  the  latter  may  out>veig]i  the  former;  that  he  calls  it  a 

hazardous  mauueuvruy — cxtretnefnent  hardie  et  dehicate, — and  one   i 

which  ought  ouly  to  be  rcsorlud   to  on  purticular  occasions,  and  I 

well  considered  by  the  A(hiiiral  in   command      We  have  agaia  I 

compared  the  two  systems  of  Pere  Hosie  and   Mr.  Clerk ;  and,  J 

after  a  cloc»e  examinutioii,  arc  ready  to  admit  that  onr  expression  | 

wail  too  sttroog,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  Clerk  may  have  written  I 

bij  book  without  having  ever  seen  the  work  of  P^re  Uoste.     We  J 

have  reason,  imleed,  to  believe,  that  few  persons  in  England  were  J 

acquaintcil  witli  iXa  exinteuce  till  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  1 

d   that  in   Edinburgh   no   such  book  was  to  be  found,  or  had  J 

reu  been  heard  of.      We  are  assured  that,  in  point  of  fatt,  after  1 

trnoticeof  it,  some  of  thefamilyof  Clerk,  curious  to  sec  the  work,  J 

it  to  Paris  for  a  copy  of  it.      It  uu(|Ueslionably  by  no  means  foU  J 

lows  that  because  two  |>ersons  hit  upon  the  same  idea,  both  o(  theia] 

should    not    be    entitled   to   the  merit   of  originality.     No  one  I 

will  refuse  that  merit   either  to   Cavendish,  whr>  discovered  the  I 

tmposition  of  water  by   the  union   of   two    gases,  or   to   La- J 

W.sier,  for   hi*  discovery  of  the   decomposition  of  that  e!ement|.| 

both  made  at  one   and  the  same  time,  wiiliout  communication.  1 

No  one  will  deny  to  Savcry  tlie  luvention  of  the  steam-engluC|  1 

thtmgh   he  learned  the  expansive  force  of  steam  by   coDdensa«.J 

lion  from  tlie  Marqui^t  of  Worcester's  'Century  of  Inventions.' J 

The    late    Karl   Stanhi»pc,    Milh-r   of    D.'ilswiuton,    and    Pulton,  j 

V  ^  for  the  hiMiour  of  having  tirst  suggested  the  aj>pli-  j 

( ;.  iin  to  na\igattou,  and  each  of  ihem   may  be  entitled] 

to  the  merit  he  claimed,  though  the  tirst  invention  is  due  to  JonarJ 

iJian  Hulls,  to  whom  Geo.  ll.   granted   a  patent  iu   1737;  it  M 

extrrmely  likely  that  neither  Stanhope,  Pultun,  nor  Dalswintonaj 

nor  half  a  dozen  persons  perhaps  in  all  England,  knew  uny  tiling  oH 

Jonathan  Hulls  lilt  he  was  nieutioned  in  the   Quarterly  ReviettrA 

In  hfee   manner,   Mr.  Clerk  may  be  set  down  as  the  inventor  of 

Ills  system  of  naval  luetics,  notwithstanding  tlie  previous  work  on 

the  same  iinbjcct  by  P^re  Hnste,  the  Jesuit.     It  is  very  probable, 

nay,  we  think  it  may  be   assinned   us  certain,  that  he  hud  never 

seen  that  book  when  his  own  was  published  ;  uud  it  is  clear  that, 

however  ignorant  Ifodney  might  be, — we  think,  we  cannot  doubt, 

tca$ — of  Clerk's  llaory  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  April  the 

rjlh,  the  flnid  theory  had  been  tnattired  ui  the  author's  mind  long 

before  llinl  action  occurred.     The    irulli    i.i,   Mr.  CUrk's   merits 

camiot  U*  touched  by  any  part  of  this  last  controversy. 

11.  The  material*  are  few;  and  tliose  not  of  the  mottt  ttatisfactorv, 
kind,  by  which  we   nmst  guide  our  decision  as  to  the  claim   noiH 
preferred    by  Sir    Howard    Douglas,    tui    iM-hiilf  of    his    father; 
naincly,  '  tliat  he  was  the  original  suggeslcr  of  the  decisive  ma<- 
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tioeuvre  of  breaking  the  tine,  practised  in  the  battle  of  llie  ISth  of 
April/  ^'hich  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  victory.  Bat  his 
motives^  or  apology,  for  noW  advancing  this  daim  we  rfmll  girc 
hi  his  own  words : — 

*  The  obligation  to  discharge  this  filial  duty  attached  first  to  nf 
elder  brothers,  who,  being  both  in  the  naval  service,  were  better  qot- 
liiied  than  I  to  execnte  such  an  undertaking,  and  who  always  intenM 
to  attempt  it.  But  they  have  long  since  been  removed  from  tlds 
world ;  and  I  am  warned  by  time  and  the  uncertaintieB  of  life,  pvti- 
cnlarly  to  persons  of  my  profession,  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  delay 
the  sacred  duty — the  filial  obligation,  which  has  now  devolved  upon 
me.  There  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  degree  of  fitness  in  my  bringing  the 
subject  forward  at  this  time.  Thoi^h  not  belonging  to  the  naval  pro* 
fession,  I  again  venture  to  address  Us  memberR  on  a  professional  sub- 
ject. I  assert,  and,  I  trust,  in  a  fair,  liberal,  and  becoming  manner,8 
parent's  right  to  a  high  professional  honour,  which,  though  claimed 
;n  part  by  others,  has  oeen  awarded  exclusively  to  him  by  professioiul 
wntcrs  of  the  first  distinction,  upon  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses; 
and  I  shall  establish  this  by  proof,  such  as  no  son,  properly  tenacious 
of  his  father's  fame,  could  fgel  justified  in  withholding  from  the  pub- 
lic, in  such  a  case  as  this.' — Staiementt  pp.  xvi.,  xviL 

The  documents  produced  by  Sir  Howard.  Douglas,  in  support 
of  a  claim  which  his  father  appears  not  only  never  to  have  pre- 
fcrredy  but  to  have  indignantly  rejected,  we  are  free  to  confess,  do 
not,  according  to  our  notions  of  evidence,  amount  to  anything 
like  '  proof  or  even  probability.  He  tells  us  that  his  father 
'  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  claim  more  than  Sir  George 
Bodiiey  had  publicly  given  him ;'  that  *  he  severely  reprobated  all 
assumptions,  whether  vain  or  just,  of  persons  claimant  of  credit, 
M'liich  if  not  officially  reported  or  acknowledged  by  the  chief,  should 
be  deemed  by  the  public  to  be  derogatory  to  bis  honour ;'  that '  there 
arc  many  persons  still  living  who  remember  well  the  delicacy  with 
Avhich  his  father  waived  this  subject, when  pressed  or  complimented 
upon  the  question. — '  He  never,  1  repeat,  asserted,  or  wouM 
accept,  when  complimented  upon  it,  greater  share  in  the  bonoun 
of  tliat  day  than  had  been  publicly  and  officially  given  him;  and 
I  am  sure  his  spirit  would  not  approve  of  my  reclaiming  any  of 
the  laurels  of  that  achievement  from  the  tomb  of  his  chief.' 
(p.  Ixi.) 

W  e  shall  now  produce  the  whole  of  the  evidence  advanced  by 
Sir  Howard  in  support  of  the  claim  tlius  rejected  and  disavowed 
by  Sir  Charles  Douglas.  It  consists — first,  of  the  following 
paragraph  in  Admiral  Ekins' '  Na\al  Battles.' 

'  Of  the  character  and  talents  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  then  captain 
of  the  fleet,  tlie  service  at  large  cannot  be  ignorant ;  yet  it  may  not 
generally  be  known,  that  to  him,  by  passing  through  ^e  enemy's  line, 

are 
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ftre  we  mdebttd  for  the  fbrtanate  result  of  that  day.  Lord  Rodnclr 
lud  at  first  oppased  it,  by  directing  the  helm  to  be  pat  to  fftarboard, 
^en  Sir  C.  Douglas  bad  ordered  it  to  be  pat  "  a-port ; "  and  the 
master,  seeing  the  rnconvemence  likely  to  arise  from  this  difference 
of  opinion,  caused  the  helm  to  be  kept  amidships  :  soon  after.  Sir  C. 
l>ODgUs  urging  it  a  second  toe,  the  chief  said, "  Then  do  as  you 
please."  ' — Skdementy  p.  xlix. 

This  being  mere  assertion  without  authority,  (though,  we  think, 
it  win  be  seen  presently  whence  it  proceeds,)  we  may  pass  it 
orer  without  further  comment,  as  being  of  no  weight  whatever  in 
the  decision  of  die  question  at  issue. 

The  next  document,  from  the  same  work,  is  pretty  much  of  the 
Same  descriptioa :  it  is  from  a  naval  officer,  without  name,  and  is 
as  follows  :-^ 

'  I  doubt  whether,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  the  breaking  of  the  lin'<£ 
eame  within  Rodney's  plan  of  attack,  or  he  never  would  have  allowed 
his  van  to  have  run  down  to  leeward  of  the  enemy.  I  suspect  it  was 
change  of  wind,  and  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  that  caused  the  Formi* 
dable  to  do  it' — Statement^  p.  1. 

This  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  Sir  James  Saumarez,  which, 
however,  goes  only  to  declare  his  conviction  that  neither  the 
admiral  nor  his  captain  had  any  knowledge  of  Clerk's  book,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  need  not  quote. 

We  next  come  to  the  only  important  documents  of  '  living  vrit- 
netscs,'  which  are  the  two  following : — 
*  Cop^  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Sir  Charles  Dashicood,  K.C.B.^  ^,^» 

*  DeiB  Sxa, — I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  forwarding  me  the  various  documents  (which  I  herewith 
return)  relative  to  the  glorious  battle  of  the  ISth  of  April,  because  if 
I  cannot  throw  any  new  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  can,  at  all 
events,  corroborate  the  statement  made  by  Admiral  £kins.t 

*  Whether  Sir  George  Rodney,  or  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Clerk  previous  to  their  leaving  England,  rela* 
tive  to  the  practicability  of  breaking  an  enemy's  line ;  or  whether 
these  great  and  gallant  officers  ever  convened  or  consulted  together 
on  such  a  subject,  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  think  I  can  suffi- 
ciently prove,  from  circumstances  that  eventually  occurred,  and  which 
came  within  my  owu  knowledge,  the  absolute  improbability  of  such  a 
eonversation  having  occurred  with  Mr.  Clerk,  or  that  the  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  fleet  had  previously  consulted  together  on  the  impor- 
tant subject ;  but  that  the  idea  emanated  from  the  mind  of  your  ex- 
eeUent  &ther,  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

*  I  ahall  simply  relate  facts,  to  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and  can 

*  Tlilt  oAc«r  hfti  ao  Briinh  order;  it  apDetn,  hj  the  List  of  Navtl  Officers,  thst 
as  Ins  the  pBrtagnMB  ordar  of  Oniad  Cnm  of  the  Tower  ud  Swocd. 

t  We  abovld  Uka  to  Iebow  wAo  made  iho  lUtcment  to  Adminl  Ekiu  ? 

vouch 
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vouch  for  their  truth.  Being  one  of  the  aide-de-camps  to  the 
mander-in-chief  on  that  memorable  day,  it  was  my  duty  to  attend 
on  him  and  the  captain  of  the  fleet,  as  occadion  might  require.  It  m 
happened,  that  some  time  after  the  battle  had  commenced,  and  whi 
M'e  were  wannly  engaged,  1  was  stajuhng  near  Sir  Charles  Doug' 
who  was  leaning  on  the  hammocks  (which  in  those  days  were  »lO' 
across  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter  deck),  his  head  resting  on  one ' 
and  his  eye  occasionally  glancing  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  apparen 
in  deep  meditation,  as  if  some  great  event  was  crossing  his  min 
suddenly  raising  his  head,  and  turning  quickly  round,  he  said,  **  ~ 
Where's  Sir  George?"  "  In  the  after-cabin,  sir,"  I  replied 
immediately  went  aft ;  I  followed  ;  and  on  meeting  Sir  George  comi 
from  the  cabin  close  to  the  wheel,  he  took  off  his  cockwl  hat  with 
right  hand,  holding  his  long  spy-glass  in  his  left,  making  a  low 
profound  bow,  said,  **  Sir  George,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  victory 
"  Poh  I"  said  the  chief,  as  if  lialf  angry,  **  the  day  is  not  half  won  yet 
**  Break  the  line,  Sir  George!"  said  your  father,  *'  the  day  is  your  a 
and  I  will  insure  you  liie  victory.*'  **  No,"  said  the  admiral,  "  I 
not  break  my  line."  After  another  request  and  another  refusal, 
Charles  desired  the  helm  to  be  put  a-port ;  Sir  George  ordered  it 
starboard.  On  your  father  ordering  it  again  to  port,  the  admi 
sternly  said,  *'  Remember,  Sir  Charles,  that  I  am  commander-in-ch 
— starboard,  sir,"  addressing  the  master,  who,  during  ihiscomrov^r 
had  placed  the  helm  aniidshi]js.  Both  the  adniirdl  and  captain  th 
»ci»arated  ;  the  former  going  aft,  and  the  latter  forward.  In  the  cour 
of  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  each  turned  and  again  met  nearly 
same  s]x>t,  when  Sir  Charles  quietly  and  coolly  agmn  addr 
chief — **  Only  break  the  Hne,  Sir  George,  and  the  day  is  )'Our 
The  admiral  then  said,  in  a  quick  and  hurried  way,  **  Well,  well, 
as  you  like;^'  and  immediately  turned  round  and  walked  into 
after  cabin.  The  words  **  Port  the  Ijelra  !"  were  scarcely  ulle 
when  Sir  Charles  ordered  me  down  Nvith  directions  to  commence  firi 
on  thu  larboard  side.  On  my  return  to  the  quarter  deck,  I  found 
Formidable  passing  between  two  French  ships,  each  nearly  loac 
us.  We  were  followed  by  the  Namur,  and  the  rest  of  the  sh 
astern ;  and  from  that  moment  the  victory  was  decided  in  our  favour 
'  You  may  naturally  -suppose  I  was  very  young  at  the  time  ;  but  t 
circumstances  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  they  are 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  it  occurred  but  yesterday  ;  and  I  ni 
doubt  if  there  is  a  man  now  living  who  saw  and  heard  so  much  of 
^^  transaction  us  myself,  cxcqjt,  probably,  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Yorl 

^H  who  vms  also  a  brother  aide-de-camp. 

^™  *  Having  thus  Eitated  mere  matters  of  fact  just  as  they  ocmrred, 

r  within  my  own  knowledge,  I  leave  any  roan  to  draw  what  uifi 

I  he  pleases  ;  but  1  would  a^k  him,  supposing  the  admiral  had  h 

I  a  conversutwn,  either  jointly  or  separately  with  Mr  Clerk 

I  to  their  leaving  England,  or   that  these  great  and  gallant  officers 

L  ever  consulted  together  on  llic  subject  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line. 

^K  wooM 
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•wcMld  such  a  difFerenre  of  opinion  have  existod,  or  sueli  a  kind  of  con- 
iroversvi  as  I  have  related,  have  taken  place  I  1  say,  no.  I  am 
ntojii  clearly  convinced,  and  my  mind  most  thoroughly  satisfied,  that 
the  idea  uf  breaking  the  line  never  entered  into  the  imagination 
even  rour  gallant  father,  till  the  moment  of  his  leaning  on  the  hnm«' 
mocks,  and  looking  towards  the  enemy's  ships.  His  deep  thought  ati 
that  instant — his  sudden  raising  his  head  from  his  hand,  as  if  he  had; 
just  then  settled  something  In  his  mind — the  quick  way  of  his  turning^ 
round,  and  the  anxious  look  he  gave  when  he  said,  **  Dash,  where't 
Sir  Gw>v^e  ?** — oil  convince  me  that  the  idea  of  breaking  the  line  first 
«ntorvd  his  nuod  at  that  moment,  and  that  he  seized  it  with  avidity. 

*  I  ihiuk  I  have  sutBciently  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  im* 
partial  Tiian,  the  great  probability,  if  not  absolute  ccrlaintt/^  that  the 
i  i;i  the  mind  of  your  excellent  father  at  the  very  time  I  have 
jn               ir;  and  that  this  great  event  decided  the  battle  is  beyund' 

l^ulit.      This  is  my  6rm  upinion  ;  1  have  held  it  for  seven  and  fort 
ytarv,  and  I  shall  ooDiinae  in  the  same  sentiments  to  the  last  moment' 
of  my  r^ustencc. 

^  1  hod  the  good  fortune  to  be  much  noticed  by  the  captain  of  the 
flcfit,  daily  and  hourly  in  his  cabin,  and  my  time  was  much  occ*upied  ia 
co]iyiDg  various  documents;  amongst  tlicm  was  a  *^  Comparative 
Statement  of  the  Force  of  the  French  and  English  Fleets,  showing* 
tV  "■'.  \t  of  Metal  and  Shot  thrown  in  a  Broadside  from  each."  1^ 
]  r^,  you  cnuhl  find  such  a  document  amongst  your  father^i 

]  c  thankful  for  a  copy.     I  am  sure  I  wrote  some  hun- 

<J  on*'  niy^^elf,  but  it  has  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

^  I  shall  Ircl  faction  in  giving  the  son  of  so  good  and  so 

jl^ftta  man  ain  n  formation  in  my  power. 

*  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  esteem, 

Your  tery  obliged  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

Ch.  Da8Uwooi>,  Capt.  RN/ 
Ti.;.  u  followed  by — 
'  '  'a  Ltiter  from  an  Officer  of  the  Formidablr  {now  a  Fhig- 

'  'jf'-i  /   >,  Julai  Formidable tjuil  now  chasing  the  French  Flcely  13/A 

*  About minutes  past  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  our 

vnn  ^h!]>^  began  firing  ;  hut  the  enemy  had  the  weather-gage.      7Tj( 
r  wo*  in  the  centre  of  our  fleet,  and  the  Duke  nhead  of  us* 

li.  :  n'itcrn      The  DuVe  went  to   leeward,  as   the  rest  of  th« 

r  'lid  ;  Imii  the  Formidable  cut  through  the  French  line, 

i  >,.   ^_  :      1  H<jod,  who  was  in  the  rear,  when  he  saw  the  bow  of  i 
the  Formxdfihie  open  tlirough  the  Frencli  lino,  gave  three  cheers, 
laid  the  day  was  ourn.* — Utattmcni,  pp.  6(i,  ^7. 
And  again  from  the  same  ofliccr — 

•  Soitn  %t*ritifn  u/  thf  itnu\  hy  an  Offirrr,  {lunv  a  Fimt'OJftccr* ,^  wko 

tertfd  in  the  Ftn-midahlr  in  Uw  BalUe  of  the  IWi  of  April, 

'  Al>oui  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  I9ih  of  April,  I7s8,  Sir 


*  Vic«-Admirml  Sir  Ju*e|>h  Sjilney  Yorko,  K.CB. 
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Charles  Douglas  went  into  Lord  Rodney's  cabin,  who  waa  then  abed, 
and  told  Inm  that  Providence  had  given  him  the  French  fleet  oq 
his  lee-bow,  on  which  the  admiral  got  up,  and  gave  liis  general  orden 
to  prepare  for  battle.  At  half-past  seven  the  engagement  begin. 
At  eleven  a.  h.  there  appeared  an  opening  sufficient  for  oar  ships  to 
divide  the  French  line.  Sir  Charles  observed  to  the  admiral,  thu 
there  was  now  a  fine  opportunity  for  severing  the  rear  and  half 
the  centre  from  the  Ville-de-Paris  ;  to  which  Lord  Rodney  replied, 
that  it  was  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  Sir  Charles  said,  the  more 
danger  the  more  glory,  if  it  succeeded,  which  he  doubted  not  it  would 
But  the  admiral  still  objected,  and  called  out  to  the  helm,  (for  we  were 
then,  as  the  wind  favoured  us,  luffing  up,)  No  nearer!  Sir  Charles 
maintained  his  opinion,  and  again  called  out  to  the  helm  to  "  luff." 
'  The  Formidable  then  pushed  ihrmigfi  the  lincy  amidst  the  shouts  and 

rlauses  of  our  fleet,  and  by  this  gallant  mancsuvre fixed  the  foriune  tf 
day* — Statement,  pp.  57,  58. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses,  produced 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 

Under  all  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  consider  Sir  Charles 
Dashwood*s  letter  as  a  most  extraordinary  production,  and  not  a 
very  discreet  one ;  and  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  coo- 
stitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
into  some  detail  in  our  examination  of  it.  When  called  upon  to 
exercise  our  judgment  as  to  tlie  accuracy  of  any  narrative  of  trans- 
actions, and  more  particularly  of  conversations,  tlie  degree  of  cre- 
dibility to  be  given  to  it  M'ill  depend  mainly  on  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  narrator,  the  distance  of  time  that  has  elapsed, 
and  the  practical  and  moral  probability  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Of  Sir  Charles  Dashwood,  we  must  disavow  all  knowledge,  except 
that  he  stands  high  on  the  list  of  captains  of  the  navy ;  and  that, 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  he  has  detailed,  with  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, a  transaction  and  a  conversation  stated  to  have  taken  place 
seven  and  forty  years  before,  and  at  a  time  when  he  waa  just  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  In  the  strictures,  therefore,  which  we  fee! 
ourselves  called  upon  to  make  on  the  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Dash- 
wood,  we  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no 
intention  whatever  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  writer,  or  to  call 
in  question  his  own  belief  in  what  he  has  so  circumstantially  stated 
• — both  of  which  we  utterly  disclaim — but  we  must  be  permitted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  meuxor}';  and 
the  grounds  for  doing  so  we  shall  proceed  to  state. 

We  may  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  opening  scene  of  die 
drama,  where  Captain  Douglas  is  represented  as  leaning  on 
the  hammocks,  his  head  resting  on  one  hand,  his  eye  glancing  on 
tlie  enemy's  line,  in  deep  meditation — in  the  midst,  be  it  ohaerrad, 
of  a  tremendous  caunonading  from  both  lines — in  fact,  at  the  hottest 
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p<!rtod  of  llie  bailie — while  the  admiral  ia  off  ihe  deck,  in  Ihe  after 
cabin.  Lf  ave  \vc  also,  for  ihe  present,  die  extraordinary  sceuc  after 
ilhiu  ut  die  wlietl — the  cocked  hal  so  graccfullv  taken  off  Midi  the 
i;ht  hand — the  hnij;  .ipv-glass  puiiicd  in  the  left — the  profound  bow 
•llie  vehemcDt  altercation — the  a^toniiihed  master — and  tiie  pacing 
of  the  quarlcr-deck;— -all  ej^liibiled  while  the  cannons  are  roaring 
from  the'  thundering  starboard' and  the  ship  enveloped  in  aclondof 
Hiiioke: — leave  we  all  diis  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  describe 
liie  position  of  the  I'orniiduble  ut  the  liuie.  To  ascertain  this^ 
wc  must  also  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  circumiitaneeH  that 
occaxioneily  as  we  hope  to  shew,  the  mana^uvre  of  '  passing 
through  llie  enemy's  line.*  In  a  private  letter  of  Sir  Charles 
J-)ouglas,  written,  as  he  says,  *  by  dcaire  of  Sir  CJeorge  Uotlney, 
and  his  own  inclniation,' to  a  mutual  friend,  giving  a  short  account 
of  '  the  glorious  and  decisive  victory,'  and  dated  Formidable,  I4lh 
-April,  17812, — after  stating  that  *  tlie  ships  composing  hi.s  Ala* 
jf4t)'»  liiie  of  battle,  being  drawn  up  in  close,  impenetrable  (trder, 
at  the  distance  of  tiie  length  of  one  cable  from  one  anodier,'  wei 
'sliding  down  slowly  and  closely  under  the  lee  of  the  enemy* 
line,'  he  tlms  continues  :^ 

'  In  stemming  townrda  them,  the  commander  in  chief  was  fired  upoil' 

hr  the  eighth  or  ninth  of  Mons.  de  Orasse'a  line,  but  did  not  return  i^^ 

the  distance  being  too  great,  but  began  with  the  next,  and,  by  giving*' 

•oroc  iiuU  HeiiJtiofi  to  his  tjum^  to  good  effect — fitill  standing  on  in  &i 

ftrmight  line,  with  a  full  sail,  and  amjUng  in  upon  the  enemVi  in  order^ 

tn  — r-'-'jr  hi*  Unf  of  hoiUfi :  which,  under  favour  of  the  vigorous 

i  I  i:  Rear*adaiind  Drake  had  made,  the  smoke  and  most  dread- 

iui  nn-  Of  the  Duke,  our  immediate  second  a-head,  the  Formidubl^ 

keeping  up  o  most  insupjwrtable  and  a  well-directed  fire,  wus  hajtpil^ 

fl ;  l>etW'Ceu  tJie  second  and  third   ships  astern  of  the  Viile  di- 

«•«<»  the  ]xtint  of  incision,  the  almost  silenced  first  and  second] 

-ed  our  thumlering  staH»oard  side,  almost  in  contact  ther©-, 

I  a  ihip'*  hriiiM  from  us.* — jVaiW  Chratu  vol.  ii.  p.  Ha. 

Thiif   extract   is   important,    inasmuch  as  it    proves   Sir 
Paihw'Hxl  to  b*»  mistaken  in  raying  that  '  the  idea  of  breakiu] 
the  litiL*  tir»t  entered  Sir  Charles  iJouglus's  mind  ut  the  monientJ 
of    hm   itanifig    on    Ihv    hammovkSf    and    looking    towaiijs    th^i 
«iieaiy*i  thipt ;'  it  further  proves  that  he  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  tJic  admiral   was  in  the  after-cabin  at  tiiat  critical  moment, 
lur    he    wa«    giving    orders    on    deck    to    elevate    llie    guns;    /n 
in^ — be/on  the   Formidable  approached  the  '  opening,'  and 

alao  show   tiiat  he  was  on  deck  when  she  passed  througU 
'4*f>«img.'      It  proves,    also,  in  our  estimation,  that  the  ma-| 
n  :is  not  mftrefy  accidental,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but] 

II  K  3  shift  of  \und  enabled  ibe  rormidablc  toang/e  I'l  upon 
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the  enemy,  she  did  so,  not  merely  to  get  closer  to  lier  opponents 
but  in  order  tojwnelrntehis  line.  ofbaUle.  Now  when  any  lut^aiiitM 
is  taken  in  order  lo  acconiphbh  u  piirtieular  purpose,  that  purpoM 
must  have  been  preconceived  and  premeditated.  The  accidcH 
Ava»  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  which  occurred  before  any  oi^tmtm 
\va<)  {M^rceivcd.  The  change  of  wind  allowed  the  Forniiiliible  M 
luff  up,  till,  as  Sir  Georj^e  Uo(hiey  states,  she  was  '  Mithin  hH 
musket  sliut/  This  position  of  the  dag-ship,  and  the  tliaablel 
stale  of  the  Trench  whip  Ciloricux,  (close  under  the  lee  of  wluifl 
the  Hiicr-ship  passeil,)  forced  the  two  headmost  ships  of  tM 
eneniv's  van  to  bear  up,  so  that  the  Fomiidablc  was  actually  witliifl 
them,  and  close  to  the  dismasted  Olorieux,  almost  iustantai» 
onsly ;  and  this  will  explain  why  no  previous  signal  was  throvifl 
out,  to  sii^nify  the  admiral's  intention  of  passing  through  the  linfl 
It  is  in  truth  great  nonsense  to  t;dk  of  intcnti'm,  when  circuoil 
stances  are  constantly  chanoing,  and  the  enemy's  (Icet  is  untW 
sail ;  in  such  cases,  the  movements  of  the  attacking  Hquadiofl 
nmsl,  iu  a  great  degree,  be  governed  by  those  of  the  enemy.  Jl 
It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  while  all  this  was  goiti|r  on — \ihiH 
the  Formidable  was  '  keeping  np  a  most  insupportable  tire*  froH 
her '  thundering  starboard* — either  Sir  George  Koduey  should  huM 
remained  tpiictly  in  the  after-cabin*,  or  Capt.  Douglas  couLinuefl 
'  leaning  on  the  hannuocks,  in  deep  meditation,  with  his  lieM 
resting  on  one  hand,  and  his  eye  occasionally  (that  is  from  limfl 
to  time,  and  ot  course  during  some  considerable  time)  glanciufl 
on  the  enemy's  line.'  What  he  saw,  that  so  suddenly  arou&cd  hud 
Mc  are  not  told,  but  it  could  only  have  been  the  '  opening/ wlucfl 
Sir  Howard  says  (p.  xli.)  *  my  faUier  observed  between  the  thill 
and  fourth  shi|),  astern  of  the  V'ille  de  Paris  ;*  for  what  with  tM 
liannnoeks  in  front  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  hammocks  on  Ua 
starboard  bulwark,  Sir  Charles  could  sec  nothing  whatever  l>M 
vhat  was  directly  abreast  the  gangway  ;  and  even  in  that  tiirecliol 
M'e  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  lie  could  distinguish  either  shifl 
or  opening,  on  account  of  the  smoke,  being  close  to  leeward  fl 
the  enemy's  fne  ;  indeed  we  find  in  the  joiniial  of  Capt.  I'^anshaH 
of  the  Naniur,  that  just  at  this  time  *■  the  centre  ceased  lirinjl 
not  being  able  lo  see  round  us  for  smoke.'  The  I^'ormidabM 
howpviT,    we    may   conclude,   as   we   shall   presently  show    mod 

*  SVrtoiw  lint  much  voneJ  in  inarilim*  niAUtrf  might  suppoM  Ihftt  iha  aUcc»d  ffolfl 
\nia  (lie  4fi(T>c»bin  «at  lo  ■\nul  ilaiigrr,  and  fur  tlie  sake  vf  sccurilvj  i\  t«,  in  Fm^I 
lr«4  M>rurj  plnc9  ttian  Uie  qu»tlcr-tlcck,  owing  lo  «plirit«^re  from  llio  Imiit^,  faniitui^^fl 
la  liMt  vjLw  of  Uodnpy,  Htio  hail  jixt  rocuvcreit  fnicii  a  fit  of  itio  truuL,  and  wwJ^^^I 
Main  lo  niutint  llic  tvmpariry  Udder  to  Uic  |>oop,  tlio  $leru-i»allerv  Irading  from  l4^^^| 
caUin  Ha«  Ihc  pUct<  Ifcin  nliii:)i  hic  cuuld  ubstTvc-  brtt  llw  niovetnenU  of  full  llHH 
uf  bia  uvin  and  ihe  encni)^'i  Hcets  ;  but  uiir  rradei-^  ivdl  find  by.anj.by  tb«t  fl| 
RdntiraJ  w««  notf  in  tbe  cabta  hi  til  at  Ike  time  mm/wwd  b^  Sir  C.  iMtlktMoil.  « 
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distinctly,  was  at  that  moment  abreast  of  the  critical  spot  which 
uas  lo  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.     It  is   not  casv,   from  such  i 
janiiig    and    rontrndictor>'    materials    as   the    ships'  logs  are,    in* 
tiiiic  of  battle,  at  least  those  tliat  we  have  seen,  to  ascertain  the] 
precise  Taie  at  which  the  two  fleets  were  passing  each  other;  but 
the  conclusion  wc  have  come  to,  by  comparing  them  together, 
Murrunts    us   in  stating  it  at  somewliere  about   ninelv  yaids   per  j 
minute,  or  tliree  miles  an  hour,     llic  distance  of  one  ship  in  the' 
line  from  another  being  a  cable's  length,  we  may  take  the  length  J 
of  each  ship^  and  the  iniennediate  space   or  opening  between  it  1 
a»d  lite  next,  somewhere  about  three   hundred  yards.*     Now,  tf-{ 
Me  allow  one  minute,  or  one  and  a  half,  finm  the  moment  when 
Cspt.  Dougla^i  was  aroused  from  his  '  deep  meditation/ and  uttered 
the:  sudden  excJamation  of  •  Vii\A\ !  where  is  Sir  George  ?'    to  the  i 
corirhHiou  of  the  altercation    that   followed,  and  add  them  to  the 
'couple  of  minutes  or  so  '  that  were  occupied  in  pacing  the  deck. 
to  and    fro,  somediing  in  the   manner   of  Sir   Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle  on  the  stage,  and  in  shifting  tlie  helm  from  midships  to  I 
port,   wc   shall    have,   at   the   very    leasts  a  consumption  of  three  1 
minutes  and  n   half.      It  may  be  right,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  | 
the  rormidahle  \\as  doing  all    lhi»  time  ?      She  could  not  remain' J 
slaiionarv  belbre  the  *  opening  ;*  and,  with   her   helm  amidships,  ] 
we  imagine  she  would  no  longer  av^le  irtj  but  probably  draw  off\ 
a  little,  and  run  straight  down  parallel  to  the  I'rench  line,  for  three  ^ 
hundied  yards,  in  which  case  she  must  not  otdy  have  passed  the'] 
*  (ipening/  but  got   between  the  first  and  second  ship,  or  rather 
abrt'ust  uf  the  sccomt  ship,  from  the  van  of  the  enemy's  rear  division ; 
jji  which  position  she  must,  like  the  Duke,  have  gone  to  leeward 
of   the  headjuost  .shi|>s  tif   die  enemy's  rear,  and  nothing  decisive 
would  ha\c  been  done  on  tluit  day.      Hut  no  such  thing  happened  ; 
ou  the  contrary,  she  actually  passed  on  the  weather-side  of  the 

*  Thir  nit«  of  ihe  fth'pi  of  the  tv^o  ftcol*  pas»ing  oirli  other  we  obtxin  ttiut:  In  Uie  log 
t  f  '  ««  find  it  «i«t<r>l  ilial  •  at  lit  niiinitct  past  7  »o  htzvt\  to  fire  al  the  enemy  j 

1'  e  engaged  »*»  the  twcnlj-foufth  ship  from  ihc  fnpmy*«rear.    Al9,liavia^l 

j  1    .  „  I.  1..^    ..    ,  ^i^,j  htiD^.'     N»»w,  lucoly-four  fthipi  in  eighty  tninuletrj 

4  -hip  ;  which  cofne<  very  near  the  result  ofwhal  i^  slated  1 

>  '     '      -*  at  b  niiuuir*  put  A  wc  l>ogan  tn  cnf*^ — ■'>  tottiiitci  J 

,  iiupi  uur  Itnng,  having  cut  throii);b  tlie  enemy'i  lin«.'     AccnnlJnM 
the  Koriiililahl.'  r«tri»ftl  the  Arc  ol  sixteen  •hip*,  ihal  i*,  they  rom»J 
11  the  van.  (Sir  C.  Douflt'  fciv*,  yili.  f'r  Oih)     Nv  ■  '   n 

_'!*©  3'5  minHlc*  in  i)ftvMii(j  rath  *hip.      Ihc  llilp--  ■  « 

*^_ ,„.    ,.nj  huntlrotl  to   one   hiinJrctl   iml  t\>Li.n  iu......i.i  — ....4  j 

uc  miv  3u9umelhc  «pacc  iiccriipieil  tiy  rakh  »hi|i,  anil  th^J 
Irril  yariU  ;  wc  »haU  then  h*>c  from  lit'  i^u  in  the  An* J 
an***  lu(  it*e  rai«  at  which  thv  two  line*  p4«»eU  rnch  other,  namelv  atmut  threo  iniica  aa  j 
hnur,  m  ■  liltU  motv  than  thrrx*  humlrad  ^-artl*  la  thrcc-and>a-fialf  minutes,  or  nit:t*t]^j 
yar***  i«  »  ininulc.  Tho  log  i*f  the  [''(jriDitialilu  will  i;ite  nut  iiuilv  three  niilce  an  l>oiif|l 
M  about  i%i<i  hiHHlreU  ami  uiticly*four  yards  in  Ibrtc  and'O-lulf  tuinutc»,  ur  v)gMj»j 
fvttr  yanla  pcf  inuiute. 
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first  *  opening/  close  to  the  Glorieux.  lu  brtukitig  the  line,  tayi 
Sir  Gilbojt  Ulaiie,  *  the  ForiiiiUubIc  passed  *to  near  llic  Glurivui, 
that  1  coiilil  see  the  cannoneers  throwing  away  their  sponges  and 
handspikes,  in  older  to  save  ihenisulves  by  rnnninR  below,  while 
uur  guns  were  served  with  the  utnio^jt  uniniatiuu/ 

It  may  be  urged  thut  Mr.  Vorke's  '  Notes  ut  the  time/  aad 
llie  '  Extract  of  his  Letter/  Mritten  the  followinjj  day,  lenH  to 
8up|K»rt  at  least  one  part  of  the  siutcment  of  Sir  Charltvt  Dash- 
wood.  In  the  second  of  diese,  tlus  young  ^entleiniiii  &ay»y  *  At 
eleven  A.M.  there  appeared  an  opening  sufticicnl  for  onr  ^ip* 
to  divide  the  Treiicli  line.'  Here  he  lias  tonunitled  a  m: 
at  least  iwu  hours,  as  to  the  time  when  this  important  tM  :  l 
placc.  It  could  not  have  been  at  eleven  Uial  *  Sir  Charlen  ob- 
served to  the  admiral,  there  was  now  a  tine  opportunity  for 
severing  tlie  rear  and  half  llie  centre  from  the  Villr.  de  Paris;*  it 
bad  been  done  full  two  hounj  before.  The  admiral,  bo\vt*vrr,  be 
the  hour  what   it   might,    could   not,    accordin'?  to    Mr.  \  urk.c'» 

*  Notea/  have  been  in  the  after-cabin   when  the  event  actuidlj 
took  place — it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  on  \m  quarlcr-dcck. 

We  can  well  imagine,  however,  that  while  the  Formidable 
was  af^iing  in  towards  the  enemy,  some  couven»aUt»n  may 
have  passed  between  the  admiral  -and  Sir  Charles,  on  the  oppor- 
tunity wluch  a  shift  of  wind  was  giving  tlicni,  nnd  it  would 
be  nothing  out  of  character  even  if  the  latter  should  have  ^ug* 
gested  the  roea«urc  to  the  former:  so  far,  indeed,  from  tlii^  bciflk 
inconsistent  wiili  his  situation,  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty^  us  diredci, 
by  his  instructions^  '  to  assist  the  commander-in-chief  in  the 
lious  details  and  arrangements  for  the  management  of  the 
and  for  maintaining  it  in  the  most  etticient  state  possible.' 

When  the  aidour  and  enthusiasm  of  the   day,  crcnted   by  the 
'  shouts  and  applauses,'  which   were  loud   enough   to  .tilencc  die 
'  cannons'  roar,     had  subsided,  and   the  judgment  become   more 
cool,  the   '  Extract  of  llie  letter,'  written  on  die  following  da/,  b 
the  same  young  midsliipman,  contains  noUiing  but  the  simple  fac 
that  '  the  rormidable  cut  through  the  French  line/  except,  wh 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  to  have  been  a  fact,  that  Sir  Samuel  H< 
aaw  tlic  bow  of  the  Formidable  open  througli  the  French  line.ar 

*  gave  three  cheers.'  I'he  Uarrtenr,  Hood's  vessel,  was  the  UtirUei 
ship  m  ttic  rear  of  the   Formidable,  three  thousand   iime  hund 
yards, or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  nearly. distant:  they  must  tlien  hn 
been  tremendous  cheers  to  be  beard  by  the  latter  ship.  The  fonui 
might,  perhaps,  if  the  smoke  would  let  her,  have  seen  tbo  atem 
tlie  iMKmuiable;  tliongh  even  tliis  was  a  long  night,  when  we  cooaid 
that  the  very  next  ship  lo  the  ndmind's   *  ceased  fuing,  not  bcin^ 
able  to  see  round  them  for  smoke/  and  that  Sir  J  amcs  SaiunArea, 
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-wbo  commanded  the  Russell,  which  wa5  the  seventh  sliip  trotn  the 
Furmidable,  or  liitie  more  than  half  the  distance  of  ihe  Barfleur,' 
Mva  that  bo  could  not  sue  the  Formidable  when  she  went  through* 
tlio  line.  Wc  merely  notice  these  slips  ma  showing  diat  bojs  of 
tkiitvm  cannot  be  expected  to  note  down  with  precision  what  is 
pttning  around  tiicm,  especially  in  tlie  hurr>',  and  bustle,  and  con- 
fuMon.  the  noise  and  snmke,  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ia 
time  of  battle.  If  Mr.  Vorke,  who  wrote  \m  *  Notes'  at  the  time, 
coutd  be  mistaken  on  some  {Kiiuts,  how  much  more  liable  lt>  such 
mistaken  must  Sir  C  Dashwood  be,  who  writes  seven  and  forty 
yean  after  the  event  ?  The  one  refers  to  his  '  Notes,'  the  other 
«ppeai.«  to  his  '  memory  ;'  and  this  circumstance  of  itself  will  ac- 
count for  die  littU-  agreement  there  is  between  the  two  statements 
of  the  two  midsliipmen  nides-de-camp,  who,  being;  on  the  same 
qaarter-dock,  saw  and  heard,  or  might  have  seen  and  heard,  the 
same  things  and  the  same  conversation,  and  yet  report  them  dif- 
ferently. 

Out  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  Charles  Dashwood''s  letter. 
Tile  improbability  of  tlie  transaction,  taken  literally,  as  stated  ia 
that  letter,  must,  wc  think,  be  obvious  to  every  one ;  but  if  for  a 
moment  wc  suppose  it  actually  to  have  happent-d,  what  are  we 
to  tJuuk  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  that  moet  extraordmary  alter- 
cation, which  it  reports  to  have  occurred  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  bearing  the  flag  of  tlie  commauder-in- 
chief  f — an  altercation  tliat  terminated  in  a  way  which  must  have^ 
bad  the  effect  of  sinking  Sir  George  Rodney  into  utter  disgrace 
IQ  the  eyn  of  tlie  whole  ship's  company?  \\'Uai !  is  it  possible* 
that  a  bmve  and  higli-miiKled  admiral,  who  had  so  often  dis- 
tinguished hmi.<elf  in  presi-iice  of  the  enemy,  should,  on  so  mo- 
mentous an  (Kcasion,  have  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
forced,  as  it  were,  tu  the  base  compliance  of  giving  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  in  which  his  Hag  was  flying,  in  tiie  very  hottest 
III  '      f  the   battle,   to  an  inferior  officer? — tliat  very  officer 

y  _   iting  his  stutinn,  had  not  ouly  disobeyed  his  orders,  but 

diclrfteiJ  uUier  orders,  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  of  his  admiral? 
Could  he  bij  easily  coiL^fut,  after  ilecluring,  as  is  slated  by  Mr* 
Vorkr,  tliat  tlie  *  experiment  was  a  hazardous  one,*  to  waive  his  owa 
judgment,  and  risk, according  to  tliat  judgment,  tlie  loss  of  his  whole 
fleet?  It  cannot  be — such  an  idea  luvolves  a  moral  impossibility. 
I.  I  'v  for  amonu  tit  imagine  wbui  a  scene  munthavc  been  exhi-^ 

Li  I-  bve-slantlL-rs  on  the  quarter-deck.    *  Break  the  line,  Sir 

GtMfge' '  '  No,  1  wdl  not  break  my  line  !'  *  Break  the  line.  Sir 
Gcori^  !'  'No"  *  Put  ihr  helm  a-porl,'  said  Sir  Chailcs.  '  Put 
llw  hcim  aitarboard,'  said  Sir  (>eoree.  '  Put  the  helm  a-pctrt,*  said 
bir  Chmrlca,  a  second  time  ;  on  which  tlie  admiral  stenily  said,  a« 

well, 


well,  indeed,  he  might,  *  Remember,  Sir  Charles,    ihal   1  urn 
comnianrler-in-chief — slarboardy  sir  ;'  iidiltt-ssijig  Uie  iiia»lt!r,  w 
(kirin^  this  strange  altercation,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  had  Lc 
tlie  Iielm  a-midships  ;   uiid  here,  odd  enough,  it  appears  to  ha' 
reinaiiicd  *  for  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,'  or  probably,  a»  we  haw 
endeavoured  tn  show,  tlirec  minutes  and  a  lialt\  while  the  two  di»- 
pulanta  separated,  walking  the  quarter-deck  in  contrary  directii 
until,  meeting  again,  Sir  Charles  says,  '  quietly  and  coolly,'  *  O 
brrak  the  Une,  Sir  George,  and   the  day  is   your  own* — w 
upon   the   admiral,  in  a   quick  and  hurried  way,  says,     *  W 
M'ell,  do  as  you  like  (    and   immediately  turns  round    and   wal 
into  the  after-cabin — we  suppose,  to  give  vent  to  Ids  wou 
feelings,    and  weep  over   his   lost   reputation.     ^^  hether   be 
muincd  there  the  whole  nine  subsequent  houi^  which  tlie  ebacea 
the  Tight  occupied,  we  are  not  told  ;  nor,  if  d»at  was  not  so,  at  wl 
period  he  agam  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck.     The  tt-rniination 
of  this  extraordinary  bcluc  is  gi\eu  by  Sir  Howard  Jl)ouglus,  but 
on  what  authority  he  does  not  inform  us ;  but  *  it  terminated,' 
says,  *most  satisfactorily  to  my  father,  as  was  evinced  to  all  on 
quarter-deck  of  the   J''orniidable,  by  the  air  and  tone  of  exul 
confidence  with  which  he  turned  and  ^ave  directions  for  the  Ft 
raidable  to  luff,  and  stand  through  the  enemy's  line,   and  for 
stem  ships  to  follow.' — Stotcrnent^  p.  43. 

If  litis  be  not  superseding  Rodney  in  his  command,  we  know  n 
what  it  is  to  be  superseded.    But  we  repeat,  llial  conduct  like  ih 
on   the  part  either  of  Rodney  or  of  Douglas,  is,  in  our  opiiu 
morally  impossible,     'flic  high  sense  of  the  honour  and  the  it 
portance  of  his  command  would  have  weighed  with  the  one,  a 
a  sense  of  duty  and  obedience  with  the  other.   Had  such  a  sc 
as  is  staled  in  the  letter,  taken  place  on  the  quarter-de<'.k  of  il: 
thig-ship,  before  every  body  there,  it  must  have   been  i:ilked 
and  canvassed  in  every  ward-room  and  everv  cockpit   diroughoi 
the    fleet.      Letters   would  have   pouietl   into  England   by  e% 
iiliip,  and  been   published  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
London ;  instead  of  which,  we  believe  we  may  assert,  that  not 
syllable  ever  transpired,  either  in  conversation  in  the  ticet  or  out 
it,  or  through  the  press,  down  to  this  hour,  of  any  such  :t 
as  tliat  which   is  so  ciretimstantially  and  dramatically  <l< 
llie  letter  of  Sir  C.  Dashwood,    Besides,  those  who  knew  Kwin 
say,  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  have  thus  succumbed,  and  su 
mitted  to  such  degradation;  and  much  as  we  think  him  injur 
by  the  parly,  who  so  hastily  and  unjustly  recalled  him  before  lb 
knew  of  hi.-«  viclorv-,  we  should  say  that,  imder  the  circumstanc 
staled  m  the  letter,  instead  of  tin-  thanks  t»f  parlianuni,  ihepeiiM 
and  the  peerage  wbich  lie  ulluualeJy  did  obtain,  he  ought  to  Ku 
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beeii  Uicd  by  a  court-martial,  and  dismissed,  as  he  uiuloubtedly 
Mould  have  been,  from  his  Majesty's  naval  service. 

It  mav  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  the  friends  of  this  gaUant 
iMlniiral  to  know,  lliat  tliere  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  good 
and  substantial  testimony  to  prove  that  be  did  not  '  turn  round 
and  walk  iiito  llic  after-cabin,'  but  tlial  he  was  on  the  fjuartcr- 
derk,  both  before,  and  after,  and  at  tlie  time,  that  the  Formidable 
cut  ttiruu^h  the  French  line. 

Some  eight  years  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  published  a  b<x)k  on 
medical  subjects,  in  uhich  the  campaign  of  17S'2  furnished  him 
witli  many  observations,  illustrative  of  die  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  the  study  of  healtli.  In  this  book,  he  }>ives  an  account 
of  that  intercstinjj;  part  of  the  battle  when  the  French  line  was 
d.  Sir  Gilbert  was  on  deck  at  the  lime,  by  the  side  of  his 
IKibd  Sir  George  Rodney.  His  testimony,  thus  incidentally 
Introduced,  cannot  be  called  in  question;  it  was  written  with  no 
relation  to  any  disputed  point,  nor  with  any  party  feeling.  After 
noticing  the  general  blaze  of  flame  and  peals  of  tlmnder  along  both 
lilies,  till  llie  Formidable  broke  lluough  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
proceeds  thus : — 

*  In  the  aet  of  doing  so»  we  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Glo- 
riruXt  of  »CT«nty-four  guns,  wliich   was  so  roughly  handled,  that, 

W^  shorn  of  all  her  masts«  bowsprit,  and  ensign-staff,  but  with  the 

rhhe  flag  nailed  to  the  stump  of  one  of  the  masts,  breathing  defiance, 

it  were,  in  her  last  moments,  became  a  motionless  hulk,  presenting 

spectacle  which  strxirk  our  ailmiraTs  fancy  as  not  unlike  the  remains 

■  a  fallen  hero ;  for,  being  an  iudefutigable  reader  of  Homer,  fic  ex- 

ciairnetf,  **  thai  now  waa  to  be  the  contest  for  tlie  body  of  Patroclus!" 

But  the  contest  was  already  at  an  end  ;  for  the  enemy's  fleet,  being 

•eparuteJ,  fell  into  confusion,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  victory  was  no 

ngcr  doubtfuL' — Strltn-l  i>isscrUiiionSy  Stc,  p.  75. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  docs  thw  description  of  the  admiral's  ron- 

uri  b>ok  like   thai  of  n  man  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had 

k:^iked  into  the  after-cabin,  after  being  so  worried,  agil:ited,  and 

ritatcd  as  to  have  dtrown   up   llie  command   of  his  ship   to  an 

fcrior  officer  ?     Docs  it  not  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 

.'as  cool,  collected,  and  even  playful^  as  we  should  have  expected 

Hodney  to  be,  amid«t  *  a  binzc  of  flame  and  peals  of  thunder'  ? 

ut  we  have   not  done    yet.      We   happen  to  ha\e   in  our  pos- 

ssion  a  letter  on  professional   subjects   by  the  same  intelligent 

ritcr,  written  a  few  montha  ago,  tu  which  tlie  following  post- 

ripl  is  appended. 

•  P.8. — Tuesday  morning.    More  last  words.     Tlie  P. S.  is  in  danger 
f  becoming,  like  that  of  ilie  ladies,  the  nujst  ini[KtrraMt  jiart  of  the 

trr.  It  wn9  begun  several  days  ago;  and  1  have,  since  then,  seen 
the  ftdvettiseiDcnt  of  the  second  edition  of  my  friend  Sir  llo\*-anl 
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DouglasS  Treatise  on  Gunnery,  in  which  he  is  said  to  bear  kani  on 
the  merits  of  Lord  Rodney.  I  know  Sir  Howard  to  be  a  gentleoiu 
of  Lhu  purest  honour,  and  that  he  la  quite  incapable  of  advancing  any 
thing  hut  what  lie  helieves  to  be  i>erfectly  consistent  witli  truth  ;  aad 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  go  the  length  of  those  who  linve  propagated  tht 
belief  that  Lord  R.  wtu  not  on  the  quarter-deck  during  the  whoU 
action,  hut  that  he  was  shut  up  in  a  box  in  the  hold,  or  somewhere 
che  out  of  harm's  way.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  folhjwing  littl<! 
anecdote.  At  the  hotteat  part  of  the  battle,  he  was  not  only  on  the 
quarter-deck,  hut  on  the  foremost  part  of  it ;  for,  not  being  able  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy's  line  over  the  gunwale,  barricaded  m 
it  was  with  hanimock<i,  he  adfanced  to  the  starboard  gangway,  where 
he  had  a  clear  view,  and  then,  turning  round,  and  not  finding  aoy  of 
his  nides-rle  camp  at  band  at  that  moment,  and  no  time  being  to  h§ 
lost,  (for  in  a  few  minutes  we  must  have  been  alongaide,  or 
close  on  the  quarter  of  the  Glorieux,  the  ship  a^itern  uf  which  tba 
waH  broke,)  he  gave  me  orders  to  go  to  tlie  lower  gun-deck  uith 
urdera  to  raise  ifidr  ineial — a  phrase  new  to  roe.  and  which  I  migl 
have  been  dull  enough  not  to  understand,  had  I  not  caught 
meaning  from  having  fresh  in  my  mind  tlie  following  couplet 
Undibras,  (a  work  in  which  Voltaire  says  there  is  more  wit  tuan 
in  existence) : — 

*  Thus  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  you  let  down  their  breeches.' 
And  if  Uiis  is  true,  so  must  the  converse  be ;  so  that  the  drift  of  tb^j 
admiral's  orders  was  no  other  than  to  take  the  poor  devils  betw« 
wind  and  water.     On  my  return  from  below,   I   was  just  in  time 
witness  what  you  see  in  print  at  p.  75  (already  quoted),  where 
have  omitted  l\\M  incident,  thinking  it   not  much  in  character  fur 
to  be  there  at  all ;   but  I  cannot  now  resist  the  narrative  prurUut 
old  age  in  communicating  it  to  you  as  a  little  gossip.* 

There  is  no  lack  o(  memory  here — no  mark  of  senility 
ap{K-umnre  of  the  '  narrative  pruritus  of  old  age'  in  this  statt 
iiicnt,  wfiich  curries  a  conviction  uf  its  trutli  along  with  it. 
lind  no  walkinj;  into  llie  after-cabin  here;  here  we  buve  tb 
adnkiral,  in  propria  persona,  on  the  quarter-deck  and  at  the  guuj;- 
way,  eagerly,  attcnlively,  and  minutely  inspecting  and  watobio] 
what  was  going  un.  lie  directed  the  writer  to  go  down  with  bi 
orders  to  the  lower  gun-ilcck  to  raise  their  metal,  which  mrtal,  h 
the  way,  bail  been  given  '  *ome  little  elevation '  in  running  doi 
the  line,  on  account  of  tlie  distance,  as  mentioned  in  Sir  Charh 
Douglas's  private  letter ;  and  Sir  George  saw  it  was  now  net 
to  raise  the  breeches  of  the  gum*,  in  order  to  depress  the  rnuj 
and  '  take  the  poor  devils  between  wind  and  water  ;*  and  alt  tht 
wa»  ^*>ing  on  ju»t  at  the  time  when  the  Formidable  was  a] 
proucbiug  till  (iUnieu-x.  and  jn*t  at  the  precise  moment  wl 
bir  C  l>afllmood's  extraonliuary  drama  ia  stated  to  havo  boM 
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^^l>itc<l  on  tho  quarter-deck.  But  the  curious  part  of  this  ex- 
frihitioii  ii,  tliHt  at  this  critical  and  eventful  moment  neither  of 
ihe  Aduurar»  aides-de-camp  was,  de  facto,  at  hand  ;  where  one  of 
them  was,  Sir  C.  Dashwood  himself  tells  us.  '  The  words,  *'  port 
ihe  helm,"  were  scarcely  uttered/  says  he.  '  when  Sir  Charles 
]><>ug1ns  ortlered  me  down  with  directions  to  commence  firing  on 
ilir  Kirbuard  side.  Oil  my  rclurn  to  the  quarter-deck,  I  found  the 
I'onuidahle  paiising  between  two  French  ships,  each  nearly  touch- 
ing tin/  Thus  does  tins  little  incidental  uieution  by  Sir  Gilbert, 
ol  the  ubiwnce  of  the  aides-de-cumps,  most  strongly  corroborate 
tlic  facty  that,  at  the  very  nionicul  of  the  Admiral's  alleged  retire- 
njeol  in  the  cabin^  he  was  actually  giving  orders  on  tlie  quarter- 
deck, iiikI  that  neither  Mr.  Dashwood  nor  Mr,  Yorke  was  tliere. 
ClecHyand  *nliafaolorily  then  has  it  been  proved,  dial  Rodney  wo.? 
^oy   tbc  qunrt»*r-deck    before^  during^   and   afler  die   Formidable 

Ee<l  tlarough  the  enemy's  line. 
it  b<r  ankeil,  as  we  believe  it  has  been,  what  Dr.  BInne 
doing  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  has  himself  already  answered 
question.  *  Having  but  little  knowledge  and  no  practice  in 
ery,  and  aA  lliere  was  die  full  complement  of  medical  oflicers 
on  hoard,  1  requcsltd  the  admiral's  leave  to  absent  myself  from 
the  quailers  assigned  me,  and  to  remain  with  him  on  Uie  quarter- 

Ik.  during  the  action.' 
^'e  may  here  introduce  a  passage  in  '  Cumberland's  Memoirs,' 
t\\  Sir  Howard   Douglas  has  probably  never  met  with,  and 
ch»  if  Cuml>erland's  memory  did  not  also  deceive  him,  when 
full  of   years,  though  *  still  in  ])ossession   of  his  faculties/  would 
^kMJc  l>e  decisiv-e  of  the  question  betwuen   Uotiuey  and  Douglas, 
P^tu  the  measure  of  breaking  the  line,  if  no  other  testimony  were 
tobi-  hud. 

*  My  friend  Sir  Cbaries  Douglas,  captain  of  the  fleet,  confesMd  to 
that  he  himself  had  been  adverse  to  the  experiment,  aud  in  ttis* 
ling  it  with  the  admiral  had  stated  his  objections ;  to  these  he 
DO  other  answer  but  chat  **  his  counsel  was   not  called  for  ;  h« 
lired  obedience  only,  he  did  not  want  advice.*'     Sir  Charles  alsu 
me,  that  whiUt  the  project  mia  in  operatiou,  (Uie  battle   then 
Ing,)  his  oww  attention  being  occupied  by  the  gallant  drfence  made 
it)ic  French  (ilorifux  against  the  hhips  that  were  pouring  their  fire 
her,  upon  his  crying  out,  '•  Behold,  Sir  George,  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  cuntcnding  fur  the  lx>dy  of  Patroclus  V  the  admiral,  tlien 
;^lhi'  qoarler-drck  in  great  agilution,  pending   the   experiment 
incruvrc,  (which  in  the  instanco  <.>f  one  sliip  had  unavoidably 
I,)  oxclaiined,  **  Damn  the  Greeks  and  damn  the 

jans  ;   I  '  ■  r  things  to  think  of.*'     When  in  a  ft-w  minutes 

after,  his  supporimg  bhip  having  led  tlirough  th(*  Frcncli  line  in  a 
Ipkllam  iityU,  turnuig  with  a  snulu  of  joy  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  he 
curX  out,  ^  Now,  my  dear  fi-i«od,  1  am  »t  th«  Krvict  of  your  Greeks 
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and  Trojaiu,  and  the  whole  of  Homer  8  Iliad,  or  as  much  of  it  as  yoa 
please,  for  the  enemy  is  in  confusion,  and  our  victory  ia  secure.* 
This  anecdote,  correctly  as  I  relate  it,  I  had  from  that  gallant  officer, 
untimely  lost  to  his  country,  whose  candour  Ecomed  to  rob  hii 
admiral  of  one  leaf  of  his  laurels,  and  who,  disclaiming  all  share  in 
the  manoeuvre, — nay,  confessing  he  had  objected  to  it,  did  in  the  most 
pointed  and  decided  terms  again  and  again  repeat  his  honourable 
attestations  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  his  commanding  officer  oo 
that  memorable  day.' — p.  409^-411. 

Singularly  enough,  we  have  here  a  second  edition  of  the 
contest  for  the  body  of  Patrocius :  the  disputants,  however, 
being  changed.  We  incline  to  think  that  Sir  Gilbert  has  the 
better  of  the  contest :  he  was  on  the  spot,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  admiral ;  Cumberland  writes  from  memory,  many  years  after 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Charles ;  and  '  memoriae  nulla  fidn' 
However,  tlie  drama  is  well  got  up,  and  the  characters  in  better 
keeping ;  the  action  appropriate,  full  of  animation  and  bustle,  so 
well  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  very  unlike  that  calm  repose  in 
the  contemporaneous  scene  we  have  already  given,  from  another 
band,  of  the  *•  deep  meditation  on  tlie  hammocks'  and  the  retire 
ment  in  the  '  after-cabin/  Disagreeing,  as  the  statements  of 
Blane  and  Cumberland  do,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
characters  in  the  dramatis  persontSt  their  very  difference  proves 
tlie  correctness  of  the  fact,  that  the  approximation  to  the  Glo- 
rieux  was  the  point  of  time ; — tliat  Homer  was  put  in  requi- 
sition ; — that  Rodney  bore  his  part  in  the  dialogue,  and  that  he 
M'as  not  only  on  the  quarter-deck,  but  full  of  vigour  and  activity. 
The  disclaimer  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas  '  of  all  share  in  the 
manoeuvre'  is  repeated,  in  terms  equally  strong,  in  tlie  *  Sup- 
plement to  Cumberland's  Memoirs.' 

'  My  friend  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  upon  his  return  to  England,  told 
me  that  the  merit  of  cutting  the  French  line  rested  entirely  with  his 
admiral,  and  that  his  own  opinion  even  went  against  it.  In  my  as- 
sertion of  this  fact,  I  am  strictly  correct.' — vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

It  is,  we  confess,  almost  impossible  to  believe  that,  however 
his  memory  may  have  slipped  as  to  a  minor  and  unimportant  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Cumberland  should  have  forgotten  the  bearing  of 
his  friend  Douglas's  statement  as  to  the  great  question  about  Uie 
proposal  to  break  De  Grasse's  line  ;  the  old  litcrateur  solemnly 
attests  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection  on  that  point, — he  could 
have  had  no  motive  to  mis-state  anything  on  this  business, — and 
indeed  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  wilfully  so  doing  under  any 
circumstances.  He  was  a  vain  man,  but  he  was  eveiy  inch  a 
geutleniuu  notwithstanding.  We  feel  quite  convinced  that  if  Sir 
II.  Douglas  had  met  witli  tliese  passages  in  Cumberland's  book, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  article, 

Having 
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J  laving  now  gone  through  and,  as  we  ibink,  demolished  the 
whole  of  the  borrowed  evidence  brought  forward  by  Sir  Howard 
JJouglas,  very  Uule  more  remains  to  be  said  ;  for,  however  re- 
■^vkable  it  may  appear^  tliere  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  in  tlic 
■^^E^s^cssioii  of  Sir  lloward  beyond  what  we  have  stated,  that  goes 
directly  to  ihc  point  in  question.  In  fact,  he  brings  forward  but  one 
single  lellor  of  his  father  (that  from  which  we  liave  already  (|iiott?d'), 
and  this  letter  goc«i  only  to  establish  the  fact,  that  no  conunitnication 
of  Clerk's  Kssay  was  ever  made  to  him.  But  the  concluding  pa- 
mgruph  of  this  letter  is  supposed  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
br«'ak.mg  the  linPf  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  it,  as  corroborative 
of  the  '  other  testniiuny'  we  tiavc  gone  through,  and  on  which  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  '  claims  for  his  father's  memory  what  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  claim  publicly  for  himself.*  The  pnra- 
graphis  as  follows  : — *  He  it  is  in  whose  mind  the  ideas  rise  witJi 
the  occasion,  and  ulio  seizes  the  decisive  moment  when  it  presents 
itself^  that  gain*  a  decisive  victory.*  Whnt  preceded  this  para- 
graph Sir  Howard  docs  not  inform  us;  but  in  its  present  naked 
state,  it  may  be  considered  as  neiilicr  more  nor  less  than  a  mere 
aphurism,  or  abstract  maxim,  which  may  apply  to  every  body, 
and  to  any  body — to  Rodney  just  as  well  as  to  Douglas  ;  rather, 
we  should  say,  to  the  former, — otherwise,  how  lioes  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  reconcile  the  inconsistency  so  apparent  willi  the  whole 
teouur  of  his  fntlier's  conduct  and  conversation,  as  stated  by  him- 
■fcif^  if  Sir  Cl)arlc8  meant  the  above  maxim  as  applicable  to  him- 
^VKlf,  who  had,  on  all  occasions,  so  strenuously  and  invariably  per- 
I  sisted  in  denxing  even  a  participation  in  the  event  to  which  it  is 
8Up|>osed  to  allude?  Sir  Howard  oft'ers  to  show  the  letter  to 
any  |>erson  desirous  of  perusing  it :  then  why  uot  have  piinled  it  ? 
It  wouhl  then  be  seen  by  Uic  context  whether  the  general  apho- 
rism abo^e  quoted  was  meant  to  be  applied  to  any  paiticular  Jndi- 
vidual,  and  to  whom.  Sir  Howard,  however,  is  pleased  to 
apply  it  to  his  father;  and  to  assume,  as  a  certainty,  tliat  it  was 
nKrant  it  should  be  so  applied.  *  Sir  Charles  Douglas/  he  ob- 
serves, '  on  this  great  primary  occasion,  saw,  instinctively,  the 
opportunity, — *'  the  idea  rose  with  the  occasion," — and  the  daring 
prmriplc  of  action  was  instantly  applied/  That  the  idea  rose 
MUh  the  occasion  ;  that  the  opcnition  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line 
was  not  pre(h;termined,  and  perhaps  not  premeditatetl ;  that  no  pre- 
concerted plan  of  such  a  manu'uvre  liad  over  been  discussed,  we 
conceive  mufet  be  obvious  to  alt;  and  that  the  operation  of  cutting 
thiDugh  ihc  line  was  a  contingency,  aiising  out  of  a  shift  of 
wind  at  the  moment,  when  the  dismasted  ship  Gloricux  occasioned 
the  two  headmost  uhip!*  of  Uie  eiieniv's  rear,  next  to  her,  to  bear 
and  thus  make  Uic  '  0}»eiung;'  and  by  which  a  convic- 
tion 
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tion  miut  have  flftBhed  on  tlie  minds  of  both  llic  iidmiral  and  lite 
captain  nf  the  Heei,  at  the  same  moment,  that  a  most  iicridcd  nA* 
vantage  mi^ht  be  taken  ot  it ;  and  we  lliink  il  is  obvious  LMKiugb,  u 
we  have  already  said,  that  some  shoit  couvL-rsation  \^ouh1  uecesM- 
rily  ensue  as  to  the  best  mode  of  protiting  by  that  contingency. 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  '  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  batt 
when  tliis  opening  was  discovered,  and  when  the  Formidable 
wtlliin  *  halt'-niiisket  shot  *  of  the  enemy's  line.  It  was  thci 
aimidst  the  incessant  roar  of  the  cannon  that  this  conversation  mil 
have  taken  place^  and  might  very  well  have  been  mistaken  by 
youthful  bystanders,  who  alone  are  the  reporters  of  it  ;  but 
Sir  George  liodncy  was  not  unprepared  fur  such  a  mode  of  atl 
must  be  quite  obvious,  from  his  having,  two  years  before, 
he  engaged  the  French  tleet  oti'  Martmico,  stated  in  bis  ofii< 
letter,  that  he  *  gave  notice,  by  public  signal,  that  his  inU 
%vas  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear  with  his  whole  force/  That 
'  idea  must  have  risen'  on  tlie  present  *  occasion;'  and,  on 
getting  it,  he  might  have  observed  to  his  captain,  as  Mr.  Yui 
aays  he  did,  that  it  was  nevertJieless  *  a  hazardous  experiiitcul 
tliis  he  would  only  agree  with  Le  P^rc  Paul  Hosie.  All  we  < 
tend  for  is,  tliat  the  extract  which  Sir  Howard  has  produced 
more  for  Sir  George  Rodney  than  for  Sir  Charles  Douglas; 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  from  the  unassuming  char4ctrr  of 
Sir  Charles,  tJiat  he  would  have  thus  alluded  to  himself,  as  beui^ 
tla'autiior  of  '  the  decisive  victory,' which  lie  on  nil  other  occasiom 
indignuntly  disavowed. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Sir  Howard  DoagU 
that  tliere  existed   the    least   call  upon   him    to   guard  Uie  fai 
cither  of  his  futlier  or  of  Lord  Rodney,  by  impugning  or  disj 
iog  die  assertion  made  by  Professor  Playfair,  some  eight 
years  ago,  that  Clerk's  system  of  naval  tactics  had  suggest 
most   remarkable  fcatuic  in  tlie    battle  against  l)e  Grassc. 
thiuk  it  clear  enough,  that  neidier  Rodney  nor  ]Jouglas  bad 
of  Clerk's  views  at  that  period.     But  if  this  had  been  otben 
what  then?     What  honour,  we  would  ask,  has  Lord  Duncan 
by  publicly  avowing,  as  it  is  certain  he  always  did.  that  he  foU< 
Clerk's  sii«;;geslions  in  the  battle  of  Campcrdown  ! 

Sir   Charles    Douglas's  character  and  reputation   as  a  galh 
higlimnuled,  intelligent,  and  sftilful  otiicer,  has  bet'ii  too  well 
bliMicd  in  the  imval   service,  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  nflecl 
by  witat   the  indiscreet  friends  of  Mr.  Clerk  may  have  said,  (: 
tliey  ha\e   said   noUiing  that  we  know  of  in  hid  dishonour,) 
suppoit  of  a  system  which  uiust  be  allowed  bv  nil  to  have 
merit,  ami  Ut  be  a  very  wonderful  )>uiforinaiice  for  a  latidsi 
iiavc  accouiplislicdk  Uoduey  was  ever  read/  to  5pcak  of  bim 
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flpbt  tcrmfl  of  praise.  *  My  own  captain,  Sir  Charles  Douglas/ 
B^s'fhe  admiral  lu  liifl  public  drsputch,  '  mrrits  f^vcrvtlting  I  can 
BOSbibU  sav  ;  his  unremitted  diligence  and  uelivilv  (;reutly  eased  nie 
in  llie  unavoidable  fatigue  iy(  U»e  day.*  He  was  also  included,  by 
name,  though  but  a  cuplain/ni  the  vole  of  thanks  of  the  twu  houses 
of  parliament,  lu  short,  we  believe  Sir  Charles  Douglas  to  have 
^en.  as  he  is  diaraclcrized  by  a  brcittier  oOicer  in  Chamock's  Bio^ 
^pniphiaNavalUi*  a  very  goo<l,  a  very  brave,  and  a  very  honest  man.* 
As  (o  l.ord  Ro<iney^  the  reputation  of  such  a  man  is  pubhc 
prtiporty,and  as  such  will  notv>-uul  abler  defenders  than  ourselves, 
who  have  taken  up  the  case  solely  on  this  ground.  His  fumilv,  \vc 
ihmk,  may,  m  die  meantime,  rest  sutistlcd  that  some  better  proof 
must  bo  adduced,  before  such  statements  as  those  nov\'  Irroughl 
forward  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  will  aftix  any  stain  to  the  cluirncler 
of  so  brave  and  distinguished  an  officer,  who  fought  four  general 
actions  as  commander-in-ehief,  and  took  llircc  admiral.^  of  the 
enemy  from  the  fleets  of  three  of  tlie  most  powcrl'ul  mnritime  na- 
tions of  bis  time,— one  French,  one  Dutcli,  and  one  Spanish,  lict 
them  console  tlicmselves  with  the  reflection,  humdiating  as  it  is^ 
that  mankind  arc  but  too  prone  to  endeavour  to  pull  down  to  a 
lower  le?el  every  man  whose  deeds  stand  pre-eminently  conspicu- 
ous :  let  them  recollect  that  the  victories  of  Marlborough  were 
SBcrilK>d  to  Cadogan  ;  of  Hlucher,  to  Gneisenau  ;  and  of  Welling- 
ion  to  Murray.  Sowomler,  then,  that  the  subordinate  chiiraclers 
of  the  fleet,  which  counuered  De  Grasse,  should  Itavc  indulged  in 
aiicU  theories  as  were  nfe  at  the  lower  end  of  alnioit  every  mess- 
table  through  the  Peninsular  campaigns — and  that  with  midship- 
men of  thirteen,  however  sagacious  observers  of  mankind,  however 
deep  in  mivat  tactics,  and  however  accurately  acijuainted  \^ith  the 
bits  of  order  ami  subordinatifMi  practised  iu  his  majesty's  naval 
nice,  it  should  have  been  ronsidtred  as  *]uilc  certain,  that 
Kmlney  would  have  been  nobo<Iy  without  his  Douglus.  Nelson 
ami  Bnonaparte,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  to  associate  two  such 
name*,  (and  a  parallel  *  in  llic  manner  of  Plutarch  *  migiit  be 
dnwn,)  an*,  j»erhup«,  On*  only  two,  in  njodem  times,  who  have  had 
no  other  shadows  than  their  own — so  true  is  it,  tliat 
'  Envy  doth  merit  as  its  shade  pursue. 
And,  like  the  ahadoxr,  proves  the  snhstancc  true.* 
Rodnc7*ii  character,  both  public  and  |>ritate,  though  it  did  not 
escape  calumny,  parsed  successfully  through  the  ordeal,  nnd  ue 
have  no  doul>t  that  the  laufels,  which  have  tlouiiiihed  on  his  tomb 
fdr  liight-and-thirty  years,  will  stand  a  n»r)re  severe  gale  than  a 
mere  tiansicnt  breeze,  which,  though  it  may  have  ju^t  ruOled  ihcir 
ksfcs,  win  pass  away  witliout  leading  the  smalli^st  blight  behind* 
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Art.  IV. — Forett  Semes  and  Incidents  in  tkp  Hllds  of  SrMh 
Amerifn ;  being  a  Diary  of  a  IVlnfcr'sRoufpfrom  Halifnr  ^ 
the  Caruiclas,  and  during  l^'our  Months'  Residence  in  the  tt'owSt 
on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Simcoe.  By  George  Head, 
Esq.     London.      8vo.      18'J<J. 

THE  '  Rough  Notes*  of  Captain  Head  on  his  gallop  acroa 
South  America,  are  not  more  unlike  ordinary  travels  than  tloi 
Diary  of  a  winter's  journey  in  British  America,  and  a  suniiiter  resi- 
dence ill  llic  woods  there.  The  audiors  (if  wt:  mi.stake  not)  an 
brothers,  and  grandsons  of  Moses  Meude/^  well  kiiowu  atnung  tlic 
nic»»  of  letters  of  iiis  day. 

Mr.  Head,  being  ordered  to  a  station  in  Upper  Canada^  IjiiJt  J 
at  Halifax   in  the  latter  end  of  November;  the  passage  <jr  rti< 
river  St.  Lawicnce  was  already  closed,  and  he  had    Uiercf  ■ 
make  \\h  way  thither  over  land,  a  distance  of  more  than   i 
hundred  mile^.       The  time  of  year  could  hardly  have  been  ^ 
for  the  journey:    though  November  is  to  the  Nova  Sc--'  i 

b<'hl  month,  so  mucli  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  called,  for  its  '  li 
air  and  bright  sun,'  the  Indian  summer.     There  h  an  old  pro\rrb 
in  our  own  country  which  prays  for  deUverancc  from   Hull,  Hadi- 
fax,  and  one  other  place  that  may  as  well   be  nameless:  it  U  no 
longer  applicable  to   citlier  of   the.sc    English   towns,    but 
Head*s  account  of  theelimate  of  Hulifax  in  Nova  Scoli.i  broni 
the  deprecative  aspiration  to  our  lips.     The  sun  is   puw  • 
oppressive  in  July  and  August  ;  cold  evenings  in  Sepliii^ 
frosts  increasing  in  severity.     October  variable — with  rough  gui< 
from  the  north-west,  sweeping   the  frozen  continent,  and  ansui 
ing  to  our  easterly  winds.     Then  the  Indian  summer,  in  wbi^ 
however,  some  days  arc  close  and  foggy,  others  clear  and  intenj 
cold,  and  tlie  temperature  sometimes  varung  as  much  us  forty 

f;ree8  in  four-and-twcnty  hours  !     December,  the  snow  begins 
ie,  theruKHneler  usually  about  twelve  degrees  below  the  fieciii 
point.     January,  sometimes  ten  or   fifteen   below  zeiti.      Viol 
and  frequent  snow-storms  in  February.     '  In   March,   cloodsi 
hail  ami  sleet  sweep  along  the  streets  with  a  force  hard  to  t>c  wil 
st'wd  by  man  or  beitst.      One  day  you  have  to  wade  through 
fresh  snow,  before  night  a    fog   sets  in  witli   a  rapid  Uinw ;  he 
Titxn  succeeds,  and  torrents  of  water  aiul  melting  snow  nunh  di 
tlie  steep  streets;  llu'  Uiirk  cake  of  ice  which  encrusts  thr  groui 
)<«  then  laid  bare;  it  cracks  into  tissurcs,'  which  form,  as   it  m< 
the  beds  of  little  rivers,  discharging  the  melted  snow  into  tfie 
and  *  walking  becomes  even  more  disagreeable  and  dangerous  thi 
ever.'     Hardly  tAvo  days  in  April  are  alike.     You  have  the  vari< 
tic5  of  deep  and  fresh  anuw^  soft  and  sloppy,  or  covered  with 
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iling  coat  of  ice  ;  and  the  north-west  wind  rages  ^vilh  a  vio- 
a^^nist  which  only  thu  younj;  ninl  active  can  inikc  wny.  In 
May,  ihe  wealher  has  but  hllle  improved  ;  freqiteiil  snow  mixes 
ivitlj  mud,  nil  ihc  streets  are  Hke  a  hog,  and  would  be  considercdj 
\y  oilier  |iart  of  die  world,  impassable.  \Veak  constitutions 
icd  by  Icecn^  frostly  wiud!t,  with  a  u-ann  sun,  as  well  as  by  the 
(i%e  variation  of  tcn)|>erature;  those  who  are  subject  to  pul- 
lary  atlncks  sufter  considerably,  but  rheumatic  people  do  not 
IpUtn — rlieiimatism^  which  iu  Knglaud  is  more  prevalent  than 
oilier  di»ca»e,  bolongin;^  rather  to  a  damp  climate  than  a  se- 
rcreone.  In  June^  though  tlic  sun  is  powerful,  summer  ha^  not 
yet  arrived  :  floating  ice  islands  infest  the  coast ;  in  the  hottcbt  day 
liie  sea-wind  '  drives  before  it  a  dense,  chilling  fog,  like  a  moving 
pillar  over  ihe  town,  and  the  ^ery  eyes  feel  wet  and  cold.' 

lint  if  this  be  no  land  for  the  vine  and  the  olive,  the  myrtle  and 

toraiigCf  there  arc  few  parts  of  the  globe  where  earth  and  sea 
rd  more  abundant  returns  to  indusliy  and  uuterpri>>e.  Its  uu- 
merout  harbours  are  some  of  the  linrst  in  the  world,  and  the  cli- 
mate Itself,  with  all  its  rigour,  brings  with  it  some  conveniences, 
and  even  some  pleasures,  to  the  iidiabllants.  Sftighing  becomes 
the  fa.ihion  in  tlic  town  ulien  the  snow  ha^  been  siitlicientiy  trodden, 
us  much  to  the  delight  of  the  sleighers  as  to  the  annoyance  and  dan- 
zcv  of  those  who  make  their  way  on  fo<Jt ;  and  the  young  women 
in  groupcs  of  three  or  four,  holding  by  each  other's  arms,  slide 
down  such  declivities,  that  a  stranger  from  Europe  cannot  behold 
ihcin  \\itliout  alarm.  The  larder,  loo,  is  supplied  at  this  season, 
[or  the  Avinlcr. 

^^V\i^gon  loads  of  frozen  pigs  were  exposed  for  sale,  quite  hard 
^■'ytiif,  and  in  a  fit  state  to  krep  till  thn  spring.  Tliey  had  an  un- 
lUuaUy  otirouth  appearance  ;  for  their  mouths  were  generally  open, 
■od  the  la.tt  pervices  seemed  never  to  have  been  properly  paid  to  the 
dvttuK-t.  Their  limbs  were  not  arranged  with  decent  regularity,  and 
^nr.^t]  to  have  given  up  the  ghost  in  the  act  of  s(|tialling,  and 
[1  Some  were  placed  standing  at  thi*  doors  in  the  streets, 

iv^  fMii2;-horses  lefore  a  toyshop,  upon  llieir  four  legs,  just  as  if 
had  bren  alive.  This  mode  of  keeping  a  pig  for  a  winter  wiih- 
;iTing  him  a  grain  of  anything  to  eat.  or  hting  subject  to  his 
r,  iUmannerly  conduct, — nay,  to  be  enabled  to  rat  him  [Mecemeal 
tut  even  the  trouble  of  cutting  his  throit,  is  inUi:<putubly  one  ad- 
[«  of  a  cold  climate.  But  frozen  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
Lts  ihe  epicure,  being  always  tasteless  and  hail.' — pp.  Id,  17. 

might  appear  from  this  statement,  that  frost  is  made  to  kill 

pig  as  well   as  to  prcsene  ill — a  substitute  for  buiL-hering, 

>▼  mIiicIi  little  would  be  gained  on   the  score  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Head  hired  a  sleigh  to  take    himself  and  lus  seivant  to 
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Annapolis,  one  bundled  and  thirty-two  miles,  for  M'hich  he  p*i| 
2()/.,  and  set  oflF  on  the  6th  December,  glad  to  leave  au  un- 
conilbrtable  and  ill-conducted  hotel.  The  snow  lay  above  a  fo<A 
deep,  m\i\  via.s  Mtilt  fulling  heavily  ;  it  became  '  slushy  and  soA,' 
on  the  third  day's  journey,  iu  conttequence  of  a  thaw,  with  hcaty 
ruin  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  reached  Annapolis  alter  b  jow^ 
vcy  which  we  might  be  dispOM^d  to  call  miserable,  by  the  firr* 
side,  but  which  v\us  luxiirioiu  in  comparison  with  what  lie  had 
[sftorwaids  to  go  tbiough :  for  though  the  innkeepers,  an  in  the 
United  States,  'seemed  to  imagine,  that  by  udmittiiig  a  travellcf 
they  conferred  a  favour  on  hmi/  yet  he  found  cleau  beda,  gio* 
rious  fires,  and  good  fare,  tea  and  beef-steaks  to  wit,  with  hoiM- 
f  made  cheese  and  cider,  boili  of  excellent  quality.  From  AiU" 
polis  lie  proceeded  twenty  miles  loDigby,  Ending  the  people  u 
expert  in  making  a  Wnuvish  bargain  fur  conveying  hiai,  at  the 
piust  knowing  horse  jobbers  in  Switzerland.  AtDigby  he  had  to 
wait  first  for  the  ai rival  of  the  packet  from  St.  John's,  aitd 
then  for  a  fair  wind  to  cross  tlie  bay  of  Fundy.  His  ijuaitcn 
were  at  a  neat  little  inn  some  three  miles  from  the  (owu, 
hi  the  town  itself,  luckily  for  him,  being  full. 

*  The  person  who  kept   the  house  was  a   undonr,  from  whom/  m 
[he,  *-  I  experienced  extreme  kiudncss  and  attention.     Her  daugbli 
I  were  well  behaved  and  exceedingly  pretty*  and  the  house  was  nn 
I  altogether  with  such  quiet  regularity,  that  I  blest  my  stars  for  ifae , 
I  fortune  which  had  established  me  in  such  quarters  during  the 
I  tain  period  of  my  sojourn. 

I       '  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  industry  and  good  manage 

could  effect  in  the  countrr ;  and  a  house  more  tidy  and  scnipaU 

clean  I  never  entered  in  any  part  of  the  world  I  ever  visited.    I  went 

to  a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  neigh  trourhood,  where  1  amused  ta^ 

I  aelf  by  skating  for  a  few  hours  before  dinner,  whicb  was  senred  hi  I 

L  room  warmed  by  an  vxcellent  coal  Bre,  and  furnished  with  every 

I  of  English  comfort.     My  landlady  ivos  provided  with  presenrad 

I  <kf  every  description  afforded  by  the  soil,  and  these  are  suffictenUy 

I  inerous.  There  are  currants  and  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cranl 

r  ttniwberrit'fl,  apples,    pears,   and   quinces;   and  of  these  she 

F  liberal,  that  J  could  not  satisfy  her  kind  intentions.     She  preawd 

I  to  eat  more  of  them  ;  "  for,"  said  she,  stirring  my  fire  at  the 

\  time,  '*  you  will  be  )  oth  cold  and  hungry  before  you  arrive  at  Qq«1 

I  thanked  her  heartily  for  her  good-will. 

'  I  was  led  involuntarily  to  think  favourably  of  a  country,  in  A 
of  (leorgk:    simplicity;  where   a  man  ran  build  a  house   iu  a 
where,  by  the  help  of  his  gun  and   fishing  implements,  iljere 
I  ehance  of  bis  starving  ;  where,  for  five  shilJings  an  acre,  good 
[  may  he  purchased,  caj  ahle  of  growing  wheat,   buckwheat, 
I  oats,  maire,  rye,  turnips,  potatoes,  Sec.     I  had  seen   the  facility 
irbich  the  countryiuen  wielded  the  axe,  ond  had  been  eurpribed  by 
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vnnple  tnode  of  briuging  the  land  first  into  cultivation.  It  seemed  to 
OM  almost  inoredihle,  tJiut  t-urn  could  be  grown  in  a  forest  of  stumps  i 
for  several  succ'r*?djng  years,  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  land,  with-  i 
out  amendment,  except  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees ;  that  by  mereljhl 
scratching  the  surface  witli  a  light  plough,  it  could  be  prepared  fof  I 
the  next  crop  ;  and  that  agricultural  operations  could  be  carried  oa  J 
with  !acce«9  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  till  the  roots  of  the] 
treeft  rotted  out  of  theground  of  themselves.  WTiat  if  the  life  of  the  I 
husbandman  he  a  laborious  one! — if  a  man  be  obliged  to  work  hard! 
for  bis  bread,  so  long  as  he  has  youth  and  Htrength,  and  breathes  the  ] 
air  of  a  bracing  climate,  why  should  he  not  f  I 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  Dig  by  appeared  to  me  jmrticularly  eligible  ;  ] 
for  the  town  was  a  thriving  little  sea-port :  boais  of  a  large  size  wore  J 
built  in  her  docks,  and  the  sea  abounded  with  several  good  sorts  otl 
fijh.  A  small  species  of  herring  afforded  the  inhabitants  almost  s  I 
fltapltf  cooimodilv-  They  are  extremely  delicate,  and  are  salted  ia] 
great  quautitirs  every  year  They  have  gained  the  nick-name  of  I 
Di^by  chickens,  and  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  province  io 
barreii/— pp.  57— iO. 

Nova  Scotia,  then,  to  one  who  saw  it  under  all  the  discom- 
forts of  a  December  journey^  appeared  no  undesirable  country! 
for  DO  emigrant.  Of  its  value,  indci^l,  us  a  coloniul  possession,  J 
tbe  frcfjiK'nt  contests  in  which  France  and  England  were  engii^cdJ 
for  it,  are  siifHcieot  proof.  Happily  for  tlic  inhabitants,  it  is  I 
loDg  since  their  well-being  has  been  disturbed  as  in  fomief  j 
times,  and  they  have  prospered  accordingly.  Within  the  memory j 
uf  Mr.  Luiacke,  llie  atturuey-generalof  that  province,  llicy  have  J 
increased  from  eleven  ttiousanJ  to  one  hundred  thousand,  al-| 
though  tlie  fufilitirH  of  emigrating  thither  have  been  greatly  iiiv-^ 
pededy  by  some  iegulaii(»n.s  for  the  conveyance  of  pa!»»engers|  j 
humauely  iuti'uded  for  their  protection.  These  regulations  r&>j 
quired  tltat  iu  every  ship  which  took  out  emigrants,  there  shonldj 
be  a  medical  man  on  board,  a  medicine  chest,  and  u  ceitxiiitj 
quantity  of  p(»rk  and  bread  provided,  according  to  the  numbers  ;i 
but  an  eiiut  linrnt,  vshich  originated  iu  benevolence,  has,  byj 
1  J  of  Uie  passu&te  from  3/.  lOt,  or  4/.,to9'.  oT] 

1  :  i   of  keeping  people  at  home  '  in  a  stale  of  uc««j 

tual  starvation,  vihose  little  means,  if  left  to  themselves  to  make] 
use  of,  would  have  enabled  them  to  escape  from  diat  state/1 
It  hasy  hi  fact,  almost  put  an  end  to  the  voluntary  emigrationj 
c&ccpt  by  way  of  NewfoundlamI,  lo  which  country  the  rrgniM 
tfous  do  not  extend,  or  from  poit*i  where  they  are  not  ciilV>iced»| 
f  Tlui  Ituh  emigrant,'  say^  NIr.  I'niacke,  in  his  evidence  belong] 
dM  coujiiiUtee  on  emigiaiiiin,  *  has  not  been  accustomed  toi 
poik,  and  knows  not  uhat  it  is  to  be  in  a  lH*d  ;  if  yon  put 
Btoa  in  a  bed  and  give  him  pork  and  Hour,  jou  make  tbe  mao 

o  2  eick ; 
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sick ;  but  wben  he  comes  out  to  Newfoundland,  he  gets  no  more 
than  his  breadth  and  length  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship;  he  has 
no  provision  but  his  bag  of  oatmeal,  some  potatoes,  and  s 
few  herrings,  and  he  comes  out  a  hearty  man.'*  In  the  jetr 
1824-.5,  some  three  hundred  settlers  from  the  north  of  Scotlaod, 
found  means  to  evade  the  regulations  which  were  designed  for 
tiieir  benefit,  and  their  passage  to  Cape  Breton  did  not  cost 
them  more  than  30a.  or  3/.  each,  for  they  provided  for  them- 
selves ;  ^  all  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  looks  to,  is  to  see  tint 
they  have  a  pound  of  oatmeal  for  every  day  he  calculates  the 
passage  to  run, — from  four  to  five  weeks  ;  every  man  brings  a 
pound  of  oatmeal  for  every  day,  and  half  that  quantity  for  a 
child,  with,  perhaps,  about  half  a  pint  of  molasses,  a  little  butter, 
and  a  few  eggs ;  the  master  provides  them  with  water,  and  they 
pay  from  30  to  35s.'  These  settlers  went  out  at  their  own  ex- 
pense; nota  mouthful  of  provisions,  nor  any  assistance  of  anykiol 
was  given  them  by  government,  except  the  land  which  was  allotted 
them  by  Sir  James  Kempt;  and  they  prospered  so  well  and  so 
soon,  that  in  1826  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  happier  set  of 
people  in  Scotland,  than  those  who  had  so  lately  leA  it  under 
the  pressure  of  extreme  penury. 

Irish  emigrants  are  settled  in  this  province  as  cheaply  astlieT 
used  to  be  transported  thither.  About  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  half  a  barrel  of  herrings,  will  subsist  a  family  (and  '  well,' 
Mr.  Uniacke  says)  for  a  year,  and  the  next,  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  The  first  five  families  that  he  settled  at  a 
place  called  Irish  Town,  had  not  five  shillings  amongst  them ; 
those  families  were  increased  five-fold  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
for  they  wrote  home  to  their  friends,  saying  how  comfortably  they 
were  placed,  and  those  friends  then  '  raised  heaven  and  earth'  to 
join  them. 

'  Every  year  brings  out  an  addition ;  the  old  settlers  can  now  re- 
ceive their  countrymen  and  relations  that  come  out;  there  are  pota- 
toes and  ])rovisions  for  them,  and  the  colony  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  seven  or  eight  families  every  year.  They  have  given  we/ 
says  this  gentleman,  *■  I  believe  between  70/.  and  SO/.,  which  they  have 
savi'd  out  of  their  earnings,  to  apply  in  sending  out  their  relations 
and  friends.  The  lust  time  I  visited  that  place,  I  ariked  them  how 
they  were  situated,  and  they  said,  **  Tell  our  old  masters  at  home  that 
we  would  not  excliange  situations  with  them  !'* ' 

These  poor  ]>eople,  who  dispose  thus  generously  of  their  first 
earnings,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  Rockites  had  they 
remained  in  their  own  country,  engaged  in  conspiracy,  arson,  and 
murder,  in  obedience  to  that  secret  tribunal  which  defies  the  go- 

*  Hint  Emi^rmtioD  Report,  p.  38» 

Tenunenty 
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tciumeiit,  and  6its  in  judgnieut  upon  iu  magistrates  and  those  mIio 
date  attcntpt  to  execute  the  laws.  From  how  much  gttili  as  well 
as  a]i^erv  are  such  jiertjiMis  suved  by  emigiatioii  !  'I'hc  orphan 
childreo,  >vho  are  thrown  upon  the  poor  list  at  Ilalifaii  bv  the  army 
luid  navy,  ate  i:\en  mure  easily  provided  for ;  at  four  or  tive  years  . 
old  ihe  farmers  gladly  tuLe  thtni  as  apprentices,  and  treat  ihcm  in 
all  u>pctls  n*i  tlieir  o\mi  children;  the  giils  are  brought  up  to  \ 
spinniiigj,  milking,  and  the  \^ork  of  the  dairy,  the  boys  in  all  kind 
of  agricultural  business.  The  stipulation  is,  ihat  the  farmer  gives 
the  child  a  ewe  for  the  first  year,  nnd  a  heifer  calf  for  the  second, 
keeps  that  nheep  and  heifer,  with  all  llieir  produce,  till  the  uppreu- 
licc  COMICS  of  agCj  and  the  apprentice  has  then  a  portion,  of  cattle 
in  bolii  kinds  to  settle  with,  on  her  marriage,  if  a  girl,  if  a 
male,  in  faruiing  stock.  Numerous  as  are  such  orphans,  tlje  de- 
maud  for  l;ibourt-r»  is  so  great,  that  half  the  numbers  which  arc 
applied  for  caiioot  be  supplied.  How  beneficially  for  themselves^ 
and  advantagoousl)  for  their  parishes,  might  many  of  our  friendless 
orpliaua  be  thus  disposed  of! 

From  Digby  Mr.  Head  crossed  to  St.  John's,  and  fuund^  at  $o  . 
shorladi^lance  as  si\-and-ltiirty  miles,   a  very  perceptible  difler*  4 
eiice  of  climate, — ihe  iuhabitatits  theuiselvcs  estimate  a  fortnight':!  ] 
difierence  in  thesea&ou.     The  next  point  of  his  journey  was  Fre    I 
dericton  (cight)-one  miles)  on   the  river  St.  John's;    the  usual 
winter  route  is  upon  the  fro/cn  river,  but  the  season,  though  par-  \ 
ticutarly  severe,  uas  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  travelling  with 
any  coufideucv  upon   the   treaclierous    ice.     A   two-horse    sleigli  j 
was  hiied  for  seven  pounds,  and  he  provided  himself  with   a   buf- 
falo apron,  consisting  of  two  skius  sewed  together  and  lined  with 
bai/e  ;   this,  which  was  warm  a.s  sheepskin,   and   uf  very  large  di- 
nurusiuns,  viaa  to  be  hia  '  friend  by  day  and  by  night ;'  by  day  to 
dcftud  his  knees  and  (vet  from  the  weather,  by  night  to  supply  the 
iusufticiency  of  covering  in  the  beds  and  places  vvliere  he  might  j 
hove    to   lie   down.       This   was   a  journey  of  two  days,  in  part  j 
lh(ouj(h  tlie  fur&il,  but  mostly  on  the  river,  j 

*  Large  Brrpentine  tracts  of  water  were  to  be  seen  in  many  partSf  j 
and  hraps  uf  broken  ice,  forced  up  by  the  strength  of  the  eurreitt,  lay] 
ran^rd  on  each  side  in  considerable  profusion.  From  soire  country  j 
ueopf«  whom  wp  met  we  were  told»  that  the  passage  was  not  safe  i  j 
but  that  the  roa<]  on  the  opposite  bank  was  already  sufficiently  brokea] 
to  render  it  tolerably  pood.  The  driver,  therefore,  bore  away  for  tJidl 
•liorr,  which  we  were  J'ouie  time  in  renching,  being  obliged  to  go  out' 
of  o«ir  w»y  frequently  to  avoid  the  weak  and  unsafe  places.  At  Ia?t, 
when  nithin  obout  a  ('Oii]>lo  of  himdrrd  yanls  from  the  land,  there 
•MiiMd  a  cleor  sheet  uf  ice. over  wlueh  the  driver  urged  his  horne?*  al^i 
trot ;  whrn  ail  at  oi;ce  the  it  e  suddenly  gave  way,  oud  «lowa 

went 
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went  the  hones  head  foremost  into  a  hole.  We  were  going  so  &st, 
that  I  was  flung  out  a  long  way  clear  of  the  water ;  and  as  aoon  as  1 
could  get  up,  I  ran  back  to  render  my  assistance.  One  of  th«  hona 
had  already  scrambled  out,  but  the  other  was  lying  on  bia  aide  in  the 
water,  with  his  head  stretched  out  over  the  forward  end  of  the  hoie, 
and  supporting  himself  by  his  cheek  and  all  the  strength  of  his  ntck 
on  the  ice.  The  hole  was  nearly  round,  and  the  diameter  rather  more 
than  the  length  of  the  horse ;  but  as  the  ice  about  it  was  full  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick,  the  sleigh  had  jammed  at  the  other  end)  and  bit  hiod 
quarters  were  supported  by  the  breeching.  The  poor  creature  Uy 
without  struggling,  although  the  day  was  bitter  cold,  and  he  had  sui^ 
80  low,  that  his  head  only  was  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  thJi 
dilemma  the  driver,  having  freed  the  other  horse  from  his  hametCt 
slipped  a  noose  of  rope  round  the  drowning  animal's  neck,  nponwliidi 
we  pulled  till  he  seemed  nearly  strangled:  and  thb  operadon  is  called 
in  the  country,  very  properly,  "  chcdcing."  Whether  it  was  that  he 
floated  by  means  of  the  air  thus  forcibly  retained  in  his  lungv,  ts  the 
driver  asserted,  or  whether  our  united  efforts  caused  him  to  rise,  I 
cannot  say,  but  so  he  did ;  and  we  had  not  continued  to  tog  loag,  be- 
fore out  he  slipped  on  his  side,  and,  after  a  few  kicks  and  straggles, 
stood  frightened  and  shivering  once  more  on  his  feet  on  the  ice.  We 
got  to  the  shore  after  all  with  some  difficulty ;  for  the  ice  was  brokea 
away  for  so  great  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river  where  we  at" 
tempted  to  land,  that  it  was  with  very  great  labour  that  the  horses 
could  drag  the  vehicle  over  the  hard  snow  and  shingle  which  obstructed 
their  progress.  Although  the  poor  horse  had  been  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  the  other  also  was  perfectly  wet  from  the 
accident,  both  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  before  we  had  gone  t 
couple  of  miles  were  quite  as  well  as  ever. 

*  The  above  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  hardihood  of  the  North 
American  horse,  of  which  less  care  is  taken,  notwithstandii^  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  than  in  England.  The  cold,  severe  as  it  is, 
seems  to  agree  with  them  very  well,  and  they  are  continaally  kept 
standing  out  of  doors,  without  mercy,  after  being  violently  heated. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  cold  keeps  down  all  tendency  to  inflammatory 
attacks,  and  a  striking  instance  of  this  occurs  wi^  regard  to  fle^ 
wounds.  They  are  frequently  receiving  injuries  between  hair  and 
hoof  from  the  calk  or  spike  of  the  frosted  shoe,  so  severe  as  would 
be  reckoned  a  serious  accident  in  England  ;  however,  they  are  worked 
invariably  without  bad  consequences,  and  few  of  the  farmers'  horses 
are  to  be  met  with  whose  hoofs  do  not  show  a  succession  of  scars, 
which  remain  till  pared  away  in  process  of  time,  at  the  bottom,  by 
the  blacksmith.  Many  of  the  horses  of  the  countiy  have  good  blood, 
being  the  progeny  of  stock  formerly  imported  by  the  Duke  of  Kent; 
and  others  of  c^ood  substance  and  action  are  now  and  then  brought 
from  the  Unitea  States.  The  hay  is  bad  everywhere, — like  Irish  hay, 
dried  without  being  allowed  to  heat,  and  then  thrown  into  a  bam  or 
stftdced  under  an  open  shed.  NotwiUiatanding  all  these  disadTsntages, 

to 
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to   which  it  may  be    added^  that  the  *ftables  generally  are    miserahly 
protected  from  the  weather,  hon*es  now  and  then  arrive  from   Enflf^ 
land,  very  »oon  become  perfectly  reconciled  to  all   their  difficulties, 
and  thrive  as  well  as  the  rest.' — p.  54 — 5S. 

Man,  as  well   us  borsc,   bears  transplantation  to   this   rigorous 
climate  without  injurv.       Riieumatic   diseases,    wliich    arc    uf  all 
other<«  most  prevalent  in  England,  are  not  frequent   there,  though  i 
little  precaution  is  taken  against  them  in  the  way  of  clothing,  flannel  1 
being  less  worn  than  in  thiscountry.     Nor  are  the   inhabitants,  at] 
ill  remoter  regions  of  the  north,  stunted  iu  their  growth :  in  •^taturCf  J 
Mr.  Head  says,  ihey  certainly  exceed   Englishmen  ;    and  he  calls] 
them  a  tine,  healthy,  hardy  race.     In  two  respects  onl)r  the  cli« 
i       mate  Aeeais  to  injure  tliem;  wrinkles   are  early  formed,  especially  J 
about  the  eyes,  which  he  imputes  to  the  increased   action  of  the] 
niusclos  ill  Uiat  part  occasioned  by  cold,  and  by  the  glare  of  £un-] 
abine  reflected  from  snow  ;  and  the  teeth  decay  very  soon  :  this  he  | 
ascribes  to  the  cold  ;  but  there  must  be  some  other  cause,  because  ] 
liie  lodiaiu,  in  the  sauie  climate,  are  not  thus   affected,  and  the 
Americans,  in  a  milder  part  of  the  adjoining  state«i,  are.  j 

At   Frcdericton  it  was  necessary  to  equip  for  the  remainder  of' 
his  journey,  there  being  no  place  on  the  way  before  him  where  the 
necessary  articles  for  such  a  journey  could  be  procured.     These  , 
were  rackets  or  snow  shoes ;  mocassins,  the  well-known  skin  sandals^  I 
L     eo  made  for  travelling,  that  with  a  piece   of  blanket  by  way  of  ^ 
■sock,  they  protect  well  both  from  wet   and  cold ;  and  tobogins, 
which  are  small  sled'jjes,  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage  drawn  by  ■ 
men,  and  so  well  contrived,  that   the  load   (from   one    hundred  to  ' 
\     one  hundred  and   forty  pounds)  being  laced  tightly  on   it  in  a  to- 
bogiii  bag,  the  whole  forms  a  compact  mass,  that  may  be  dragged 
among  atumps  of  trees,  and  rolled  over  in  the  snow  without  in- 
jury.    The  next  point  upon  his  journey  was  Presque  Isle,  eighty-  i 
tliree  miles  distant,  furllier  than  which  there  was  no  proceeding  by  1 
•ny  kiriAl  of  carriage,  but  to  that  place  a  French  inhabitant  agreed 
to    take    him  with    a    two-horse   sleigh  for  eight  guineas.      From 
ibcaOB  the  usual  route  to  the  St.  I^wreuce  is  along  the  bed  of 
the  rirer  St.  John's,  which  is  so  wide  and  so  exposed  to  the  wind, 
tliai  the  snow  is  far  too  deep  to  be  passed  in  any  other  way  than  | 
on  foot  in  enow  shoes.     This  way  the  mail  is  conveyed,  nml  Mr,  ] 
Head  intended,  as  the  be^t  and  safest  mode,  to  accompany  il,  mmIJ 
travel  with  thr  poitnun  from  Presque  Isle  to  Quebec,  the  usual  1 
mode  for  those  wltnni  urgent   business   induces   to    undertake  so  ] 
drcftdful  a  journey.  j 

,  On   new  year's  day,  he  started   from  Fredoricton, — along  the  J 

I     benk  of  the  river,    through  deep,    untrodden   snow,    and,  at  a  j 
pkN^hiog  puce,  delayed  occasionally  by  drifts,  through  which  die  ' 

horses 
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horses  could  only  make  their  way. by  flouaderiDg  with  all  tbelr 
might. 

'  Sometimes  they  stopped  short,  and  \vilh  distended  nostrils,  and 
eyes  expressive  of  fear,  they  seemed  inclined  to  give  it  up  altogether. 
But  they  were  both  high-spirited  animals,  and  we  were  indebted  to 
them  for  overcoming  difHoulties,  which  a  person  less  experienced  tfaii) 
the  driver  would  have  hesitated  to  set  their  faces  to. 

*  Occasionally,  during  this  stage,  we  encountered  some  little  ravines, 
or  precipitous  gullies,  which  crossed  the  road,  and  which  formed  small 
creeks  or  outlets  of  the  river.  There  were  several  of  these  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  vras  a  rude  m-ooden 
bridge  without  side-rails,  and  scarcely  broad  enough  to  permit  three 
horses  to  pass  abreast ;  notwithstanding  which,  wc  went  over  with 
our  pair  always  at  full  gallop :  much  to  my  annoyance  at  first,  till  I 
found  that  the  cattle  possessed  quite  as  much  sense  as  their  driver, 
and  sufficiently  understood  what  they  were  about:  The  rarines  were 
so  steep,  that  in  order  to  ascend  one  fide,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  rush  down  the  other  to  gain  an  impetus ;  and  the  distance  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  bridges 
were  composed  of  pine  logs  laid  loosely  together,  which  made  a  nitthng 
and  a  clatter  as  the  horses*  feet  came  upon  them.  The  Frenchman 
drove  with  long  cord  reins,  without  any  contrivance  to  prevent  them 
falling  down  the  horses'  sides,  and  the  rest  of  the  tackling  was  of  an 
equally  simple  fashion.  The  cattle  were  indeed  but  barely  attached  to 
the  vehicle  ;  a  matter  of  little  importance  during  the  former  part  of 
the  journey,  but  now  deserving  a  little  more  consideration  :  for  tbe 
horses,  so  sure  as  they  arrived  at  the  verge  of  each  ravine,  seemed  to 
take  all  sort  of  charge  upon  themselves,  while  the  driver,  yielding  to 
circumstances,  sat  still  upon  his  seat.  Up  went  their  heads  and  tails, 
and,  like  a  pair  of  hippogrifs,  down  they  went  with  a  dash  till  they 
reached  the  bridge,  when,  closing  together,  laying  back  their  ears, 
and  cringing  in  their  backs,  they  rattled  over  the  logs  at  full  gallop, 
and  up  the  opposite  bank,  till  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  brought  them 
to  a  walk.  Now  came  the  turn  of  the  driver ;  and  as  he  was  perfect 
in  all  the  word^  which  frighten  horses,  he  used  them  wth  such  em- 
phasis, jumping  out  of  the  sleigh  at  the  same  time  with  considerable 
activity,  while  the  animals  dragged  it  through  the  deep  snow,  that  he 
contrived  to  keep  them  to  their  collar  till  they  had  completed  the 
ascent. 

*  Some  address  was  required  to  prevent  being  thrown  out  of  the 
veliicle  by  the  violence  of  the  motion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
retain  fast  hold  of  the  side  ;  and  then  the  thumps  and  jerks  were  such 
as  cannot  be  readily  imagined.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  worse  than 
the  motion  of  a  sleigh  on  a  rough  road.  There  is  a  grinding  sensation 
which  threatens  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  michine.  It  feels  as  if 
parting  in  the  middle  and  going  asunder.  The  jolts  inflicted  by  lumps 
of  hard  snow  and  other  obstacles  may  be  compared  to  the  blows  of  a 

short 
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■bort  cfaoppiug  s«a  upon  a  boat  making  head-way  against  wind  and 
tide.    The  bones  rattle  by  the  concussion.' — p.  SO — S3. 

T*hrre  days  ofs^uch  travelling  brought  htm  within  eighteen  miles 
of  Picsque  Isle, — to  quarters  so  wrelched  that  a  day's  rest  there,  J 
Mhicli  a  heavy  full  of  snow  rendered  necessary,  seemed  worse  thaaj 
tiie  futiu;ue  ut*  Uu\eiliug;  but,  on  account  of  the  hors&s,  it  was  I 
iniposiiiblc  to  proceed.  The  driver  had  brought  with  him  a  pipc^ 
and  a  bottle  of  mm,  with  vhich  he  made  himself  victorious  over 
all  ills  by  the  fireside  :  four  or  tive  fellows,  some  belonging  to  tlie 
bouse,  and  some  who  wore  weather-bound,  had  attained  the  same 
»lagc  of  Micity;  vhile  Mr.  Head,  alike  impatient  of  his  quarters  J 
and  his  compnny,  paced  the  room  and  watched  the  weather, 
i^iery  linie  he  opened  the  door  to  luok  out,  he  was  greeted  by  thei 
ejuxralionsof  tlie  whole  company, —  not  undeservedly,  as  lie  him-i 
self  acknowledges ;  for  the  wind,  Mhich  made  balloons  of  the] 
women's  petticoats,  filled  the  room  with  a  whirlpool  of  snow^  { 
'  and  it  took  his  whole  strength  to  close  ihedoor  against  it/  HcrC|  | 
Lowexer,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  Quebec  mail  arrived,  iaJ 
liie  shape  of'  two  men  on  foot,  of  a  tempest-driven  appearance;' I 
their  clothes  and  raps  covered  with  snow,  each  with  a  pair  ofl 
fruow-shocs  slung  at  his  back,  and  a  large  white  leather  bug  across  I 
Lis  shoulders.  They  were  both  native  French  Canadians,  the  one  j 
apparently  of  half  Indian  blood.  With  these  men  he  agreed  to  I 
be  his  guides,  and  draw  his  baggage  on  the  two  tobogins,  from  ] 
Prcsque  Isle,  along  the  course  of  llie  river  by  the  Madawaska] 
settlement  xutl  Lake  Taniasquatha,  to  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  fiftemi  pounds.  The  distance  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  \ 
ij  fifty  miles;  aw^.  there  is  a  line  of  small  log-houses  on  theJ 
av,  occiipnvl  by  settlers,  to  whom  grants  of  land  have  beeni 
•  •  <).  fur  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  communicatioivi 
^^^iiiec  men  had  the  bags  from  Quebec;  they  were,  when  rid  of! 
^Hbcm,  to  join  him  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Turner,  at  Pa-sque  lste« 
^HTbrte  he  was  detained  eight-and-forty  hours,  waiting  first  theiri 
^^krival,  and  then  their  convenience  ;  and  the  description  of  \n\i 
^^■Dity  who  was  the  chief  diplumati<t  in  those  parts,  and,  moreovcr|l 
^H  man  in  authority,  and  the  account  of  his  establishment,  presenti 
a  In^ely  picture  of  civilized  life  (aa  that  which  is  not  savage  mustj 
ill  courtesy  be  called)  in  its  coarsest  state. 

'Vhe  psity  consisted  of  Mr.  Head  and  his  servant,  three  tra- 
veHtis  viho  joined  at  Mr.  Turner's,  and  the  two  guides.  Thtt. 
guides  loaded  the  tobogins,  each  put  himself  in  harness,  with  9sr 
troad  Icatliern  strap  passing  over  the  breast  and  shoulders,  to 
whjcb  a  rope  was  fixed,  and  lhu»  he  could  draw  his  load,  while  his 
inns  were  at  liberty.  The  weight,  sliding  easily  over  the  snow, 
Ksrcely  leeiucd   to  impede  them,  accustomed,  as  tliey  were,  to 

such 
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-such  draA  and  such  travelling-     But  the  rest  of  the  party  wen 
unused  to  snow-shoes,  the  use  of  which  is  not  acquired  withoiil  i 
severe  apprenticeship.     These  are  lieavy,  and  tliey  soon   became 
heavily  incumbered  with  ice,  there  being  mucli  water  between  ibr 
surface  of  the  river  and  the  snow,  which  froze  immediately.    It 
was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  short  sticks  for  beatiDg  this  off. 
Before  them  was  one  uniform  while  expanse  of  snow,  on  each  urit 
'  the  heavy  black  wall  of  forest  trees.*     With   their   utmost  eiw- 
tions  they  could  not  proceed   at  the  rate  of  two  milen  an  hour| 
and  happy  they  were,  after  seven   hours'  toil,  to  reach  their 
pointed  place  of  rest, — a  small  log-liouse,  at  the  computec^ 
tance  of  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Turner's.     Salted  pork  and  «li 
potatoes  were  the  only  fare  which   could  be  procured   here; 
there  was  the  gjreatest  of  all  comforts,  in  such  a  country^  to  com 
pensate   for   this, — a   tire,  composed   of  enormous  logs,  with  oot 
called  the  buche  at  the  back  of  the  hearth,  no  large    as  to  reqtuit 
the  strength  of  two  or  three  men,  with  the  aid  of  levers,  to  bha| 
it  in  :  a  large  one  lasts  full  eight-and-forty  hours.     Over  the  fi» 
the  mocassins  and   stockings  of  all  the  party  were  hung  to  dry. 
To  beds,  as   well   as   all  other   comforts,  except  what   tire  couid 
bestow,  Mr.  Head  had  bidden  adieu  ;  but  he  thought  liis  lod 
good,  wrapped  himself  in  hi-^  butTalo  skin,  and  slept  soundly  on 
boards.     The  next  day's  was  a  journey  of  fourteen  miles;  soov 
had  fallen  in  the  night,  which,  as  it  still  lay  soft,   made  their  pro- 
gress, if  that  were  possible,  more  difficult  than  before ;  at  every  step, 
the  fool  felt  as  if  chained  to  the  ground  by  ice  and  clotted  snow: 
and^  as  the  shores  of  the  river  widened,  the  feeling  of  disappoi 
ment  was  added  to  their  labour  ;  the  point  on  which  their  eyes 
wistfully  tiKed,  appeared,  afteran  hour's  hard  fagging,  hardJy 
than  before  ;   they  '  seemed  separated  by  interminable  space, 
headland  after   headland,  and   gasping,  as  it  were,  under  a  sort  of 
spell-bound  influence,  such  as  a  disturbed  dream  bring*!  to  the  im»* 
ginaiion.'     Mr.  Head's  servant  fell  up  to  his  middle  in  an  air-hole, 
small   enough   for  him  to  Kuppnrt   himself  by  the  arms  till   h« 
could  be  pulled  out,  and,  fortunately,  so  near  the  log-house  wbot, 
they  were  to  rest,  that  there  was  not  time  for  him  to  be  froien.  A 
(his  log-house  some  settlers  in  the  vicinity  had  collected,  one  o! 
whom  requested  Mr.  Head  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  hb  rela- 
tions in  Scotland,  from  whom  it  was  very  long  since  he  had  hean] 
■ny  tidings.     He  *  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  in  a  comer  of  thft 
room  ;  his  desk  was  a  plate  supported  on  his  knees  ;  his  paper  waft 
as  bad  a^  well  could  be;  his  ink  newly  thawed  and  quite  paJe ;   lu» 
pen,  pulled  out  of  a  wild  goose's  tail,  was  oily  ;  his  own  hand  WW 
as  hard  as  the  bark  of  «  tree ;  and  his  broad   black  thumb  had 
been  sniaslied  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  or  an  axe,  and  had  noaoft 


ould 
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of  bend  in  it '  Tlus»  however,  was  a  fortunnte  opportunity  for  this 
poor  man;  aud  the  letter  which,  under  Uiese  uncomfortable  cir-^j 
cumstances,  he  paiduccd,  was  subsequently  delivered  to  it* 
address.  Mr.  Head  very  pro|>crly  remarkn  u|k>u  this. — that  '  the 
diBirul  ties  attending  ilie  inlerchanj;e  of  letters  between  settlers  ia 
ll»c  eoloiiicH  and  their  friends  at  home,  are  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  desirous  to  promote  emij^ration.  The  greater  the 
facility  of  correspondence,  the  more  the  stimulus  to  individual 
adventure  receives  strength.  Epistolary  intercourse  beui!;  kept  J 
'      up,  tite  objections  to  foreign  residence  more  resemble  prejudices;  I 

I^ithlieU)  or  delayed,  they  become  solid ^  undeniable  objections,  and 
Aien  \ii3  thatau  emigrant  may  t>e  coiLsidered  really  an  enile.* 
\    He  had  perceived,  by  hi:;  servant's  fall  into  the  air-hole,  that  no  i 
■reraution  could  be  of  any  avail  against  this  danger;   and   that] 
loihing  was  to   be  done  but  to  take   the  chance,  in  such   a  case,  I 
pr  ducking  or  for  drowning.      The  postmen,  it  appeared  next] 
flay,  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and,  showing  how  little  diey  liked 
the  chance,  proposed  that  each  of  the  party  shoidtl  walk  first,  by 
turns.      They   were,  perhaps,  as  much  infiucnced  in  this  by  the] 
esire  of  casing  llieir  labour  as  diminishing  their  danger;   for  tJieJ 
t  maji  had   to  make  his  way  U[x>n  the  untrodden  snow, — aodl 
n  the  large  track  of  his  snow  shoes,  those  who  followed  found 
at  was   comparatively  tinn  footing.       The  guides  prescribed  J 
ir  course   according  to  Uieir  notion  of  the  safety  of  the  ice^J 
ich,  as  it  could  be  founded  only  on  their  recollected  knowledge  j 
the  river,  was  but  blind  guidance ;  yet  they  made  hnig  eircui-*  < 
us   paths  in  consequence.      A  snow-storm  came  on  dnectly  in  I 
their  teeth;  when  they  Itad  been  little  more  than  seven  hours  on  I 
the  way,  it  blew  a  hurricane:   they  were  unable  to  see  each  other  J 
at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  yard^ ;  and  the  drift  made  the  surfac6 1 
of  the  snow,  tlirough   which  they  were  toiling',  appear  like  an  J 
agitated  sea.      Wheeled  round  every  now  and  then  bv  the  wind,  | 
the  cloud  which  envelopeil  them  was  so  strong,  that  it  produced  j 
^^1  sriise  of  sutl'ocation.       Even  the  indefatigable  guides  admitted  J 
^^Bal  it  was  impossible  to  proceed:    the  forest  was  at  hand,  and  j 
^^P^re  lliey  took  refuge — turning  their  shoulders  to  the  blast — andl 
^Brvparcd  to  bivouac  for  the  night.     His  companions  were  pre*] 
l^parcd  for  sudi  an  adventure. 

*  The  frequent  crashes  of  falling  trees,  and  the  crackinff  of  theirJ 

t  limhs  15  they  rocked  and  writhed  in  the  tempest,  createil  awfulJ 

imprev^ve  «ound» ;  but  it  was  no  time   to  be  Idle  :  warmth  andj 

ter  wens  ohjects  eonnceted  wiUi  life  itself,  and  the  Canadian^] 

diately  Commenced  the   vigorous  application  of  their   rtsources.] 

of  ihcir  small  light  axes,  a  good  sized  maple  tree  was  in  <] 

ffm  odnntea  tevoUed  with  the  earth,  and  in  the  mean  time  wv'. 
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spot  of  ground,  with  larpje  piece*  of  V*t1 


cleared  of  snow  a  square 

ripped  from  tlic  fallen  trees.      Tlie   6bruu8  bark  of  the   white  ctnUr, 
previously  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  haiuls,  was  ignited^  juA 
blowing  upon  this,  a  flame  was  pro<liiced.     Tins  bting  fed,  fusl  by  tbc 
silky  peelings  of  the  birch  bark,  and  then  by  the  bark  itself,   the 
and  bituminous  matter  burst  forth  into  full  action,  and  a  spJf  ndid 
raised  its  flames  and  jmnke  amidst  a  pile  of  huge  lugs,  to  which 
and  all  of  us  were  conptantly  and  eagerly  conitibuling. 

*  Having  raised  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs  above  our  heads,  ttf 
serve  as  a  partial  defence  from  the  snow,  which  was  still  falling  in 
great  abundance,  we  sat  down,  turning  our  feel  to  the  fire,  xnaking 
the  most  of  what  was,  under  circumstances,  a  source  of  real  consof 
tion.  We  enjoyed  absolute  rest  1  One  side  of  our  square  was  bouud 
by  a  huge  tree,  which  lay  stretched  acioss  it.  Against  this  our  fi 
was  made  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  towards  which  I  had  turned  nif 
back,  iinotlter  very  large  one  wus  growing,  and  into  this  latter,  beiaf, 
old  and  decayed,  I  bad  by  degrees  worked  my  way,  and  it  forrrtcd  aa 
ailmirable  shelter.  The  snow  was  barked  up  on  all  sides  nearly  fivt 
feet  high,  like  a  while  wall;  and  it  repolulely  maintained  its  positioo, 
not  an  atom  yielding  to  the  fierce  crackling  fire  which  blazed  up  clort 
against  it. 

'  Tlie  Canadians  were  aoon  busily  employed  cooking  broth  In  ■ 
saucepan,  for  they  had  jiro^idtd  themselves  mucli  better  with  pnni* 
sions  itian  1  had.  ]  had  relied  upon  being  able  to  put  up  with  the  fam 
J  might  meet  witli,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  want  of  tmfHci 
and  distance  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  province ;  owing  to  which* 
tlie  scanty  provision  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  allow  tliem  to  mini- 
ster to  the  wants  of  others,  although  they  might  be  provided  with  « 
sufficiency  for  themselves.  And  1  now  saw  the  guides  pulling  fresh 
meat  out  of  the  soup  with  their  lingers,  and  shaiing  it  liberally  ^uih 
my  servant,  whom  they  liad  admitted  into  ibeir  mess.  The  poor  fel- 
lows seeing  that  I  had  nothing  but  a  piece  of  salted  pork,  which  I  had 
toasted  at  the  fre  on  a  stick,  offered  me  a  sliare  of  their  supper,  but 
this  I  felt  myself  bound  to  decline.  My  servant  had  fewer  scruples, 
and  conoeqnently  fared  belter.  In  return  for  their  intentions  I  gave  . 
them  a  good  allowance  of  wliisky,  which  added  to  their  comfort  and 
increased  (lieir  mirth.  One  !)y  one  Ihcy  liglited  their  tobacco  pipes, 
and  continued  to  «moke  ;  till, dropping  off  by  degrees,  the  wbolt^part/ 
at  last  lay  stretched  out  snoring  liefore  mo. 

*  Large  flakes  of  snow  continued  to  fall,  and  heavy  clots  dropped 
occasionally  upon  the  ground.  Our  enormous  fire  had  the  effect  of 
making  me  so  comfortably  warm,  that  I  hud  deferred  the  use  of  my 
buffalo  skin  till  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  were  it  not  for  the  volumes  of 
smoke  with  which  I  was  at  times  disturbed,  and  the  pieces  of  fire 
which  burnt  holes  in  my  clothes  wherever  they  happened  to  fall,  my 
lodging  would  have  been,  under  circumstances,  truly  agn-cable.  I  sat 
for  some  time,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  in  silvnt 
contemplation  of  a  scene  alike  remarkaUu  to  oie  for  it6  novelty  and 
its  drcarixiesa.  »  The 
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*  Th^  flftmefl  rose  brilliantly,  the  sleeping  fifjures  of  the  men  were 

th  snow,  the  wind  whistled  wildly  throui^h  the  trees,  whosi 

irms  overshadowed  U3  on  every  side,  and  our  fire,   while  i|- 

le  li^ht  of  day  on  the  imine<liately  surrounding  objects,  diffused' 

r  gloom  over  the  farther   recesses  of  the  forest.      And  thus  I 

imiiined  witJiout  any  inclination  to  sleep,  till  it  was  near  niidnighU 

ftolenui  impression,  not  to  be  called  melancholy,  weighed  heavil/ 

in  nie.      The  sati;«faciion  with  wluch  I  regarded  the  i^tigue  whidi 

gone  by,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  insjjire  confidence  as  to  what, 

ras  to  come  ;  and  this  reflection  it  was,  perhapn,  that  gave  a  colour; 

my  thufxghts  at  once  serious  and  pleasing.      Distant  :icenes  wei 

brought  to  my  recollection,  and  1  mused  on  past  gone  times,  till  m/J 

•es  became  inToluntarily  attracted  by  the  filmy*  wandering    leaves 

fire,  which,  asi-endiiig  lightly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  a  mo- 

'nt  rivalled  in  brightness  the  absent  stars,  and  then — vanished  for 

rer  ■      .     ,     .      I  became  overpowered  with  sleep,  and,  wrapping  my 

ifTuIo^kin  around  me,  sank  down  to  enjoy  for  several  hours  sound 

nd  uninterrupted  repose.  I  slept  heartily  till  day-light,  wlien  I  awoke 

►eliug  excessively  cold,  and  found  the  whole  party  sitting  up.      The 

low  had  ceased  to  fail,  the  sky  had  brightened,  and  intense  froi>t  had 

ilin.'— p,  18«— 187. 

Long  as  this  extract  is,  the  singularity  of  tlie  situation,  and  the 

ive/incss  of  the  description,  have  tempted  us  to  insert  it.      On 

'ginning  lo  move,  Mr.  Head  found  bis  limbs  stit^  with  cold,  ntid 

\\  aching  hensation  about  bis  ancles,  which  made  him  apprehend 

lat  be  «bould  not  escape  that  painful  consequence  of  bis  appreu- 

Bccsbip  in  snow-shoes,  called  by  the  Canadians  mal-a-raquette — 

XA  a  vixilent  intlummation  and  swelling  of  the  inslep  and  ancles. 

>ijt  the  morning  was  bright  and  clears  and  such  is  the  exhilarating 

I'ectj  of  clear  frost,  in  any   endurable  degree,  upon  ibc  healthy 

imc,   that   lie  felt  his  spirits  renovated,  and  new   strength  and 

laslicity  in  his  limb?.     Six  hours  brought  them  to  Salmon  Hiver, 

hich   was  twenty-two   miles  from  the  house  at  which  ihcy  had 

kept  laiit.     Their  host  was  an  old  soldier,  settled  upou  an  allot- 

icnt  of  one  hundred  antl  five  acres.     The  next  day  the  ice  broke 

\t  one  of  their  guides,  and  he  fell  into  the  water :  there  was  a 

ng   MimI  (o  increa.'te  tlic  severity  of  the  cold,  and  no  house 

ridiin  reach.    Tlicy  hastened  to  the  bank,  iind  kindled  n  fire  with 

icir  best  speed — but  the  man^s  feet  «eic  fiost-bitten  before  he 

»uld  have  ibc  benefit  of  it.      At  a  moderntc  distance  from  the 

ire,  bis  conipauion  rubbed  him   Midi  snow  (ill  the  circulation 

turned ;  and   in  little  more   Uinii  lialf  au  hour,  he  Nvns  able  to 

:d.  These  men  are  as  hardy  as  the  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes, 

territory  they  have  invaded,      i'our  hour*  brought  ihem  to 

»uv'  of  a  Serjeant  at  the  Ciraiid  FbIIs,  where  a  small  military 

kcut,  as  at  Fre&^ue  Iblc,   was  kept  up  fur  the  sake  of 

the 
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the  communication.  Mr.  Head  visited  tkc  falls,  ut  no  little 
hazard  ;  but  wc  must  refer  tlic  reader  to  the  book  it»clf  for  \iW 
lively  description.  The  next  morning  '  broke  clear  dud  coW,^ 
exhibiting,  he  says,  *  a  lovctiness  of  nature  peculiar  to  the  Cant- 
dian  climate,  and  sufiicieul  to  diisipatc  every  sensation  of  pail 
and  weariness:  a  rare  combination  of  frost  and  sunshiue,  such  iu« 
without  being  seen  and  felt,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  wind 
was  hushed  to  perfect  stillness  ;  and  as  we  walked  along,  oitr  h«ir, 
our  seven-days*  beards,  and  the  edges  of  our  caps,  our  eyebrows, 
and  even  our  eyelashes,  were  as  \^hile  as  a  powdering  of  snow 
could  make  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wamilh  of  \he  sun 
gave  a  sensation  of  peculiar  purity  to  the  air.*  W  e  have  winter 
weather  in  England  in  which  this  bracing  and  exhilaniting  eflcct 
is  perceptible ;  and  the  same  sense  of  purity  in  the  air  ia  exps- 
riciiced  in  summer  on  our  mountains.  ' 

A  journey  of  fifteen  miles  brought  them  to  the  Madawaaki 
Bcttlement,  on  the  Grande  Riviere — u  '  narrow  slnp  of  a  villa^* 
inhabited  wholly  by  Frencli  Canadians,  a  people  with  whom  Mr. 
Head  had  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased,  llcre  he  was  agree* 
ably  Nurprined  to  Hnd  he  was  to  be  indulged  with  :t  bed  ;  that,  for 
tlie  next  stage  (one  and  twenty  miles),  the  snow  was  sufficieotly 
beaten  to  bear  a  horse  and  sleigh,  and  tlial  one  n)ight  be  hired  io 
the  \illage.  Still  more  was  he  surprised  Uiat,  in  his  helpleas  con- 
dition, uhen  he  stood  in  such  need  of  such  a  convevance,  there 
was  no  inclination  in  llie  owner  lo  extort  fiom  him  an/  thin^g 
beyond  a  rea*iouable  price.  Fifteen  shillings  was  the  sum  which 
Iw  aga>ed  to  [lay  ;  for  rather  less  distance,  and  in  a  better  country, 
he  bad  been  cheated  into  the  payment  of  four  pounds  at  Anna* 
polb.  The  snow  was  so  deep,  the  roads  '  so  partially  broken/ 
ond  the  vehicle,  though  well  contrived  for  such  travelling,  so 
rough,  that  he  would  tar  rnlher  have  walked,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ttako  of  husbanding  his  little  remaining  strength.  At  the  coat 
of  some  half-dozen  <»verlurns,  however,  he  performed  the  stagCyaml 
woM  taken  in  at  the  house  uf  an  inhabitant,  the  attberge  being  full. 
A  dozen  persons  joined  company  with  llie  party  here  ;  and  on  ike 
morrow,  widi  great  satisfaction,  he  saw  his  snow-shoes  fastened 
on  the  iobogin — die  remainder  of  the  way  was  to  be  perfo 
mocassins  :  but  the  relief  came  late,  for  he  waa  now  »o  lame 
he  could  not  move  a  step  without  considerable  suffering.  Th 
they  left  St.  Johns,  and  pursued  their  course  along  (he  ^1adawatka 
river.  It  was  a  merry  as  welt  as  motley  crew  with  which  be  fouD^ 
himself  now  associated,  *  some  nt  the  end,  and  some  at  the  bcgptf- 
ning,  of  their  respective  journies.*  The  former  were  lK>bhlMig 
and  limping,  weary  and  way-wurn,  with  no  spiritfi  to  expeail  M ' 
uicriimcut ;  tbc  latter  iiuokcd,  aud  hallooed,  aad  whira^d  mtd 
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ftung,  and  |>ehed  one  an<»tbcr  willi  ftiiowballs.     The  guides  Lad 
piocured  laige  dog**  of  die  Neufuuiidlaiid  breed  to  draw  the  to-^j 
bogiiis,  and   several  of  thetje  great  crealuieti  were  luose  in  tlieipl 
trBiii.      'I'hey  roused  a  Caraboo  deer  ou  their  way,  gave  chase,  1 
Mr.  Ileadp  lurgettul  of  Uin    lunienesSy  joining  uiUi  audi   ardour 
as  to  make  a  tolerable  race,  killed  him,  and  supped  lliat  night  upon  i 
oi^  of  his  haunclies.     'i'hts  uas  a  stage  of  four  and  twenty  miles  | 
— that  ut  the  next  day  was  twenty-one  ;  and  he  was  now  no  lame  J 
as  to  make  it  a  serious   undertaking.      It  lay   partly  on  die  river^ 
but  when  the  ice    became  unsufc,   iu  the  lorest  along  its  banka — •  j 
lutitly,  over  Lake  'I'ainasquathu,  against  a  strong  wind,  when  it  re- 
quired Uia  utmost  exertions  to  keep  uuliin  any  reasonable  dintance  J 
of  the  guiden.     They  fulluwed  one  after  unolher^  never  caring  for  ] 
(boae  who  uero  behind — the   foicniost  almoal  out  of  sight,  and 
appearing  like  little  black  dots  on  the  wide  waste  of  snow  a-hcad* 
At  leugtli  they  reached  a  house  at  die  exlremit)  of  the  lake,  and  oQ  , 
the  bunks  of  iliui  porUtgt^  (the  woid  may  be  considered  a«  Anglirtl 
cixed),  which  extendi  uninterruptedly  from  thcuce  to  the  high  rcMidj 
to  (Quebec.  ,  I 

^o  sooner  had  he  arrived  Uian  be  Uirew  hiui!»elf  on  tire  boardi^  J 
thinking  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  the  next  ^fil 
Nor  was   any  refreshment  from   sleep  to   be  cx|Kcted  :   it  wasj 
manifest  that  sleep  would  be  murdered  here.    More  traveUers  had! 
aiready  established  Uiemsi*I\e!)  in  these  mifierable  ijuarlers.    There-' 
were  six-and-lhiity  persons  in  the  room,  including  the  mistress  of 
the  house  and  her  sister  ;  diese  women  slept  in  the  same  room  os 
u  truckled  bed,  (tlie  decencies  of  hfe  being  disregarded  iu  lh«se 
frontier?  of  ciulization,)  die  rest  lay  on  the  ground,  like  so  many 
pigs.     Mr.  Head*s  next  neighbour  v^as  a  major  in  the  army,  who^J 
he  never  saw  before  nor  since,  and  who  did  nothing  but  groan  aUJ 
uight.      'i'ravelling  in  Uiat  country,  like  ini»tortune,  brings  a  maiu 
acc]uaiuted  uidi  strange  bedfellows  ;  Uiey  had  for  theirs,  besides  the! 
tnivcllers  and  die  women,  some  eight  of  the  great  Newfoundland  J 
dogs,  who  ran  about,   trod   upon  them,   growled,  quarrelled,  aadJ 
were  during  the  night  engaged   in  battle   ro)al ;   Uie  whole  room^ 
rising  ui  aiuia   to   pait  Uieni,   by  ibrolUing   them  and   biting  tli#^ 
einds  of  their  tails. 

*  The  gabble,  of  tongues,'  rays  Mr.  Head, '  the  mieU  of  tobacco  smokp* 
mnd  the  disturbance  altogether,  was  really  dreadful.  Tlie  woroua 
w»ff«  not  silent,  and  no  matter  who  slept,  some  wi;re  sure  to  be  awake 
Mad  lalkkig.  I  quite  lout  nil  my  patience  ;  sometimes  I  struck  at  th« 
doKS.aa  they  galloped  over  nie  ;  and  1  shook  one  fellow  by  the  collar . 
till  he  toured,  who,  ID  the  scufHe,  had  trodden  on  my  liune  ancled 
without  rf morse.  The  only  satisfaction  I  had  was  to  think  that  th« 
pain  1  was  iu  would  alouci  without  the  D(A»e^  bava  been  bu&cient  to 
k«cp  |XH!  from  sleeping.*  After 
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After  another  day's  long  niardi  they  reached  a   resting  pi 
wilhin  nine  miles  of  the  end  o^  the  pedestrian  journey  \  but 
this  time  his  feet  were  swollen  to  a  great  size  :  the  Caiiaduu»  ai- 
sured  him  that  he  had  got  the  rrutl-n-rnqiidht  and  he  lay  aw»U 
all  night,  in  the  miserahle  loghouse,  thinking  how  unlucky  Uc  wti 
thus  to  be  foot-foundered  when  so  little  u   pait  of  the  ^-ay  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished  by  walking.     When  morning  camei^ 
however,   he   found   himself  better  able   lo  endure    the    pain 
exertion,  however  great,  than  to  remain  patiently  where  he 
He  relied  on  the  assistance  of  his  ser\'ant,  vfho  was  still  slrnng  nil 
able,  and   set  out  accordingly,  though  ilie   trial  was   the    isever 
which  lie  had  ever  undergone,  for  the  iiiHannnation  in  his  feel  and 
ancles  was   so  acute  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  pain  of  the  goiil 
merely  to  set  liis  feet  to  the  ground  was  torture,  and  the  slighti 
twist,  when  he   irod  in  the  holes  made  in  the  bard   snow    by 
footsteps   of  former  travellers,  increased  it :    sonietiines    he  w»' 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  for  relief,  though  the  intense  cold 
obliged  him  to  rise  almost  immediately  ;   but  by  the  servot'  '    ' 
after   eisht   hours  of  this   exertion,   he   arrived   at  the    ^ .  i 

Rivti^re  de   Loup,  with  a  pmper  sense  of  thankfulness  at  havioc 
thus  accomplished  what  he  had  more  than  once  despaired  of.     It 
was  only  six   miles  to   Itivicyrc  de  Cape,  where  there  was  a 
inn,  and   a  sleigli  might  be   procured  to   take  him  there. 
as   he  was  with  a  pack  of  dirty  companions,  he  orderetl   it  to 
got  ready,  and  marie  a  lasl  etfort   lo  crawl  into  it,  ready,  he  »tt>«, 
to  endure  anvthing,  so  he  could  but  free  himself  from  \m  prex 
associates.     On   reaching   the  inn,  he  found  a  humane  and  at' 
tenlive  hostess,  a  good  arm-chair,  a  comfoilablo  meal,  and  olh< 
BucJi  indulgences  as  never  before  had  been  so  seasonable  and 
welcome.     It   is  remarkable  that  case  of  mind  brought  with 
immcdiale  ease  of  bmly  ;   thou^ii  not  at  the  end  of  his  Journey, 
was   at  the  end  of  ull   those  di^cullies  which  it   required  bodtl] 
exertions  to  cope  with,  and  ull    pain  left  him  (hat  evening.      H 
blept  well,    breakfasted  well,  and   set   off  in  bnoyant   spirits,  in  I 
post  cariole  (or  small  sleigh  drawn  by  one  horse),  on  a  good  an<i^H 
well  beaten  road.     Sixty  miles  he  posted  ihat  day,  and  reacbc<|H 
Li.nlet  half  frozen  ;  the  weather  being   intensely  cold  bui  cJctr,^^ 
and  the  glories  of  the  evening  such,  he  bays,  as  a  winter  sunset  in 
CaiiJida  cun  idone  produce,     rifiy-oiic  miles  of  the  same  sort 
trnvrlliii|u^  brought   linn,  on  the   following  <i;iy,  to   Point  Levi,  a 
uncomfortable  passage-house  on  tlie  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrenct 
where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  opposite  to  Qucbci 

In  the  iDorning,  looking  from   his  window  on  the  river,  h 
sow  it 

*  frozen  on  etch  bank  at  leoBt  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  ihf 

shore. 
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sliore,  and  the  ch&nnel  filled  witJi  pieces  of  ice  driven  forward  and 
backward  by  the  eddies  of  an  impetuous  tide  ;  these  were  rising  one 
above  nnother,  tu-isting^  round  and  round,  sinking,  labouring,  and 
heaving,  by  the  action  of  a  current  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots 
«n  hour.  Someliraea  there  was  a  space  of  clear  water,  vherein  enor- 
tnoiis  flakes,  of  a  superficies  of  three  or  four  thousand  square  yards, 
would  glide  hy;  huge  lumps,  as  big  as  a  stage  coach  and  all  its  pas- 
Beogers,  would  roll  over  and  over*  and  tumble  in  various  directions, 
now  and  then  sinking  altogether,  and  afterwards  rising  several  yards 
a-hrad;  large  masses  would  meet,  and  drive  against  each  other  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  piling  flake  upon  flake,  and  presenting  a  most 
airfiil  spectacle, — the  more  interesting,  as  it  was  my  buaiaess  to  cross 
over  that  very  day.' — pp.  131,  152. 

As  the  ice  was  expected  every  day  to  set,  (the  weather  being 
more  thuu  onlinarily  severe,^  when  it  would  be  possible  fur  sleighs 
to  pass,  a  traveller,  less  impatient  of  delay  than  Mr.  Head,  would 
have  waited  where  he  was,  unless  his  bu:«iness  had  been  more 
urgent.  The  passage  he  was  told  was  difficult,  hut  praclicablej 
and  with  very  little  danger  ;  and  llie  time  for  attempting  it,  at  slaclci 
M-ater.  He  engaged  a  tog  canoe,  after  a  hard  bargain,  for  thirtjl 
shdiiiigs ;  the  canoe  was  noUiiog  more  than  some  fifteen  feet  of 
an  entire  tree,  rounded  at  both  ends  alike,  and  hollowed  by  thai 
adze.  Six  boatmen,  each  with  an  axe  in  his  sabh,  and  a  paddlo' 
in  his  hand,  dragged  it  from  the  shore,  over  the  ice,  to  the  edg^ 
of  liie  water,  chopping  away  the  last  six  or  eight  feet  of  unsound 
ice  with  their  axes,  till  the  head  of  the  canoe  was  brought  close 
above  the  water.  The  tide  was  nearly  at  ebb,  but  tl»e  ice  con- 
tiniially  in  violent  motion,  and  Uie  appearance  very  formidable.^ 
He  and  his  man  embarked  as  they  wei%  directed  ;  sat  down  at  tho^ 
iKiCtom  of  the  cnnoe,  in  midships,  in  readiness  fur  a  launch  ;  a  larg^^ 
ftake  floated  by,  leaving  them  a  clear  channel  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  across  :  ietie:  fenne!  cried  the  boatmen,  pushed  the  canoe 
plump  into  the  water,  a  fall  of  about  two  feet,  and  instantly  they^ 
were  all  ou  board,  each  in  his  place,  and  paddling  with  might  an4 
main,  to  avoid  a  large  piece  of  ice  then  bearing  down  upon  them,i 
and  to  gain  a  frozen  siirfucc  right  a-head.  Succeeding  in  this^i 
out  they  Jumped,  dragged  the  canoe  by  a  rope  at  her  head  out  of 
the  watCTi  pushed  her  over  this  sheet  of  ice,  (some  hundred  an4l 
6fty  ^rds,)  then  launched  her  a  second  time,  but  in  this  launrhi 
tlie  passengers  were  splasheil  all  over,  and  the  water  iinmedialelj: 
froxe  on  tlieir  clothes. 

*  But  wc  had  not  time  to  shake  ourselves,  fur  a  large  quantity  of 
kxMc  sec,  which  appeared  just  to  have  n«en  up  frum  the  bottom  of  the 
mrr,  was  bearing  down  upon  us  in  a  very  formidable  manner.  The 
roen  paddled,  and  strained,  and  abused  each  oiher,  but  all  would  not 
dOf  and  we  were  in  a  yery  few  seconds  hemmed  in  and  jammed  on 
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"both  sides  by  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  together  with  which  we  wer« 
lessly  carried  away  hy  the  current  sidewise  from  the  fxiint  wi 
endeavauring  to  reach.  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  determinfctkm 
and  address  of  the  men  at  this  moment ;  for  they  juni]>ed  out.  abon 
their  kneet  in  water,  sometinies  up  to  tlieir  hips,  while  they  uaeitthftr 
utmost  strength  to  drag  the  canoe  forward  by  the  rope.  Aitbougb  t^ 
•urface  gave  way  continually  under  their  feel,  letting  them  dnwnar^ 
the  large  slabs  of  ice  which  were  floating  underneath,  they  mana^ 
<l}y  pulling  and  hauling,  and  with  tbeir  axes  occasionally  mctinf;  0^ 
tbreakiug  away  the  obstructing  blocks  which  stood  in  their  way,  tafi 
free  of  all  impediment*,  and  gain  once  more  a  channel  of  elaar  watar. 
^  While  this  was  going  forward,  it  was  extremely  aonoytag  lo  )m 
perfectly  helpless  in  the  midst  of  so  much  bustle  and  enef|^;  ui 
when  the  fellows  shouted  '*  Braniez.'  tacre  Dieu^  brantez!^'  ^« 
meant  that  we  should  rock  the  canoe  from  aide  to  side  aa  wt  sat,  bo 
irevent  her  freezing  on  to  the  ice,  which  disaster  was  only  to  bi 
•voided  by  keeping  her  in  continual  motion.  If  this  had  taken  place* 
the  consequences  might  have  been  serious*  as  the  day  was  inteiac^ 
.€old,  and  we  must  have  flouted  away,  with  no  very  great  cbaore  a 
listaoce.  However,  by  the  skill  of  the  men  we  avoided  it,  aiid  tW 
lirty  shillings  were  certainly  fairly  earned,  for  they  were  thr««  ^ 
^Ibur  minutes  at  this  spell  in  the  water,  sometimes  up  to  their  kneei, 
id  now  and  then  nearly  up  to  their  middle.  It  seems  almost  ioc«- 
''•dible  that  men  should  be  able  to  work  at  all  upon  ice  bo  unsound  ■ 
Viot  to  afford  a  surface  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  boriv; 
'l>ut  on  their  part  there  seemed  to  be  uo  sort  of  apprehension  of  mha>- 
lute  danger,  owing  to  the  vat^t  thickness  of  the  floatin^^  substance,  s 
comparatively  small  part  of  which  was,  aa  they  knew,  that  wluch  if 
^ared  above  the  water ;  and  there  was  invariably  a  lower  atratoak 
Upon  which  they  were  received  and  sujiported  as  often  as  they  sank  ia. 
*  Such  was  the  manner  of  making  the  passage  acroEw  the  river  Sl 
nwreure,  at  the  season  of  the  year  and  under  such  circuuittanccs  M 
[jk  bapiicned  to  me  to  undertake  it ;  and  1  Liave  only  to  add,  that  ths 
Ime  o(*cupicd  in  going  across  was  somewhat  more  than  an  hour*  aod 
JIhat  the  varieties  already  cited  followed  each  other  \i\  ra|ad  sue- 
iCcssion,  till  the  moment  of  our  disembarkation  at  the  opj>osite 
bA.t  one  time  we  were  in  clear  water  ;  the  next  moment  struj 
i|hrough  congelated  heaps  of  melted  snow  ;  then  rapidly  dnwn 
pvtr  sheets  of  ice,  and  pushed  over  obstructing  blocks,  which 
©ur  progress  in  ridges  seven  or  eight  feet  liigh.  The  Cam 
liowpver,  indefatigable :  every  obstacle,  so  soon  as  encoutti 
•urtnountpd  in  a  moment.  Hard  ice  was  hewn  down  willi  the  halctMiL 
They  were  active  as  ants  :  all  was  energy,  spring,  and  bustle,  Th«y 
Ivara  in  the  canoe  and  out  of  the  canoe,  paddling  and  cutting,  puabidf 
with  the  boat-hook,  and  hauling  on  the  rope,  all  with  instaDtantOQi 
Impulse,  and  a]lplian(^e  of  strength  in  different  ways,  and  with  tJw 
It  efl^ective  success.' — p.  I5tf — li9. 

Well  might  be  rejoice  at  finding  himself^  aftar  tuck  ■  pMiigty 

aafcly 
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ti^My  landed  in  Quebec,  ihougb  so  stiff  with  cold  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  move,  aiid  so  incrusied  with  ice  as  to  be  as  much  likeJ 
an  amiadjllo.  he  says,  (if  armadilloH  carried  the  ot  suhltme,  aniiJ 
the  t^rcctos  ad  aidera  vuUuaf)   as  a  human  being,      lliu  ditticuM 
tics  ami  miseries  ot'  his  jouraey  were  now  at  an  end.      Havinn 
bostet]  to  York,  he  lliere  learnt  tliai  the  station  on  the  borders  ofl 
l^akc  Huron,  at  Fenctangushrne  Hay,  to  which  he  was  ordered^ I 
was  a  new   establishment ;  and   that  ihoiigh  some  of  the  public^ 
ofHcers  were  hutted  on  the  spot,  no  buildings  of  any  kind  had  yet 
been  erected  tlicro,  and  there  was  not  a  house  within  Uilrty  miles 
of  it.     There  he  arrived  on  the   last  day  of  February,  thankful 
that  the  hour  of  rest  was  come  at  last,  though  the  prospect  before  j 
hiui  promised  little  ease  and  less  comfort.     When  he  stepped  out! 
of  the  sleigh  he  sunk  half-leg  deep  in  melted  snow;  and  leaving 
his  servant  to  place  his  baggage  iipou  a  layer  of  spruce  boughs 
on  the  snow,  and  watch  it  while  he  looked  about  for  his  quarters, 
lie  proceeded  toward  a  parcel  of  small  huts  in  the  forest,  scattered 
here  aod  tliere  ;  they  were  composed  of  a  few  poles  Uiatched  with 
spruce   boughs.     Making  his  way  through  deep  snow  to  one  oh 
^hidi  a  ilag  was  hoisted,  he  was  lliere  cordially  welcomed   by  a 
ciipt;iin  of  the   navy,  who  forlliwith  set  a  couple  of  men  to  build 
him  u  hui,  in  wliich  he  was  to  sleep  that  night.     This  exlempora- 
nvous  architecture  was  soon  completed,  and  ho  was  presently  in 
poaspssion  of  a  house  of  his  own,  such  as  it  wa«,  liaving  two  sides, 
with  a  back  part,  an  open  front,  and  a  fire  before  it,  *  big  enough 
fur  the   kitchen  of  tlie   London  Tavern,  and  in   itself  a  world  of 
conifort.**     In  the  woods  of  Canada  our   Paganizing  )»oots  would 
IRTorship  Vulcan.     The  front  was  six   feet  high,  and   eight  feet 
broad  ;  the  length  was  ten  feet ;  and  the  roof  dipped  towards  the 
end.  which  was  only  tour  feel  high.     The  snow,  which  had   been 
well  cleared  from  ihr  bottom  and  banked  up,  helped  to  support 
tlic  poles  u(  the  fraine-work.     A  bumlte  of  spruce  boughs  served 
for  bed  ;  a  sack  of  (totatoes  for  pillow.     This,  however,  was  only 
roughing  it*  for  the  tirst  night:  on  the  morrow  he  constructed  a 
bedstead  u[w>n  four  aliort  and  forked  upiights,  over  which  poles 
tied  acr(»ss,  and   a  sort  of  lickmg  wove  of  the  bark  of  the 
t*-tjce,  the  strips  of  uhidi   are   tough  and  llexible   enough  io 
for  all  common  puqKtses  of  cordage ;  spruce  bouglis  were 
Utd  on  this  for  a  mattress,  less  elastic  than  the  mountain  heather, 
lut  more  fra[;ront :  and  here,  with  his  buffalo  skin  for  a  covering, 
slept  crjnilortably. 

The  next  business  was  to  construct  a  log-houiie.     This  is  ilie 

rood  step  in  Canadian  colonization:  in  the  wild  part  of  tliat 

counter,  when  a  house  is  spoken  of,  one  mmposed  of  logs  b 


alwajrs  understood. 


A  more  civilized  dwelbng,  made  with  beama 
li  2  and 
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and  rafters  (which  U  the  third  step),  is  called  a  frame-houM. 
gang  of  Canadian  axemen  were  sent  from  York  to  be  at  bis  i! 
posal :   he  fixed  upon  a  spot  for  his  liabitation  ;   they  fell  br 
^to  woik ;  and  he  took  a  willing  share  in  the  work  himself. 
jimphcity  and  rapidity  of  the  business  aiYords,  he  sayit,  an  cdifji 
Jesson, — 

*  and  the  facility  altogether  of  rearing  a  house  from  the  ground  to 
summit  appeared  to  be  truly  astouishing.  To  the  Canadian  la 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  axe  from  his  eliildlioud,  the  fellio^  of  ft 
tree  is  the  act  of  a  few  minutes.  He  can  drop  it  whichever  wmy  U 
pleases,  divesting  it  of  its  Hmhs  and  adapting  it  for  its  place  in  lib 
1  wall  of  the  building  with  equal  dexterity.  Standing  upon  the  fallal 
tree,  and  with  his  foot  placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  appear  Irabb 
to  be  split  to  the  instep  at  every  blow,  he  strikes  directly  under  it, 
Boldly  and  carclc^Iy,  thus  making  a  large  notch  (which  entertt  per- 
liapSf  half  the  thickness  of  the  tree),  c^uite  perpendicular.  Wbeatbr 
trees  are  all  notclied,  nothing  remains  but  to  lay  them  in  their  placet. 
one  upon  another,  or  ^*  tlie  raising,"  as  it  is  called.  This  doiie,tfc« 
liouse  is  finished,  and  the  tenant  walks  in — happy  if  he  has  a  door 
with  a  latch  ready,  and  a  ^vindow-f^ame  with  half-a-dozen  panci  ot 
glass  in  it.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to  plaster  and  caulk  w'xik  mod 
and  moss,  pro  re  nata,' — p.  194, 

Though  there  were  several  officers  at  tliis  station,  tlierc  wm 
little  social  hiterconrse  between  them,  each  having  such  full  em- 
^ployment  for  his  lime  us  to  be  sufHcicntly  wcarj'  when  ni 
.dosed.  None  of  tliem  suffered  in  health,  which  was  the 
fortunate,  as  they  had  no  doctor  with  them.  It  was  impossi 
tto  keep  the  feet  dry :  they  were  wet  tlirongh  the  whole  of  eveij 
daVf  but  the  blanket  within  the  mocassin  kept  them  warm ;  and 
they  learnt  by  experience,  that  while  the  feet  arc  warm  no  hana 
[»will  ensue  from  wet:  it  is  cold  which  docs  the  mischief.  Oa 
J)th  of  March,  the  loghousc  was  ready,  and  a  comfortable  »t 
^of  wood  cut  up  and  piled  for  fuel ;  but  on  that  very  day  nn  n 
Jetter  arrived,  containing  orders  to  break  up  the  eatabH^hme 
He  was  lo  return  to  Kempenfcldt  Bay,  Lake  Simcoc>  and  lli 
, await  further  instructions.  There,  however,  a  private  communi 
tion  informed  him  he  might  exjject  to  remain  a  considerable  tii 
and  there  his  late  companions  left  him  in  sole  possession  of  a  I 
bouse,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  sixteen  fectbylweUc; 
sides  so  imperfectly  caulked  that  the  light  was  seen  through 
rude  logs  of  which  they  were  composed  ;  the  thin  deal  d 
neither  litted  nor  filled  its  frame,  and  the  window  was  of  ft 
Hmull  and  biid  green  glass  panes.  Head  lived  alone  ;  for 
kervnut  resided  with  llie  Canadian  axemen,  at  a  distance  wit 
call,  when  ihe  wind  favoured  llie  voice.  He  hud  no  books, 
aa^s  nothing  of  the  official  duties  in  wliich  he  was  engaged  ; 
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be  Had  his  gun,  good  heahb,  good  spirits,  strength  and  activity ; 
and  to  his  great  satisfaction,  one  morning  before  day-break,  a  dog 
Mrho  had  lost  his  master  seratched  at  liis  door,  and  became  to  him 
mure  than  the  parrot  was  to  Hobiuson  Crusoe. 

A  pleasant  diary  follows  of  his  residence  in  the  woods ;  and 
though  Mr.  Mead  was  a  little  too  fond  of  shooting  birds  for  the 
sake  of  shooting  thcni,  and  spearing  fish  which  he  did  not  mean 
to  eat,  there  arc  some  pleasing  traits  of  considerate  himianity. 
Beeing  llie  head  of  u  little  animal  protruding  one  day  from  a  hole 
io  a  tree,  he  took  it  for  a  foumart^  and  knocked  it  on  the  head  ; 
ftnd  was  sorry,  u|>on  examining  further,  to  find  it  was  a  flying 
bquirrvl^  which  had  four  >ouug  ones  in  its  nest;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  foumart,  that  would  have  been  no  reason  for  killing  it, 
vi'hen  he  had  no  poultry  that  required  protection.  When  tamed 
[and  it  is  easilv  done),  the  foumart,  thongh  not  die  sweetest  of 
pets^  18  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  playful ;  and,  though  uever 
fragrant,  it  never  puts  forth  its  odour  in  full  strength  except  when 
in  anger  or  in  fear.  On  another  day,  '  a  little  villain  of  a  squirrel,* 
when  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a  large  Hock  of  wild-fowl,  seemed  de- 
terniiiied  lo  distract  the  attention  of  his  dog,  and  spoil  his  sport, 
and  perfectly  succeeded  in  so  doing.  *  As  if  absolutely  on  pur- 
pose to  alarm  the  game,'  after  many  previous  gambols  and  much 
chattering,  *  down  he  let  himself  drop,  plump  at  once,  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  Rover's  nose,* — bounce  went  the  dog  at  the 
Mjuirrcl,  away  flew  the  wild-fowl,  and  up  went  tlie  sportsman's 
^un  involuntarily  to  his  shoulder,  tlint  he  might  take  vengeance 
»n  the  offender.  But  seeing  how  courageously  die  little  animal 
lelied  him  from  die  tree,  unconscious  of  any  power  Uiat  could 
reach  him  there,  Mr.  Head  felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  wanton 
abuse  of  power  to  kill  hiui,  and  left  him  to  enjoy  hia  own  free 
hU  doniahi. 

|Bli  diis  lively  and  agreeable  spirit  the  whole  book  is  written. 
flc  shoots,  he  iishe&,  he  loses  himself  in  the  woods ;  now  and  then 
he  meets  an  Indian,  or  fulls  in  with  u  squaw  ;  and  once  he  makes 
D  journey  to  York,  when  his  clothes  were  worn  beyond  all  his 
Bilull  in  patching,  and  a  fresh  supply  could  no  longer  be  dispensed 
with.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  he  had  asked  a  Highlander  whether 
be  could  wear  die  kilt  in  Canada,  and  the  answer  surprised  him. 
'  ^a,  the  thes  wad  uap  a  body.'  It  seemed  strange  that  the  man 
^buld  be  thinking  of  tlies  when  the  frost  was  biting  so  sharply  : 
Bb  Highlander,  however,  insisted,  that  of  the  two  the  Hies  were 
die  wontt ;  and  when  summer  came,  Mr.  Head  Icamt,  to  his  costj 
that  he  was  right.  The  very  woodmen  protected  tlieir  faces,  when 
Ihcy  were  at  work,  with  gau;ee  veils.  A  sinnll  black  fly,  not 
tr  than  a  large  flea,  came  in  clouds.     *  The  sun,'  he  says, 
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^  shone  clear  ami  hot«  and  they  pitclied  upon  my  face  in  tliou 
sands  :  they  got  into  my  eyes  and  down  my  throat,  and 
temples  were  covered  with  speckles.  They  were  so  voracio 
tliat  they  suft'eied  themselves  to  be  killed  where  they  were,  ra 
than  take  the  trouble  to  Hy  away.  \V  ilh  my  hands  I  swept  tb 
off  by  hundreds,  and  legions  returned  to  the  charge,  so  as  to  t 
menl  me  almost  out  of  n^y  Ufe.'  The  bit*;  of  these  insects,  ho 
ever,  was  not  venomous;  that  of  die  mosquito  highly  ifo.  Getlii 
into  a  swampy  place,  which  was  their  favourite  abode,  they 
him  so  severely,  that  his  eyes  were  closed  and  blackened, 
cliceks  puAed,  and  his  wrists  knotted  and  swollen  to  double  tbetr 
natural  size.  He  took  an  old  Englisli  Canadian  to  the  same  spot, 
and  set  him  to  work  there,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  in  what  manner 
this  annovaifce  would  aliect  his  nii|»erturbable  gravity.  The  old 
iimu  wns  the  only  workman  w  ho  had  no  sort  of  covering  for  hk 
Hcc,  To  work  be  went,  without  coat,  waistcoat,  or  hat:  bis  shiit 
collar  was  open  ;  and  he  wa.s  hewing  away  as  if  tliere  were 
such  thing  a*t  a  mosquito  in  North  America,  lliout;h  they  wi 
swarming  nliout  him  like  bees.  *  Vou  are  a  little  troubled 
with  mosquitoes,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Mr.  Head.  '  Yes/  waa 
rrply,  *  thry  are  pretty  coasiderable  thick,  but  ihey  don't  hurl 
much  with  tlieir  bills,  if  they  did  not  kvcp  on  wlii^eing  so  ubout 
body's  head/  We  have  seen  a  more  remarkable  case  of  Luirri 
bility  in  a  labouring  man,  who  would  gather  a  handful  of  nettl 
and  thrust  them  into  his  bosom,  or  pass  them  over  his  face,  with- 
out beiu;^  in  the  j^liglitest  degree  stung  by  diem.  In  die  instan 
^hich  Mr.  Head  relates,  the  man's  security  is  le^g  likely  lo  ha 
been  owing  either  to  tJie  toughness. of  the  skin  or  its  iuseiisibili 
tlian  to  the  tuste  of  the  mosquitoes  :  they  do  not  feed  iudijKq 
nutely  upon  every  body. 

Heic  he  remamcd  from  the    llUi  of  March  to  the  middle 
June, — long  enough  to  be  accustomed  lo  this  solitary  way  of  lifi 
10  find  it  every  day  less  irksome,  and  to  take  more  and  moio  in 
rest  in  the  olyects  about  him.     But  the  rtics   continued  lo  be 
very  plag>ie,  against  which    neither  the  mask  which  he  made 
his  face,  nor  the  grease  with  which  some  squawK,  who  paid  bim 
visit,   advised   him  to  besmear  it,  seem  to  hu\e  protrctcd  him 
•  Diflcrent  sorts,'  he  says,  *  were  ushered  into  cxisleuce,  and  in 
few  da^s  replaced  by  otiiers;   bands  of  uncoiupiorable   guerrill 
whicli  harawcd  nnd  tormentctl   n»e  without  mercy.     There  waa 
day  lly  and   a  nijihl  fly  ;  for  the  mosquito  shouldered  his  anns 
01KJU  Qs  the  otherH  went  to  rest,  making  up  in  his  wea|)Oti  \m 
ficirncy  in  nun)bcr9.     So  bad,  indeedi  are  the  mosquitoes,  tijal 
have  no  doii!»i  whatever,  that  were  a  man  to  be  exposed  to  them 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  witliout  his  clothes^   they   would 
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lately  ating  him  to  death.'  It  in  not  long  since  a  case  of  death, 
•o  caused,  came  before  a  criminul  court  in  Friincc.  A  villain 
OMtf  Lvoris  tied  a  servant  boy  to  a  tree^  and  left  him  all  night,  to 
be  punished  by  tlie  mosquitoes,  in  a  place  peculiarly  infested  by 
them,  and  the  boy  died  in  coa^cquence. 

In  the  middle  of  June  he  was  recalled,  and  was  soon  aftenvards 
on  his  way  to  England,  bearing  with  him  very  pleasurable  recol- 
lections of  the  country  which  he  left. 
^B  It  seemed  wonderful  to  think  there  should  be  tiO  few  among  our 
^Bbrer  classes  with  energ'y  enough  to  break  the  chains  of  poverty,  and 
nsit  a  land  where  pauperism  is  yet  unknown  ;   where   youth  and 
strength  supply  the   catalogue  of  human  wants,  and  where  industry 
must  meet  its  sure  revi'ard.     The  exuberant  abundance  of  wood  for 
fuel  renders  the  Are-side  of  the  pea^uuit,  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter,  a  solace  equal  to  that  of  many  a  wealthier  citizen   of  the 
ii*orUJ ;  and  as  his  children,  with  united  strength,  drag  in  each  log  to 
the  hearth,  he  rejoices  in  the   clearanc(*  of  the  encumbered  earth, 
when  those  of  the  civilized  world   pay  dearly  for  the   enjoyment  of 
warmth.     An  emulative  feeling  stimulates  the  natural  industry  of  his 
constitution.     The  rattling  clajik  of  a  neighbour's  axe,  the  crashing 
of  a  heavy  tree,  seem  to  demand  responsive  exertion  on  his  part, 
give  rise  to  an  energy,  which,  even  if  the  tinkling  frosty  air  at  Ids 
*n*  endu  fail  to  remind  him  that  he  has  work  on  hand,  quickly 
r«  within  him  the  spirit  of  active  labour.     The  work  of  his  young 
m  is  of  a  value  to  him  far  exceeding  the  expense  of  their  main- 
ince,  and  he  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  consciousness  of  being 
to  leave  them  an  inheritance  of  peace,  if  not  of  affluence.     With 
facilities  of  water  carriage,  fish  in  abundance,   and  fuel,  by  the  help 
of  his  gun,  he  may  complete   the   necessaries  of  life  i   and  while  tha 
ipartridgv  and  wild  pigeon  supply  him  with  variety  in  food,  he  has  also 
h^btore  both  recreation  and  amusement' — p.  259. 
^KHie  same  opinion  is  forcibly  expressed  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks on  emigration — '  to    have    lived    in    >k^orth  America,"  he 
says,  '  without  forming  a  favourable  estimate  of   tlie  advantages 
possessed  by  tlie  poor  ol'  that  country  over  those  of  our  owO|   ia 
t^mite  im[K)Axiblc.* 

^V  Every  climate  is  unhealthy  where  men  are  insufficiently  protected 
^M>m  the  wefltfier;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  well  housed  and   pro» 

fwith  fuel  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  extreme  severity  of 
To  itome  of  the  hardiest  animah  nature  assigns  the  warmest 
tioD.H.  As  to  the  human  race,  in  appreciating  the  value  of 
h,  we  need  not  go  farther  than  take  the  peasantry  of  Kngland 
rland.  Why  are  the  poor  of  the  latter  country  confessedly 
-obust  although  more  ill  fed,  than  the  former  ?  Doubtless  be- 
the  walls  of  the  mud  cabin  are  impervious  to  the  weather,  while 
iu  tmiaies  are  prorided  with  sufficient   facl.    The  cottage  of  the 
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Enf^lish  pauper  is  usually  a  straggling*  lU-contriTed  buildinf^;  hi* 
fuel  U  scanty,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  rheumatism  reigns  the  m- 
Uemic  disease  of  the  country.     Taking,  therefore,  into  con*iderati 
the  quantity  of  timber  for  firewood  at  the  disposal  of  the  nettler  in 
North  American  colonies,  it  will  appear,  on  critical  examination,  t 
the  climate  is  a  healthy  one,  and  that  no  experience,  founded  on 
conducted  experinunt,  has  hitherto  proved  to  the  contrary.* — pp.  35, 
354. 

But  to  such  a  clunate,  which  is  severe  as  well  as  healthy,  '  none, 
Le8a)'K, 'but   the    young  should    venture;  children,   and   men    and 
women  under  five-and-twenty.     In  after  age,  the  change  of  climati 
is  iu  itself  a  trial  tu  the  health  ;   and  au  Nature  decrees  in  vegetal 
life,  so  man  himself  must  be  transplanted  early,  or   the   experim 
will  not  thrive.     Nevcrthcles5,  supposing  the  case  of  an  infirm  pe 
making  the  adventure,  it  is  nut  impossible   hut   that  he  nmy  adrancff 
the  iiitcreats  of  the  colonial  landowner,  in  whate^'er  degree   he  xniy 
mar  his  own, — for  sure  enough  it  is,  that  so  long  as  one  man  can  fe< 
found  to  sow,  anotlier  will  appear  in  due  season  to  reap.' 
In  \>bal  manner  the  land-jobber  profits  by  the  mLsdLroctecl  cIToi^^H 
of  the  emigmnt,  and  by  niisdia'Otiiig  them,  Mr.  Mead  has  briefl^H 
shown:  even  iu  the  woods  of  Canada  it  secm»  tltat  iiieu  areas 
much  inrtueuce<l  by  the  love  of  lucre  as  ibey  are  in  the   ecu 
of  a  trading  society  .       It  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  the  re 
as  to  perceive    the   evil ;  but  with  regard  to   the  assertion,  th 
persons  in  middle  life  arc  likely  to  HuO'er  by  removal  to  a  notu 
lualtby  climnlc,  we  must  demur.     Mr.  Head's  oj)purtunities of  o 
servatioit  in  Canada  have  been  very  limited;  and  bis  conclusion 
not  iu  conformity  with  general  experience.  Undoubtedly  he  is  ri 
in  thinking  that  colonists  arc  more  easily  acclimated  in  childfi 
than  in  more  advanced  life  ;  and  this  is  un  observation  of  p 
tical  ini|>oitancc.      Notwithstanding  all  that  might  be  and  oug 
to  be  done  at  home,  tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  tljat,  sooner  or  lai 
emigration  must  r<mic  to  be  regarded  as  a  momentous  notion 
concern  :  but,  without  referenee  to  any  more  or  less  remote  c 
tingcncieSf  it  is,  we  think,  clear  to  demoastration,  that  multitude* 
of  the   destitute  cbildien  who  are  thrown  upon   iht^ir  respcclive 
parishes  for  support,  might  be  most  ccononncally  disposeti  of  by 
the  public,   and  most  adximlageonsly  for  themselves,  by  sending 
llh'ni  tn  tluMic  colonics  where  bands  are  wanted,  and  where,  (asm 
Jiova  Scotia,)  by  a  fi-w  ^laiB  of  fnilhful  service,  they  might  cam 
llic  means  of  establishing  themselves  in  independence  and  eumftirt. 
Anangemcnts  uiigbt  easily  be  made  for  thus  relieving  our  woik- 
faouscs.  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  poor  rhihircii  themselves,  many 
of  whom  wouUl  then  be  5»\cd  from  a  worse  than  l^gyptian  l>ondage« 
This  is  (he  only  scheme  of  emigrntion  for  the  voung  e\clusivel\, 


uliich  can  be  contemplated,     \\  here  men  emigrate 


whether  it  be 
in 
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in  hope  of  providing  a  fair  inheritance  for  their  posterity,  or  to  es- 
cape Iroin  the  pressure  of  severe  pcnur^',  it  \s  desirable  that  thcj 
go  in  families ;  fur  die  possible  evil  that  the  health  uf  the  elders' 
may  be  shaken  by  such  a  removal,  is  less  than  there  M'ould  be  in 
the  disruption  of  nntumi  ties  con^'qucnt  upon  a  separation,  whichi 
must,  in  fact|  he  in  many  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  &.^ 
desertion  of  their  natural  duty.  This  is  peculiarly  to  be  borne  ia 
mind  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  for  whom  emigration,  upon  a  gre: 
scale,  is  strongly  advised  by  Mr.  Head  ;   ihcy  ought  not  to  leavelj 

ir  parents,  and  they  would  not  leave  them  :  for  though  no  other 
!oplc  under  heaven  regard  the  sixth  commandment  less  than  the 
liserable  part  of  that  unhappy  nation,  there  are  none  (be  it  said 

their  houour)  who  observe  ihe  fifth  more  dutifully. 


v.— 1.  The  Rights  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her  En- 
jments   Vindicated,       Hy   a  Churchman.      London.     8vo, 
1827. 
An  Enaay  on  the  Tithe  System,     London.     8vo,     1828. 

N  a  former  Number  we  adverted^  at  some  length,  to  variom 
popular  delusions  vthich  prevail  with  respert  to  the  origin  ol 
endowments  attached  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  We  have' 
reason  to  believe  that  we  succeeded  in  estuUlishing,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  approached  the  subject  with  minds  un- 
fettered by  prejudice  and  open  to  conviction,  that,  in  almost  every 
in-lancc,  tithes  were  originally  conferred  upon  parochial  benefices 
l>y  the  voluntary  liberality  or  acquiescence  uf  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  land  contaiined  withiu  the  limits  of  our  modern  parishes. 
Tliis  pioposilion  being,  as  we  conceive,  made  good,  it  follows,  as  a 
tieCi'ssury  inference,  that  '  tithes  do  not  constitute  a  tax  imposed 
ipou  land  by  the  authority  of  tiie  legbdature  ;  and,  further,  that 
ielandov\ucr — that  ttie  land  occupier — that  the  dissenter — nay, 
lat  the  member  of  the  church  of  lingland  pays  nothing,  in  the 
>per  acceptation  of  such  an  expression,  towards  the  expense  of 
ecclesiastical  functions  oidained  by  the  state.*  For  the  steps 
iihich  we  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
tide  itself.* 

Many  persons,  however,  who  are  shicerely  atUched  to  the 
ilablifthment,  and  who  acklK>^^  ledge  that,  from  t)ie  force  eidter 
express  grants  or  of  prescription,  the  incumbents  of  parishes 
re  morally  as  well  as  legally  entitled  to  the  endowments  which 
ley  hold,  still  allege  that  the  mode  in  which  the  provision 
rcured  to  tlie  ministers  of  tlie  established  church  is  now  levied 
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has,  from  a  change  in  the  circumstaiKes  and   feehngs  of 
community,    become    so   inconvenient    iu   practice,    and    so   i 
juriouB  in  its  effects*  us  to  call  for  some  change  or  modification 
They  urge  tha(   in  the  early  times,  when  tithes  were  introduced 
into  thin  country*  puvments  in  kind  were  famlUar  (o  the  public 
that   the   rent  of  land   and  the  wages  of  labour  were  paid   in 
and  consisted  of  a  specified  portion  of,  agricultural   produce 
that   in    providing   an   endowment  for  the    churches  which   the 
built,    the    fonnders    had    no    other    resource    than   conferrin((. 
upon   them  A  specific    portion  of   the   produce   of   land,  to   be 
received   in  kind,   like    rent  or  wages ;    but  that   if  they    wcr* 
now  alive,  and  engaged   in  making  a  suitable  provision  for  tha 
maintenance  of  an  established  hierarchy,  it  would  be  arranged  o: 
dift'erent  pr'mcipleii,  and  in  anodier  form.     They  further  allege, 
that  the  present  system  checks  agricultural  enlerpridc,   preven 
the  outlay  of  increased  capital  in  die  improvement  of  the  soil,  and' 
forms    a  barrier  against  the  extension  of  tillage  over  the   uurc* 
claimed  wastes  and   commons   of  the  empire.     To  diese  objiT- 
lions  they  add,  that  *  the  tilhe-system  is,  in  fart,  pregnant  with 
disputes  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners  ;  with  alterca- 
tion and  animosity,  more  or  less,  about  things  temporal,  whcr« 
things  eternal  should  engage  the  thoughts,  and  be  the  only  serious 
businesfl.' 

It  cumiot  be  denied,  that  the  objections  thus  advanced  against  the 
mode  in  whicli  the  revenues  of  tlie  clergy  are  now  raised,  together 
with  any  plans  suggested  for  the  removal  of  the  inconveuicncc 
alleged  to  attach  to  the  present  tillie  system,  are  entitled  to  a  can- 
did and  dispassionate  consideration.  The  eitreme  importance  or 
the  subject  renders  it  necessary  that  all  these  points  should  be 
<listinctiy  canvassed, 

The  only  real  ground  on  which  tithes  can  ap|)ear  at  all  objec- 
tionable in  the  eyes  of  a  philosophical  and  candid  economist,  is 
the  ullegatiuu,  that  they  impede  the  outlay  of  cupitid  on  the  im- 
provement of  land  already  in  tillage,  and  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion to  wastes  hitherto  unreclaimed  ;  thus  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  proflncc  which  the  soil  of  this  country  would  have  been  mudt*  to 
yield  if  the  exertions  of  its  cultivators  were  not  checked  and  dis- 
couruged  hy  the  claims  of  the  tithe-owners.  That  the  tithe  svAtem, 
whatever  may  be  its  demerits  in  odier  respects,  is  responsible  for 
the  cvita  here  laid  to  iti  charge,  is,  we  think,  itumcwhat  problem 
mattcat.  That  it  may,  in  particular  instances,  have  some  degree 
of  influouce  upon  the  quantUy  of  capital  now  laid  out  on  lund 
in   a  xtate   of  tillage,  mua,  |H*rhapfl,  be  admitted  ;    but  that  it 


I 


operates  to  the  extent  sometimes  ascribed  to  it,  is  a  proposition  ^M 

It  is  well  known  to  peisunn  at  all  ^^ 


acquaiuted 
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acquainted  x^iih  tliU  subject^  that  under  ihe  operation  of  the  ver^ 
large  number  ofinclosure  bilU  passed  during  the  rejgn  of  the  lute  j 
king,  as  well  a*$  of  various  other  le^al  exeniptiou:^,  a  large  pro-*  j 
portion  uT  the  land  of  this  country  is  now  tidie-free  ;   und  it  19  I 
equullv  well  known  to  those  who  are  extensively  conversant  whh 
tJie  general  state  of  English  agriculture^  thnt  the  estates  thus  ex- 
OOi^rated  from  tithes  seldom,  if  ever,  exhibit  a  better  or  a  more 
q>irited  system  of  tillage  tiiun   adjoining  properties  which  con- 
tinue subject  to  this  charge. 

Some  wbo  task   their  imagination  for  arguments  against  lithesy 
allege  lliat  they  have  the  effect  of  occasioning  an  undue  extensioa 
of  land  laid  down  in  grass,  and  employed  iu  producing  green  crops* 
That  the  pn>|X>rtion  of  land  producing  grass  and  green  cropn  ha<^] 
beeo  greatly  augmented  in  this  country  during  the  la.^t  hundred  years  I 
»  undoubtedly  true;    but  this  is  neither  an  evil  in  itself,  nor  is] 
ill  we  apprehend,  at  all  ascribable  to  the  tithe  system.     It  is  the] 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  more 
intrltigent   and    more   protitable   system  of  husbandry    than    tliul  I 
Ifvhich  anciently  prevailed.    The  supposition^  that  the  quantity  of 
l^rain  grown  in  any  district  would   be  augmented  by  incren.sing 
iJie  ijuantity  of  land  in  tillage,  and  contracUng  the  extent  of  surface 
under  green  craps,  can  only  arise  from  overlooking  some  of  the 
most    universally   approved    priuciples    of    agriculture.      Every  ] 
experienced    farmer   well   knows  that  the  extent  of  land  whica 
he  can  sow,  with  any  prospect  of  a  profitable   relnrn,  ^ith  any 
of  the  cereal  griiin^^  must  depend   upon  the  quantity  of  manure 
ut  his  command.     He  knows  tliat  one   acre  well    manured   will  J 
yiehl    more    profit   to    himself,  and  more   food    for  the  conimu^j 
ntty   at  large,    than    three  or  four   acres  insufficiently  supplic^tU 
wiUi  manure ;    and   he  knows  equally  well   that  the  quantity  off] 
mrc    at   his    disposal    must  be  entirely  dependent  upon    tliej 
a   crops  which  he  grows  for  the  support  of  stock,     Thus^l 

the  surface  under  corn  is  greatly  contracted  by  the  modem 
gyVttm  of  husbandry,  tlie  produce  of  this  diminished  quantity^ 
fully  ennnls,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  what  a  much  greater  rxtenn 
would  nave  yielded  under  the  old  one.  The  leading  and  mosd 
meritorious  characteristic  of  the  system  of  farming  now  pursued! 
our  country  is  this — that  it  discourages  all  attempts  to  gruwj 

except  upon  land  properly  prepared  for  its  reception  by  alf] 
adequate  supply  of  manure.      The   extension  of  tillage   bevond] 
the  urmrr's  njeans  of  manuring  might,  for  a  few  )ear5,  ensure  a 
greater  gro^ith  of  grain  ;   but  there  can   be  no  doubt  that,  on  a 
gjvea  aeries  of  years,  by  exiiansltng   the   soil  and   providing  no 
adequate  means  of  renovating  its  lost  vigour,  such  a  practice  wonldl 
end  in  dimintshiDg  produce  and  injuring  the  public. 

The 
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The  objectioD  raised  against  the  tithe  system^  on  the 
that  it  obstructs  the  enclosure  of  waste  land,  is  purely  theoreticaL 
Few,  if  ony,  instances  have  occurred,  (or  can,  without  somo 
change  in  Uie  law,  hereafter  occur,)  of  dividing  and  enclosing 
a  common  or  a  waste  in  England  without  tlie  sanction  of  % 
special  art  of  parliament.  Since  the  commencement  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  it  appears  that  upwards  of  three  thousand 
enclosure  bills  have  been  passed.  In  the  greater  number  of  these 
cases,  the  tithe:^  have  been  couimutcd,  either  for  a  com  rent  or  an 
allotment  of  land  ;  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  enclosures 
thus  effected  under  the  authority  of  local  acts,  not  only  has  the  was 
or  common  land,  which  it  was  profwsed  to  enclose  and  reclaim, 
been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  titlies,  but  the  some  system  of 
commutation  has  l>een  extended  over  the  cultivated  and  enclosed 
parts  of  the  parishes.  As  a  \\J8tc,  or  a  common,  cannot  be 
enclosed  without  an  act  of  parliament,  and  as  these  bills,  u'bea 
passed,  have  generally  eflfected  a  rommutaljou  of  the  tillics,  it  t: 
manifestly  erroneous  to  maintain  that  the  tithe  system  has  pracV 
tically  obstructed  the  division  and  enclosure  of  unrcclanneil 
wafcites.  In  many  ini^tances  it  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  o 
n  contrary  effect.  The  desire  of  extinguishing  tithes  on  lands 
already  enclose*),  has  ini|>cllcd  the  propriL'tors  of  many  parishes  to 
apply  for  private  acts  of  parliament,  where  the  advantages  to  bo 
derived  from  tlie  enclosure  of  the  waste  would  not  have  appeared 
alone  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  iiK'ur  the  expense  necessarily 
attendant  upon  such  a  measure. 

The  most  foimidable  objection  to  the  lithe  system  is^  pr 
bably,  the  circumstance  that  it  is  repugnant,  not  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  public  at  large,  when  dlspassiunulely  considered,  but 
to  the  feelings  of  a  eonsidei-ablc  portion  of  the  comnuinit;* 
Tilts  feeling  arises,  no  doubt,  from  prejudice  and  miscon* 
ccption  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  too  powerful,  and 
too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  shaken  by  any  reasoning  ;  and  that  il 
aomutiine.H  converts  persons,  who  would  otherwise  continue  warady 
nttachi-d  to  the  church,  into  lukewarm  friends,  if  not  into  open 
and  professed  enemies.  On  this  ground,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  any  urrangement  or  modification  of  the  system,  which  would 
conciliate  tlie  feelings — not  of  all  those  who  cavil  at  tithes,  for 
this  wtndd  be  altogether  impracticable  without  tlieir  entire  uboLi* 
tion — but  of  the  more  moderate  and  reasonable  portion  of  tiift 
public,  while  it  etlectually  secured  the  interests  of  the  tithe-owncra 
against  any  reut  and  permanent  injury,  would  untpicstionably  add 
very  greatly  to  tlie  stability  and  efticiency  of  the  church  of  England, 
From  the  general  ability  which  prevails  among  its  ministers — from 
the  zeal  and  propriety   with  which  its  services  are  generally  per« 
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formed — there  seemd  to  be  good  ground  to  conclude  that,  within 
the  last  thirty  Years,  the  doctrines  and  politv  of  this  venerable  in- 
»lJtuuon  have  gained  considerably  upon  the  public  estimation  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  irritation  which  disputes  respecting  tithes  are 
found  sometimes  to  produce  in  ignorant,  dlogical,  or  prejudiced 
minds,  it  is  probable  that  its  advance  in  popular  favour  would 
ive  been  still  more  extensive  and  conspicuous. 

*  It  is  not/  otistf  nres  a  recent  anonymous  writer, '  difficult  to  prove  the 
ight  of  the  clergy  to  tithes,  but  it  ia  absolutely  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  occupier  of  land  to  the  right  of  another  to  any  part  of  the 
kroduce  of  his  skill  ami  toil.    He  sees  not  the  force  of  analogy,  or  the 

;ual  resemblance  of  the  tithe-owner  to  the  land-owner,  both 
^hose  demands  are  equally  original  and  paramount,  and  both  of  whoi 
>llow  the  improvements  of  tlie  tenant  with  a  proportionate  increastfj 
their  demands ;  but  he  sees  and  deprecates  the  hand  that  fastens 
m  the  fruit  of  his  lal>our.  taking  up  that  which  it  laid  not  down-f 
id  reaping  tliat  which  it  did  not  sow.  The  yirejtidice  ts  invincible, 
le  feeling  natural,  the  consequence  inevitable.  No  man  can  be 
■ther  lovt_'il  or  listened  to,  while  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  dis- 
tteresteduess  of  his  conduct,  and  while  the  want^  and  passions  of 
wu  are  in  mutiny  against  his  reproof  and  persuasionM.  Even  with 
gospel  on  his  side,  he  is  no  match  for  such  hostility.  In  such  an 
losphere  the  rod  of  the  priest  can  "  bring  fortit  no  buds,"  **  Uie 
»se  of  Sharon  "  withers  on  its  stem,  and  the  '^vine"  can  yield  noj 
tender  grapes."  Vain  is  the  ministry  of  him  who  is  at  once  t. 
plaintiff  and  the  priest,  the  prosecutor  and  the  ]mstor,  the  guardian 
the  flock  and  the  sharer  in  the  fleece.  There  are  associations  it 
planted  in  the  human  breast,  which  may  be  modified  to  good  purpose! 
but  which  can  never  be  reasoned  into  silence — that  belong  to  certain 
prejudices,  which,  though  leading  sometimes  into  practical  mistakes, 
and  often  crossing  the  best  laid  plans  of  a  particular  economy,  help  on 
tbtt  wliole  to  incline  the  scale  to  the  virtuous  side,  and  to  keep  up  in 
the  great  mass  of  human  beings  a  diffusive  sympathy  of  moral  ieeJings 
and  predilections.  Among  these  i^  that  prejudice  which  associatos 
with  the  sacred  service  of  the  gospel  habits  of  a  higher  order  tlian 
thoiic  wliich  are  necessarily  brought  into  exercise  in  the  mean  con- 
tentions about  rights  and  dues,  and  httte  things  of  vulgar  sound 
and  illiberal  concern.  It  is  hard  fur  him  who  has  spent  the 
tveck,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  driring  bargains,  or  (which  is 
ideed  by  far  the  more  frequent  case)  in  resisting  impositions,  in 
lestions  of  right  and  compromise,  to  emerge  on  Uie  Lurd*s  Hay  to 
serene  summit  of  his  high  and  holy  duty ;  and  still  harder  for 
leducated  minds  to  forget  their  grudges  and  complaints,  and  accept 
»m  him  wliom  ihoy  deem  their  oppressor,  however  erroneously, 
ic  lessons  of  peate  and  Chrii^tian  gentleness ;  but  hardest  of  all 
for  the  j)astor  of  a  parish  to  blend  wth  his  adverse  dealings  on 
temporal  suhjecte,  that  weekly  intercourse  of  spiritual  afi'«ction 
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and  comfort,  in  which  the  language  of  Christ  and  hia  gospel 
alone  be  heard,  healing  the  soreness  of  mutual  irritation  and  unnri 
hourly  strife,  with  the  power  of  ita  "  new  commandment  ^'  to 
one  anotlicr. 

*■  We  are  sufHciently  aware  that  it  is  a  base  and  imprincipled  ca- 
lumny, which  imputes  to  the  clergy  the  general  practice  of  demand 
more  than  their  right,  or  of  embarking  vcxatiou.nly  in  litigation  wi 
their  parishioners.     And  wo  are   ready  to  admit   the  force  of  thc* 
argument  in  favour  of  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct  from  the  !»9«e 
tlie  legal  contests  in  which  they   have   been  engaged.     Tliat  out 
seven  hundred  suits  on  account  of  tithes   hronghl  by  the   clergy. 
V    the  Con rt  of  Exchequer,  from  the  year  1600  to  1713,  pix   hund 
were  determined  in  their  favour,  is  a  fact  that  speaks  strongly  . 
I  the  equity  of  their  proceedings  during  that  period  ;  and  we  doubt  n 
that  their  claims  have  from  that  time  to  the  present  been  equally 
founded.     But  still  even  this  fart,  while  it  tends  so  strongly  to 
pat«  the  clergy  from  the  imputation  of  exaction,  or  a  want  of  jus 
throws  upon  the  system  of  tithes   itself  the  charge  of  stirring 
action  tlie  worst  principles  of  our  nature,  of  provoking  discord  ad 
contention  where  peace  and  love  ought  eminently  to  prevail,  and  tif 
dtfoaliug  the  very  end  for  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  c"    '  1, 

not  simply  to  provide  a  maintenance   for  its  ministers,  li  ? 

flgcncy  of  iis  ministers  to  promote  "peace  on  earth,  and  good  wi:^ 
towards  men.'* ' — Hjixay  an  the  TithoSysivm^  p.  87 — 30. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  true  interest  of 
cliurcli  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large,  must  heartily 
desire  that  some  expcdietn  could  be  hit  upon  to  dimiui^,  if  not 
put  entirely  hu  end  to,  Uie  contentions  and  lieart-bumings  thiu 
toucbingly  and  eloquently  described.  The  settlement  of  a  matter, 
involving  interests  so  important  and  so  numerous,  must,  of  course, 
be  attended  with  many  diHiculties ;  but  the  difficulties  nf  the  so 
of  arrangciucnt  which  is  alone  practicable,  and  which  ought 
contiMii  ihc  inlcrt*slcd  parties,  would  not,  we  are  humbly  incline 
tn  think,  be  found  quite  as  great  as  many  of  our  readers  may  bav 
nccuslomcd  ihenisehes  to  apprehend. 

A  permanent  and  entire  commutation  of  tithes,  eitlier  for  gran 
of  land,    money   p:i)njents,  or   corn  rents,   would   hereafter 
attended  witli  so  many  ill  eflfecls,  that  no  real  friend  eilbcr  of  li 
church  or  the  public  will  give  countenance  to  such  a  prop 
If  land  were  generally  given    in  lien    of  tithes,  a  considerab 
pro|)orli(>n   of  the   soil  of   the   kingdtnn    wr»uld  be    llirowu    iu 
mortmain:  upon  a   moderate  computation,  a  fair  compcnsatsoS 
for  the  tilhea  would  amount  to  one-tiixtli  of  the  whole  of  thr  land 
now  subject  to  that  charge.     The  diminution  of  produce  wbidi 
would  inuvitablv  be  occasioned  bv  placing  a  laree  extent  of  our 
sou  mider  the  nianftgemcQt  of  tenants  tor  life^  who^  from  tb«Jr 
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T  bftbiu  and  education,  cuniiot  be  very  convorsaat  with  agricultural 
L^oncems,  and  wlio,  indeed^  would  hove  no  interest  in  ihe  per* 
HBltiient  improvemeut  and  amelioration  of  their  allotments,  would 
r^nqueslionably  far  more  than  exceed  jiny  increase  which  could  be 
reasouablv  anticipated  from  exonerating  llie  remainder  from  the  pay- 
'  nient  of  lithe».  It  thus  appears,  at  least,  ver)'  doubtful  whether  a 
grant  of  land  to  the  church,  iu  lieu  of  tithca,  would  have  the  cH'ect  of 
removing  the  objection  urged  against  ecclesiastical  endowments,  oa 
the  ground  that  they  tend  to  diminish  the  whole  amount  of  agri* 
cultural  produce  extracted  from  the  soil. 

But  tu  a  general  commutation  of  tithes  for  land,  tlicre  exist 
other  objections  of  a  character  too  important  to  be  altogether  over- 
looked. It  is  to  bo  feared  that  auch  a  measure,  if  cariied  into  full 
effect,  would,  in  the  end,  prove  the  means  of  stripping  the  church 
of  mil  its  endowments.  Greedy  and  unprincipled  persons  have  at 
■II  times  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  properly  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  no  future  age  will  be  found  without  a  succession  of 
tuch  characters.  The  property  which  the  church  now  holds  is  not, 
perhaps.  »ufHcienily  concentiated  und  tangible  to  excite  to  its  ' 
highest  pitch  this  individual  cupidity;  but  if  it  existed  in  tlie  shape 
of  farms  and  hoiuc&teads^  it  would  sofjiier  or  later  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
unprincipled  rapacity  :  in  a  moment  of  public  confusion  or  agi- 
tation, some  pretence  would  be  laid  hold  of  to  recommend  its 
confiscation.  This  was  the  true  caitse  of  the  suppression  of  the 
/vligiuuH  houKes  in  the  reign  ofHenry  VIH.  Had  they  possessed 
no  estates  to  whet  and  fix  individual  appetite,  it  is  somewhat  pn>- 
bublc  that  the  nllrgcd  corruption  of  their  inmutes  would  not  have 
much  distuilied  the  conscience  even  of  thai  pure-miudcil  monarch 
and  his  disinterested  courtiers. 

'  It  is  not,*  says  a  very  sensible  writer  on  this  suhjert,  'too  much  i 
to  assert  that  if  the  consolidation  of  tithes  into  estates  had  taken  plaoo* 
four  ceninries  ago.  each  of  several   suhMcquent  governments  would  ' 
har«  gbdly  seized   an   opportunity  of  confiscating  them.     From  the 
rapacity  of  Henry*   and  the  unprincipled  subtlety  of  Cromwell,  had 
tba  rovrnucs  of  tho  church  hinged  u]>on   a  tangible  property,    the 
catahtiflbment  had  in  all  probability  been  irrecoverably  lost.     To  barB>i 
Im""  •^•■'-''nTd,  after  parsing  through  such  fiery  ordraU,  is  a  stron^^ 
a'  :  favour  both  of  the  principles  n]MjnwIoch  the  e^tCabtislmient 

i-^  utid  the  system  by  which  its  odmioistration  is  maintaioed, 

A  Tubably,  at  a  distant  period,  yet  such  profligate  and  un« 

}  1  nrnt-'nis  may  again  exist;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  aii 

tx-  '  •  place  the  church  in  such  a  siiuatiou  that  it  nilghc  easily 

becuzu-  a  prey  eithi?r  to  tK>pular  f'iry  in  the  frenzy  of  a  revolution,  or 
to  the  views  of  any  unprmciuled  ruler* 

*  After  the  coovulaions  oi  states  nothing  Is  found  so  materially  id 
Oppose  the  return  of  order  as  the  restitution  of  cou&acated  property  f 
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and  when  order  has  been  restored,  this  is  often  found  a  point  o1 
difficult  accomplishuient»  if  not  a  source  of  fresh  disturbance.     B< 
the  reatoration  of  tithes,  or  at  least  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbet 
would    present    no  difficulty    in    a   stale  recovering?   or    recovci 
from  its  domestic  distractions  ;  they  would  revive  of  themselves  •wit 
the  general  recurrence  of  tranquillity.     This  elasticity  in  the  nature 
tithes,  considered  as  property, — this  tenacity  of  life,  by  which  thei 
existence  through  periods  of  general  disorder  and  spoliation  has  " 
preserved,  and  contirnied  down   for  an  uninterrupted   succession 
rightful  claimants,  undisturbed  by  forfeiture,  csclipat,  or  conHsca^i 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  ia  an  advantage  in  favour  of  ihis 
of  providing  for  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  has  not  always' 
attracted  sufficient  attention.' 

Anotlier  objection  to  the  substitution   of  land  for  the   presei 
njotie  of  providing  for  the  clergy,  arises  from  the  apprehension  tl 
it  might  have  a  tendency  to  relax  ihcir  attention  ui  ihoir  parochi 
duties.     While  each  inhabitant  of  u  pariuh  contributes  his  pro] 
tion  of  the  incumbent*s  emoUmients,  a  perpetual  sense  of  the 
ncxion  between  the  duly  and  the  stipend  is  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  payer  and  the  receiver.    'I'he  ecclesiastic  is  taught  to  re^ 
what  be  receives  as  the  reward  of  his  services  ;  and  the  purisfhioi 
to  look  upon  the  payment  of  tithes  us  entitling  him  to  uxact  frui 
the  nunistcr  a  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of  his  ecclcsiastif 
functions.      If  the  incumbent  drew  his  emoluments  from  the  rent 
a  farm,  it  might,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  h 
vigilance;  and  the  parishioners,  feeling  that  tliey  paid  liini  nothing^ 
would  be  found  less  reluctant  to  connive  at  or  acquiesce  in  hi 
negligence.      If  he  happened  to  be  a  goodnatured  and  inoHTcnsivc] 
man,   they  would  consider  him  merely  in  the  light  of  a  ncigl 
bouring  landowner,  and  give  themselves  little  trouble  or  conn 
about  llic  mode   in  which  he  discharged  jiis  professional   dutit 
Thin  is  exemplified  in  tlie  present  condition  of  too   uiauy  of 
g^annnar-schooK,    which    tlic    muniticence    of    individuals     hi 
founHcil  in  dirtcrcnt  parts  of  the  country.     The  revenues  of  thi 
in9litution:s   are   generally    derived    from   the    profits   of   estal 
left  for  their  iiuHtcntation.     In  loo  many  instances  the  inlcniit 
of  their  founders  arc  vcn.  imperfectly  and  negligently  observi 
In  some  cases  ihcy  have  become  absolute  sinecures  in  the  bands 
llieir  incumbenLs, — who  are  seldom  disttirbed,  bccnuflc  there  is 
particular  body,  like  the  inhabilant;i  of  a  parish,   who  pay  theii 
Ktipends,  uud  who,  in  comequcncr,  feel  that  they  have  an  iuteie^l 
as  well  as  a  right,  to  exact  a  due  adherence  to  the  conditions  or 
i^bicli  these  endowments  wca"  granted. — While,   therefore,  it 
indisputable  that  the  occupiers  of  land  bear,  in  reality,  no  poc- 
lion  u(  the  burden  of  the  tithes  which  they  pay,  it  is  still  mcAi 
de.iinible  that  uo  arrnBgeincnt  should  be  made  for  llie  comoio- 
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tation  of  (bis  ciur^e  upon  land,  tending  to  \irenkcn,  either  in  the 
minds  of  tliti  p:irisliiotiei!t  or  of  the  incitmbeut  liiinse If,  tlit?  impres- 
sion, tltut  his  protV<tsionul  emoluments  constitute  a  compensation 
fur  the  due  discharge  of  his  professional  functions ;  und  that, 
witliout  the  strict  fullilmcnt  of  this  condition,  he  haii  neither  in 
equity  uor  in  honour  any  title  to  tlie  profits  of  \\\s  benelicc.  The 
annuullv  recurring  payment  of  tithes,  or  a  composition  for  tithes, 
tends  to  r|uicken  the  eyes  of  the  parisliioners — who,  although  the 
sum  thus  contributed  does  not  come  out  of  their  property,  may 
be  justly  consiilered  in  the  liglit  of  a  permanent  body  of  guardians  ' 
ana  trustees,  appointed  to  watch  over  ihe  objects  which  the  founders 
had  in  view.  The  incumbent  may,  no  doubt,  say — *  The  burden 
of  (jthe;$  docs  not  fall  u|>on  you  ;  you  merely  pay  me  a  rent  charge  , 
which  ua!i»  laid  upon  die  land  wliicli  you  now  occupy  by  the  owner 
of  the  jiroptrty  a  thousand  years  ago, — subject  to  this  rent-charge 
your  landlord-)  purchased,  and  you  rent  )our  fanny.'  Hut  the 
parishivMcrs  may  also  reply  : — *  Tiue ;  these  payments  do  not  really 
come  out  nf  our  own  property;  we  hove,  however,  an  interest  i 
in  tbo  proper  management  of  the  parochial  infititution  \Uiich  ilie 
fuundor  enduweil ;  if  you  do  not  faithfully  discharge  the  vaiiouff^ 
duties  which  the  laws  of  the  land,  according  with  the  inlentionf 
of  the  founder,  attach  to  the  oftice  which  you  hoh),  we  ha\e  a  right 

not,  indeed,  to  withhold  the  enmhinients  of  the  bejietice,  or  apply 

m  to. purposes  not  contemplated  by  the  gi\cr  of  the  endow- 
ment, but  to  appeal  to  the  proper  authorities  to  punish  your 
reiiiiHsnciis,  utid  correct  your  irregularity/ 

Fixed  money   payments  would    be   found,    in    practice,  more^ 
olkjcctiunable   than   even  graiils  of  lands,  as  a   permanent  rom*< 
mutation  for  tithes.     'Hiis  mode  of  commutation  not  only  makes 
no  provjbion  for  tiie  increa:te  of  produce  and  population,  Mhicli^ 
inay,  and,  indeed,  inevitably  must,  take  place,  from  the  pvogres* 
mc    extension   and    improvement   of  tillage,    but   \X»  ef]uiiy   is 
liable  to  Ik-  further  disturbed  by  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
•tkndard  in  wWwh  it  is  computed.      If  the  tithes  of  this  country  | 
bad,  fur  ini»lance»  been  coninuiled  for  money  payments   in   tha 
rvign  of  Ileurv  Vlil,  a   benetice  which   now  yields   '\u  incuni*; 
beat  an  tnconu-  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hundied  pjundj*  ptr  an-> 
num,  viuuU]  have  bti-n  worth  no  more  than  the  in^igiuticant  .sum 
•i  Hhich  it  is  rated  in  the  king's  books.     This  sum  was  equi- 
mlcnl   lo  the   profits  of  the  bcttelirc  at  the  Umc  of  that  suney ;  . 
but  from  tLe  fall  which  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  the  value* 
iif  CQ"  >  '  1   meit;ly   muniual.      It  ap|K*ars   piubable 

that  ;i.  itlt-d  upon  the  basis  of  a  money  puynient, 

vrmld,  HI  tiic  course  of  one  or  two  centuries,  prove  tuutaiuount 
lo  the  aclind  exliuclion  of  titbcj».      So  cvidcDlly  objectionable, 
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indeed)  does  ihb  plan  of  commutatioii  Mppcu*,  that  «M  i 
■YTilT  that  it  hn»  berii  rt'cently  |»ro|K>.sed  (»r  advocated,  cxi 
pcnrtnn  who  opeiilv  uvuw  the  de»ire  uf  abolishing  ecclesl 
cmiowuietiU  nltogelher. 

TUftu^  remains  to  be  considered  but  one  otiior  motle  iu  whh 
Oie  acknowledged  inconveniences  of  taking  lilhen  in  kind  mi] 
be  obviated.     It  has  bfcn  proposed  iliat  a  corn-rent  should 
jubsliluted  for  lilhcs  ;  that  llie  leiiUi  of  llio  pioduce,  or  the  Ul 

Meii  cMiitc  or  fiirni,  shouhi  be  fixed  at  an  nunrinble  quuntil^ 

lin,  cither  lo  be  rtndeied  in  Winil,  or  compounded  for  upon 
iftv«rage  market  price  of  corn  in  each  ^ear. 

About  two  centuries  ago  the  tithes  of  Scotland  were  commal 
upon  diis  principle.     The  owner  of  an  ebtalc  wos  enipowcrMl^ 
Cleniund   that  an  estimutL'  .should  be  taken  of  tlie   umuunt   of 
produce,  culculate<l  in  bolls  of  grain;  the  tenth  part  of  this 
tnale  either  lo  be  rendered  in  kind,  or  compounded  tor  in  mom 
tttached  lo  the  estate  as  an  annual  rent-charge  ;  and  the  pn)^ 
.thus  valued  became  henceforward  exonerated  from  any  additioi 
demand  on  account  of  tithes.     This  anangement  has  been  loui 
%n(\  warmly  extolled  ;   and  it  nuisi  be  adtnitttHJ  tliat  it  bus  put 
[%nd  to  the  unscendy  disputes  about  lilhtJA,  ^%luch.  in  diis  cuuni 
too  frequently  interrupt  llie  harmony  that  ought  to  prevail  betwi 
tn  incumbent  and  bis  parishioners.      We  in  no  far,  iherefure,  cot 
tur  in  the  eulogies  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  northi;) 
arrangement ;  but  our  approbutiou  of  one  most  desirable  afltei 
Mhich  ha&  resulted  front  that  measure,  nm^it  not  be  permitted 
blind  us  with  respect  to  anottier  i>oint  of  almoAt  equal  miporti 
ito  the  public,  in  which  ihe  scheme  of  our  Presbyterian  if 
iias,  in  practice,  turned  out  essentially  defective.      It  ct> 
}>roviirion   (or  the   increase  uf  population   necettsarily   ccniseque 
'Upon  the  extension  and  improvement  of  tillage.     From  the  exi 
[bf  waste  land   which  has  Lieen  reclaimed,  and  from  the   improi 
llteut  which  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  husbandrt,  sin 
le  pcriixl  when  that   conmiutution   was  carrie<i   into  etTect,  i 
'tgricuUural  produce  of  Scotland  has  bten  augmented  bevond 
Calculation.    But  although  the  wealtli  and  |>opulatiun  of  that  pari 
of  iIh'  empire  have  been  dnil^   increasing  and  extending    in  «l 
directions,  ilie   incumbents  of  Scottish  benetices  have  mado 
Corresponding  movement  in  advance  ;  lliey  are,  at  tlie  vcr^ 
left  in  the  same  position  which  their  predecessors  occupied  in 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Even  wlierv  they 
rllic  whole  of  the  tinidi^  they   aii;  only  entitled  to   tJie  quatil 
>i  corn   wliich  was  adjudged  eqiuil  lo  the   tenth  of  the 
tf  the  land  under  tillage  iu  tlie  pari&h  at  that  period*       Fi 
froducc  of  laud  subsequently  reclaimed^  or  rendered  xnoi 
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ductive  by  an  improved  system  of  tillage,  they  dp  not  receive  a 
grain.  The  Scottish  clergy  are  called  upon  to  extend  their 
ministrations  over  immense  districts,  which  have  been  reclaimed 
and  brought  under  cultivation:  for  the  additional  duties  thus 
devolved  upon  them,  the  laws  of  their  country  give  them  no  right 
to  claim  die  slightest  compensation ;  nor  have  we  been  led  to 
understand  that  they  derive  any  from  the  spontaneous  liberality  of 
the  landowners,  who  have  really  reaped  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
much-vaunted  arrangement  of  Charles's  government. 

If  the  authors  of  that  measure  had  provided  that  a  fresh  estimate 
should  be  taken  of  the  produce  of  each  parish  afler  the  lapse  of  a 
period  not  eiceeding  twenty  or  thirty  years,  they  would  have 
secured  to  the  public  at  large  the  full  benefit  of  the  harmony  and 
peace  expected  to  accrue  ^om  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question — and  they  would,  moreover,  have  left  the  rights  of 
their  clergy  entire.  As  a  body,  we  are  well  acquainted  willi  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  we  are  sure  we  shall  ekcite 
in  no  quarter  any  feeling,  except  that  of  unmingled  satisfaction, 
when  we  say  that  a  more  useful  and  meritorious  body  of  eecle- 
siastical  functionaries  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Sincerely  enter- 
taining these  sentiments  with  respect  to  their  merits,  it  is  painful 
to  reflect,  that  while  every  other  class  in  Scotland  has  been  moving 
forward  with  unexampled  rapidity,  the  condition  of  its  churchmen 
has  remained,  and  must  remain,  stationary.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
truly  stated,  that,  looking  at  this  body  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  their  condition  is  daily  growing  worse.  Most  of  them 
have  families  to  maintain  and  put  forward  in  the  world  :  this,  from 
the  more  expensive  habits  of  modern  times,  throws  an  increased 
burthen  upon  their  shoulders,  while  their  means  of  sustaining  the 
load  are  susceptible  of  no  increase.  Nor  does  it  lessen  the  feeling 
of  regret  which  this  circumstance  excites  in  our  minds,  when  we 
recollect  who  it  is  that  reaps  what  is  thus  withheld  from  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics.  Neither  the  working  labourer  nor  the  actual 
farmer  derives  the  slightest  advantage  from  the  bar  which  the  law 
has  thus  raised  against  the  ancient  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  whole  of  the  difference  between  the  present  stipend  of 
a  Scottish  benefice  and  tlie  present  improved  value  of  the  tenth 
of  the  produce  of  the  parish  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
owner. Now,  for  our  parts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that, 
setting  religion  out  of  the  question,  we  had»  as  a  mere  matter  of 
tute,  rather  see  this  difference  expended  by  the  minister  on  the  spot 
from  which  it  accrues,  than  disposed  of  as  it  is  now,  in  swelhng 
the  '  tnir  of  some  absentee  lord  or  laird,  who  seldom,  if  ever,  sees 
the  district  firom  which  it  is  drawn.  Supposing  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  l^reaent  value  of  the  tithes  of  a  Scottish  parish  should  even 
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make  an  addition  of  1002.  per  annum  to  the  stipend  of 
tuking  and  diiigont  minister,  wc  nrc  not  aware  that  nny  person 
Vould  feel  violently  aggrieved,  altliough  this  a^>propriatioii  of  it 
should  produce  die  clfeci  of  abstracliii};  that  aiTuuint  from  the 
present  revenues  of  the  lav-landlords.  We  really  must  be  allowed 
to  think,  that,  with  respect  to  the  coiuminiity  at  large,  and  mort 
especially  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  whe 
tliis  revenue  is  derived,  the  necessarily  resident  ecclesiasiic  wo 
dispose  of  this  surplus  income  as  benclicially  as  the  gen 
absent,  or  even  as  the  geucially  resident,  layman. 

We  are  tempted  to  adduce  in  this  place  an  instance  of 
keenness  \vith  which  some  Scottish  proprietors  are  found  cap 
of  assertint;;  the  claims  which  the  law  has  given  them  to  the  anc 
endowments  of  their  national  church.  The  law  of  ihcir  coo 
is,  that  when  a  valuation  of  tidies  has  been  once  made,  iJiit 
tnialterahle  :  the  quantity  of  grain  due  to  the  incumbent  hav: 
been  oi»ce  settled  can  never  be  increased.  The  records  of 
valuation  of  certain  parishes,  made  lowar<l3  die  hegiiming  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  accidentally  lost.  From  this  circ 
stance,  these  parishes  became  once  more  subject  to  tithes. 
the  course  of  time,  the  heritors  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a 
valuation.  This  second  valuation  had  been  acted  upon  fo 
lung  series  of  years,  when  the  original  recoids  were  acridcnially 
discovered,  about  twenty  years  ago.  A  short  time  before  tl 
discovery,  one  of  these  parishes  had,  by  purchase,  become 
sole  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  On  scan 
lug  this  newly-found  treasure,  it  appeared  that  the  sec(»nd  va 
aiion  exceeded  the  old  one  by  about  twenty  bolls  of  grain.  Tliii 
discovery  the  purchaser,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  his  le 
ad\'isers,  seemed  in  no  wise  disposed  tu  overlook :  he  in&taii 
Ordered  twenty  bolls  of  grain  to  be  deducted  from  the  sli 
which  for  upwards  of  u  century  had  been  paid  to  each  succc€<i- 
ing  minister,  although  he  liad  purchased  the  estate  charged  wi 
this  stipend.  Now,  we  should  suppose,  that  even  in  u  court  > 
law  this  would  be  deemed  what  is  techuicullv  called  &haip  prsi 
tire  ;  and  plain  men,  who  look  at  it  in  a  moral  light,  >vil|  perha, 
doubt  whether  it  was  even  an  honest  proceeding.  We  are 
sorry  lo  say,  however,  that  the  example  is  not  a  solitary  oue. 

In  tbe  recent  settlement  of  the  tithe-laws  in   Ireland,  a 
sion  has  been  made   for  lhi*i    prospective    inconvenience 
tegislatuie,  feeling  very  properly  thai  it  lias  no  constitutional  ri 
to  force  cither  the   receivers   or   pa\ers   of  tithes  to  enter  into 
ContpoHiiinn,  has  contented   itscH'uith  giving   facilities  and  cflTe 
\to  suih  an  arrangement,  if  it  should  be  lonned  by  the  parties 
*"  crested.     This  law  empowers  the  incumbent,  together  with  tl 
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majority  of  tithe-pavers   assembled  in  vestry,   to   nonuuate  two 

arbilmlors  to  set  u  value  on  the  titheti  :  should  thejie  arbitrators 
fail  to  agree,  tliey  arc  einpowere<i  to  appoiut  an  umpire,  whose 
award  is  binding  upon  the  incumbent  and  his  successop*,  as  >vell 
as  die  parishioners,  for  the  term  of  one  and  twenty  years.  This 
coiDpo^ition  is  then  aplotted  at  so  much  per  acre  upon  the  land, 
Mbicli  must  thenceforward  be  let  to  the  occupier  tithe-free; — it 
beuig  ennrled  that  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  lidics  by  the 
farmer  shall  be  considered^  pro  tanto,  as  a  liquidation  of  rent  due 
to  the  laudlord.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  t\vent\-one 
years,  the  right  to  tithes  revives;  when,  if  the  parties  think 
proper,  diey  may  proceed  to  arrange  a  new  composition.  It 
IS  also  provided  by  tliiai  act,  that  at  the  end  of  every  term  of 
seven  years,  the  incumbent  may  demand  an  addition  to,  or  the 
paii^hioners  a  deduction  from,  tlie  amount  of  this  composition, 
proportional  to  the  rise  or  fall  nliich  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  average  price  of  com  during  the  seven  preceding  years. 
'litis  measure  was  viewed,  in  die  lirst  instance,  with  consider-  , 
able  Jealousy  and  suspiitou  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland; 
but  the  practical  experience  oi  die  very  few  years  which  have 
eliptcd  bince  the  passing  of  that  act,  has,  we  believe,  re- 
moved all  their  alarms,  and  perfectly  reconciled  them  to  its 
operation.  It  promises  to  remove  alt  discontent,  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  remove  all  just  grotnids  of  complaint,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes:  it  will  make  this  burden  appear  both  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  iu  its  true  light — 
as  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land,  which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  paid  to 
tlte  inrumbcnt,  Mould  be  rxuctcd  by  the  owner.  It  will  also 
leave  the  cultivator  to  pro«ecute  his  improvements  widiout  t>eing'i 
annoyed  bv  the  feeling  tijut  a  third  party  will  step  in  to  partici-^ 
pate  annually  iu  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  It  v^ill  place  the  in- 
cumbeuts  of  Irish  benefices  iw  a  pecuharly  favourable  position 
with  n-aiuTt  U\  d»e  peasantry.  Tliat  turbulent  but  penetrating 
nice,  ^li;itc\er  may  be  their  leligious  ptT^unsiun,  will  by  degrees 
learn  to  ic^atd  the  pioie^tant  tierjiv  as,  at  wont,  a  body  of  re- 
kideiil  p^op^ictor^,  who  take  shillingH  from  the  ]K)unds  whirhi 
would  oUier\vi«iu  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  other  landlords, 
who  aic  most  probablv  aliens  and  absentees. 

This  excellent  and  well-timed  measure  will,  wc  doubt  not^* 
be  tJie  most  sanguine  expectntions  of  its  authors.  It  hasi 
n  «cry  general  satisfuctiun  tu  the  laity  ;  and  so  far  is  it  fromi 
a^tng  comprrtmivtl  the  Hue  interests  of  the  protestant  estiibli«ih* 
mcni  in  Irrl.md,  that  wc  are  of  opinion  it  will  add  incalculabl)  to 
the  »lrvngth  of  ttie  basis  ou  which  that  establishment  lesta.  Iu  Si 
very  roosiderable  Dumber  of  parishes  it  has  already  becu  carried 
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into  full  effect;  and  ai  the  advantages  accruing  from  it  »re 
bt^'coiniii^  more  oouspitufnis,  there  setiins   nu  reason  to  doul 
that,  in  the  course  ul   lime,  it  will  be  universally  adopted, 
one  party  only — in  the  fartious  and  sviitL-niHtic  diKlurbtrb  of  tl 
peace  of  their  native  island — has  it  excited  any  feeling  of  di^aaii 
faction.    Thia  pealilent  crew  possess  sugacity  enough  lo  percci 
lis  healing  effects,  oud  it  requires  neither  aiKumeut  nor  evtdeii 
to   prove  that  iht-y  possess  also  maligiiily  enough  to  hatt*  it 
llml  very  account.     '1  he  tierce  and  turbulent  deniujiii>:ue   is  k 
aware,  that  when  this  measure  shall  have  come  into  full  und  ^vncial 
operation,  be  will   possess  one  *  raw*  the   less   to  rub   when  Iw 
wishes  to  excite  the  deluded  peasantry  to  acts  of  insubordimtii 
and  violence. 

Having  thus  sliuvvn  what  has  been  done  for  the  rep'*"TT':- 
ccclesiasliral  revenues  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  we 
return  to  the  state  of  the  tilhc-laws  in  this  portion  of  his  M 
dominions;  and  in  viewing  this  matter  culinl>  and  caiidi* 
are  constrained   to   admit   that   it   appears  to  merit   the    can 
consideration    of  all  persons   who   feel   a  sincere  interest   in 
stability,  as  well  as  efficiency,  of  the  church  of  England, 
feci  quite  penmaded  tlial  a  modification  of  these  laws   might 
carried  into  effect,  which  would  give  very  general   satisfaction 
the  tally,  wiihoui  trenching  upon  eitlier  the  rights  or  i\u 
of  tlie  clergy.     Some  measure,  analogous  at  leust  in  pi. 
that  which  seems  to  work  so  well  iu  Ireland,  might,  we  thutk, 
very  beuelicially  adopted  here.     Holding  die  opinions  which 
are  known  to  entertain  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  tlie  clei 
M'e  shall   Dot,    we  are  sure,  be  suspected  of  putting  forwatd 

ggestioii  from  the  covert  wish  of  diminishmg  their  rwcnuf 
Jill  we   ask  for  is,   that  the  incumbent  of  an  Englinli    bei 
and   his    parishioners,    should,  if  so    inclined,   be   empowvi 
relieve  themselves  and  their  successors,  for  a  period  of  Ivveuly 
years,  from  the  inconvenience  and  irritation  produced  by  unui 
bargainings   for  tithes.      Securing    to    the    mcumbent    the    fi 
Amount  of  the  income  which  he  is  entiUed  to  derive  from  his 
netice,  we  would  fain  relieve  him  and  his  successors   from 
ungrateful   necessity  of  drawing   his   tithes  in  kntd.       '  i 
friends  of  the  church  of  England   should   set   themseht-    -•   u 
to  wcuk,  and  endeavour  to  digest  some  plan  which  would 
tually  srcurc  the  integrity,  as  wall  as  permanence,  of  eccl«si 
revenues,  while  it  would  remove  the  practical  grievances  atlci 
upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  now  levied. 

'IW  failure  of  all  the  itltempts  wliich  have  been  hidierto  tnt 
to  remedy   ibc  chi«*f  driVct  of  die    English  tithe-system,    is  lii 
iiscnbed  to  llie  aicuiuslauce,  that,  n\  th«  greater  iiuiubcr  of 
k .   .  stancf 
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t  they  have  b«en  brought  forward  at  the  instigation,  and 
Im  auaptceflf  of  men  secretlv,  if  nut  avow-edty,  hostile  to 
Um  MolMiaitical  iniititutK^nii  of  the  country »  ttuil  ^hoxu  real 
viewi»  it  M-a«  »een  or  felt,  pointed  not  at  tiie  removal  of  the  prac-* 
Ucal  incnnveni«noe«  of  our  tithe-hiws,  but  at  the  plunder  of 
our  church  enduwinciits.  No  wondi^r  that  every  lione^t  friend  of 
Um  calahlishinunt  shotdd  luive  shrunk  from  pro|>osaU,  whicb^ 
ondw  die  pluu^uble  sulse  of  regulation,  aimed  virtually  at  spo- 
lilifill  Hut  wo  would  gladly  indulge  the  lit)pe  that  the  moment 
is  DOW  approachmg  when  tlie  clergy  iheoiseKcii  may  be  induced 
to  gW*  ibeir  cordial  concurr«nce  to,  or  even  take  the  lead  in,  an 
honcat  aud  fair  application  to  the  legislature  to  relieve  them,  in 
aoma  degree,  from  the  invidiuu:^  and  truublcHomc  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  the  tithc-lawit  ha  they  now  &tand. 

As  a  body,  ihf.y  feci  how  obnoKiotw  would  prove  the  practical 
exertion  of  their  right  to  collect  their  tiihen  in  kind ;  and,  in  order 
to  escape  from  this  dreaded  alternative,  ninety-nine  out  of  onQ 
hundred  ecclesiastics  are  content  to  sacrifice  no  incousiderablo 
portion  of  what  ihry  know  to  be  their  justt  due;  but  the  hundredth 
individual,  le^  scrnpnioiis  than  his  brethren,  asserts  perhaps  hia 
kt  to  lis  full  extent,  and  by  that  means  draws  down  the  obloquy 
the  iystem  u|ion  the  whole  body.  It  may  indeed  (>erhapi 
be  true  that  the  incumbenl,  who,  thu9  regardless  of  all  con-> 
•n|ucnce8,  rigidly  exocta  hia  due,  and  takes  bin  tithes  in  kind, 
obtaina  from  his  benetice  «oin«thlng  more  than  would  be  awarded 
bim  as  a  fair  cum|xjsitiun.  But  to  compensate  fur  this  possible 
dcfnlcntmn  in  the  receipta  of  the  rigid  ecclesiastic^  we  are  fuU^ 
ConvirH'rd  that  the  ninety-nine  incumbents  whti  now,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  harmony,  con^tcnt  to  receive  less  than  they  are  en« 
titled  to,  wcmld,  nnder  th»  rontemplaied  arrangement,  derive  an 
•ugmentation  of  income  from  their  beiieticeif  We  believe  it 
iodeed  to  be  true,  that  the  indulgent  and  forl>earing  manner 
in  wbich  the  claims  of  the  church  are  usually  enforced,  is  the 
real  cauiie  of  the  obloqny  which  attaches  to  the  practice  of 
|of|i|ig  tithes  in  kind,  when  it  does  take  place  in  particular 
iottattOM.  The  levying  of  tithes  in  kind  'i»,  wc  1>elieve,  much 
more  common  in  Kent  than  in  any  other  dlhtrict  nf  Kngland. 
A  very  Urge  proportion  of  that  species  of  property  belongs  to 
leyH)wnent,  who,  Ixiing  generally  resident  on  the  spot,  aeldom 
C4Nnpound  for  tlieir  tithes;  but  altliough  thus  rigidly  exacted,  we 
hftvo  reeaou  to  know  that  complaints  against  tithes  are  much  leas 
fivqucntly  met  with  in  that  county  than  cl^rwhcre.  The  practice 
bat  been  coniinued,  probably  wiilHiut  iiitermpiioii,  from  the  date 
of  the  o^^inal  endowment  down  to  th«  prrsent  tune  ;  and  bein|^ 
tbiM  both  ancient  and  coaunon,  it  pnxiucea  neither  disappoint- 
ment 
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nicnt  nor  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  fanner.     In  all  our  oth«H 

counties,  the  ancient  mode  of  levying  ecclesiastical  dues  has  fallal 
into  almost  iiniversnl  desuetude  ;  and  when,  from  the  nbstinaqfl 
and  >vron^licadedness  of  his  parishioners,  an  indi\iduul  incumbeofl 
happens  to  be  driven  to  revive  a  practice  wliich  by  no  |H>»sibiliM 
cjn  exact  more  than  what  is  due  to  him,  the  farmers  generalM 
contrive  to  make  the  '  welkin  ring*  with  complaints  against  Itfl 
extortion.  It  may,  by  the  way,  be  added  in  ttii^  place  that  in  tm 
other  purl  of  his  majesty's  dominions  is  agriculture  prosccut«fl 
witli  moie  enterprise  and  buccess  than  in  the  county  *»l  Kcnl-^ 
not  excepting  the  numerous  parishes  in  which  tiie  tithes  hail 
invariably  and  immemorially  been  taken  in  kntd ;  a  tolerably  coot 
elusive  piool  that  the  theorists  considerably  overrate  the  inlluenofl 
of  tithes  in  checking  ugriiultural  inipiovements.  m 

LI  poll  the  whole,  hovvcier,  we  are  convinced  that,  on  matufl 
retlcL-liun,  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  will  perceive,  thn 
from  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  hobiH 
of  society,  the  freijuent  recurrence  to  the  practice  of  taking  Uthlfl 
in  kind  is  become  impolitic  and  inconvenient,  that  it  tends  !■ 
lessen  the  efHciency  of  the  institutions  which  these  end<jwmenll 
were  destined  to  uj)hold,  aud  even  to  endanger  their  permnncnc^fl 
It  places  them  in  what  the  politicians  call  *  a  CuUe  position/  \x\\m 
respect  to  the  community  at  large.  It  forces  them  into  di$a>;rT'e4 
able  collision  with  their  parishioners,  and  gives  designing  ineiiJ 
who  pant  after  the  destruction  of  ihe  church  not  oidy  lor  the  »ak^ 
of  its  endowments,  but  also  for  tlie  sake  of  vveakeiiiug  other  iiM 
atitutions,  of  which  that  venerable  establishment  is  known  and  fefl 
to    be  the   main   support,  a   plausible   pretence  for    pt<  >  A 

popular  delusions,  with  respect  to  the  pressure  of  lithe**.  .  ij 

inconsistent  as  well  as  <langerous.     To  the  landowners  thev  reprM 
scut  them  un  an  unjust  encruachment  upon  their  incomes  ;   to  thfl 
land  occupier,  lu  a  drawback  upnn  his  fair  profits;  and  lo  tM 
other  classes,  lis  a  lax  which   enhances  the  market  price  of  tbfl 
tilhcablc  articles  which  they  consume.      That  all   these   views,  flj 
lo  the  pressure  ol  tithes,  cannot  be  just  is  <piite  clear, — for  an? 
o!»e   of  iheni,    being    established,    would    nece.ssaiily   destroy  the 
olher  two, — but  we  ft^el  qviite  certain   that   none  ol   the  three  hi 
the  slightest  loundution.      We  have,  in  another  place,  shown  thi 
lithcs  can  have  no  cHccl  upon  the  money  price  of  the  agricultui 
produce  on   which  they   are   levied  ;   that  they  make   no  dra' 
back    upon    the    profits  of   the   tenant,    because   the   amount 
this  charge    is    taken    into   account    in  settling  the    amount 
his   rent  ;    and   that   they   are   not   an  unjust  encroachment  u| 
Ute  landowner,  because  his  estate  was  purchased  subjirct  to  ihi 
charge,  aud  the  price  paid  by  himself  or  bis  predecessor  dimini!il 
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accordingly.     But  although  the  opinions  above  stated  arc  mere 

lu^iun8,   still  we  ore  uware  that  they  prevail  to  a   considerable 

Irnl  ;   and  the  impression  wliich  they  produce  is  frequently  as 

tjiiiiotis  to  the  establishment  as  if  ihey  were  well  founded.      A 

ir  composition  for  the  claims  of  the   churchy  renewable  at  the 

d  of  a  period  of  moderate   length,  would  strike  at  the  root  of 

cm;  delusions,  place  the  clergy  in  their  right  position  before  the 

blic,  and    make  them   <ip|>car»   what   in  truth    they  ure^  mere 

artuers  with  the  landlord  in  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, — 

Reiving  out  of  that  produce  a  money  income,  Mhich,  if  not  paid 

an  ecclc«iiadlic,  would  be  inexitably  added  to  the  rent. 

A  well-digested  arrangement  of  this  nature  would  gradually  put 

end  to  the  absurd  notions  which  are  frequently  obtruded  upon 

e  public  with  respect  to  what  some  persons  are  pleased  to  call 

*   cost   of  our  ecclesiastical    institutions.      We   are  peipetually 

minded  of  the  great  cost  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the 

rap   manner   in   which  the  clergy  of  other  establishments  arc 

bsisted.     This  is  a  sort  of  nonsense  which   may  past*  ott"  ex- 

uwrly  well  at  a  Westminster  election.    The  truth  is,  that  neither 

cJeftiaMiical,  nor  any  otiier  institutions,  supported  by  endowments 

t  9»ide  fur  that  pui pone,  be  the  amount  of  these  endowments 

iich  or  little,  can,  without  the  grossest  perversion  of  language, 

said   to  cost  ihc  public  anything.      'I'he  chtirch  of  Knglund 

ti   the  public   no  more  than  the  church  of  Scotland,  and   the 

urch  nf   Scotland   no   less    than   the   chuich  of   England, — for 

ither  of  them,  in  fact,  cost  the  public  anuhin*;,  each  depending 

for  support  upon  endowments  set   aside  for  their  support,  not  by 

the  public  at  large,  but  by  private  benefactors.     The  eulogists  of 

llic  church  of  Scotland  seem  lo  think  that  the  merits  of  that  esla- 

bli\hnient  accrue  from  what  they  call   its  cheapness,  or   from  the 

suiulliieiis  of  the  stipend;)  which  its  ministers  receive  :  this  is  a 

iscoiiception.     The  ctiicit-ncy  of  that  cstablisluuent  arises  from 

discipline,  which,  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  personal  re^^idcncc  of 

cfa  incumbent,  ensures  the  diligent  and   faithful  discharge  of  his 

Mlcrial  functions  ;   but  wc  see  no  reason  lo  conclude,  that,  the 

excrlK-ul  sybtcni  of  discipline  being  continued,  the  utility  of 

body  of  ministers  would  be  diminished,  even  il  their  stipends 

doubled  out  of  tlie  rents  uf  the  landowners,  who,  now-u-days, 

r  so  fivqutMitlv  uon-ro^ident,  except  in  the  grouse  season. 

Uut,  adniitliiig  that  the  endowments  of  our  parochial  churches 

originally  derived  from  the  muniticence  of  individual  foundera, 

c  of  our  modern  reformers  allege,  tlint  they  wore  not  de.ugned 

r  the  exclusive  use  of  the  incumbents  of  the  benefices  to  uhich 

cy  arc  attached  ;  tliev  tell  us  that  tlic  revenues  of  parochial  be- 

•  were  iutciidcd  by  their  douora  to   be  divided  into  four 

parts : 
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parts  :  one  part  to  be  sat  BRide  for  Ihe  maintenance  of  the 
bent ;  a  aecoitd  for  ihe  fabric  of  the  church  ;  a  third  fur 
of  tiiu  bishop  of  the  djocose ;    and  the  fourth  for  the  support 
the  poor.     This  theory  respecting  the  original  appropriation 
rcclejinsticul  revenues  ari^s  from  the  hifiturical  blunder  of 
founding  the   ptriod  when  thv  Christinn   clergy  drprml«d   for 
niainttinutice   upt>ii   the   voluntary  contributions  of  the    faithfi 
witli  the  subiiequent   era   in   which  the  revenues  of  the    rbui 
accrueil,    not    from    such    ofterings,    but    from    permanent 
dowments.    In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  the  early  Ch 
lians  conceived  themselves  under  a  moral  obligation  to  »«t 
some  portion,  generally  a  tenth  part,  of  the  fruits  of  their  iiidmiiyi 
for  religious  purposes,    'lliis  was  an  offering  wliich  every  mei  "^^ 
the  Christian  community  considered  himnclf  bound  to  make 
altar  or  church  which  he  attended  for  divine  worship;  it  was, 
ever,  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  enforced  by  no  law  or 
Each  individual  was,  in  fact,  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  bis  ofllir- 
ings  where  he  pleased,  and  of  what  amount  he  pleased.      But  M 
a  tenth   wa*^  generally  so  appropriated,  the«ie  voluntary  oAarinia 
were,  in  tlic  ordinary  language  of  that  |>eriod,  denominated  fiifii 
— although,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  that  term  was  not  atrici 
applicable  to  them.     The  expression  '  tithes,'  wherever  it  occi 
ill  the  uld  canons,   did  not,   therefore,  mean    the    tenth  of  tl 
produce  of  land,  hut  solely  the  voluntary  offerings  which  were  at 
aside  fur  eccleNia^tical  purposes,   in  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
and  which  varied  in  amount,  according  to  the  ability  and  liberalil 
of  the  donors.     The  generid  fund  thus  mised  by  the  spontanr«j| 
liberality  of  the   faithful,   was  nluccd  under  the  conind   of 
bishop,  lo  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion.     A  part  of  it,  uf  com 
he  appropriated  to  hift  own  support;  for.  at  that  period,  h«  h 
frequently  no  other  source  of  revenue  ;  apart  was  disposed  of 
(be  iiinintcnanre  of  the  clergy  who,  before  the  foundation  of  distinct 
pariahcs,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  episcopal  rusidenra, 
uiid  were  sent  forth   as  itinerant   missionaries  to  preach  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  diocese ;  a  part  was  also  expended  in  repairii 
and  preser\ing  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  churdi;  and  anoth^ 
part  was  laid  out,  not,  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  in  atlording  ii 
diitcriminatr  relief  to  the  whole  boily  of  the  poor  residing  wilhj 
the  district  attached    as    a    diocese,  or,    as  it  was  then   calh 
*  parish,'  to  each  cuthedral,  but  in  relieving  such  members  of 
Christian  body,   a**  happened    lo  be  in  indigent  circuiusti 
The  Christian  cnmmuiuly,  at  that  time,  maintained  its  poorio 
aamc  manner  as  the  Quakers,  at  the  present  period,  support  tl 
necessitous  brBtbrau.    I'he  four  parts  into  which  the  ecclesiastici 
fund  of  |h«M  eifly  iges  were  divided,  were  nut,  it  uuH  be 
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>QrliculBr  period ;  the  biibop  wst  tlie   iruktce  and 
his  fundi  ;  and,  according  lo  bis  own  diticiftion,  ho 
laid  out,  on  each  of  the  four  obv  '*'citied,  »om€tiuieft 

more*  sometiniea  lees,  u»  circuni->.  .1. 

Hut  litis  fouifuM  divit»ion  o(  Hie  ecclesia»ucal  funds  fell  gnidti« 
ally  uUo  di»uife»  as  the  cau^e  which  g«v«  it  birth  ceased  to  operate. 
Ill  the  progrvas  of  tini«,  permanent  endowments  Here  conferred 
tif  '  i'hurch,  which  rcndere<l  the  liucluating  and  unccitaia 
1  iii.i  ui'  its  mruibfrii  no  lunger  uecK^sanr.     Pnnrp-«,a»  ueU 

ak  pit^iiU  Im  H<  t;i<  {of.s,  t:n<)ov\ed  the  <  -uita 

of  Uiid  iVii  iiK  xtijfport  of  the  episcopn      ^  ii;^a(| 

ade4)uale  iarome  from  real  property,  conferred  upon  the  tee  in  |ier-* 
p«tuily,  tlui  bikhop  wuHonabled  todi5pen«e  with  tlie  portion  which 
had  btea  usually  allotted  to  him  from  llie  general  fund,  raised 
Uy  the  voluntary  contiibulions  of  the  believer*.  The  "  "'/ 
ili^iftimi  wa&  iwi  longer  heard  of,  die  whole  fund  being  sub- 
[fli  '•>  thrm puTU only  :  one  for  the  clergy  who  coutmueil  •LiU 

ir  the  calb«»dral,  and  itinerate  throughout  the  vaiiout 
pwta  ot  the  diocese  where  no  parochial  churches  ha4l  yet  bttcs 
endowed  ;  oue  for  repairing  the  cathedral  editice  ;  and  one  fiH*  re* 
iieviug  the  pour  membent  in  actual  communion  uith  the  Christiaq 
church.   But  the  lords  of  manors,  situate  bC  ■  ■  ^  nn  theca* 

tbedral  church, becjime  gradually  concerted  i  and  built 

upou  d)eir  estates.  These  churcho  Utcy  nim^  endowed 
certain  portion,  geiierally  a  tenth,  uf  lliv  pruiluce  of  iheir 
««tales,  in  order  to  secure  the  henrices  of  an  incumbent  regularly 
and  constantly  leaid'mg  amotig  their  tenants  ami  dependents.  jC$ 
toon  aa  a  manor  was,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  ita  owner,  tiiu«  coih 
verted  inU>  a  parochial  benelice,  it  became  unnecessary  for  the 
perishioners  to  couitnue  (heir  voluntary  contributions  on  the  laroe 
an  they  hud  been  nccuslonied  ;  for,  wJth  the  exception  of  (lie 
snance  of  the  poor  nieniberb  of  each  Christian  congregatioii| 
objects  originally  acc.ompli»lied  by  these  periodical  collectiont 
now  amply  provided  for  by  fund«i  derived  from  other  sources. 
pari^i  churchc!),  which  by  degrees  spread  throughout  earii 
:t,  were  in  mo-f  'uiU  nl  the  liole  co»l  of  t'      "  f  the 

r,  whoaUoini|'  u  his  Undilie  bnrdcnof  i    ,  ;)ieui 

iforward.  TIk.*  ditto  v%ith  which  each  puroclual  bciKlicf  waa 
•adowed  by  tt9  founder,  funiiahcd  the  iocumbeut  with  a  certain  and 
definite  nmiutLuance  totally  independent  of  the  voluntary  lilteialitj 
of  the  parishionerit.  Out  (if  the  four  purposes  to  wluvli  lite  fund^ 
raifted  ni  die  early  ages  of  tJic  chun;h  by  the  voluntarv  contributioiia 
ot  itt  ttiemberii,  was  appli  '     -.  provided  for  from  |>er- 

meoeul  toaroea ;  audtiii 'iuuUry  oirQriiig&,  beiug 
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no  longer  necessary,  fell  into  disu.se.    It  is  uu  doubt  true^  tlint  afu 
parish  churches  had  been  built  by  llie  lords  uf  inanorb,  and  rndo\(ci 
with  the  tithes  of  their  estates,  the  weekly  coljtclious,  ubiib  ori- 
ginally fomie<i  the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were  sliU^B 
continued  in  Ciich  congregation.     Hut  this  fund,  instead  of  betn^^l 
as  it  was  originally,  divided  into  either  three  or  four  parts,  uiul  ap- 
plied to  three  or  four  different  purjwses,  was  thenceforward  apptor^ 
priated  entirefy  to  the  maintenance  of  ilie  poor.   'I'hese  weekly  co 
lections  continued  to  be  made  and  applied  to  this  purpose  unt 
they  were   gradually  »n|>erseded   by  the  operation  of  our  presei 
^^^^^jsteni  of  poor  laws.     Poor  boxes  were  every  Sunday  sent  roui 
^^H^^lTnong  the  congregations  assembled  in   our  parish  churches  unl 
the  43rd  of  Eli/abeth  made  a  certain  provision  for  the  poor.    'I'his 
custom,  which  stilt  prevails  both  in  Scotland  and   Ireland,  when 
there  exists  no  regular  provision  for  the  poor,  is  frequently  alludi 
to  ill  the  ancient  statutes  of  this  reutoi,  euocted  for  the  suppr 
sion  of  vagrancy^  and  the  relief  of  ihc  indigent.      It  thus  appei 
that  the  endowment  of  parochial  beiieticei^  with  tithes,  instead  of 
taking  anything  from  the  poor,   really  added   to  their   resources. 
I^lie  incumbent  of  each  parish  hanng  now  a  certain  revenue,  ceased 
to  absorb   any  portion  of  the  collection  raised  by  the  volunlm 
liberality  of  his  congregation;  and   this  new  arrangement  secui 
to  the  jKJor  the  whole  of  a  fund,  of  uhich,  before  the  introJucti^ 
uf  endowments,  only  a  fourth  or  a  third  part  fell  to  their  shart* 

No  ancient  record,  of  the  slightest   pretension  to  autbentteityj 
contaius   any  alUision  or   expression  which   affords    ground   ft 
maintaining  that  the  tithes   with   which    their   founders  endowi 
parish    churches   were,    at    any   period    of   our    history,   actuallj 
divided  into  either  four  or  three   parts  :   or  that  any  portion 
these  endowments  was  ever  designed  by  their  donors  for  auv  oil 
purpose  than  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical  incuinlK'nis.     'I'bei 
13,  iudeed,  abundant  evidence    to   provCf    that   so  recently  as 
middle   of  the  thirtceulli   centun.-,   the   patrons  of  churches   coi 
ceivrd  that  the  (illies  of  parishes,  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  ll 
land    (,not  the  offeiings  and  oblations  nia(ie  at  the  altar,  altbouj^ 
tliese  were  still  of  considerable  amount)  were,  even  then,  at  thtij 
absolute  disposal.    Numberless  documents,  of  undoubted  aulhei 
ticily,   are  still  extant,  by   which  the  titlics  of  pailicular   di.-jlnct 
are,  whole  and  undivided,  conferred  by  their  propiietors  upon  rclj 
gious  houses.     In  none   of  lbe<«e  grants  will  there   be  found  an 
reservation — any  allusion  to  the  bishop's  poition,  to  die  fioori 
portion,  or  to  the  iiR'umbent's  portion.     When  hundreds  of  ibci 
grants,  still  extant  in  our  public  and  private  collections,  coni 
no  mention  of  the   division  of  tithes  (meaning  the  trnlh  of  the* 
proiluc<;  of   the  laod;    in  coutradistinctiou  to  the  voluntary  of- 
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festivals)  mto  portions^ 
pretend  that  such  a  practice  ever  prevailed  in  this 
cs|>ecl  to  specitic  eiulowinents. 
It   is  clear,  ilion,  tliat  the  division  of  titheM  either  into  three  or 
ir  parts,  Mhich  has  recciul>  beeu  so  much  insisted   upon,  was 
rrelv  au  old  custom,  occaaioaally  enforced  by  tlie  canons,  and 
Icly  to  the  period  in  which  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
exclusively,  not  by  what  we  now  call  tithes,  but  by 
ir  Tolnntarr  contributions  of  eacli  congregation — in  other  words, 
peTiod  which   preceded   the  foundation    and  endowment   of 
irticuUr  churches.      It  may,  indeed,  be  very  truly  urged,  that  to 
nforce  the  division  of  the  endowments  conferred  upon  parochial 
inrcbes  by  the  munificence  of  individual  founders,  would  have 
'n  a  strelcli  of  autliority  beyond  the  jurisdiction  which,  even 
the   plenitude    of  power  usurped   by   the   church  during  the 
lie  ages,  could  have  been  claimed  for  the  canon  law.     'J'hese 
lOiis   were    enacted,    sometimes    by   an   indi\idual   bibhop   for 
rt^ulalion  of  his  own  diocese — sometimes  by   an  assembly 
bishops,  for  the   government  of  a  whole   district  or  province, 
lut,  in  all  these  cases,  ilie  due  e:iercise  of  tliis  authority  could 
>t   extend    bevond    the    regulation   of   the    ecclesiastical    con- 
•nw   of  the  establishment,  such  as  the  ordaining  of  rites  and 
jremonies,  and  other  arrangements  connected  with  die  orderly 
ilebralion  of  divine  worship.     Neither  ajiy  individual  ecclesi- 
astic,  although  he   were   the  pope  himself,  nor  any  assembly  of 
'cicsiaslirs,  possessed  any  legitimate   authority  to  interfere  with 
tc    express   or   implied    intentions   of   tlie    founders   of    parish 
bnrchcs,  and  dircrf   any  portion  of  the  endoivments  conferred 
HI  pnrorhinl  htntfirrs  to  jntt poses  ichich  fhe   donor   never  con^ 
'  tied.     ^\  hrn    the   owners   of  manors  built    churches    and 
lage  houses  at  their  own  expense,  and  endow  ed  theju  HJih 
itb  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  they  merely  intended  by  this 
icasure  to  provide  for  an  incumbent  to  be  nominated  by  thern- 
rlvcs  and  their  heirs,  and   not  also  to  support    the  poor,  whom 
tey  left  depcnctent,  ns  they  had  aUvays  been,   upon  tJie  %olun- 
y  alms  of   i\w  parishioiters.     This  being  the  ca^e,    it  catinot 
admitted   that  canons,  ordained   bolcly  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
if  could  justly  have  deprived   the  incun)bent  of  a  part  of  the 
roiits  of  his   benefice,  in  order   to  appropriate  it  to  purposes 
Itich,     however   laudable    in    tliemselves,  the   founder  and   en- 
iwcr  of  the  parish    church   never  had   in  view.     If  it   should 
contended,   in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  that  tJie  inAuence 
canons,    made    to  regulate   die  di»lrihution  of  the  voluntary 
Igs   and   oblations   of   the   early    Christians,    had,  ctnilrary 
inlentiuiiv    of  the    donors,  introduced   a   siuular  appro- 
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priotion   of  specific    endowments,    and   that   this    iinnttthnri 
diversion  of  ecclesiaslicnl  funds  from  ihrir  oiipinnl  pu![  I 

obtained  even  the  Bunction  und  cuntimiation  vf  a  paili. 
enacitnent,  it  could  never  prove  moraltv  binding.     The  pa 
in)uied  b>  such  An  unjust  and  indefensible   aggression  on 
rights  of  property,  would  ai  ull  times  possess  strong  gmunila 
apply  to  parliament  for  redress. 

Uul  the  class  of  reformers  who  hold  that  &  tliird  or  a  fou 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  codovvnienls  ronfeired  upon  par 
chial  churches  was  originnlly  designed  by  tlic  donors  for 
nuinlenanre  of  the  poor,  go  still  much  farther;  they  matn 
tlinl  the  whole  of  our  ecclesiastical  revenues  ure  the  pro|>crty 
the  slate,  atid  may  therefore  be  diminished,  annihilated,  or  dt 
i\'iih  aecording  to  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  Putting  oa 
fare  of  marvellous  simjilicity,  tliey  ask  ns, 

*  What  can  he  the  meanhiff  of  the  phrase,  that  tithes  neither 
nor  CTtr  trcre,  the  property  ot  the  state?  or  that  the  right  to  thei 
espeeiftlly  clerical  tithes,  was  probably,  too,  established  on  a  basis 
niueli  greater  antiquity  than  the  property  of  any  landed  estate  in 
kingdom  .'     Assuredly  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the   htalf.  that 
the  community  nt  large,  or  any  hidividyai  untttrr  the  prolrrtitm  of 
legislohiTt^  mrer  hail  a  rtyht  to  dotoUk  tht  land  itself,  vr  tht  \tihoit 
due*'  of  it,  iihaicriT  thty  deemed  propifr.     It  will  not,  surel^r,  he 
tuined  that  thera  never  was  a  time  when  Chrisiinn  clrrgjr  wei 
known  in  Uiis  kingdom,  and  when,  of  ooursCf   no  litho   couM 
been  appropriated  for  their  support.   If  this  position  rannnt  he  dvni 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  saying,  that  the  tithes  did  not  belong 
the  stale  7     What  other  p<"nver   than  the  legislatire  ftutbority   co 
have-  appropriated  tithe  to  the  clergy?     And  if  it  was  not  under  ' 
power  of  the  legislature,   by  what  right  could  the  clergy  acquire  it 
If  the  irWe  of  the  property  once  belonged  to  the  stale,  or  tu  Maic 
whom  the  state  had  assigned  it.  must  not  the  tithe,  which  was  Doly 
part  uf  the  whole,  have  belonged  to  it  V 

VVc  have  c|tioted   the  alwve  passage,  because   it  ttppeare  tft 
contain    the  essence  of  all  the  arguments  \^hich  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  modern  discovery,  that  *  tuhe*<  are  publi 
pro|H:rty,   and   may   therefore  be   dealt   with,   nio<litied,  or  c\ 
entirely  abolished,    at   the   mere   will   and    pleasure  of  the  leg 
lature/     Mow,  we  fully  and  freely  admit  that  the  premises 
forM'ard  in  the  above   extract  may   be  true  ;    that,   at  some 
mote  period,  all  the  land  nf  this  rnuntry   <  may  have  once 
longed  to  the  state  ;*   or,  in  order  to  render  the   txprCMrtm 
telligiblc,  may   have  been  occupied  in  common  by  all  the  mc 
bers  of  ihf  eonmiunUy  ; — that,  by  division  und  allotment,  this  la 
gradually  ceased  to   be  conunou,  and  passed  into  the  hands 
individual  owners  as  private  prapcrtv ;  and  tliat  these  mdindu 
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under  llift  protection  of  llic  legislature,  a  right  to  do  with  llie 

Innd  iLielf,  with  the  whole  produce  of  it,  or  with  any  part  of  tliis 
produce,  whatever   they   deemed   proper.     But  admitting   these  1 
prvtniaes,  we  arc  »o  stupid  th«t  we  cannot  see  in  what  manned 
^y  bear  out  the    inference  which  is  drawn  from  them — that' 
icclesiastical  revenues  are  the  property  of  the  stale.'     Indeed^ 
'.y  seem  tt»   us  to  bear  the  coutrury  way.     If  the  itidi\tdualt 
into  w-ho!«c  hands  tlic  land  origiually  passed  in  n  slate  of  se\e- 
Ity,   had,   under   the   protection   of  the    legislature,  a    right  tO 
ipOse   of  f/ir  whole  of  its   producv  at  their  own  discretion,  wi(' 
luld  beg  leate  to  ask  whether  the  same  individuals,  tlie  same 
tMgnees  o(  the  state,  had  no  right  to  do  with  a  part  of  this  \\\ 
whatever  they  deemed  proper  T — to  confer  a  tenths  or  anv  othei 
p  M  of  it,  as  an  endowment  upon  parish  churclies  founded' 

L  This  right  cannot  be  questioned.     Before  the  in<H* 

luiion  ot  each  parish,  the  owner  of  the  land  now  included  uithia 
limtts  had  the  whole  of  the  soil  vested  in   himself  Xi  private 
ipcrty.     On  every  principle  of  natural  equity,  he  cuukl,  uad  h# 
tliought  proper,  have  conferred  the  whole  i»uiplus  produce 
land,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fec-smiple  of  his  estate,  upon  I 
lurch  us  an  endowment.     Hence  it  appeanii,  that  the  reasoning' 
Buced  to  prove  lliat  titlies  are  public  property,  furnishes  th^ 
strongest  ground  upon  which  the  holder  of  any  species  of  j 
tperty  can  rest  his  title  :    inMead  of  invtlidating  the  right  t6 
I,  it  establishes  this  right  lieyond  all  cavil  and  dispute.     TliA 
»poncnts  of  liilies  admit  Uiat  the  owners  of  lite  estates  whi< 
tw  coiisutute   parislie!«  had  a  legal  as  well  as  moral  right  to  di 
le  of  the  whole  net  revenue  of  their  i      ' 
discretion:    they  appear,  therefore,  >;   _ 

■y  deny  iJitse  landoutiem  the  right   of  pudowni^    live  bcoei 

lliich  they  founded  with  a  tenth  part  of  this  produce. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  revenues  of  the  diu/ch  may  Le  jusi 

died  public  property.     They  are  so  in  the  best  and  most  lieii 

licial  application  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tl»e  proj 

no  particular  families,  but^ind*  in  which  ever>  ti        ■         T  tl 

lunuiuty,  wliO  applicfs  himself  ta  the   neces>ary  -        .         >.i!i 

Int*  chance  of  partaking — a  chain  of  honour^  an<l  pretenneni 

^    iHHch  die  poorest  and  the  most  meanly  bom  not  only  may 

1,  but  have  ascended,  and  arc  daily  ascending,  to  wealth  and 

I   in   the  state,  by  the  development  of  their  talent*   and 

oM,      It  is  easy  to  anx  that  th«>  git-ater  nuntber  and  niost 

luabt«  of  our  ad  vow-sons  af  i 

ofirn  bought  and  sold  ;   li  n 

oftiui  ubtaiued  through  tiic  interest  ot  ditleririit  noble  taualicSj 

conferred  on  their  younger  branches^  their  tutors  or  lUcir  chap 
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laias.  All  this,  even  if  true,  in  its  full  extent,  is  not  disadnnta* 
geous  to  tlic  country.  If  a  country  gentleman  give  a  living  Xo  bb 
younger  son,  iustuuJ  uf  bequeathing,  as  he  would  do,  were  hia  eiU^ 
tilhe-free,  the  whole  of  its  surplus  produce  to  his  ■  * 
arruiigement  obviously  operates  as  a  nioditicaiion  of  i 
philosophical  reformers  have  shown  themselves  anxious  to  r 
or  modify — tht;  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture.  If  aw 
citizen  purchajse  a  rectory  for  tlie  second  hope  of  his  faiiuly, 
remains  to  be  proved  that  the  young  man  will  not  be  as  happy 
himself,  and  as  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  as  if  he  were 
to  the  alicady  overflowing  list  of  clerks  and  counui^sioners,  or 
he  became  a  candidate  for  employment,  and  ministerial  favour, 
the  public  ofHces,  the  army,  or  navy.  Nor  is  it  very  appari 
why  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen,  brought  up  at  the  same  schi 
and  universities,  and  treated  iu  the  same  manner  witli  the  child; 
of  commoners,  should  be  necessarily  more  unfit  than  these  1a-»t 
rise  in  the  church,  or  a  proportion  of  them  to  sit  with  iheit  l>ie 
and  kindred  in  the  upper  house  of  legislature.  'J^he  obj 
urged  against  the  promotion  of  persons  who  have  acted  i 
capacity  of  tutors,  iu  powerful  familirs,  is  still  moic  utifoim(f< 
and  irrational;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  sane  individual,  whctfa< 
patrician  or  plebeian,  would  willingly  select  a  foot  or  imm 
person  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son.  And  when 
come  io  farts  J  and  consider  how  few  arisiocratical  names,  iit  pi 
}>ortion  to  the  whole  number,  are  really  to  be  met  with  anion; 
the  English  digniticd  clergy  ;  how  many  of  these  private  tut 
ore  necessarily  of  very  humble  extraction  ;  how  large  a  pro 
tion  of  livings  is  in  the  gift  of  colleges  ;  how  frequently 
scholars  and  fellows  uf  these  bodies  are  selected  from  count 
schools  and  tlie  lower  ranks  of  society ;  and  how  unive^^ully,  v 
might  ahnost  saV)  how  exclusively,  these  endowments  are  gi\c 
to  scholarship  and  good  conduct ;  when,  lastly,  we  lecolli- 
that,  in  the  moic  obscure  appointments  of  the  church,  dieic  a 
many  so  small  as  to  be  worlli  the  acceptance  of  men  of  hnmb 
birth  alone,  and  tliat,  from  these,  tJie  progress  to  tlu*  highest  dii 
nitiea  of  the  hierarchy,  though  not  ven.-  frequent,  is  neither  i 
possible  nor  unprecedented — when  we  consider  the  real  facts  of  tl 
rase,  we  may,  prihaps,  be  convinced  that  the  establishment  whi 
raised  Til lotson,  and  Seeker,  and  Watson,  and  Moore,  ami  Pali 
to  say  nothing  of  living  *haractcni»  from  the  obscurity  of  their  i 
ginal  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property  of 
higher  ordera,  nor  always  an  instrument  of  corrupt  invluence  to 
hands  of  tlie  administration  of  the  day. 

Judging  by  tlie  language  which  is  sometimes  held  re.<(pectii 
fhc  church,  us  diitinct  lioiu  and  a  burden  on  the  nation^  one  niigM 

aim 
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almost  soppose  diat  the  Engtidi  clo^  wen  a  Kpante  aad  ken- 
ditary  caste,  like  the  Lerites  or  tbe  Bfamins — a  nee  oi^tramsen 
introduced  from  a  foreign  land,  and  estaUkbed,  to  tbe  exdnsoa 
of  all  tbe  native  inbabitants,  in  tbe  ricbcst  Goshoi  oif  oar  ulanda. 
But  is  this  tbe  case  ?  Are  tber  not  our  cammM-imeOy  ow  <y«s 
kinsmen,  our  sons,  our  fathers,  oar  bretkrea  ?  Apt  ve  die  poorer 
for  their  wealth,  any  odienrise  than  as  we  envr  them  ikatt  mlac^ 
they  have,  and  which  we  have  never  poaened  ?  Nav,  if  ibatt 
wealth  had  been  otherwise  apf^ied,  maLSt  we  not  have  ptunAed 
in  some  other  manner  for  our  y oanger  cbikfaes  aod  poor  idaboas  * 
Surely,  then,  even  if  it  were  granted  dut  ibe  ■■nben  imd  dK 
endowments  of  tbe  clergy  were  greater  u  Eagiaod  tbaa  are  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  lor  the  due  discfaaige  of  eodesagbcd  daties  a 
wise  legislature  would  pause  ere  tbey  dotrcned  or  crippled  a  ««»- 
tern  which  is  productive  of  so  much  iateiiig««ce,  ¥»  Biacb  bappi- 
iiess,  so  much,  at  the  least  and  tbe  lorwest,  of  decency,  and  dec»- 
nim,  and  exterior  morality. 

It  seems  indeed  by  no  means  easy  to  coflsprebead  wlutt  ayjliwea 
can  actuate  some  of  those  persons  wbo  ate  kptmd  to  joaa  m  fbe 
clamour  from  time  to  time  raised  by  iotertsied  mafetofcacCg  9pom 
tbe  subject  of  our  eoclesiasticai  endonineiits.  Tlof  aiMSBg  dv 
owners  of  the  soil  some  individuals  dKndd  receive,  w"  " 
approbation,  a  proposal  for  cortailin^  or  pqhapi  for 
those  revenues,  is  a  arcunistaooc  calcalaled  to 
rather  than  surprise ;  for  in  every  naawroni  body  of 
ever  respectable,  honourable,  and  npiigbt  as  a  wboley 
individuals  may  be  found  in  wbon  a  (ecfaag  of  immeSt^  lale- 
rcst  is  able  to  stifle  tbe  sense  of  booesty  or  piMc  po&o  ;  b«t  «bf 
persons,  \«ho,  under  no  possible  cotnbinsiioB  of  aremm^tamtm^ 
could  derive  tbe  slightest  advant^e,  either  pecnnary  orpolitacai, 
from  such  an  act  of  spoliation, —  n  fay  Eogfisb  citizens  w bo  ve  in- 
terested neither  in  the  property  nor  in  the  cnltivation  of  soil^ — wiry 
the  commercial,  the  manufacturing,  and  operative  dasaes  A^jntJ 
Join  in  the  clamour  against  ecclesiastical  endowaKnCs,  nhtateter 
It  may  suit  the  views  of  selfidi  or  onprincipled  dcnagopnea  t» 
raise  it,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ordinary  piincipfas  wtidb  re- 
gulate human  conduct.  If  the  sc4|ae»tratson  and  secnlamadon  «f 
tliese  endowments  could  indeed  yield  tbe  most  trifling  idi  tmt  m 
to  any  one  of  the  iiMli«-idaals  composii^  these  several  daMea, — 
if  such  a  measure  held  out  the  prospect  of  incrramg  tbe  wage*  of 
the  labourer,  or  the  pro6ts  of  has  eniplo^er,  or  adding  tolbe  weight 
of  bread  which  either  of  them  coold  pnrdKMe  lor  sixpeoce, — tbeir 
motives  would  appear  at  least  iatoligible;  bat  as  tbey  could 
derive  no  such  benefit  from  tbe  measttte  here  coofeinplateil,  it 
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beems  somewlmt  diAicult  lo  account  for  ll)t*  eagemew  wliti 

ot'lliem  occaaioiuiUy  evinct',  when  il  i»  proposid  lo  wrtsl  fi^ 
man  nlio  wears  a   black  coat  pioperl>'  which  Iw  hoUb   under 
grant  from  aonie  previous  owner  ot'  tlie  soil,  and   transfer  it*  ui 
into  their  ouu  possestfiou^  but  lo  that  of  unotlier  man  whoM  C( 
happens  to  be  brown  or  blue. 

\Vbatovcr  appctito  tlic  weavers  of  M auchetittir,   the  cuUen 
llirniin^h;ini,  or  the  nuni'is  of  Newcastle,  may  have  for  the 
dowment^  of  the  English  establishmentr  they  should  be  remii 
that  this  properly  is  placed  at  legist  be)ond  their  reucli.    'Fhcy  ini 
concur  and  nmsx  in  attcntpts  to  |>crpotratc  thitt  act  of  spoliaiit 
tliey  may   allow  tliemselves  to   l>ecome  active  tools  in  ibe  bti 
of  designing  persions,  eager  to  deprive  the  church  of  the   em 
ments  conferred  upon    parochial    bcneHcea   bv  tiieir   munil 
founders  ;    but  from   this  act  of    plunder  no   pecuniary   benefit 
could  accrue  to  them — Uie  whole  prolit  would  pass  by  tlicni, 
fall  excluiiively  to  the   share  of  the  landowner,  vrhom  it  w< 
enable  to  add  the  tive  shillings,   now  paid  b»  a  compovition 
the  tithes  of  an  acre  of  land^  to   the  thniy  .shillings   wliirb   lie 

jceivc!)  already  as  rent. 

It  iHt  however,  but  fair  to  nckuowiedge  Uiat.  among  tlioate  wl 
inrauliously,  we  believe,  lend  their  siupporl  to  scheme!)  for  tlie  ci 
'^iscaiion  ol  church  property,  some  individuals  will  be  found  wl 
to  not  conlemptate  going  the  length  of  abolishing  altogether  the  a 
jclcsiastjcat  inntitutiotis  of  their  country;  but  wish  nietelv  that  tixi 
moue)  btipendii,   pavabit!  out  of  ihe  exchequer,  should  be  tsubst 
tuted  for  llie  incomes  now  derived  by  tlic  clergy  from  the  piodi 
of  the  soil.    That  any  periion,  who  has  no  projierty  in  land,  sliui 
tlins  volunteer  to*saddle  himself  with  a  burden  which  bodi  in  U 
and  equity  now  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  can  oriscoi 

[jfrotn  the  unaccountable  mi>^»ppi('hcnsion!i  uhich  prevail  so 
rullv   with  respect  to  this  branch  of  our  public  economy.      T 
jnerchuiil,  thr  niiinufacturer.  the  tradesman,  or  the  mechanic,  wl 
0\\ns  no  land,  must,  if  he  reHcct  calmly  upon  this  matter,  rcaj 

[in  the  folUm  ing  uumner : — "  The  incomes  of  die  established  clei 
jjow  consiiinte  a  portion  of  the  surplus-produce  of  the  fcoil,  whi< 
if  It  ceased  to  be  exacted  by  ecclesiastics,  would  be  added  lo 
present  rent ;  1  am  neither  the  owner  nor  occupier  of  land- 
therefore  no  part  of  this  buiden  falls  iip«)n  me.  If,  however,  ill 
■  rrangemt-nl  should  be  set  atiide,  and  slijicndi  out  o^  the  cxch 
fluer  be   tiubstitutid  fur  the  incomes  accrumg  from  parochial 

[«owmt'nts,   a   prupuriion  of  thin   burden  nuist   be   transferred 
\9t  ill  common  with  all  other  papers  of  laxcs ;  while  the  owners 
laiHl  will,  at  my  eitpense,  reap  nn  advantage  to  which  Uiey  hai 

;Heitlier  a  legal  nor  a  moral  title ;  gelling  rid  of  a  charge  imposed 
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upon  their  prop^Ttv  by  one  of  iu  previous  owners,  luid  subject 

10  wbii'h  it  Uiis  tlesceuded  (o,  or  been  purclia^id  bv  Uiem/' 
Anolhci  observaiioii  miglil  to  be  prcKsc<i  upon  tlie  coiikidemliuii 

of  the  coniniercial  and  luatiiifariuriiig  ctusiM^s,  wbcD  it  n  piopuseil 
tlial  lht.*>  ahould  •Mhiai  in  abolisluug  or  abridging  the  revenues  of  th^^ 
church.  Wc  beg  to  remind  them,  that  the  oAices,  dignities,  and  eiw 
dowmcDts  of  the  esiabliiihment,  afford^  to  every  confonniug  member 
of  the  community,  fair  objects  of  open  and  honourable  competition. 
The  *'  '     mercliant,  of  the  manufacturer — nay  more,  iIm  soq 

of  the  I  meciiauic  or  |x*asanl,  may  by  his  talents  and  goo4 

conduct  raiw  hint^cll'  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  whicb 
the  sovereign  of  these  realms  can  confer,  and  thus  earn  for  him* 
self  a  station  by  the  side  of  the  proudest  of  the  hereditary  noble* 
of  the  land.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  support  our  own  view* 
\*i!h  regard  to  thii  branch  of  our  subject  by  subjoining  an  admi- 
rable passage  from  a  contemporary-  publication  with  which  we 
have  the  good  or  bad  fortune  frequently  to  differ : — 

'  An  established  chunrh  is  an  essential  portion  of  a  constituiianil ' 
monArefay.  Its  eQd«]wment  is  the  property  of  the  people.  Whtn  thej^ 
piUagv  the  altftr  Uiey  roh  themselves.  We  should  open  as  many  patht 
aa  potsible  between  the  lower  and  upper  orders  of  society.  Every 
advocate  of  popular  liberty  ought  to  rhcriah  an  ecclesiastical  institutioii 
by  which  the  son  of  the  peasant  may  acquire  unchallenged  rank  and 
indeoeiMience.  The  cardinal's  cap  and  episcopal  mitre  fall  often  on  the 
Im&kMest  brow.  Men  of  tranac^ndenc  talents  may  force  their  way 
Ihrmie-i  tracktt  of  their  o«i).  The  dithcuHy  con'sists  iu  providing  for 
iK  '■  progress  of  men  whoae  talents  entitle  them  to  distinction 

til-  :   to  cornmaiuU     When  the  church  cannot  be  tuxeptahle 

ib«  Kudividuals  betooging  to  tins  class  of  society,  tltose  to  whom 
would  have  afforded  a  competent  provision  are  without  re»ouroe,ui 

11  >  or  lawyers,  who  devour  the  flock  which  th 
j/ii......    :■. _,  V,  .  :is(-  t)u'  I<x-ust  fiwnrms  of  empiotfet  ui\A  if&ni  dt$ 

AboSbh  the  iii>;ntui-^   and    eud(>wmcnl»  of   the   church,    and 
this  hoaonrable  avenue  to  distinctifin  will  be  ch»ed  up  fui  ever  x. 
rotenues  of  our  ecclesiaUical  dignttii's  and  I  \%ill  then 

into  lay  hands,  and  become  transmissible  t.  n  t  to   non 

%a  a  private  patrimony.     Now,  what  would  the  jmblic  guin  by  this 
change  ?     By  the  transfer  of  the  endowments  of  a  bishopric,  or  of 
I  rvctorj^  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  owner,  would  the  occupier  of  tlii 
•pc:ciejf  of  propi-ti\  acquire  a  more  indulgent  landlord,  the  po<ir 
more  niuniticiiit  piotettui,  or  thi*  nllu'r  iidmbitants  of  the  distiict^ 
more  mil  Ilis;cnl  antl  more  it  than  the  «.cclesia'*tic- 

oiMJW  hohU  it?     I'biji   vi  '    aiwitcd.      Hut  uhilc 
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tlie  commumty  at  large  would  gain  no  advantage  from  Uie 
for  of  cliurcli  property   inlo  lay  hands,  each  nie?nl>er  won 
deprived  of  the  chance  of  enjoying,  in   his  turn,  the  cndowim 
attached  to  ecclesiastical  offices;  and  whatever  value  may  he  m 
upon  this  chance,  it  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  which,  on 
score  of  inlerebt  alone,  a  wise  man  would  scarcely  throw  &i 
without  compensation, 

*  Let  any  person/  says  the    most  elegant    and  classical  of 
modern  writers,  *  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  knows  any  thii 
of  his  ancestry  for  two  or  three  generations,  ask  himself,  what  bene! 
tiiey  liave  derived,  and  lie  himself  in  consequence,  from  so  much 
the  church  property  as  may  have  fallen  to  their  portion  in  its  service} 
and  then  Itft  him   calculate,  wliether  he  and  they   would   have  h 
gainera,  even  in  their  low  pounds-shillinj^s-and-peuec  puiat  of  v 
if  there  had  been  no  Huch  charge  upon  the  land  as  that  of  tithe 
Let  any  parent,  whu  has  a  diligent   and   hopeful   son  at   school 
college,  ask  himself  whether  the  ytnith's  chance  in  life  would  be  as  g< 
as  it  is,  if  the  church  lands  were  secularized,  if  tithes  were  al 
ajid  the  clergy  left,  like  the  dissenting  ministers,  to  depend  u] 
congregations  .'     And  if  we  had  Dukes  of  Durham  and  Wind 
instead  of  Bishops,  would  the  lands  attached  to  the  title  be  nK>re  p 
ductive,  or  the  tenants  sit  at  easier  rents  ?     Sliould  it  not,  on 
other  hand,  seem  as  evident,  as  it  is  certain,  that  evcrj-  one  is  intrrenti 
in  upholding  an  estahlishnient,  by  means  of  which  some  of  the 
wealth  is  set  apart  to  be  disposed  of,  not  by  the  accidents  of  birih, 
among  those  who  may  desen'e  it  by  their  learning,  their  Bbiliti<    ~ 
their  character;  and  that  too  under  the  notorious  condition,  thaV 
out  character,  neither  learning  nor  abilities,  however  eminent^ 
be  regarded  ns  a  claim  ? — a  distribution  whereby  no  man  haa 
IS,  or  can  be,  injured  ;   while  some  scores  of  individuals,  in  m 
generation,  are  raised  by  it  to  stations  of  dignity,  and  some  hundre< 
of  families  placed  in  respectability  and  comfort.     And  yet  the  weall 
of  the  church,  which,  when  thus  regarded,  might  be  thought  necei 
sarily  to  secure  it,  by  connecting  its  preservation  with  the  jJain 
tangible  interest  of  every  household,  from  the  highest  to  the  U}\ 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  cause  of  danger  at  this  time,  because  taen 
not  thus  reasonably  regard  it.     Already  voices  are  heard  m   Pi 
merit  recommending  a  second  sjtoliatian  I     A  generation  ago,  if 
man  had  ventured  to  utter  in   cither  hou«e  the  un-Prote&taul, 
I'hristian,  un-English  wish,  the  general  feeling  would  have*  put  hi 
down,  and  that  with  a  force  fron)  which  he  \i'ould   not  easdly  hai 
risen  again:  now  he  is  heard   with  applause  by  one  partv,  and  u 
often  without  rebuke  from  those  who  ought  to  know  that  such  opinioi 
should  never  be  ullmved  to  pass  unrebuked,  bccduse,  if  they  are 
answrred,  they  are  represented  to  be  unanswerable.* 

*  A  minister  of  Thomas  ('romwells  stamp,  or  one  who,  like  Ji 
Seymour's  brother,  thinks  such  edifices  as  Glastonbury  Ablvr  mi 
beneficially  be  converte<l  into  manufuctories,  might  maikc  his  ti 
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wHH  a  popular  9ect  for  undertaking  the  business  of  religion  at  a  rc- 
dticed  mle  ;  and  he  u-ould  take  credit  to  himself  when  he  laid  the  ar- 
rangement before  parliament  in  hia  budget  for  a  measure  of  economi- 
cal reform.  The  desire  of  fame  which  is  felt  hy  such  men  extenda 
not  beyond  a  nine  day's  popularity,  and  their  foresight  of  conaec^ueuces 
hardly  reaches  eo  far  !*• 

"  I  cannot  fnid  out/  says  Burke,  *  for  what  reason  some  portion  of 
the  net  revenues  of  landed  estates  may  not  be  held  otherwise  than 
by  inheritance.  Can  any  philosopliic  spoiler  undertake  to  demon- 
Mrote  tht  positive  or  comparative  evil  of  having  a  cprtain,  and  thai  too 

0  hr^  |iorfi«vf,  of  the  net  f/rodvce  of  landed  prapertt/,  passiitg  in 
rwcwMiMW  ihrough  perxon-t  nitmc  title  to  it  is,  alicays  in  theory  and 
ofl^n  in  faciy  an  emim^nt  degree  of  piety^  moraUf  and  lairnintj ;  a 
property  which,  by  its  destination,  in  their  turn,  and  on  the  score  of 
u  r*  to  the  nohU'st  families  renovation  and  support,  lo   the 

1  ineajx^  uf  diipiUy  and  ettitition  ;  a  property,  the  tenure  of 
which  18  ihe  performance  of  some  duty  (whatever  value  you  may  choose 

^  U>  set  upon  tliat  duty),  and  the  character  of  whose  proprietors  demands 
lea$t  an  exterior  decorum  aiul  grarity  of  maimers  ;  who  are  to 
rrcisea  generous  but  temperate  hospitality;  part  of  whose  income 
ihcy  are  to  consider  as  u  trust  for  charity ;  and  who,  even  when  they 
in  their  trust,  when  they  slide  from  their  character,  and  degenerate 
a  mere  common  secular  nobleman  or  gentleman,  are  in  no  res|>ect 
rietfaan  those  who  may  succeed  them  in  thrir  forfeited  possessions  ? 
In  it  bett«r  that  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  estates  should  be 
hvid  by  those  who  have  no  duty  than  by  those  who  have  one? — by 
thoao  whofre  charax:ler  and  destination  point  to  virtues,  than  by  those 
who  have  do  rule  and  direction  in  the  expenditure  of  their  incomes 
but  their  own  will  and  ai)]>etitL*  ?  Nor  are  these  estates  held  altoge- 
th^r  in  the  character  or  with  lite  evils  supposed  to  be  inherent  ift] 
lUDrtmr^in.  Tliey  pass  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  more  rapid  circula- 
t  .!iy  other.      No  excess  is  good  ;  and,  therefore,  too  grcafej 

u  ,  ,  >n  of  landed  property  may  beheld  officially  for  life  ;  butj 
U  does  not  ^eem  to  me  of  material  injury  to  any  commonwealth,  that 
thetc  »bo«uld  exist  some  estates  that  have  a  chance  of  being  acquired 
by  othrr  means  than  the  previous  acquisition  of  money. 

'  'rite  people  of  England  can  see,  without  pain  or  grudging,  a  bishop 
of  Ourhain,  ur  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  ten  thousand 
M  yew  ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  in  worse  hands  tima 
of  lli«  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl  or  that  esquire  ;' 
■htwuh  h  may  be  true,  that  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept 
lh«  former,  and  fed  with  the  victuals  which  ought  to  nourish  the 
of  the  people.  It  is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not 
employed,  and  to  eA-ery  shilling,  in  charity — nor,  perhaj)s, 
OaglU  it ;  but  something  is  generally  so  employed.  It  is  better  to 
rherish  rirtue  and  luimuiiity,  by  leaving  much  lo  free  will,  even  with 
loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make  men  mere  machines 
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and  instruments  of  political  l)cnevoIence.    'Hie  world,  on  Ui«  wboletl 

wili  i^ain  by  liberty,  wUliant  which  virtue  cannot  exist.*  I 

Hut,  independently  of  the  fact  that  llie  uiaintenniice  of  an  est»*l 
blishcd  priestliood,  deriving  their  revenues  from  ancient  cutJow«| 
uients,  costs  tlie  public  nolfiing,  wc  feel  the  strongest  rcpugtmnccl 
to  the  political  consequences  which  woultl  inevitably  result  from  I 
the  seculariyutiou  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Those  whu  covet  ibfll 
cniiownient^i  of  tlie  establishment,  tauntingly  observe  that  iIip  ro*l 
venues  of  the  churcli  arc  not  the  church  itself,  and  thai  tlie  churcbl 
of  England  would  survive  the  conti^cHtiou  of  its  cndov^xncntstj 
Suftpose  we  grant  this  proposition  to  be  correct,  the  clergy  woul4il 
in  that  case  be  tluown  for  a  maintenance  (for  a  body  of  religioutJ 
teuchDrs  would  assuredly*  in  some  form  or  other,  be  inaJntaiD«« 
by  the  people  of  this  country),  cither  upon  stipends  issuing  out  on 
the  treasmy,  or  uprm  funds  raised  by  the  voluntary  liberality  on 
their  congregations.  To  render  the  established  clergy  defkcndcnd 
upon  the  exchequer  would  make  a  tremendous  udditiun  to  iba 
inHuencc  of  the  crown,  or  ratlier  of  the  minister  for  the  time  bcion 
— and,  by  that  moans,  seriously  endanger  tlie  public  bbuiyJ 
*  The  English  nation,'  saya  Burkt>,  in  his  eloquent  and  forcible  Um 
guage,  *  never  have  buffered,  and  never  will  suffer,  the  fixed  etitale  ofl 
the  churdi  to  he  converted  into  a  pension  to  depend  un  the  trea»ury-«J 
to  W  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  to  he  extinguished,  by  fiscuf  didi^ 
cullies;  which  difliculties  may  sometimes  «be  pretended  for  political 
purposes,  and  are,  in  fact,  often  brought  on  by  the  rxtrara^anccJ 
negligence,  and  rapacity  of  |K>liticians.  The  people  of  EnyUmd  thmm 
that  ihry  hove  consiitutiotiai  motives^  <^  ^<^'^'  ^^  rcliyiotu^  a^tui  (mjB 
project  of  tvrnin(f  tfwir  tmii-patd/fnt  riiTtfy  into  txclt*siastit;oi  y>cfw»ofKtn 
of  the  state.  Tfuy  tremble  far  their  iiberty  from  //«?  injiumer  ofacienjm 
tlepcttfhnl  on  the  crown  ;  they  irend>ie  for  the  pubiic  tr<i  >  ■'"'':  /rvMB 
//w  disorders  of  a  factious  clergy^  if  it  \cere  mode  to  dt  i  /i  on 

<llUirr  than  the  croirr$.  They  therefore  truiJte  th  ir  vhurch^  like  UteirJ/^k 
and  iwftitily^  independent.  From  united  cnntiiderations  of  religio^^H 
constitutional  pobcy — from  their  opinion  of  its  being  a  <luty  lo  H^^f 
sure  provision  fur  tiie  consolation  of  the  feeble  and  the  iuotnicol^H 
the  ignuraut — they  have  incorporated  and  identified  the  CAUte  of  tbfl 
church  with  the  mass  of  private  prc^rty  of  which  the  state  \%  not  liiJ 
proprietor,  either  for  u^e  or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  rcgiaJ 
hitor.  They  Iiave  ordained  that  the  provision  of  this  estahlixhrneoi) 
might  he  us  stable  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  and  should  uoll 
fluctuate  with  the  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions.'  J 

IVrc  exisu,  indeed,  we  believe,  in  this  couutry,  a  small  clw 
of  reformers,  who,  being  free  themselves  from  the  shackles  wlucU 
religion  im|>osc!s  on  Oie  coiiiicience,  appear  to  think  th4J 
DO  religiun,  or  rather  no  sect,  sliuuld  receive  any  special  couaH 
teniuicc  from  tUc  st»(e.     Tbej  propose  tliat  all  aect^t  abotild  im 
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HJMl  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equalitv,  and  thnt  the  ininiftter  > 
■r  Icachrr  of  each  sect  or  party  fltiuuld  [>(.*  niario  licpenHcnt  fori 
Miiidstence  solely  upon  ttie  voluiitmy  libemlity  of  Ins  followers  I 
tsd  admirerv.  The  phrasi»5  *  perfect  eqnalit)/  *  «veiy  teacher  I 
fintiing  hU  nun  Icvt^l,  nuH  roceivmu;  a  reurird  prnportioned  to  his  I 
merit  and  popiilurity/  sound  very  pretldy  in  a  lecture  dtliverod  I 
by  Kotne  itinerant  professor  of  political  economy;  hut  those  who  I 
look  •oni«whal  beluw  the  surface  of  things — who  trace  the  influ'-  ^ 
enoe  of  causes  to  their  remote  effects — imagine  that  they  discover 
in  thin  lauded  and  liberal  system,  blemishcH  and  ini[»erfeciion9  J 
which,  in  iJieir  judgment,  considerably  overbidauce  the  plausible  I 
•dvantageA  by  ^hich  it  is  said  ti>  be  recomniended.  I 

This  eleemosynary  ^tystem  of  maintaining  the  ministers  of  re-  ■ 
ligion  is  open  to  various  and  powerful  objections.  To  say  no» 
thing  of  the  probability  that  such  an  arrangement  would  ere  long  ■ 
leave  miraemus  districts  altogether  destitute  of  religious  instruc-  I 
Uoo,  it  would,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumslancesy  I 
prove  highly  detrmieiilal  to  the  interests  of  the  less  opulent  I 
membera  of  the  community.  The  incomes  of  the  clergy^  derived,  I 
as  they  arc  at  present,  from  endowments  set  aside  e:ipres5ly  for  ■ 
dietr  use,  impose  no  burden  uf»on  the  classes  whicli  have  no  micrest 
in  Um*  surplus  produce  of  land  ;  and,  from  the  abolition  of  tithes,  ■ 
none  except  the  owners  of  land  would  derive  the  slightest  benefit;  I 
but  if  llta!  revenues  of  the  church  were  confiscated,  a  new  and  I 
hravy  burden  would  fall  upon  a  numerous  class  which  now  bears  I 
no  part  of  the  ex|>eM!»c  of  the  national  establishment.  Under  I 
aucn  an  arrangement,  each  nienjber  of  a  congregation  would  be  I 
expected  to  contribute  for  this  purpose.  If  the  church  were  I 
■tnpped  of  its  present  endowments,  ll>e  burden  of  supporting  an  I 
ecclestastkral  establishment  would  be  removed  from  the  land,  and  I 
■Ii4e  *  in  a  great  degree,   upon  the  earnings  of  the  ia-  I 

durtri-  <-i.     'I'his  was  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  very  \ 

evil  wbkch  origiimlly  led  to  the  settiiijc  apart  of  the  endowments  of 
which  ihc  church  of  Kngland  has  liitherto   retained   possession.   . 
In  rariy  times,  tikc  landowners  of  our  country,  finding  that  ihe  I 
cvmlnbutions  required  for  the  supp<"»rt  of  the  ministers  of  reli^ 
gioci   bore    heavily    u|K>n   their   poor  and  liard-worLing  tenants, 
X*-  luke  this  charge  upoti  themselves.      Bv  endowing  the  J 

cl'  -U  a  portion  of  llie  produce  of  their  own  land,  whicb  I 

would  oiherwLte  have  fallen  to  their  share  as  rrnf,  they  relieved  I 
ail  other  classes  of  the  community  from  this  burden,  and  eKoae-"! 
filvd  fur  ever  the  future  inhabitnnta  of  each  parish  from  all  coi>-  I 
trilnaUooa  towards  the  support  of  ttn  eslablished  hierarchy.  Henc«  I 
it  ftppearv  that  the  proposal  of  stripping  the  church  of  its  endows  ^ 
nenls  t»  a  cunning  device  for  beuetiting  the  rich  at  the  <ix|^n«e 
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of  the  poor ;  for  trausfcrriiig  the  property  whence  the  incd^H 
of  the  clergy  »re  no\\  derived,  into  ihe  hands  of  llie  opuh*n!  tnnd^ 
owners,  and  throwing  the  expense  of  supporting  our  fccl(r»ta»iicafl 
iittiiitutions  upon  the  industrious  and  active  classua  which  noin 
bear  no  part  of  this  burden.  I 

But  the  strongest  objection  to  tiiis  eleemosynary  aystem  rcJ 
mains  to  be  considered.  It  would  place  tlic  clerjzy  in  n  stale  olj 
injurious  de|>endonce  upon  tlie  multitude,  and  convert  tliein  uilm 
an  organized  democracy  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state.  ThJfl 
evil  is  oovt'  ^eeu  to  a  partial  extent  in  dissenting  congrcgalioiuJ 
These  form  so  many  distinct  republics,  entertaining  view«  ana 
sentiments  generally  unfriendly  to  u  monarchical  goverumentl 
FortunatclVj  liowever,  thev  form  but  a  minority  uf  the  coinuiituityjj 
and  iheyare  also,  from  tlic  nature  of  their  ecclesiastical  diyciplm^d 
destitute  of  that  principle  of  union  among  tliemsdves  uliirh  niighi 
lend  to  a  systematic  and  permanent  combinalicm  nmoug  thv  wholq 
body.  i3ut  llie  episcopal  system  is  of  a  very  ditTerent  characlcfj 
Wherever  the  majoritv  of  any  community  happen  to  be  attached 
to  this  form  of  ehurch  government,  it  must,  from  the  prinripic  ol 
union  inherent  in  il,  acquire  o  sway  in  society  far  loo  e\ltMisttv 
and  formidable  to  render  it  safe  that  its  patronage  .should  be  vcsltsj 
in  the  mullitudc.  Such  an  ecclesiasiicnl  8jp<»tcm,  atlncliing  id 
itself  n  majority  of  the  people,  and  supported  by  voluntary  ooid 
tributioi>s,  would  inevitably  become  an  active  democracy,  iuM 
nitely  too  poweiful  to  be  kept  withm  proper  bounds  by  tM 
civil  government.  Of  this  the  Komi^h  church  in  Ireland  will  fiiM 
nish  an  apt  illustration.  That  branch  of  thr  Unman  Calholifl 
chuich  is  in  nearly  the  same  predicament  in  wliirli  the  cUurcli  oj 
England  would  lind  itself,  if  deprived  of  its  endowmentsf.  It  ii 
probably  the  most  pure,  the  best  organized,  and  consequently  ihm 
most  formidable  democracy  tlinle\cr  \ethas  ckL*«ted  in  any  nalioiu 
It  resU  upon  the  widest  basis  of  popnhir  support;  il  can  coniJ 
mand  the  inidivided  rm  rgics  of  a  majority  of  thr  popnlnlion,  anJ 
these  energies  are  directed  by  a  priestliood  knit  nn**  bound  logoJ 
thrr  by  a  principle  of  union  vliuh  iia»  nt'\er  been  exceeded,  il 
equalled,  ni  the  history  of  social  combinations.  \\  liile  that  inj 
stitulion  remains  upon  its  present  footing  ;  while  these  priestfl 
united  and  perfectly  organized  among  themselves,  arc  (till  dcpcM 
dent  upon  the  people  for  a  maintenance,  they  must,  on  evrij 
question  which  excites  popular  passions,  side  willi  ihr  innltM 
Inde.  They  are  all-powerful  as  long  as  they  fawn  and  Aattta 
the  prijudn-cn  of  thiir  Hocks,  but  it  ihey  attempt  to  nni  cftuntid 
to  IhcMv  prrjudiceat,  tliev  incur  the  lisk  of  lonmg  not  only  tiieir 
authority,  but  llieir  bread.  We  hear  much  of  the  religious  sub- 
serviency of  the   lloman    Catliolic  Uity,^-of  the  vMt  influeo 
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\iliii1i  tlie  prieslliood  exercises  over  the  niinds  of  tlic  populaceJ 
but  we  seldom  hear  of  \vhai  y\e  consider,  in  a  political  li^hi^  utj 
least  a»  dangerous, — ilie  dependeucc  of  tlie  clergy  upon  the  laityj 
for  the  whole  of  dieir  support.  I 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  beinfi;  totally  dependent  for  sub^ 
Mstence  upou  eleemosiynary  contributions,  the   Homi^h  clergy  iiii 
ihat  unhnppy  country  lire  too  often  treated  wiili  personal   neg-! 
Icct,  and   sonietiuies    indii^uity,    by   the  wealthy  lay  members  of'j 
their  own  commuuiuu.      Hence  it  arises  that  few  men  of  ieK|>ect-j 
uble   conncxioan    are  fouud  to  enter  Uie    priesthood;   aud  their 
education^  conducted  wholly  apart,  tends  to  render  ihem  more 
Jbigoted,  intolerant,  nnd  narrow-minded — and,  by  that  means,  to 
iWparale  them  still  more   widely  in  their  views   aud  feelings  from 
the  more  opulent  members  of  that  church.    Hence  their  intiuence 
and   ministry  become  contiued   almost   exclusively   to    the    lower 
clMses.     A  wall  of  separation  is  thus  raised  between  tlie  rich  an4 
poor  in  Ireland.    The  priests  springing,  as  they  generally  do,  from  { 
■CTHHig  the  peasantry,  entertain  a  jealousy  of  the  higlier  classeSg  1 
from  whom   lliey  frequently   experience  contempt,   and   repay  iti 
in  hatred.     If  they  do  not  actually  foment,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  ^ 
iJiat  llicy  greatly  disapprove  of,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
peasantry,  when  directed  against  those  whom  they  secretly  dislike. 
riir  Ultimate  connexion  which  their  |)ositioiiliasesCublislie<l  between 
Uiem   and  the   populace,  has   rendered  them  the   natural   leudert 
MXtd  abettors  of  that  class  whenever  ti)ey  happen  to  be  engaged  \n\ 
s<-lK-mos  or  nmlortakings  at  variance  with  the  views  or  intcrt-sUi  uTS 
l\u'  highfr  ordr-rs.      That  this  is  a  slate  of  things  productive  ofl 
rejit  pubhc  inconvenience,  and  attended  e\€u  with  danger,  cannot ' 
denieil;   but  unfortunately  the  evil  is  much  nioic  obvious  tUaiij 
tlie  remedy.  i 

After  all, — to  return  to   our   proper  subject — the  discussions  I 
v%hich  have  from  time  to  lime  taken  place  res|iecling  the  revenue* I 
of  die  church  of  Kngland  must,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,! 
resolve  ihemselvc!*  into  the  question — \^helller  too  large  a  projmr-^ 
lion  of  the  real  or  net  revenue  of  landed  property  has  been  sub- 
jected by  its  owners  to  the  burden  of  cccle^^iastical  services.    The 
pniat  lo  be  decideti  h  not  whether  less  w<mld  ha\e  answered  the 
purpoKc,  but    whether  the    present  endowments,    bxed,   as   they  | 
baie  been,  by  their  doiiois,  nnd  sanctioned,  as  they  have  been  iaJ 

n)  cases,  by  the  usage  of  more  than  ten  centuries,  aie,  in  this 

untry,  so  Lirge  in  amount  as  to  be  detrimental  to  tlie  intercstyj 
of  the  public. 

'  To  K  man/  says  Burke,  '  who  acts  under  the  influence  of  noJ 
ptttion,  who  has  iiothin(;  in  view  in  his  projects  hut  public  good^J 
m  great  difitreoco  will  innnediately  strike  him  between  wb«t  poUo^ 
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would  dictate  on  the  original  introdurtion  of  such  institutione,  and 
on  a  question  of  their  total  abolition,  wh^n  tli«*y  have  cast  their  root* 
wide  and  deep,  and  where,  by  long  habit,  thinj^^s  more  valuable  thi 
themselves   are  8o  adapted  to  them,  and   in   a  manner   iutcnvovi 
witli  them,  that  the  one   cannot  be  destroyed   Mithuut   notably   h 
pairing  the  other.   He  might  be  embarrassed  if  the  cose  were 
Buch   OS    sophittters  represent  it    in   their   paltry  style   of  debati 
But   in  this,  as  in  most  questions  of  s-tate,  there  is  a  middle — tltere 
something  else  than  the  mere  alternative  of  absolute  destruction 
unreformed  existence.     Sjxirtam  jiactus  es :  fuinc  ext/rmi.     This  is. 
my  opinion,  a  rule  of  profound  sense,  and  ought  never  to  d'^ 
the  mind  of  an  honest  reformer.    I  cannot  conceive  how  anv 
have  brought  himself  to  that  pitch   of  presumption,  to  consid 
cotintry  as  nothing   but  a  carte  b/anche  upon  which  he  may 
whatever  he  pleases.     A  man  full  of  warm,  speculative  benevofeni 
may  wish  his  society  other wihr  constituted  than    he  findft   it  ;   bul 
good  patriot  and  true  |H)litician  alivays  considers  hoNV  he  shall 
the  most  of  the  existing  materials  of  his  country.    A  diipofiiMm* 
yrutrve,  and  oti  ahUity  to  \v%proi^^  token  together^  ivould  be  my 
dard  of  a  itolesman.      Every  thing  else  is  vulgar  in  the  con< 
and  perilous  in  the  executiun.' 

We  do  not  deny  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  tht*  landed  prrv 
perly  or  net  revenue  of  a  country  may  become  vested  in  rel 
corporations,  or  burdened  with  the  performance  of  ecclesiaati 
the  exclusion  of  other,  dutips.     Such  was  probably  the  case 
countr}'  before  the  Kefomiatioii.    These  corporations  posaesi 
power  of  adding  to,  but  not  of  alienating,  their  |>ofi»csflion». 
It  WHH  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  vast  portion  of  the  land  of 
kingdom  fell  into  their  hands.     This  distribution  of  real  proi 
limiteH   too  much  the  number  of  tluit  class  of  citizens  who  hd 
land  eniHUcipated  from  church  9er\-icc5,  and  consequently  at  111 
to  devote  their  exertions  and  talents  to  other  than  ecclcsisstii 
pvirsuits.      We  arc,  tlierefon?.  williu);  to  admit  that,  when  m  gT«t 
a  proportion  of  the  net  revenue  of  any  country  becomes  burdcnt 
with  ecclesiaslical  services,  as  to  reduce  too  much  the  ituntbei 
lay  proprietors  required  to  fill  the  vnriouH  other  oHicei  of  the  c< 
munity,  the  state  may  step  in  and  abate  the  inconvenience.     Bi 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  rapacity  of  the  Tudor  race 
princes  hofi  left  no  ground  for  asserting  that  ecclesiastical  endo^ 
ments  in  ihis  country  are  excessive  in  amount.       Had   tlicv  bi 
even  less  sweeping  in  their  spoliation,  it  seems  probable  that 
community  at   large  would   have  been  gainers.      We  cannul  h 
thinking  it  a  subject  of  great  and  lasting  regret,  that  thev  did 
rcntorr  ilic  appropriate  tithes  to   the  beneticet   from  which  the" 
regular  clergy  bad  su  dishonestly  detached  them.     In  that  caae, 
ct«ry  bcoeficc  in  England  would  have  furnished  an  adcoiute  ino^rn* 
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wr  the  maiiiltinnnce  of  n  resident  incumbent;  or,  in  other  ^vords, 
a  UnlJi  part  of  tJie  pruduco  of  I'very  piirish  would  ha\«  poised 
from  o«o  possessor  to  another,  bunlened  with  (lie  performance  of 
ecclesituftical  duties,  instead  of  l>eing  transferred,  as  it  is  now,  by 
«fteMCiit  or  purclia<te,  and  encuiiibored  with  n(>»er\'ice9.  For  surely 
it  ctimol  l>e  justly  represented  as  inimieul  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  that  a  moderate  portion  of  Uie  net  revenue  aocruinii  from 
land  shoidd  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  be  enjoyed,  subject  to 
the  discharge  of  speeilied  ecclesiastical  services.  If  the  nicum* 
bent  of  II  parish  ]>erformed  no  dutv,  never  resided  upon  his  bene* 
tice,  Dflver appeared  among  his  pari«hioDer»— even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ne  would  not  stand  in  a  more  injiiriou«  position,  either 
with  rrspesct  to  his  parishioners  or  the  community  at  large,  than  the 
Ibv  landlord  into  wlio<«e  pockets  this  ecclesiastical  income  would 
fall  on  the  abolition  of  tithes.  But  if,  as  is  generally,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  the  case  (for  we  do  not  argue  the  question  on  ihft 
sbuae,  but  the  proper  use,  of  ecclesiastical  endowments),  the 
iucuinbrnt  should  reside  upon  his  l>enetice,  i>hou1d  expend  his 
ir  Miong  liis  parishioners,  and  devote  hia  lime  and  talent  to 

li.  iiction  and  nnprovement,  it  must  surclv  be  more  advan- 

tageous^ not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish,  but  also  to  the 
public,  that  an  ecclesiastic,  sn  discharging  the  functions  of  his 
ofiice,  should  receive  the  value  of  the  titlies,  ilian  that  it  should  b« 
added  to  the  rental  of  the  landowners. 

There  i»,  indeed,  at  all  times  a  disposition  on  tlie  part  of  those 
V-  '-rtyor  net  revenue,  accruing  from  land  enouniliered 

\-  -  or  the  perloiniance  of  specific  duties  and  services, 

Ui  jttniggle  for  the  emaiM:ipatJon  of  this  net  revenue  from  all 
burdens  incident  to  itn  enjoyment.  In  ancient  times,  nearly 
all  the  landed  property  of  tnis  country  was  granted  and  enjoyed 
subject  to  tlte  discharge  of  certain  services.  The  teiunts  of  the 
crown  held  their  f^^es  subject  to  various  specitic  burdens  :  they 
bod  lo  provide,  at  tlieir  own  cost,  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
iuAgdom  in  ordinary  times  ;  and  it  was  only  on  some  unexpected 
■mi  cxtraortUnary  emergency,  that  the  ct^mniunity  at  hirge  was 
called  u|ion  to  contribute  for  such  a  puqiose.  The  adnnnistratioa 
of  the  laws,  and  the  various  other  departments  of  government  and 
police,  were,  in  like  manner,  provided  for  by  rendering  them  «' 
burden  incident  to  the  enjoyment  of  lay  fees.  A  great  proportion 
the  lay  ciitates  of  this  country  were  originally  granted,  and  for 
loog  |M*ri()d  Iran.tferred  from  one  posse^fsor  to  another,  under < 
Ode  or  iitore  of  tlietie  conditions.  By  degree^),  the  owners  of  tlie 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  conditions,  while  they  kept  their 
'lliey  managed  to  throw  upon  the  community  at  large 
ibe  whole  burden  of  the  defeoce  and  govemineut  of  the  kingdoiA 
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to  be  provuied  for  by  taxation,  M'liile  the}-  retained  the  landed  ptm 
perlv,orlhc  net  revenue,  originally  chnrped  uilb  ihe  perfomtuhci 
of  these  public  services.  But  ultliougb  the  Icrrarum  domim 
have  thus  got  rid  of  tliu  lay  services  \vith  \%hicb  their  estates  Hen 
formerly  clogged;  though  they  are  no  longer  called  upon  cxclu 
sively  to  maintain  the  briied  knight  and  Jolty  cavalier  rccjtiircd  f<a 
the  defence  of  the  realui,  they  are  b\\\\  burdened  with  tlit?  ecdw 
siastical  services  originally  in]|xiaed  upon  tlieiu  ;  they  aie,  as  tliq 
were,  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  ordaiiM 
clerk  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  district.  Tba 
tlic  owners  of  land,  still  subject  to  this  charge,  should  wish  to  M 
rid  of  it,  also,  is  perhaps  not  unnatural ;  but  that  the  other  claittd 
of  the  community  should  sonutimes  shew  a  disposition  to  abd 
them  in  this  attempt,  must  excite  much  surprise  in  ever)  redoAH 
mind,  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  the  burden  thus  lakoQ^^^ 
the  land,  would,  a^  in  the  case  of  the  other  senices  from  whid| 
the  landowners  have  gradually  freed  themselves,  be  thrown  upol 
the  conmiunity  at  large^  to  be  provided  for  b>  a  general  taxation.! 
Somebody  must  have  that  portion  of  the  net  revenue  of  tiJ 
land,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  tithes,  is  now  received  b| 
the  incumbent  of  a  parochial  brnefief  ;  and  the  real  (juestiou  m 
whether  it  be  best  for  the  public  at  large  that  diis  portion,  whaH 
ever  may  be  its  amount,  should  be  received  by  those  who  com 
sianily  live,  and  who,  by  tlie  tenure  on  which  they  huld  ibi] 
property,  constantly  must  live,  in  the  midst  of  the  occupiers  ol 
the  land  from  whieli  it  accrues — or  by  those  who  always  mav,  anl 
frequently  will  and  do  live,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  estalett 
and  draw  away  the  revenues  accruing  from  them  to  be  spent 
elsewhere.  There  arc  very  few  among  ns  who  have  not  persoiiaIhE 
witnessed  the  change  for  die  worse  which  takes  place  in  the  «tal| 
of  a  eouutry  parish,  when  a  noble  or  other  great  landowner  Quifl 
and  shuts  up  his  mansion.  The  cti'ecls  of  lUla  desrrtiou  ara 
sptedily  seen  in  the  deterioralrd  condition  of  the  piKjr,  and  tbt 
increase  of  the  poor-rates.  But  the  endowment  attached  to  did 
benetico  prevents  the  parish  from  being  totally  deseited  by  tiid 
receivers  of  its  surplus  produce.  'I'he  incumlKiit  must  gencnilhj 
reside,  and  cQnse<piently  expend  his  portion  of  this  net  roenufU 

L among  tlie  working  class  left  behind  by  the  migrating  laitdjord*  1 
*  In  every  prosperous  rommunity/pays  Burke,  'something  roorr  tl 
produeeil  than  goes  to  the  immediate  support  of  the  prodacer.  ThS 
sui'phif,  forms  the  income  of  the  landed  edpitali^t  It  will  he  spent  by  ■ 
proprietor  who  does  not  lahour;  but  this  idleness  is  itself  llie  spring  a 
labour, — this  repose  the  spur  to  industry*.  The  only  concern  of  ihcKtatd 
]s,  that  the  capital  taken  in  rent  from  the  land  should  be  returned  afraitt 
to  the  ujdustry  from  Mrheuce  it  came ;  and  that  its  expenditure  ahouM 
1 ■ 
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be  nrith  the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  ex- 
pend it,  and  to  ihose  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  returned.' 

'  It  is  no  ordinary  national  benefit' — (says  an  authority  which  in 
many  quarters  will  be  preferred  on  this  head  to  our  own) — *  it  is  no 
ordinar\*  national  benefit  to  have  a  number  of  well-educated  men  dis- 
persed over  every  part  of  the  king'dom,  whose  especial  business  it  is  to 
keep  up  and  enforce  the  knowledge  of  those  most  exalted  truths  which 
relate  to  the  duties  of  man,  and  to  his  ultimate  destiny  ; — and  who, 
besides,  have  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  promote  the  gixxl  of 
those  among  whom  they  aro  settled,  in  every  possible  manner:  to 
relieve  sickness  and  poverty,  to  comfort  affliction,  to  counsel  igno* 
ranee,  to  compose  quarrels,  to  soften  all  violent  and  uncharitable  feel- 
inj^,  and  to  reprove  and  discountenance  vice.  This,  we  say,  is  the 
theory  of  the  business  of  a  parochial  clergy.  That  the  practice  should 
always  come  up  to  it,  it  woiild  be  utter  folly  to  assert,  or  to  expect :  but 
such  is  the  innate  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  even  now,  amidst 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  establishment,  its  salutary  effects 
arc  clearly  felt ;  and  in  those  numerous  parishes,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  in  which  there  is  no  gentleman  resident,  the  benefits  of  se- 
curing the  residence  of  a  well-educated  man,  with  no  other  trade  but 
tliat  of  doing  good  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  neighbours,  are 
almost  tncftlcalable. 

*  In  retired  parishes,  the  family  of  the  clergyman  is  often  a  little 
centre  of  civilization,  from  which  gleams  of  refinement  of  manners,  of 
neatness,  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  science  and  general  literature,  are  dif- 
fused through  districts  into  which  they  would  othermse  never  pene- 
trate. And  be  it  observed,  tliat  these  aic  the  very  parts  of  the 
country  which  nothing  but  an  endowed  parochial  clergy  could  regu- 
larly and  permfioently  influence.  In  lai^e  towns,  indeed,  and  ia 
w-ralthy  and  populous  districts,  the  unpaid  real  of  individuals  might 
often  supply  the  place  of  a  minister,  appointed  and  maintained  by 
p  iiority.  But  in  remote  country  piirishes,  where  there  are  no 
\u  'nit  fanners,  and  one  or  two  small  shopkeepers,  besides  the 
popui.r  v-labourcri<,  it  would  most  commonly  be  impossible  to 
find  ai)  .il  willing  or  qualified  to  undertake  «iuch  high  and  im- 
portant duties.  Such  di»tricts  would  at  the  best  receive  only  ocvasiomtl 
TXRtaSkms  from  some  i  tinerant  instructor. — who  certainly  could  ill 
confer  all  those  various  benefits,  temporal  and  fipiritual,  which  might 
l>e  derived  from  a  resident  minister  of  only  equal  zeal  and  cRpaeity. 

*  These  are  the  objects  fur  which  irr  desire  to  retain  a  religious 
establishment ;  and  which  we  would  sttMulity  keep  in  view  as  our  best 
giiidc  while  reforming  the  actual  institutions  of  the  church  of  England.' 
— Edinfiurgh  Ri'Vti^r^  vol.  xliv.,  p.  500. 

AV«j  make  no  apology  for  anotlirr  quotation — it  Ls  a  paasagtt 
vrhich  cannot  be  read  too  uflen,  whether  we  regard  its  poetry  or] 
Ita  |ihilo8ophy 

*  Hail  to  tlie  state  uf  England  f  and  conjoin  j 

With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church, 

Founded 
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Founded  in  truths  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  handa  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.     The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both — 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 

And  O,  ye  swelling  hills  and  spacious  plains, 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple  towers 
And  spires,  whose  *^  silent  finger  points  to  heaven'*—* 
Nor  wanting  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air  which  town  or  city  breeds, 
To  intercept  the  sun's  elad  beams — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  &il  of  English  hearts, 
.  Who  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces  unopposed ; 
Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions  ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bigot  zeal,  madly  to  overturn  : 
And  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow 
Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 
Exclusively  Math  transitory  things,) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit, 
Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds.' — Excursion^  Book  vi. 

While  we  look  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  diatribes  which 
are  periodically  and  almost  daily  sent  forth,  with  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland ,  must  appear  in  a  peculiar 
degree  absurd  and  irrational.  The  public  is  first  presented 
-with  a  grossly-exaggerated  estimate  of  the  amount  of  church 
endowments  in  the  sister  island.  The  archbishop  of  Armagh,  we 
are  told,  derives  from  the  land  attached  to  his  see  an  income  of 
40,000/.  per  annum  ;  the  bishop  of  Derry,  30,000/.  per  annum  ; 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  30,000/.  per  annum ;  and,  on  the  same 
scale,  the  declaimcrs  proceed  throughout  the  whole  bench.  Now 
we  know,  the  fabricators  of  these  fables  know,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  know,  that  such  statements  are  monstrous  and 
wilful  exaggerations.  But  suppose  we  grant  all  that  they  assert; 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  buhopa  are  as  large  as  they  are  re- 
presented :  wha|  tbeo  7    Why,  then  so  many  thousand  pounds 
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per  annual,  drawn  fmm  ihe  soil,  ure  spent  uniong  tlie  working 
classes  of  Ireland,  uhicli,  if  these  cndownienls  did  not  exist, 
WDttld,  like  tlie  ivst  of  the  surplus  levenue  of  that  uiilorlunate 
mi,  bo  carried  away  to  be  exiundod  among  'jirangers, —  a  caIn* 
it^  to  uliich  we  really  lliink  llu*  people  of  Ireland  ou^hl  lo  »ub-» 
mil  wltiiout  repining.  We  do  lliiuk,  tliat  an  income  of  20,000/. 
per  annum,  drawn  from  the  produce  uf  land,  expended  on  the 
spot  whence  it  accruefi,  by  the  receiver  of  it,  although  he  be  an 
ecclesiastic,  is  laid  out  in  a  manner  quite  as  benehcinl  to  the  Irish 
community  ae  if  it  were  lran»ferred  into  die  hands  of  an  abhentee^ 
and  spent  at  NapleH:  though  this  new  proprietor,  iufttead  o£ 
being  called  a  bishop,  mig:hi  be  styled  a  duke. 

*  In  alJ  the  views  of  receipt,  expemiitiire,  and  personal  eraplojTnent,' 
ys  Burke,  *fl  sober  legL<)lator  would  I'ari'fuUy  compare  tlie  possessor 
bom  he  WOK  recommended  to  strip  uf  his  property  with  the  stranger 
ho  tra^  proposeii  to  All  hist  place.  Before  the  inconveniences  are  m« 
currcd  which  must  attend  all  violent  revolutions  in  property,  through 
extensive  con£:$cation,  we  ought  to  have  some  rational  aN5turance  that 
the  purchasers  of  the  confiHcated  ]iroperty  will  be  in  a  considerable 
itegree  more  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more  sober,  le»B  disjjosed  to 
esdort  an  unreasonable  pro}>ortion  of  the  gains  of  the  labourer,  or  to 
eOQaODe  on  themselves  a  larger  share  than  19  fit  for  the  mea:fure  of 
an  ifli&Tidiial,  or  that  they  should  be  qualiiied  to  dispense  the  surplus 
ia  a  loorv  steady  and  equal  mode,  so  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
kic  expenditure,  than  the  old  possessors,  call  tho^e  possessore 
bops,  dsens,  canons,  prebendaries,  rectors,  vicars,  or  what  yoa 


But  ollliough  ue  unequivocally  deny  that  the  istate  either  ia  or 
ever  was  tlie  proprietor,  either  for  use  ordonunion,  uf  our  ecclesias- 
tical endowments,  we  freely  ncknow  ledge  that  it  is  the  guardian  and 
re^lalor  of  thai  species  of  prupi!rty.  Every  ecclej^iastical  benefko 
i«e  eottsider  as  a  distinct  eleemoi^ynary  foundation,  endowed  for 
ibe  purpose  of  imparting  rL'ligtous  instruction  to  tlie  inhabitants 
of  tbe  Aisinct  attached  to  it ;  and  the  anUiority  of  the  elate  over 
such  ai»  institution  goes  no  further  than  to  t'rame  and  enforce  such 
r^^Jatioos  as  tney  apjiear  necessary  to  ensure  the  fultilnient  of 
ibe  fiews  and  intentions  of  it.**  t'onnder. 

A  vciT  iust  and  Hetisible  principle,  which  courts  of  equity  appIjF 
lot]>e  rrguUitionaiid  numugemcnt  of  lay  rleemosynnry  foniidations 
eaubiished  for  the  purpoM'!*  of  cducatitMif  will,  perhaps,  rcndef 
tbia  point  more  clear.  If  the  orignml  founder  of  a  .scho<d  or  a 
colle)|;e  ap|M>iuted  no  special  visitor  to  watch  over  the  interests  and 
cmriit  uf  his  chaiit^,  the  law  levied  thiii  power  in  him  and 
bim.  J  he  power  of  visiting  thete  private  fonndations  waa' 
a»  incidt^nt  to  the  pro[icrty  out  of  which  they  werceiw 
Ibis  ptopcity  caiuo  from  the  foiuiUvrs^  uud  the  luvf 

secured 


secured  to  them  and  tbeir  heirs  llie  authority  of  cstabliUiinf ,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  coiiditioiis  oti  uliich  it  should  be 
enjoyed;  and  of  alturlng,  or  adding  to  tbe-i^e  statutet^,  as  oftea  u 
such  a  measure  might  seem  expedient.  Whenever  the  htir* 
the  founders  become  extinct,  the  power  of  «lteriiig  the  (itatul 
and  enforcing  ihetr  obser\-ance,  lapses  to  tlte  crown,  to  be 
cised  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  principle  u}>on  which  eleemosynary  foundations  ofsh 
diaracler  are  thus  regulated^  will  analogically  apply  to  ecclej 
a^tical  bcnctices.  When  at  some  early  period  of  our  histor}, 
matter  how  many  centuries  a^o,  the  owner  of  a  manor  bui 
church  upon  his  estate,  and  endowed  it  with  the  tenth  of  the  pr 
diicc  of  his  land,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  Sunday  school  i 
the  instruction  of  his  domestics  and  tenants.  Yram  hint  % 
solely  derived  the  property  of  the  endowment,  and  in  him  and 
heirit  was  vested,  on  pnnciples  of  moral  t*piity,  the  right 
making  statutes  or  rules  for  the  government  of  this  p:iio<hi 
cliarity ;  of  delerminnig  die  conditions  under  Avhich  the  incui 
bent  of  the  parish  (the  master  of  this  Sunday  school),  which  d 
founder  had  endowed,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  coioh 
ments  of  his  office.  From  circumstances  which  it  is  nf)t  ncccssi 
now  to  detail,  all  tlie  rights  and  privdeges  inherent  In  the  origi 
founders  of  parishes  have  de\olved  upon  the  state;  heucc 
state  has  become  the  gunrdian  of  the  endowments  conferred  ui 
parish  churches  by  their  munificent  founders;  and,  acting  in 
capacity,  it  i>osscsses  the  authority  of  framing  any  laws  or  n 
lations  which  may  seem  calculated  to  increase  the  uscfulnc&s 
efficiency  of  these  institutions. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the  coi 
trolling  authority  which  the  state  possesHfS  over  ecclesiastical  c 
duwuicnts.  will  also  point  out  the  limits  which,  in  exerci>iiig  ih 
uulhoiiiy,  it  cannot  jtisily  iransj^rt^ss.     The  lords  of  manors  wl 
endowed  the  piuish  cluirches  which  the)  built,  retained  no  right 
recall   any  pari  of  the  property  which   had  passed   from  them 
voluntary  gift;  and  if  iW  original  donors  had  no  right  to  rcrlui 
this  properly,  it  is  needless  to  argue  that  tiioso  who,  in  the  ca| 
city  of  trustees,  now  represent  them,  are  de!^tilute  of  any  si 
right.     The  state,  as  re|>rcBenling  and  a<'lin^  in  the  behalf  of 
original   Honor-s,  may  nmke  any  alteiation  which  ma\    be  dccrai 
expedient,  in  the  conditions  uliached  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlx 
endowments.    It  is  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  author 
to  adiipt  and  enforce,  at  any  tinic»  such  new  regulations  as  ml 
seem  cidcuhited  to  render  the  <liocc9e  or  the   benelice  a  tw 
efficient   in^itrument   of  religious  and  moral   instruction   and 
trol  j  to  modify  and   alter  the  duties  ri  quired  of  the  lioldcr» 
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^ch  endowments — -nay,  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  tlieni,  if 
snch  a  mcasui-e  should  be  considered  conducive  to  llic  public  i 
good.  Here,  however,  it  tuusl  slop  ;  beyond  this  limit  it  cnnnot  ] 
proceed  without  injustice  ;  for  the  moment  the  state  proposes  to  J 
meddle  with  ecclesiastical  property,  not  for  the  purpose  of  regu-«  i 
tation  but  appropriation,  it  commits  the  same  species  of  wrong  as  i 
that  vuitor  of  a  private  charity  would  perpetrate,  who  should  not  \ 
only  undertake  to  frame  new  reii^ulations  or  statutes  for  its  govern* 
mcnt,  hut  likewise  abstract  a  pari  of  the  endowments  granted  for ' 
Its  sustentation   by  the  origninl  founder.  | 

While,  ihen,  we  protest,  in  the  strongest  terms  which  we  can 
wso,  nguinut  the  justice,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of  secularising  any 
furtlier  proportion  of  the  net  revenue  of  this  countrv',  now  encum- 
bcf>ed  witJi  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  services — we  acknow- 
ledge, in  its  fullest  extent,  the  right  of  the  state,  in  its  capacity  of  i 
inutce,  to  enforce  the  due  and  cftVcnve  disdtarge  of  the  cond!-" 
tious  oa  which   this   species  of  property  is  held,  and  to  inirmtuce 
any  ahcralions  or  regulations  which  may  seem  likely  to  increase 
ibc  efficiency  and   utility  of  the  services  attached  to  the  eujoy« 
mrnt  of  church  endowmetUs.     We  think   it  entirely  consisient,j 
fur  example,  with  the    honourable  discbarge  of  this  public  trnst|  < 
that  iUc  owners   of  landed  propirly  shuiild  be  authorizeil  to  enter  I 
into  an  arrangement  with  tne  incumbents  of  ecclesiastical  bene* 
liocs,   which  would,  for  a  period  of  reasonable  length,  put  an  end^ 
the  pnctical  inconvenience  of  k vying  tithes  in  kind.     Anyl 
tegiilation  which  would  afl'ord  relief,  or  e^cn  merely  satisfaction, 
to   the   lan<ln\vncrs,  without  diminishing  the   endowments  of  the 
church,  the  ptiblic  may  unquestionably  sanction.      Ft  may  be  ex- 
pnlrent — it   may   be  even    necessai"y   to  correct   ilisorders   in  the 
I  11  (if  a  national  establishment;   but  admitting  tliat   thi^ 

v\^  ^-._.:i  \,  or  necessity,  had  been  clearly  and  indisputubly  made 
uul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  either  expedient  or  ncccs-l 
»ary,  or  just,  to  divert  the  property  of  such  an  establishment  from] 
its  lawful  pnr|K>9es.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  revenues  | 
arc  HI  many  ur  any  cases  abused — if  the  conditions  on  v^hich  tJiey  i 
arc  held  are  iH»t  strictly  and  honourably  fultilled — bv  all  moans  let] 
iaca«urr^  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  abu^te,  and  entorce  the  faith^i 
ful  ucrfonnance  of  tlic  conditions.  But  to  the  plans  and  scliemes  i 
of  Ukose  who,  under  llie  pretence  of  mending,  really  design  loj 
pull  dovin  ;  who,  under  the  plauMble  cloak  of  a  holv  «!cal  for  the] 
purity  and  efliciency  of  the  chiinh,  really  aim  at  the  ronfiscaiion] 
of  ccclrcitaxtical  endowments,  every  honest  man  will  otter  his  iirinj 
aud  dcridrd  opposition.  , 

We  are   not  quite  sure  that  .lome  of  the  fundholders  of  this 
country  Lave  not  been  led  occaiioiiuUy  to  listen,  with  more  com- 
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plaoency  ibaii  becoDiei  honest  meu,  to  »chemM  of 
spoliation,  in  liie  hv.M  that  the  payment  of  ibeir  iJividend* 
Uierebv   be    ri'iuU'ied    more   secure.     U  ihere   Iwi    sucli 
among  ibe   huldcis  of  stock,  we  request  ihcm  li»  ponder  a 
upon  the  events  whicli  mNrked  tlie  progreaa  of  the  French 
lution  ;  for  what  ha»  happened  may,  and   proboblv  will,  m 
^alogous  rirrunistances,  happen  uguin.     Of  the  crtoioa  mmi 
quities  perpetrated   during   tlie   course  of  that  mcniombW 
vulsinn,  the   tirel  wa.H  the  coi»(ir*ca!ion   of  ecclesijijuticul    pro| 
Thifi  in\ahion  of  the  acknowU*dgcd  right  of  u   numerous  cla** 
ciuzens  was  declared  to  be  hidt5pea<iable,  in  ordisr  to  preaerva 
ipMkfaHh  ioviolate.      To  the  national  creditor  Hie  revolul 
MBiagogtnB  said,  '  If  you  do  not  join  us  in  plundering  the  pro| 
of  the  church,  llie  interest  of  your  debt  cannot  be  paid/    1  nt  Ji 
end  jobber!^  of  Paris  areedt;d  to  tliis  sutr^rstion,  and   rnnrnrrrd 
acconiphshing  the  contiscatiou  of  ecclesiastical   ^  H*it 

the   resource   which  was   expected   to   uphold   pul  i    -lit  ud_ 

perform  such  financial  marvels  was  bood  discovered  to  be  ntl 
inadequate  for  its  destined  purposes  ;  whereon  the  saiiscul 
determining   to  make  short  work  with  the  burden  of  tlui  (lefal 
tually  abolished  it  by  issuing   paper  asjiignats  in   i  r 

rentes.     The  owners  of  funded  property,  having  u  i\t 

ping  the  church  of  its  possessions,  were  thus  pluiidcrc-ti 
turn.      Uut  the  work  of  conti^catiou,  having  once  begun,  was 
allowed  to  stop  even  at  this  point.      The  same  measure  was' 
^Mted  out  to  the  landowners.     From  timidity,  or   in 
•tMkCfis,  porliaps,  from  worse  motives,  many  of  these  persona 
garded  widi  indifference  the  plunder  of  the  other  classes  ;  but 
liun  soon  came, — they  were  convicted  of  tlic  crime  of  *  ari»t< 
and  their  cstutcs  confiscated  und  sold.      Wlienever  the  govenuocit 
of   any   ntnte   happens  tu   fall   into    the   hands  of  men  wha 
consider  it  iKilitic  tu  srck  u  resource  in  conliscation  of  any  kin 
whenever  one  de»cription  of  citizens  can  be  tliought  of  by  any  of  < 
othom  nH  tlirir  proper  prev — pubhc  faiiii  becomes  a  shadow, 
which  no  prudent  man  will  repose  tlie  sliglitest  rontidimcir. 

*  Si  plurcw  sunt  ii  (says  Cicero),  quibus  improbe  thituin 
miani  illi  quibus  injnstc  ademptumest,  idcirco  plus  etiam  valcntY 
^'ou  einm  numrro  ha^  jndicantur,  sed  pondere.     Quam  aun|^_ 
iiabet  a*quitatem  ut  agrum,  multis  annis  aut  etiam  a»cul|s  ai^f 
possrssum.  qui  nullum  liabuil,  habeat ;  qui  autem  habuit,  MMlta^^ 
oc,  propter  hor  injunse  Rfuus,  l^cedxuuonit  Ly»andruni 
nxpulrrunt  :   Agin   regrm  (quod   nunquum   untea  apud  ( 
dcrat)  neravrrnnt :  I'x  (.<oqne  tempore  tunl;v  diiieordiiv  SMtitSi 
III  et  tyraiuii  exislerint.  i:t  optiniatc>«   extcrmiiiarentur;  el  pi 
rissimc  consututa  respublica  dilaberelur/ 
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Having  described  liie  \cr\  different  conduct  of  Araius  of  Sicjon, 
whom  he  hiild*  up  as  the  inotiel  o(  Inie  patrioU*  Cicero  proceeds 
tbufe  :  '  &ic  par  est  »gere  cum  livibus  ;  ijoii  (ui  bis  jam  vidiiuuH) 
hMtani  iu  foro  poueie,  el  boim  civiuiii  vuti  subjicere  pnecoiiis.  At 
ille  Gnecus  (id  quod  fuit  sapieutib  et  pncstantis  viri)  omnibus 
coh^tiUmdum  es&e  pulavit ;  ea  e«t  »uiiiniu  ratio  et  sapieitlia  bnni 
cisris,  commoda  civirtm  non  divellert^  sed  omnta  eiidetn  trquitafe 


Aur.  VI. — K  Facts  relating  io  Chinese  Coni$n^cej  in  a  Letbtr 
from  a  Resident  at  Canton  to  his  Friend  in  England.     Loud. 

S«  jf  Rtmew  of  the  Arguments  and  Allegations  whiijt  ttave  been 
aStred  io  Parliament  agaimtt  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India 
Comffnrjf/x  Charttrr,      l^>udon.      I S'Z\). 

3-   O  "111  relative  to  (he  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Com' 
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By  W.  S.  Obrieii,  l':*^.,  M.IV      1630. 

THE  questiou  of  the  open  trade  ought  not  to  be  discussed  as 
a  hottCile  uuestiou  bi^tween  tlic  Kuht  India  Coiiiuaiiv  ntid 
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c|ueMi(iU  uiMween  uic  VAihi  lutua  i.'Oiiipafiy 
ihe  couAlfy.      Of  the  si-parate  iutere&tjf  of  die  Conipaiiv,  1  should 
Mji)  (bat  they  must  be  ^^eighed  and  cousideied  as  connected  Mith, 
i  OA  subordinule  to,  the  general  interesu  of  the  country  ;  but  it 
iloe»  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  every  thing  taken  from  the  Com- 
pany Hould  be  necessarily  gained  to  the  i:ountr\'  ut  large — or  that 
^ftbat  may  be  Irli  iu  (heir  huud.s  may  not  be  left  there  us  much  for 
file  brht'til  of  the  country  as  their  own.'f     Such  Mas  the  iipiiit  of^ 
lumJeratiou    ami   good    sense   which    a    late    t'uiineut   «tatesmaa, 
nicm—ttorilMJ,  in  tliu  discussion  of  a  <|ue»itioit^  among  the  most! 
MMncoloiM  dial  ever  demanded  from  us  (he  benefit!!  of  cool  re^ec-* 
tioM  ;  and  such  the  advice  oAered  by  a  representative  of  Liverpool 
iuelfto  cx>ns(ituenls,  wlio  appear  to  have  regulated  their  conduc|i 
b/  otbtf  p(uicJpU»,  ond  to  have  ttccepted  the  allium  e  of  vifiitoft 
of  a  far  diEterent  de^cripiion. 

Imprcucd   as  we  qie  by  tiic  magnitude  oi  the  question  whicl 
it  ii»oiUy   Ui  e&crcise  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  M^e  shall  (w 
•aofe  humiiity  tJian  dij^liugui^hes  tlie  btatesmen  of  CockermoiilliJ 
and    Kiddernunsier)   confme  llie   present  discussion  to  one  irtH-j 
pswta*  '  II  of  tJie  siuhjrrt — the  Cliina  trade;  and  considering 

^•Cii'  vidence,  and  tlie   tiumUouH  of  local   knowledge  M 

iHe  i>i  iiate  umundH  on   ubich  t^i  build  a  sound   opinion, 

HW  fth..       1      iM  ronhrw  ourselves  to  the  e&JiibKion  of  diese.      We 
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do  not  contend  for  any  absolute  or  unqualified  maintenance 
the   existing  system  ;     for  tlicre  are  points   whrrli,    we    belicv 
might  be  conceded,  if  not  witli  any  advantage  to  tlie  count 
yet  wjtliout  much  danger  or  detriment.     It  h  better  for  all  parti 
to  discriminate,  than  to  praise  or  condemn  in  the  groas. 
aetlleinent  of  every  human   question  must,    after  all,    involvii 
■deliberate  balance  of  advantages   and    disadvantages ;    and  a 
decision  that  is  got  at  in  a  shorter  way  than  this,  is  hardly  yn 
}mviug.     If  gin  be  as  good  a  stimulant  for  the  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation as  tea — if  between  three  and  four  millions  of  revenue,  uiiex 
anipk'd  for  the  economy  and  security  of  its  collection^  be  a  mat 
of  no  consequence  in  the  present  stale  of  our  exchequer — if 
pnvmeut  of  dividends  on  India  stock  can  be  rc^rdcd  as  an  agn 
able  accession  to  the  cares  of  our  minister  of  (in :t nee — 'i 
channel  can  be  discovered  for  the  remittance  of  «iums  n^ 
dffray  Indian  territorial  charges  in  this  country — then  ihc   Cliu 
trade  becomes  an  atiair  of  little  consequence,  and  it  mattrrs 
if  we  lose  ity  or  possess  it  iu  a  state  not  worth  having.    Admi 
however,  that  it  is  an  object  to  us  to  |>ossess  this  trade  in 
and  undeterioratcd  condition,  then  let  the  opinions  of  th< 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  be  listened  to,  instead  O' 
Wrt'tched  farrago  of  ignorance,  falsfhood,  and  vituperation,  wh 
has  hitherto  marked   the  progress  of  this  question.      'j'hc   en 
striking  features,  indeed,  in  the  coiuluct  of  the  noiay  tribe 
been,  lii^t,  the  diligence  with  which  they  have  availed  themsci 
of  the   general  ignorance,  in  relation  to  Asiatic  matters,  lo 
forth  allegations  which  they  must  have  known  to  be  false ; 
eecondlv,  the  langlmble  lack  of  common  information   which  th 
have  betrayed  on  their  own  part.     'I'hev  have  proclaimed  thai  ' 
Caf^t  ln<lia  Company  has  annually  taxed  the  public  to  the  aiiiouiit 
of  3,CKK),0lX)/.  for  their  tea,  when  the  parliamentary  rtturtia  slio 
-that,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  the  gross  amount  of  their  salea 
only  averaged  :J,3(XJ,0U0/. — out  of  wliich  the  prime  cost  in  Ch 
has  breu  nearly  2,00<l,0CXJ/.,  without  making  any  alK»wamc 
agency,  (Vtighl,  and  other  charges.     The  extraordtnaty  amo 
of  the   king's  duly,  wliich  at  once  raiaes  a  pound  of  holu-a,  sti 
by  the  Company  iit  I9.  fJc/.,  to  3i.,  and  the  tricks  and  intcrmixlum 
of  the  retail  dealer,  who  contrives  lo  charge  at  least  Uve-and-t»e 
per  cent,  on  this  lant  aum,  (considering  himself  entitled  to  a  pi 
on  the  duty  which  he  advances,)   are  industriously  kept 
aight ;  while  the  Company,  compelled  by  law  lo  put  upcv 
at  a  limited  ad^ance  above  the   invoice  coiit,  is  most  Wfi 
ri'proached  with  the  high  pi  ice  wliich   the  consumer  u  obIi_ 
pay.     The   following  is  a   matter-of-futt  history  of  a  |K>unJ 
ii^iion«  sold  by  many  a  '  gcuuiuc  tca-warcliouse'  at  ] !«. ;  and  a 
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nan  of  common  sense,  wbo  knows  Mhat  h'ts  butcher  and  bis  uilor 
nakc  bim  ptv,  would  as  »oon  lay  their  sins  «t  tbe  door  of  tbe 
grazier  and  the  clothier,  as  he  irould  cbarge  ibc  whole  blaooe 
of  higb-pnred  leas  on  ihc-  Compam-— the  onlj  party,  in  fact,  nHko 
be  under  a  positive  legal  restriction  : — 

Coft  of  I  lb.  of  hyson  at  the  Coiiipany's  sales  4    4 

KiBce'a  duty 4    4 


Rati&r^f  profit,  brokerage,  &r. 


U 


Inder  otiter  circtimstaiices  tlian  high  taxation,  the  rouch-libelled 
CooipaDY  han  kbowti,  in  Canada  and  Halifax,  thai  it  can  supply 
teas  aa  cneap,  or  cheaper,  than  tliey  can  be  boaght  in  the  United 
Statcji.  Th»  table  exhibits  prices  with  tbe  duties  included,  and  ia 
takeu  frvm  the  '  Kc^iew  of  the  Arguments,  &c.  against  tbe  re-* 
newal  of  the  Charter.' 


» 
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lint  let  OS  extend  our  views  beyond  these  details,  and  contrast 
die  rifects  of  otir  own  systrm  wttli  the  present  condition  of  the 
AfR^can  frre  trade,  the  evident  decline  of  which  makes  the 
theorists  somewhat  less  fond  of  appealin;;  to  it  now,  than  thejr 
ncrc  a  ftrw  ^ears  ago,  when  the  madnes!^  of  traos-atlanlic  specn-* 
lotion  WM  at  its  height,  in  the  year  1783,  just  previous  to  the 
ciraunencrmcnt  f>f  the  Commutation  Act,  the  Company's  iropor- 
taliott  of  teas  was  4,13H,^1K'>  lb**.  'Ilie  immediate  efiect  of  thiv 
Act  was,  to  dtiuhle  and  (reblt.-  the  iu)p<>Ttatiun  ;  and  it  has  ere 
since  been  steadily  increasing,  until  it  has  reached  the  enormout^ 
anoml  amount  of  ^,Orx>,0<K)lbfi.,  which  vastly  exceeds  the  con<« 
amnption  «f  the  n-hak  irorU  hfMfSf  China  herself  excepted  I 
So  much  fur  the  depressing  effects  of  this  monopoly  ; — while  du 
lale*|Mjliamentnr\  report  slio\\s  that  the  American  trade  is  dimi*' 
iWahiim  mnch  more  rnpiilly  thun  uurs  ha**  inrreawd  ;  and  llic  ruitl 
of  tlie  principal  Amrrican  houses,  connectetl  with  Chinese  C4)m- 
mcrce,*  afl^ortk  tiic  best  practical  comment  on  the  wiwJom   and 
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I-  re*:T  »v'  '^ur  travelling  orators.  Prove  to  them  that  England, 
-.:  :cr  hi?r  p-e^^ct  5\stem.  has  increased  her  trade  with  Chhia  i»- 
c:i:Pi-jb  \  h^\r*r.d  titr\  other  country  in  the  world,  at  the  same 
t.ir.e  i::a!  \i  "::i*  been  V.mded  with  a  cent.-per-cent.  duty,  And  they 
vs..".  :c..  >  :u.  ',:.ii  uucer  <uch  circumstances  it  ought  not  to  haw 
pr:'*j^rT'.^  i:  j.\\.  Ou'i.  let  them  stt  to  work  with  their  nostrums, 
a;..:  ;hi;.  w-.»^:a  cn^nze  to  perform  wonders  ! 

A  irap:s:r.  >:v.o,  at  lila«gow,  uttered  the  follov^ing  flourish:— 
'  Hv  ^:.-.il»:c..:  '.-:.:.  that,  with  tree  trade,  the  great  wall  that  atpre- 
<z:\i  «Tf'r-  ..i".i  *-.:  f'-ontirn  of  China j  would  prove  rto  barrier  to 
ir.t  ia'!tnt>.  «:;i:t.Tp:i>e.  and  ingenuity  of  British  merchants— 
,;;'/*'.::. *;  *  ltoi..it^<  not  appear  whether  ilie  Captain  was  ap- 
pla.Kico  lor  hi?  eks]uence  or  his  knowledge;  but  he  was,  no 
doubt.  :ht  >.\mtr  in.'.i\:dual  who  told  an  inquiring  friend  that  there 
wt*re  tour-aiui-twt:ity  India  Directors, — twelve  for  the  Eaxif  and 
i\wlxe  tor  the  M  tyf,  Indies ;  and  cousin-german  to  somebody  else, 
wlio  i:\pi e??ed  his  coinicti.>n  that,  uith  a  tree  trade,  we  should  soon 
n.i\i^a(e  il)e  Bh-?  WtrT  to  Nankin.f  This  last  authority  bad 
luard  somewhere  %>i  a  YtUow  :tfii,  and  must  needs  have  a  blue 
livir  to  Miatcli  11 !  In  the  work  which  contains  the  above  infor- 
mation ^and  \^hich,  ue  understand,  has  just  died  a  natural  deadi) 
might  be  found  a  great  d^al  more  of  equal  value.  But  in  lieu 
ot  treating  our  readers  to  any  more  specimens,  we  will  proceed  to 
exhibit  a  !iitlo  real  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Cluna  trade. 

When  an  Englishman  fa»m  one  of  our  Indian  possessions  first 
reaches  Canton,  (the  only  corner  of  their  empire  to  which  the 
Chinese,  after  excluding  us  from  two  other  ports,J  will  now 
permit  us  to  resort. >  the  circumstance  that  chiefly  strikes  him  is, 
the  totally  difftTcnt  character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
arrived,  in  comparison  widi  that  of  the  gentle  and  submissive 
race  \\  honi  ho  loft  behind  him.  Instead  of  the  cringing  addres<f  and 
iho  low  salaam,  that  mark  the  demeanour  of  a  conquered  people 
towards  ihoir  n)aster,  he  is  always  bluntly  addressed  as  an  equal  at 
best;  while  the  frequent  justlings,  not  to  mention  incivilities  of  a 
still  less  equivocal  character,  which  assail  him  in  the  street,  may 

cftrrie<l  im  without  henpfii.' — l.fttfrfrom  yfr.Comawt-GntrralCanmmg.  But  while  thii 
•heel  M  pai^in;;  ili:ou.*h  the  ^re«s.  the  be^t  of  all  possible  evidences  retches  u»  in  tbt 
folliiwin^  P-wsige  of  lVe!«iaent  J.»ck*on's  Message  to  Congress— (.1/wMiiiy  //ern/rf,  iB*> 
fl,  ISJD) — •  hi  the  collv'riion  of  Ihe  revenue,  the  long  credits  authorized  on  goods  in* 
ported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  G-mi  Hoftf^  are  the  cAi>^ cause  of  the  losses  at  preMBl 
susuineJ.  If  the  right  ot'  the  United  States  to  a  priority  of  payment  out  of  Ihe  estates 
of  their  inntvent  dehlors  were  more  eflecluatly  secured,  this  evil  would  in  a  pwt 
measure  be  obviated* ! 

•  Oriental  Herald.  f  *Wd.  Not,  1839. 

J  Chusan  and  Ain>v.     The  English  had  a  factory  at  Amoy  as  early  as  1676,  but  it 
was  de4troye.l  dorin^tbe  inva-don  by  the  Tartars,  who  expellei  the  ChiQeae,  and  forced 
->  Ka  jliib  residents  to  Hv  to  Tonquiu  and  B:iRtam.     It  was  re-esUblished  in  the  year 
V«  *id  eoatiaued  }iiitil  the  tride  was,  by  aa  imperial  edict,  Mmored  to  Canton, 
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p8  impren  him  with  the  humiliftting  conviction  that  he  is  re- 
1  u  an  infenbf.  There  is,  in  shorty  something  verj  Turkish 
:  Chinese  treatment  of  strangers ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  savage 
tnce  and  bniUl  ferocity  of  the  Turk,  we  meet  in  China  with 
.lutrious,  sagacious,  and  politic  people,  who  continue  to  exact 
:t  from  the  gigantic  power  which  has  lately  taught  quite  a  new 
I  to  the  Ottomans,  and  who  compel  other  European  states  to 
«  with  thankfulness  that  exact  modicum  of  beneftcial  inter- 
B  with  their  empire,  which  they  choose  to  allow  dum  benS  se 
•ifit* — ^Thc  character  of  Chinese  policy  in  regard  to  foreign 
aerce  is  essentially  unaccommodating — or,  rather,  hostile. 
Spirit  of  the  section  of  their  laws  respecting  '  illicit  exporta- 
n  merchandise'  is,  that  all  foreign  nations  are  enemies  to 
I ;  that  she  allows  no  free  or  friendly  intercourse ;  that  she 
«  to  keep  her  affairs  a  secret  from  foreigners ;  and  that  all 
oAs  who  trade  with  foreigners,  excepting  such  as  are  licensed 
ovenunent,  are  traitare.  The  Edinburgh  Review  for 
Iff,  1628,  contained  some  observations  in  reference  to  the 
LtKm  of  foreign  settlements,  which  we  will  take  the  liberty 
ply  «l  equally  pertinent  to  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce. 

^e  may  enamerate  as  focilities — common  origin,  moral  and  poli- 

lympathies,  and  above  all,  mutual  necessity  :  as  impediments — 

ithies,  moral  or  religious,  illiberal  or  despotic  governments,  and 

dspendence  of  foreigners.     China  is  here  the  strongest  case  of  the 

Hcription" 

is  so  indeed.     It  is  very  little  known,  that  while  the  Por- 

eee  trade  with  China   is   confined  to  Macao,  and  that  of 

•  foreigD  nations  to  Canton,  the  Spaniards  have  the  advan- 
of  access  to  both  these  ports,  besides  the  nominal  exclusive 
lege  of  trading  at  the  port  of  Amoy,  The  exactions  of  the 
Ifluins,  however,  have  effectually  prevented  the  resort  to  the 

*  place  of  a  single  Spanish  ship  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
iwve  heard  the  fate  of  one  &f  the  latest  expeditions.  There 
y  no  fixed  rate  of  import  or  export  duty,  a  special  negoci- 
:  was  entered  into  with  the  mandarins  on  the  ship's  arrival. 

vessel,  a  very  small  one,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  large 
uremcn^  duty,  or  port  charge;  besides  which,  the  whole 
jd  imported,  whether  in  treasure  or  otherwise,  was  charged 
a  contribution  of  5^  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  however, 
ty  was  levied  from  the  Chinese  merchants  on  both  the  import 

export  cargoes.  It  sometimes  happened,  that  when  the 
larins  were  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  thev  were  brought 
erms  by  the  meesel  weighing  oncAor,  and  making  a  feint  to 
trt,  until  recalled  by  their  comj>Uance.  Does  not  this 
X  a  magnificent  prospect  to  the  wise  men  of  Liverpool  and 
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Glasgow?  The  records  of  the  Easl  India  Company  show, 
until  neccssilv  had  set  ihcm  upon  ihcir  present  system  of  uni< 
ogaiiial  mandarins  and  mandarin  merchants^  tl)eir  binglc  fthi| 
experienced  even  worse  treatment  than  the  above,  and  scrioi 
thonghts  were  entertained  of  abandoning  the  trade,  wliicii  lh< 
[.amounted  to  about  one-tuentieth  part  of  its  existing  magniluc 
(But  the  power  of  oppression  possessed  by  the  Chinese  officers, 
the  particular  case  of  foreign  trade,  is  easily  explained.  All  ti 
vlicrrused  intercourse  with  .strangers,  on  the  part  of  tlte  subjects  of 
ithe  Celestial  Empire,  is  denominated  by  tlieir  law  iraUvrmu,  and 
.punishable  with  deatli ;  and  the  mandarins  turn  this  to  their  ovrn 
piolit,  by  extorting  as  much  for  such  licences  ss  they  can  wni 
from  ibcir  victims. 

Any  question  relating  to  our  commerce  with  a  strange  counti 
must  of  course  involve  two  considerations, — first,  our  exports  fr< 
home,  and,  secondly,   our  imports   in  return.      \\  e  will  take 
notice  \wre  of  the  boasted  expottation  of  cotton  goods  to    I  mil 
exportations  effected  at  tlie   expense  of  a   large   destruction 
British  capital,  except  to  observe  that  to  draw  concltisiuns  ff 
the  histoiy  of  our  Indian  trade  in  favour  of  any  prospective 
crease  of  our  exports  to   Chiim,  is  merely  absurd.       W'c  n 
VRuut,  if  we  choose,  the  philanthropy  and  the  wisdom  with  vhi 
we   htfvc   dcmoIi»hrd   the    nntive   manufacturer  in    India,    at 
same   time  that    the    manufacturer  ut  home    has    been    rui 
India  is  our  own  conquered  territory ;  we  may  alarve  the   tu 
Misting  weavers  of  Dacca,  and  play  wilh  the  rest   of   the  eij 
Bullions    whatever    pranks  may   appear    most    a^reealile    to    t1 
writers   *  on    free   trade  and   colonization.'*       But  the   indc^pi* 
dent  government  of  China  has  always  shown  that  it  knoy^s  fi 
well  how  to  restrict  foreign  importatioiuf.     Take  a  single  inslftAt 
out  of  a  thouiiand.      In  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  from 
council  of  ihcir  factory  at  Canton  (loth  Nov.  1827),  it  isobscrvi 
*  Tlir*  duty  now  levied  on  llic  Worleys,  high  in  comparison  yyi( 
the  quality  of  the  cloth,  will   prevent  tlii<i   becoming    it   lueial 
article  of  export  to  China.'     Itut  what  is  e\cn  /Aw  cousideralii 

*   C'oultl  wr  liirii  from  iW  rflu»if<ri»   pf  lhci«  %i'cU*paitl  (lalrtoti  and  Ji*lcn  (o  (he 
inlrmtrd  irjiltnioity  of  Bishop   llcWr,  ihm  rxccllcnl  (TCfiona^  mictt  prun*  lo 
I''"  1' t»rlimd    liiip   to  lh«  r«cr  in  wrlins*  servlrc  In-  rfiod  :— *  T  ■  iJi" 

itt  A  pritKle  letlcr)  *  arc  slwa^i  ()iisrrcllrng  Wtllt  nnd  0\\ 
,t;-  .  .  —    .  ,::c  mucti,  in  llii)>r  tli^lhcU  *■  litre  ihf  y  vtintind,  In  MinM  // 
hi   nalite   eyn.'     The  power  of  df porlilinn,  fonfcrrrd  nn  Ihc  Itu' 
4cfuicle(J  by  Riihop  Mther,  on   the  gmund  thit  many  of  rW  tdven'  ' 
tndiiL,  even   under  llw   prpxriyt  ()*tctii  or  licenre,  are  <ifie  f;realr«t  pf>Attg«t««i 
ever  I4W, — m<-D  wlwm  notliing  but  dcipotitm  can  nitMAge>  ind  whn.   un)e«c  U 
l^alW  >'  'tic   mle,  would  tftiult,  beat,  and  jiluttdrr  Itie  nitivr*,  mllxiur 

er  pcl^  '   p'tpulaiion  of  iht  EmI  Wftttld,  no  doubl,  alTord  abuoilaiU 

Itkg  c^f  r'  ■  -'  »'•**«  VforUilfH. 


m  comparison  witb  the  still  more  imporUnt  ooe,  that  we  are  coo- 
rd at  Canton  to  a  !<inglc  port  of  a  unj^le  province, — that  9m%]e 
iviticc  divided  from  the  rr»t  of  the  empire  br  a  barrier  of  high 
loiintaiiu,  and  chosen  purposely  by  the  Cbioese  goremmcnt  as 
le  puint  farthest  distant  from  the  capital.  In  order  to  be  coi>- 
imcd  at  Peking,  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate  would  render 
icm  most  useful,  our  woollens  must  travel  a  distance  of  twelve 
indrcd  miles,  and  cro»s  the  mountainous  barrier  already 
ioncd,  at  tlie  foot  of  wliich  they  are  unladen  from  boats, 
irried  on  nten*s  shoulders  across  the  pass  called  Meilin.  The 
iiseauence  is,  that  only  one-^inth  of  our  Mroollen  exports  is  cor>- 
m  io  the  northern  provinces,  including  the  capital,  as  has 
^n  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ball^  (some  jeais  since  inspector  of 
:as  to  the  Company  at  Canton,)  who  wrote  a  clever  little  pam* 
hJci,  tiR*  result  of  much  minute  research,  to  show  what  advan- 
tgcii  our  trade  might  derive,  could  the  Chinese  be  persuaded  to 
lit  us  to  a  port  farther  north,  and  nearer  the  tea  provinces.  He 
tibct«in  clearly  proved,  (what,  in  fact,  mast  hmi^  been  always 
'it  Canton,  from  its  geographical  situation,  is,  'of 
,  tlie  most  unfavourable  for  European  tnMle.'  Our 
I,  us  Uiey  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport,  are  almost 
ly  consumed  in  the  province  where  they  are  landed,  aod 
tl>€ir  very  limited  amount.  The  people  of  the  tea^ilktricts 
ha*ic  their  lead  (for  canisters)  at  Han-keu  ;  tlie  expense  o( 
Ullage  being  about  one  half  of  that  from  Canton,  is  the  reason 
this  lead  ta  preferred.'*  Uut  tlie  expense  of  carriage  is  only 
in  of  the  difadvuntage.  The  government  derives  a  coosider- 
hfc  revenue  from  imposing  duties  on  internal  transport.  '  It  is 
lu  l>e  suppo^d,*  as  Mr.  Hall  observes,  '  that  .any  reduction 
be  effected  in  tlie  transport  duties.  ITic  Chinese  are  unlikely 
grant  privileges  to  foreigners  which  necessarily  entail  a  loss  on 
temselvcs.* 

tur    principal   reoson    for  introducing   the  above,    ts    to   cx- 
tht-  ij^noianct'  and  ini^anitv   of  those  ulio  gnin  the  applaose 
their    bearen*,   by    talking    of    na\igikting    the    '  Ulue    Ki«er* 
Nanking,  or  of  parsing  the   great  wall   '  that  surrounds  the 
rnmticn  of  China.*     Such  people   can  hardly   be   expected  to 
mow,  thir  tlie  sumptuary  lauf  of  the  Chinesie,  forbidding  the 
of  '  things  not   sonctiuned  by  Cuntom,'  is  a  great  bar  to  the 
.tended    cuiisuniptiou   of   Lluro|»can   goods;   but   ll)cv   ceitaiuly 
I,  and  probably  do  know,  that  the  Company  and  their  mari- 
oflicci?*,   together  with   llje  few   Americans  and    Duteh   who 
•united  their  tea  ^po^nlations,  havr  inundated  Couton  in  such 
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•  Mr.  B*tr«  ParapUd.  p.  )l.     MI7. 
f  Suuntoa*!  Pensl  C«dt,  \  duv. 
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a  manner  with  EaglLsh  and  European  goods,  that,  as  the  printed 
Conimenriul  Report*  of  that  place  observes, — '  Not  an  article  of  j 
British  manufactures  can  be  namedr  which   would   realize  withi 
leu  per  cent,  of  prime  cost!*     Let  thosc^  then,  who  would  speci 
Ulc  on  an  increase  of  our  exports  to  China,  from  the  experience 
of  India,  recollect,  that  in  India  we  are  sovereigns — tliai  Chh 
is  an  indeprodrnt  empire,  witli  (his  addition,  too,  thtit  she  loot 
with  a  watcliful   and  jealous  eye  on  the  growth  of  all  intercoui 
with  foreigners,   and  lias  taken  very  efl'ectual  means  to  restrain  it^i 
by  selt-ctjug  the  remotest  point  of  the  empire  for  its  seat — by 
stricting  its  conduct  to  a  close  monopoly  of  seven  or  eight  tffcu^j 
riiy  merchants,  who  live  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other- 
and  by  regulating  dutie.4  on  foreign  imports  in  such  a  manner 
prevents  their  materially  supplanting  the  products  of  native  indu^l 
try.    Raw  produce,  accordnigly,  has  always  found  the  best  marked] 
at  Canton.     In  the  year  18^8,  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  froni| 
our  Indian  territories,  on  board  of  Company's  and  private  country] 


ships, 


was. 


in    neat  weight,  6^,^'^9,7'i3  Ibs.f      The  raw  pn 


duce  of  the   Malay  Archipelago  likewise  6ndt  a  fair  market  at^ 
Canton,  and  is  conveyed   tliither  through  the  name  channels.     In 
addition  to  hetel-nut,  pepper,  ond   rflttans,   tlio  strange   gaal 
Domic  taste  of  the  Chinede  lead  them  to  pay  the  must  extnivi 
prices  for  the  birds'  nests,  sharks'  tins,  and  other  edible  product 
of  the  seas  and  ittlnuds  to  the  south, — not  to  mention  our  Indii 
opitun,  whose  small  bulk  and  euay  concealment  occasioas  an  u 
meme  consumption,  notwithstanding  its  being  illegal. 

But  mt  if  all  that  has  been  stated  were  not  suDicient  to  checl 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  into  China,  we  will  si 
the  ill  success  (witli  its  reasons)  of  what  might  have  been  deemed] 
a  promising  article,  since  it  bordered  on  the  character  of  rai 
prtKluce — we  mean  cotton  yam.  The  Chinese  have  always  ol 
jected  ngainsi  our  calicoes  their  (lirasy  texture,  in  comparisoi 
with  llieii  own  very  strong  and  lasting  goods;  and  many  trial 
Were  therefore  made  to  introduce  the  former  article  by  the  C( 
pany,  in  conjunction  with  their  maritime  officers,  who,  carryini 
their  adventures  freight-free,  and  paying  »o  little  for  insuraiicej 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  private  traders.  In  189J 
however,  cotton   twiat  sold,  on  an  average  of  qualitiea, 

*  Dtt*d  2S(h  FebniaiT.  1828. 

f  Tlw  ftfttaiUni.*  i>f  the  ciisting  •y?(cm  hav«  induilhoiuly  cuncctled  (they 
hfttrllt  ti*  ifnortnt  of  \l).  Ilial  Briti«li  lulij^ct*  rarrv  on  ■  frr«  tntJe  in  raw  produ 
(«»•»  am  Imlimi  |wi»«»ii«ni  md  C«ii(oi).  to  the  averagr  tmounl  of  3,000,000/. 
•Jl^,  in  2&,U0U  (oni  nf  «hip(i<nff.  A  Urge  propnrlinn  of  ihii,  howctrr,  ii  in  Mi 
nptmn,  wittrti  it  entirely  iotrvJucrd  by  ftnratr  htntit.  T)]*  (^.hinoMolBc*ni  uf  c 
connivo  at  (hu  abiuc,  •iact  lb*  «rtid«,  btitif  conirabftad,  could  otherwtM  affbnl 
DOthlnf* 
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ioia  cost ;  and  when  an  English  gentleman  expressed  his  asto« 
uishment  ami  dissatisfuctioii  to  the  principal  Hong  mercl 
man  of  ^reat  knowledge  and  acuteness,  the  wunder  was  pardy^j 
explained  in  this  manner.  The  high  rate  of  interest*  disincliin 
thtf  manufacturerti,  genemllv  |>ersons  uf  very  small  capital,  tu  puM 
chaffing  and  storitig  up  any  rjuuntity  i>f  stock,  and  their  practiea 
to  eite  out  |>ortiori9  of  the  dressed  wool  to  female  cottitgersi 
"lOj  111  the  intertals  of  other  etuplojntent,  spin  it  into  thread,  and 
turn  it  to  the  weavers  at  a  charge  eiceedingly  below  the  ordiirar/ 
of  laboiir,  which  in  China  is  atwuvs  sufficiently  low.  Itt 
'nm,  howefer,  to  every  other  untoward  circumstance,  tho 
R  its  have  uiifortnnntely  a  direct  interest  in  diACou-« 

^1  an  importations.     Their  responsibility  for  the  ens* 
rat  fas  for  every  thing  else)  makes  the  advance,   by  them,  of 
import  duty  necessary,  though  the  goods  may  be  still  lying 
iMlmblfl  in  their  warehouses ;  and  no  truth  under  heaven  caff 
more  certain  than  this,— that  if  the  Company  did  not  force 
itn  to  receive  our  woollens  in  barter,  the  export  of  these  would 
be  otie-half  of  what  it  is  at  present.     So  much  for  the  con«j 
imptkNl  of  British   manufactures  under  the  present  maxims  of 
iniese  foreign  policy,  in  which  they  are  as  prone  to  change  m 
all  their  other   institutious.      We  tirst  tix  their  attention  hy 
'ssing   closely   upon   their  frontiers  iu   Nepaul;  and,   by  ou^ 
lb»Mueiit  conquest  of  Ava,  excite  their   fears  to  such  an  exteiity 
that  the  viceroy    Y'uen,    who  had   for  an   unusually   long   period 
»d  and  contrntled  (to  use  their  own  phraseology)  the  bar- 
is '  at  Canton,  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to  lak^' 
r^e  of  the  frontier   province  on  that   side,  distant  only  one 
indred  and  seventy  miles  from  l^mmerapoora.     And  we  are  tb# 
plr,  above  all  othersf,  to  whom  the  Chinese  arc  to  give  up  tlitf 
ition  of  the  Blue  River,  and  the  command  of  the  Great 
^vjhich  iurrounds  their  frontier  ! — fVe  are  to  expect  tliat 

J%m  feffkl  limit  to  tK«  intvffst  of  moncv  in  Chint  i*  3  p«f  ctol.  per  at^nBrm  : 

-fl   p*r  cent    '        '  iTif  sixtli   »r»d   twelrlh    months  <!o   not 

rtltry  inpii,  e.     The  inicrett  i*  (hy  !ii*)  |iajfnlito 

.),   -.  f-'  ■■■'••.  .:  » „ til.     Tlie  motive  of  "  •■  ■■  ■ f'ltni  in 

*u  Joi  i|igli   lulerrit  19  thtii  cx^Uinetl  In  (be  tur  l($ 

•   lo»n«  tu  lhos«  v»hti  r«r^utre  (Kein,  ftnd  [  .  .   iiirago 

■■■J  biutctiing  the  ruin  uf  ftll  tucli  ft»  borrow   merrly  to  tpena.* 

!iiiw»i»r,  in  a  connlry  wb«re  prop«rly  i«  mit  »  *elt  protected 

<>(k,  ftt  ibe  um«  time  ihftt  tha   inaccurity  uf  l<i«ii« 

rate  of  interest  1  aotl,  in  tbo  cami  o4  tb«   Hooy 

-  ■.■- ;.--,...,   Ai  mV-  iK^v  ^ V   -.<  -  '  '-My  lucraltvc  irtde  m  tx- 

'  to  rcuin  •  cunsrf'  ^^,  alter  piyln^  antanoal 

.  !it,,  i>f    miife.  M  111*-..  .  V. 

:>«4  Ui«  Ku«isn<  ftrvforbiiMrn  to  ir«de  with  Chios 
•  yuMOWipg  «  UoU  conimuQicAlioa. 
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will  look  quietly  on,  ivhile  we  overturn  the  whole  exbting  sjs 

of  our  Canton  trade.* 

The  llong  merchants  themselves,  wliile  they  aflmit  tliat  Uid 
close  union  would   give  tliem,  over  disconnected  and  individu 
Iradcre,  that  power  of  dictating  pricoji  which  the  United  Com 
pany  now  exercises  over  themselves,  still  declare  that  tliey  wouli 
uol  willingly  purchase  thi»,  at  the  expense  of  beinc;  security  M 
sixty  or  seventy  small  private  vessels,  instead  of  the  score  of  Urpc 
Company's  ships,    containing  the  same  tonnage,  bnt  exposiitj 
them  to  one-fiflictli   part  of  the  same  hazard.      Nay,  it  is  ati  un- 
questionable fact  that  they  will  not  now  be  security  for  any  private 
ship  without  considerable  delay  and  difficulty,  and  tlie  previou 
safeguard  of  bunds  and  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  agent* 
and  masters.     For  the  Company's,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cIicct' 
fully  enter  their  names  in  rotation  as  each  ship  successivtrly  rearlic 
the  port ;   and   the  strict  and   efficient  discipline -(-  of  these  tina 
vessels  fully  juslitics  their  conduct.   The  IJongs  arc  not  only  held 
answerable  by  their  government  for  the  peaceful   behaviour  oi 
every  iudividual  foreigner   in  the  river,  but  the  detection   of  % 
frw  smuggled  watches  in  a  ship's  boat  lias  brought  a  line   on 
security  merchant  of  that  vessel  to  the  amount   of  several   th< 
sund  dollars.     Let  us  see,  however,  what  the  whole  trade  wouldi 
become,  in  the  event  of  its  being  made  promiscuous.    I'hc  Couo* 
cil  of  the  Factory  observe,  in  their  general  letter  J   to  the  Co 
of  Directors — 

*  The  extensive  contraband  trade*  wliich  is  now  carried  on  at  Lin- 
ting  and  other  places  of  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river, 
has  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  armed, 
boats  have  been  fitted  out,  with  orders  to  diiij^er^ie  all  foreign  ^hi{^ 
enpraged  in  illegal  traffic.  Tlic  only  immediate  consequence  of  Hiis 
step  has  been  tjie  dispersion  of  the  ships  among  the  islands,  and  tern 
porary  dtflicuUiuK  intt'qtosed  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade.     It  is  not 


■  TIte  Cliinoe  gAvcrnmcnt,  nlwiys  cxtn\acBnily  (ennrinu*  of  <>»ubllilie<l  auf«,  i*  m 
ItOp  [irrpved  to  «««  tlic  whole  •y«tefn  of  <iur  Cntiton  trai)<.ar(ion«  ovrrturncd.  ihM  Ui« 
diief  llong  mer(H»fi|,  Ihe  organ  of  it»  vontirnrnLs,  nhtcnd,  in  1828,  (hM  he  cooltm- 
I'Ulcil  Itic  |iiarii<:»liirily  of  «urli  a  change  '  as  unp  In  ten  thouiand.* 

f  Ai  •  ■pec inicn,  ulce  Ibe  folloMing  ntlnclA  fmm  (Ke  SUnding  OMen  itsufd  bf  (!«• 
Council  of  ihe  Factory ; — '  "niat  you  do  nu1»  on  uny  ■ccoiini  whatever,  »«tid  mt  put  of 
your  ihip't  compftity  on  Itherty  to  Cuilun.* — *ThMl  tnu  do  nul  perniil  more  Doata  !• 
4»in«  lo  Canton  iluin  ar»  tb«4ilule]v  neceuary  ,  ami  Inat,  wt»eo  m*  rmplo^-ed,  llicv  returi 
|«  Ox'  »hip  as  Mvoft  at  poaaiMe  :  ifiat  Ihr  time  nf  Iheir  nrriral  and  •Ivptrlnre  W  ■•'>l«d  in 
1 1     '     'I    r -r  iliit  purpoae  4t  the  faclory  uf  the  «i*ninr  rommandi'  M  the 

\u  inU  tirtiincd  kf)  Canlon  for  lh«  nij^ht,  that  (he  men  on  i  '   per- 

!!.■  1  "  * *  Bfier  darlt." — *  In  oiJdilion  lo  the  f.irr  ■-— ■  ,  you 

V  '■  •>  niay  !«  giten   to   ynti  t<y    (lie   ■.  /   iW 

)1>  '  ^'nuggtinc     it  l(kewu«   forbidden  .  ■!   m 

ttia  *litfHt  undvr  p«iii  of  forfriling  thffir  phrilvgi  of  prirM«  trndr^  nd  othrr  «tvM« 
p«B«lti«i. 
t  Diia4S9th  DMfftnbtr,  I6fi6. 
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ly  t>)At  che  Chinese  will  r&toH  to  the  extreme  measure  of  attackiag 
ipn  ships  thus  eugaged ;  hut,  if  thi:*  illeg^il  commerce  shoulrl  con- 
le  to  increase,  through  the  abilities  of  the  natives  a$  ifcnug^Ier^, 
the  extreme  corruption  of  the  lowest  cuatomhouse  officers,  whose 
y  it  ij<  to  put  them  down,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  illicit 
c  in  tliis  country  will  arrive  at  a  height  to  iuterfere  most  mate* 
y  with  the  revenues  derived  from  foreign  trade,  and  the  emoluments 
ch  the  government  have  previously  obtained  from  it.    Cargoes  are 
constazitly  carried  down  in  ships  from  Whampoa  to  other  ships 
as  an  appointed  rendezvous  among  the  islands,  where  the  goods  are 
nslupped,  and  all  port  charges  thus  evaded  by  the  vessel  which 
eires  them.     Under  any  other  than  the  existing  system,  as  esta« 
shed  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  East 
la  Company,  we  are   induced  to  believe  that  the  trade  to  China 
becooie  nearly  a  smuggling?  traffic  altogether,  until  the  govern- 
'  this  country  were  compellt'd  to  resort  to  extreme  measures 
iKe  protection  of  its  own  interests.    Should  the  Chinese,  becoming 
ble  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  progressive  extension  of  the.^e 
>:«]  tnuxj^actions,  be  induced  to  resort  to  violent  means,  it  will  remain 
duty  so  to  dintinguUh  and  separate  the  important  interests  com-* 
ted  to  our  charge,  as  to  prevent  their  being  involved  in  embaiv 
snient ' 

Tlie  virtuous  ^Auiericaus,  whom  certain  theorists   were  lately 
(ond  of  quoting,  are  llie   very  people    by   whom   this  stung- 
ug  trufiic  was  in  a  great  measure  carrietl  uu.       In   fact,  the 
temptation  to  e\ade  the  enormous  expeuses  of   the    port  Is,  in 
ibc  case  of  a  suiall   private  i^lilp,  almost  iiTcsistible.    That  por- 
n  of  the  port  charges  called  the  prcsenfj  umounting  to  laela 
(650/.),  is  llie  same  ou  all  vessels,  great  or  small  ;  and   the 
aioder  only  is  levied  in  proportion  to  the  measurement  ofl 
bhjp.     This  circuiuf-lance   is   a  great  advantage  to  the  Iarg6 
mpany's   ships    of  fifteen    hundred   tons,   uhich   are    charged 
only    the    same  present    as    with    the    smallest     Americart^ 
nc-r  of  a  himdreii  and  tifty  tons.     On  a  ship  of  six  huiiilred 
,  the  whole  of  the  port  duties  are  not   less   tlian   '27^4  tads, 
8/.)  or  about  30s.  per  ton.      Uesides  tliis,  however,  the  com- 
pilotage  in  and  out  of  the  river,  is  120  dollars  ;   the  fee  to 
coniprudore,  or  liceuaed  government  purveyor,  COO  dollars  ; 
I   licensed  ulteudant  on  the   ship,  CW  dollars:    while  the 
fh  price  of  every  article  of  proviiiion  in  the  liver  caused  by  the 
iiaiug  avstcin  of  the  luatKlaiiu:*,  is  a  mode  of  indirect  luxation 
icb    fall's  very  heavily  on   the  c(>ntiii«:;ent  profits  of   a   small 
ip's  a((vrtUure.*     \Vc  might,  to  be  sure,  try  llie  e\|H;nuieut, 
i  appear  ut  (Janlon  as  u  whole  iiatioa  of  smugglers,  until  the 


tMtcU  caa  tflvrd  w  couuiav  tio(bt«c  but  tWir  own  biicuit  and  sail  pioi 
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governmtint  of  the  countrTf  tinding  that  iio  duties  came  tii»  W6ali 
urdcr  tis  ofl'  from  tliat  port»  as  it  before  did  from  live  port*  to  tl»t' 

northward  I 

The  following  ttre  ektitictit  from  an  edict,  iAsut'd^  in  I' 
the  viceroy  of  Canton  aguiiist  llie  Americanp,  whose  ilhcitdi 
had  been  at  last  checked, 

•  The  said  baiborians  a  short  time  since  repeatedly  transi 
dunning  petitions  for  tilings  contrary  to  lew,  ivliidi  showed 
ttupid   r<w/mtf-*/.     From  pity  to  these  r  'l>arittus,  I  did 

inflict  chastisement,  but  ordered  the  Htn  .  i.aiits  to   take  £ 

surcs  of  security.  1  likewise  commanded  thcni  to  cummunia 
orders  to  the  said  barbarian  merchants  to  obey  the  fixed  rea\ 
in  ilieir  trade.  Now  again  tJiey  have  transmitted  a  petition,  pa 
*'  l^et  lis  be  allowed  to  buy  of  the  shopmen  tea,  silk,  cioth,  su^az,] 
China-ware,"  &c.  This,  truly,  is  a  wilful  disobedience  towards  *''-' 
fixed  regulations  of  the  Celestial  dynasty,  Their  /ieirerjcw^i 
fivpitUti/  have  reached  their  height.' — *■  All  principal  articles  of  com*^ 
merce  mu&t,  without  exception,  he  fairly  traded  jn  witli  the  mandarin 
merchants.* — '  If  Uie  shopmen  carry  on  with  the  foreigners  a  tUn- 
destine  trade,  they  shall  be  punished  according  to  tJic  law  againi 
traitorous  Chinese  holding  a  secret  intercourse  ^vith  foreign  naliaus^l 
and  trading  with  theu.' 

The  Company  effcciually  |>rohibit,  under  pain  of 
from  tiieir  scivic«,  the  iniportalioti  into  China  of  opiuniy 
every  udif  r  contmbaud  article,  in  their  own  ships  \  aud 
servants  at  Canlna  aro  as  eflectually  debarred  from  all  c< 
auch  trafhc.  So  sensible  arc  the  Chinese  governnieul  of 
that  when,  in  1821,  they  found  it  necessary  to  exact  frooj  e^ei^J 
private  ship  in  the  riverf  a  |>cna|ty  bond,  declaratory  o(  tbertt 
being  no  opium  on  board,  the  English  Company  alouia  ware 
t'xempted  from  tltis  humiliating  obligation.  But  let  ma  aec  ht%w 
the  Chinese  (hemselvta  apeak  of  the  Lititiftli  factory.  In  a  pn^ 
clamation  of  the  Caniun  government,  issued  in  October  1 
Mc  lind  this  remark  : — 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  English  ohief.  who  ijitleed  undersi 
the  great  prinnj)!es  of  moral  fitness,  and  the  foreigners  of  that 
<the  members  of  the  factory,)   who  preserve  due   regani  for 
reapeetahility,  the  American  and  country  forvigners^  (ageota 
country  trade  Iwtween  India  and  China,)  regardless   of  the   gTtflC 


*  'J'tirw  [K(iium»  wrtT  drann  up  for  ihcni  liy  ll't  Hmif  mfrcbsaSSi  aa4  coarlvd 
Uic  motl  ali^ccl  tcxm*  uhtch  iltc  Cltiuchc  UnL-ua(;g  cnujif  vnpi^y.     *  Pnovll^t  *• 
(»«U  thcw  r«pubUc«n  JooatUo*,)  ihat  ^•^Hir  Ricellc»CT  «(!]  look  ik>«ii, 


\t\ort 

Ml^iid  compAMwii  Uiwania  ut.* 


ll  i«  ii»pouft»U  itf  wnviWi  •!  die  tiiftul*o<  ^tf^mfA 


iM  Amsdcu  «b4  c«urtry  iln|ii  taiflaysd  la  4m  •nugtUof  iM  Dpinu  avtw  «i)Ur 
tlM  rtver,  l^ui  lurk  «mon|  the  islaaUt  wHboat  Ibe  port. 

benevolence 
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se  and  goodneii  oC  Hk   loiprruU  MBJ««iy,  lisUii  to,  aitd 

lioir  Ukapatfflre*  to  b«  led  away  by^  worthless  Chinese.* 

ComplimenU   like    tlie   above,    pcrlups   tiie   dtsi  ever  paid 

i-^y    diis    haugbtjr    govtrOBieuft   to    uiy   6ar&afm«,  could   cer- 

'iMuiy  not  titve  been   occasioned   by  feelings  of  particulaf  a/'- 

'icctian    towards    tbe   British   factory,   by   wboae  ateady   power 

It  Jus   beeu   controlled    aod   thwarted  in  every  attempt  at  ty- 

raiNiy  and  eucroaclimeni,  and  uho  wreUed  from  it   in  the  year 

14  tba  very  tirst  cooceaaion,  in  the  ahapa  of  pertonol  n^tia* 

and  a  wriUen  treaty f  that  bad  ever  been  brard  of  at  Canton. 

lov  were   the  Chinese  reduced  on  that  occasion,   that  their 

Its  i»rre  detected  in  the  endeavour  to  persuade  the  comniau* 

of  iba  company's  und  country  ahipn  from  tbeir  allegiance,  by 

out  tha  immediate  and  personal  losa  which  they  incitrreJ 

ifaa  detention  of  the  vessels  !     In  the  aame  year  viiih  tlie  pro- 

in    already  quoted,  the  CompDnys  Chinese  aacretary  at 

CantOQy  with  the  sanction  of  the  r/)uncil,  drew  up  aa  addresa  to 

tfia  vicaroy  for  an  American  gentleman,  requesting  compensation 

■evere  losses  which  tlic  latter  had  suffered  tbruugh  the 

luct  of  the  iiong  merchaats.     This  address,  on  ic&  being 

fistad  to  come  from  an  American,  was  returned  unopened,  with  a 

I  order  from  the  viceroy,  directing  the  ilong  merchants  to 

the  Americans  in  general,  '  that  none  of  their  nation  were 

to  address  the  government  in   tiie  Chiiie»e  character, 

bemg  a   privilege  exclusively  granted  to  die  Company  in  the 

I9lb  year  of  Keaking' — in  fact,  wrested  from  the  government  by 

die  British  factory,  a/ter  a  eourse  of  steady  peraeverance.  and  by 

wialdipg  iba  wbola  weight  of  the  trade  in  order  to  obtain  this,  and 

m  loag  Mof  Olfc«r  rights  and  immunities,  which  had  been  so  long 

^dented  tbem. 

Let  us  aoiar  take  a  view  of  the  return  trade  in  tea.     Dr.  Adam 

loiitb  obterves  *  that  the  old  East  India  Company  complained  in 

the   year    1730,  of  the   competition   of   certain    private    traders 

ng  tJie  price  of  goods  in  [ndia  (before   it  belonged  to  us)  so 

I,  tint  tbey  were  not  worth  the  buying;  and   coiuhutj  thii   by 

llf,  tbot    'the   extrunrdinury  demand  which  that  competition 

could  occasion,   muni   have   been    hut  as  u  drop  of  ia  ater  in  the 

rnsctx'eauof  Indian  commerce.'     With  India,  tlie  que»lioii 

now  little  concern  ;  but  we  will  take  leave  to  observe  with  re» 

ird  to  China,  that  the  immensity  of  its  ocean  can  tu  us  be  unty 

matter  of  innocent  conjecture,  us  Ujng  as  the  contents  of  that 

are  dnhbh^il  out  to  Kuropearu  through  ihe  narrow  channel 

of  aevcii  or  eight  llonj^  nicrchantSj  in  C'oruoo  ansi-iubled.     4Mic 

ci^taut  and  prolundit)  of  the  waters,  on  the  otiier  side  of  tlie  im- 

»  B.  f .  cb  1.  ■ 
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passable  dike,  concern  us  little  more  than  tlic  oceans  which  perhap«i 
exist  in  the  moon;  until,  at  least,  we  may  think  it  worth  while»  by 
a  partial  conquest  of  the  countrVi  to  compel  the  Chinese  tu  ndm  t 
us  on  something  like  equal  terms.*      Dr.    Smith   himself  puti 
forth  the  truism,*)"  that  '  a  country  wliicli  neglects  or  despitef^ 
foreign  commerce,  ond  which  admits  d»e  vessels  of  foreign  nationt' 
into  one  or  two  of  its  ports  only,  cannot  transact  tlie  same  quan- 
tity of  business  which  it  might  do  widi  ditferent  laws  and  insti- 
tutions.'    It  is  only  with  thedribblings  of  their  ocean,  granted  ti{ 
us  by  the  Chinese  during  our  good  behaviour,  that    wc   have  anj 
tiling  to  do,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  would    take  gooi 
care  to  enhance  the  price  of  the   Pactolian  lill,  in  exact    propoi 
tion  to  the  eagerness  and  ineptitude  with  which  they  saw  lis  6'n 
posed  to  struggle  for  it.     The  argument  must  never  presnppoi 
any  thing  so  totally  opposite  to  the  existing  fact,  as  that  China 
disposed  to  open  her  foreign  commerce  to  the  extent  to  which 
might  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  Europeans  to  push  it. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  our  China    trade,   the  Coinpanv   scu 
their  ships  singly  to  Canton,  each  with  its  agent  on  buard^  until 
was  soon  found  that  ever)'  individual,  bidding  alone,  was  no  mati 
for  the  Hong  merchants  in  their  con^roo ;   while   the   endless  ani 
intolerable  aggressions  suffered  from  the  tyrannical   government^ 
and  the  insolent  people,   reduced  thein   to  the  brink  of  givins  up' 
the  commerce   altogeihcr,  as   the   Spaniards   Im\e   since  done  al 
Amoy,  producing  a  crisis,  in  short,  vhich  the  tradc-dorlois  wonM 
fain  bring  about  again.     The  establishment  of  a  local  factnrv,  the, 
heads  of  which,  lising  to  their  stations  by  seniority,  must,  uf  n 
ccbsity,  purchase  knowledge  by  some  twenty  years'  residence, 
who,  by  holding  the  whole  commerce  in  their  single  hands,  michl 
encounter  nionopolv  with  monopoly,  and  power  and  oppiessjtm  uiti 
something  like  a  counteracting  check  ;  such   u    nicafure   was  (hal 
ob\ious  dictate  of  necessity,  ond  its  success  has  fur  snrpft»}«d  (hoi 
niojit  s:int>uini-  anticipationv, — raising  our  trade  loan  uiiparriltcleil^ 
height,  while  that  of  evcr>'  other  couuliy,  America    included,  baft 
cither  vanished  or  declined.      Many   intelligent   Americniu    hare 
confessed,  aflt  r  a  }ear  or  two's  residence  ut  Canton,  that  tlic  Lng. 
Ifth  s)-stem  has  been  a  protection  to  fhentselves  in  some  ros(HH-i*»i 
They  have  long  been  com|wlletl  lo  adopt  the  expedient  of  lixmg 
great  number  of  resident  agents  on  the  fipot,  with  considcrabh 

♦  Till*  ii  ■  cri*i»  for  Vfhicli  tlic  Iratle-doclon  are  quite  )>rcpaiotl.     'Hie  ^ 
qur.leiJ  in  ihe  Momintf  Umtid  fur  Jftnunry  6  : — *  A  few  hayonctft  wouM  do  rn 

^tiratmmi  wilh  tbcin  (lh«I  \%,  ihr  \  ''--  ■  -■ thmi  %\\  Ot    ' 

i»ori.l,  for  iliey  uein  vt*\\y  my  i.ut  timt  of  i  ; 

rrallv  (ti  «uc))  c*H?  /xrcPto  in,'u«/i.  ^      .  i,"     H.is'Mriil    „       ^^.^sO 

limply  nrani — foreine  Ihcm  to  tmla  wiUi  ut.     tlcrc  i*Artf  tr^de  »lUi  a  woffMCvi 

f  B.i.  ch.9.  • 
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cstublishmcnCs,  the  aggregate  of  M-hicb  must  exceed  tiie  expense 
of  the  Cooipany's  single  one,  and  which  occasion  a  charge  of 
never  leas  than  tive  per  cent,  on  all  business  transacted.  Ltut 
the  cnnnec'ling  link  of  union  between  these  has  been  wanting, — 
tlietraileof  the  Americans  has  rnpidtv  declined,  and  they  have 
suffered,  moreover,  disgrace  and  discomliturc  so  horrible,  so  un- 
endurable, Uiat  their  consul  in  18^21,  a  man  of  honour  and  feel- 
ingp  rangned  tlie  empty  title  which  could  invent  hint  with  no 
powvr  to  avert  such  visitations  from  his  countrymen.  Uut  more 
of  this  |KCsently. 

Tbe  instrumentality  of  the  Company  in  keeping  down  the 
price  of  leaii,  (an  advantage  which,  as  all  oUiers  buy  after  them, 
must  uf  course  extend  beyond  themselves,)  we  will  prove  by  a 
^MUgle  iastunoc.      in  the  year  181!),  the  manufacturers  of  black) 

t,  uilb  uhom  the  Hong  merchants  couiract  for  that  article, 
lioping  to  carry  tlieir  point  by  union  and  perseverance,  cuiubrned 
for  the  puqjosc  of  raising  its  price     Our  annual  purchase  of  these 

lA  is  to  llie  amount  of  l,j<)0,O00/.  sterling.  This  fonuidable 
^Boalition  was  met  by  tlic  council  of  the  factory  resolving,  on  the 
S^d  of  Decouil>er» 

'  to  adopt  some  decisive  line  of  conduct,  which  .should  convince  the 
Chinr^r,  that  thr  apprehension  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience,  to 
which  the  C-omjiany  were  exposed  by  the  detention  uf  the  ships,  should 
not  induce  thvin  to  swerve  from  the  resolutions  they  had  deemed  it 
right  to  form,  or,  l>y  "'(^needing  to  the  attempted  innovations,  permit 
a  system  lo  be  established,  wliich  it  would  liercafter  be  out  oi  their 
power  to  Bulivert.'  Tlie  committee  add,  '  We  consider  the  termv 
proposed,  and  the  threat?  held  out,  by  this  body  to  be  so  perfcctljf 
inadmissible,  that  any  alternative  is  preferable  to  snlimission.  We 
are.  however,  vietinng  the  subject  in  its  worst  aspect,  and  sup|>osing, 
contrary  to  all  general  principles,  that  mep,  whose  decided  interest' 
it  it  to  accept  our  terms,  will  continue  to  be  held  in  thraldom  by  a 
few  rich  indinduals,  who,  by  their  sujjerior  capital,  are  better  able 
to  bear  the  heavy  rate  of  interest,  and  to  support  the  loss  they  will 
entail  on  thrmAelvev,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  line  of  conduct  they 
h*re  adopted.'  • 

The  combination  broke  up  about  the  I  Ith  of  Januar)*,  until 
lich  lime  it  was  necessary  to  ddniu  tlic  greater  numbrr  of  ships  ; 
"«nd  the  conspiracy  was  thus  defeated  by  n  steady  perseverance  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Companj'a  servants,  which  it  would  be  quite' 
ndicuK>us  to  expect  from  a  number  of  sep.inUe  individunts, 
bidding  against  each  other,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  the  cx- 
pcnars  ond  riskj  of  such  a  port  as  Canton.     We  may  add,  tliat 
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any  experiment  like  the  above  has  never  again  been  tried  u| 
rtie  factory. 

$om«^  of  our  iiiiinformerl  readers  will  probably  be  surprucd 
thr  fnllowing  plain  statement  of  fact*)^  preHenting  a  picturr 
comnierciitl  truiiMactionH,  as  peculiar  as  the  general  chnracler 
the  people  among  whom  they  have  arisen ;  nnti  Hhowing 
wholesome  power  possessed  by  the  United  Omipany  over 
otherwise  formidable  knot  of  mandarin  jnercJianUf  at  tiMy 
emphnticalty  styled  by  their  own  government.  All  sample* 
tea,  tendered  by  the  lloiijrs,  are  sent  to  the  British  factory^ 
l<Hli:<-d  in  the  '  Tea  Hall.'  These  are  carefully  examii 
tin  Companv'n  inspectors,  who  employ  five  or  six  tetta  fari 
purpose ;  but  whose  best  r|ualitication  for  the  office  ia, 
gathered  experience  of  years,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
the  tricks  of  the  Chinew  manufacturers.*  The  inspectow  deci< 
on  the  character  of  each  tender,  according  to  a  regular  claasn 
tion,  in  a  slowly  desrending  series  fnmi  *  gof>d  '  down  to  * 
ordinar>/  each  with  its  established  price  affixed.  The  matter 
so  far  arranged,  and  the  fiuperior  lots  considered  as  acce| 
But  now  observe  the  sec|ucl.  \\  hen  the  leas  are  leaily  for  still 
menl,  and  even  stamped  witli  the  Company's  mark,  the  ins| 
repair  to  wliere  they  are  laid  out,  and  select  at  random  a  propoi 
lion  of  the  chests  for  examination.  Should  these  not  pi 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  inspected  samples,  the  partirular  U 
is  at  once  reduced  the  rc<|niHite  number  of  degrees  in  tlie  scale 
appreciation,  or,  if  it  be  at  all  below  the  Company's  standi 
rrjfrtcd  altogether.  The  Hong  merchant  submits  in  silence,  fc 
the  Company  is  not  to  be  treated  like  a  solitary  trader.  Bi 
this  is  not  all.  Should  any  number  of  chests,  on  being  oprni 
in  l^mdun,  be  fouml  to  have  been  plundered  or  ndulteratt 
on  their  passage  down  to  the  bltip  at  W'hampoa,  the  Hoi 
nierchAul  of  whom  Uiey  were  bought  is  debited  tlie  rsai 
amount  in  the  Conipanv*it  bookb,  and  nevrr  dreams  of  raiaii 
an  objection.  Uut  w^tuM  it  not  be  unreasonable  and  prepc»- 
terous  to  expect,  towards  individual  tiadcrs,  an  acquiescence 
from  tJie  powerful  Consoo,  which,  towards  die  Company,  is  pri 
fectly  intelligible? — tirst,  because  it  is  not  worth  the  C'  »' 

wliilt'  to  abuse  the  concessiiun  ;  and,  secondly,  because  ii  r 

luive  the  |>ower  to  enfoice  this  most  necessary  ilMck  iipoi,  < 

tdivhout-sty.      Such  are  the  indis|>cnsable  safeguards  u- . 
;     •  A  few  yr«r«  idtc*  It  «r»  4i«cov«r*d,  lh*l  Uit  tvu  wtrv  trpqutntly  mmt4  wilh 
(ittil,  t>T  an  e«rthy  drtrilw  itroBfly  iinpr«|iwlcil  «iifi  iron,  whidi  iii»d«  iIm 
wriitii  ticavtcr.  but  w»  no  inpruvemcnl  to  tJi«  cunirnts  bf  Uic  lra.fjut.     T1>«M 
|jivt<l  for    tJte   (lelcdioit  of  thn    wu   a  |MjMcrful  niA^nvt,  whicli  bejng  •tirred  aboul 
tatong  ihc  lttvc*y  camv  out  tD«nut«ti  with  Uj«  vkutiw  in  quMtioBi 
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anprmcipled  set  of  xnoDopollsts,  and  such  the  system  which  has 
enoblrd  the  Company  to  Weep  up  tlie  quality  of  its  importeil  teas, 
•o  u  to  increase  the  consumption  bevond  that  of  the  whole  civr- 
.Itted  world  besides,  aud  to  pay  at  the  same  time  a  net  nnnual 
Tavenue  of  between  three  and  four  millions.  Some  of  the  dis- 
appointed Americans,  whose  tea  speculations  have  been  ruined  by 
the  low  prices*  in  Holland  and  America,  would  gladly  see  us 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  themselves.  They  have  whined 
patlietiralty  about  the  Company  hjrannizing  over  the  Hong 
:hnnis  ;  but  it  is  such  tyranny  as  Uie  wolfs  keeper  exercises 
orer  the  UHDlf. 

Although  unanswerable  documents  show  that  those  who  con- 
duct iIh*  China  trade  are  paid  by  a  commissiou  of  only  txco  per 
cent.,  while  fix>e  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  commission  charged  by 
private  agents  at  Canton,  certain  persons  have  ventured  to  raise  ii 
crj  sbout  the  high  remuneration  of  the  Company's  servants,  llie 
trust  reposed  in  men  who  have  the  annual  outlay  of  two  millions 
Vtetitngy  superadded  to  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  most 
vnmaoftgeabte  govenmient  on  eartli  ;  the  fact  that  the  snialluesH 
of  their  number  infinitely  counterbalances  the  amount  of  each  in- 
dividual's pay, — all  this  has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view. 
The  president  of  the  British  factory,  after  a  progressive  service  in  the 
country  of  some  twentv  years,  and  for  conducting  an  intercourse 
wfaufie  viJue  is  best  proved  by  the  noise  made  about  it,  receives  be- 
tirecD  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  a  sum  thnr  was 
lately  paid  to  the  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales' island,  in  importance 
a  second  Barnfaria,  Our  residency  at  Canton  is,  in  fart,  air  ne- 
cessary, and  infinitely  more  profitable,  than  the  college  of  KussiauH 
at  Peking,  which  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg!!  wisely  esla- 
bltafaed  as  a  nurserv  tor  \oung  men,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
aeae  and  of  their  language  might  make  them  useful  public  servants. 
That  wo  did  not  irretrievably  commit  ourselves  at  Peking,  and  for- 
tnaily  acknowledge  Englishmen  llie  slaves  of  the  Chine>e  emperor, 
by  licking  the  dust  before  his  feet,  we  have  to  thank  the  experience 
of  the  Britinh  factory,  and  the  firmness  of  Sir  George  Staunton. 
llie  peri<xl  that  has  elapsed  since  Lord  Arahersl*»emba.'iay»  unex- 
ampled for  its  freedom  from  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Chiiu'se, 
ami  marked  by  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
the  goxernmi'tit  corrcspondeuce,  has  drinonHtratcd  the  blessed 
effects  of  Huch  wise  and  determined  conduct,  m  proving  to  thc«e 
haughty  Asiatics  'that  England  will  not  do  any  Ming  for  the  sake 
of  the  tiadc/ — as  our  friends  tlie  Portuguese  and  Americans  have 
often  tric<i  to  make  thrm  beheve.      It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
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apparent  failure  of  tlie  mission  was  destined  to  prove  the  best  kind 
of  success,  by  having  taught  the  Cliinese  to  respect  us.  It  is  an 
iudisputablc  fact,  thai  tiie  suui  total  of  tlie  ^atn  which  accrued  to 
the  Dutch,  from  the  abject  compliance  of  their  ambassador,  was 
a  heap  of  half-gnaived  bones  from  the  onippror's  table!  This 
was  literally  and  truly  all  that  the  high  spirited  and  politic  func- 
tionary gained  for  himself  and  his  country,  by  hammering  his 
bump  of  veuerativencss  against  tlie  ground  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  The  Chinese,  as  they  led  Mynheer  and  bis 
suite  through  the  country,  never  misled  a  plausible  pretext  for  in- 
sisting ou  tlieir  repeating  these  dignified  evolutions,  iu  return  for 
every  dinner  that  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  emperor's  l>ount\; 
aud  the  embarrassment  of  a  Dutch-built  stern  iu  tight  inexpres- 
sibles, afforded  good  sport  to  those  insolent  barbarians.  So  much 
for  the  wisdom  of  performing  the  Ko'fow,  Hut  it  is  tlie  uniform 
policy  of  the  half-civilized,  ultra-Gangetic  nations,  from  Torlary 
southward  U>  Siam,  to  wheedle  you,  by  false  promises,  into 
making  a  beast  of  yourself;  and  when  you  stand  self-degraded, 
witlkout  a  word  to  say  iu  your  own  favour,  fo  treat  you  exactly 
as  such  base  conduct  deserves.  Our  readers  may  recollect 
perusing,  in  a  former  number  of  tliis  journal,  the  ill  success 
of  the  goveruor-geueral's  envoy  to  Siam.*  This  dignitary,  after 
wading  for  two  hours  in  his  sfockings  through  nmd  and  water. 
in  token  of  humility,  lo  the  royul  elephants  and  moiikies,  had  die 
nioitification  to  observe  the  utter  failure  of  his  mission,  which  by 
a  little  more  firmness  and  self-respect  might  have  commanded 
aomething  like  decent  treatment.i- 

The  subject  of  our  intercourse  witli  China  resolves  itself,  of 
course,  into  considerations  of  a  two-fold  nature,  commercial  atid 
political ;  and  after  having  already  shown  (he  benefit  that  our  trade 
has  derived  from  the  resident  factory  at  Canton,  we  will  exhibit 
the  good  ser\'ice  that  the  same  liody  has  rendered  to  the  public  o« 
occusionn  when  unavoidable  accidents  have  brought  it  into  colli- 
sion witli  the  haughty  aud  tyrannical  government  of  the  rountry. 
The  contempt  and  exclusion  in  which  the  Chinese  hold  strangers 
makes  the  ignorant  populace  so  insolent  and  aggressive,  while  al 
the  same  time  this  scon)  is  so  well  repaid  by  the  other  party,  par- 
ticularly the  Knglish,  that  atfruys  arc  not  oidy  more  probable  but 

•   No.  LXV.  pi^  uT. 

f    Tliia  wu.  liv  ihe  wajr,  if  we  ■»  to  believe  otw  of  tha  pamphlets  on  our  Ut4«.  Uu 
very  perton  who  liid  totae  years  before,  in  a  coolcmporary  review,  abuwd  ibe  coadycij 
of  our  rmbaffv  a(  Prkin^.  ami  Atlaeked  our  factory  al  Canlon  in  ati  absurd  Camifo 
tw<  o^rility.     The  '  l^Uer  from  a  ReMilent,*  &r..,  olMervea  of  k 

Vi*  II  conacicnce  drride,  dial  '  a(  Uie  very  liroc  he  ml  184 

atoi^  .viit  o(  lltc  Kft%l  IntlU  Company,  No  iii«l  not  hlunh   to  r«cwv«' 

iitualiont  al  their  haitiU,  at»d  ta  aiil  that  rery  mtcm  which  |>erbttps  on  tlw  Mne  (ley  h« 
bed  Ufauuretl  tu  kiltfy  through  nglu  anU  wrvbf. 
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(ually  more  frequent,  about  the  Canton  river,  than  on  any  other 
t  in  the  world.     \Vhile  the  chancer  of  fatal  accidents  are  thuftij 
ultip1ie<],  tlie  local  government  has  invariably  shown  that  any  Eu-*| 
pcan  homicide  who  may  happen  to  fall  inlotlieir  hands,  whetlier' 
ilty  or  not  guilty  of  murder,  is  at  once  put  to  death,  not  according 
the  law,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.    An  increased  acquaintance 
ith  the  iruititutions  of  Cnnia  has  put  ua  in  possession  of  the  fact 
they  perfectly  understand  ihe  distinctions  between  culpable^ 
ble,  and  jusfifiabh  homicide;  and  that,  in  the  adraimstratioQ' 
the  law  towards  natives,  the  above  distinctions  are  strictly  kepi 
view.    The  Chinese  government  has  pretended  that  *  foreigners, 
all  be  tried  and  sentenced  acconling  to  the  established  laws,'  but' 
c  experience  has  too  plainly  shown  that  they  are  not  so  tried  or' 
nished, — but  seized   only  to    be   strangled   after  a  mock   trial, 
legal  safeguard   given  to  the  native  is  withheld    from   thi 
r.     After  being  capitally  condemned,  every  native  prisoner] 
cepl  ui  aggravated  cases  of  treason,  &c.)  is  allowed  the  benefit 
ic  dehiy  arising  from  an  appeal  to  the   Emperor  himself,  by' 
warrant  alone    he  can    be  executed,     lliis  benefit,   by  «) 
infamous  enactment,  passed  in  1733,  at  the  rerommendafioni 
local  govemmrnt  of  Canton,  was  expressly  taken  away  from 
rcigners  !      Such   gross   partiality, — such  sanguinar}'  injustice^* 
mands  the  vigilant  care  and  ready  interference  of  our  authoriticyj 
China  to  protect  British  subjects ;  and  we  are  content  to  res! 
e  claim  of  the  Canton   factory  to  the  gratitude  and  approbar-' 
n  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  hrmnes»  and  success  with   Mhicli 
cy  have  protected  the  lives  of  Englishmen,  at  all  risks  and  losses' 
iheniaeKes  and  the  Company,  ever  since  the  Chinese  gave  iheni 
e  first  specimeu  of  pertidy  in   the  fatal  case  of  the  gunner  in 
'84.    The  instances  of  tlieir  generous  and  successful  interference 
cilljcr  so  well  known,  or  mav  be  so  easily  learned  by  a  reference 
Sir   Cieorge   Staunton's   '  Nlisccllancous   Notices,'  or   to  the 
amcntary  evidence  on  ihc  subject,   that  we  will  not  detail 
kere.     One  thing,  however,   is  certain,  that   no  power  or 
larncc,  but  such  as  the  East  India  Company  exerci»cs  over  thoi 
iacsCf  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  prove  equal  to  the  accomplish** 
nt  of  sucli  ends,  witlwut  actual  war.     Nay,  in  the  last  case  of 
c  frigate  Topaze,  they  laughed  at  Captain  Ricliardson,  and  told 
m  they  knew  no  Englbli  uutliority  but  the  Company's  factory. 
As  u  signal  contiast  to  the  instances  uf  our  own  countrymen,  we 
rill  shortly  Atnte  the  unhappy  and  disgraceful  American  c;ise  which 
curred  In  1S'31,  whtfu  nn  Italian  sailor,  on  board  a  vessel  of  the 
nited  States,  accused  of  murdering  a  Chinese  woman,  was  dc- 
red  op  to  the  government   and   strangled,    though  pcrfrctly 
ocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  The  Aiucricnn  citptnins  and 
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agenlSy  whose  commercial  proceedings  were  put  a  Mop  trt  uatii 
iBtuftctioa  sboulfj  be  made  to  the  go^erument,  persuaded  tbis  poor 
ItaHun^  by  oune  Teiraoova,  that  lie  would  certainly  be  ftcqaiued^ 
and  shortly  restored  to  bis  ship  !  No  »oooer,  howetvr,  wms  he  ia 
the  bauds  of  the  Chineae,  ihaii  a  mock  trial  wm  ioskhuted, 
which  not  a  single  AmerkaD  was  praeat.  A  body  df  tlie 
tains  and  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships  igywufed  to 
the  Cons(M  or  Court-house,  but  were  refused  admittance,  on  the 
plea  that,  as  the  prisoner  wa^  an  Americani  it  wan  no  mSmu  of 
theirs.  It  was  afterwards  learned,  from  some  of  the  CbincM 
who  were  present,  that  after  some  questions  put  to  the  |x>or  nun, 
and  the  pretended  examination  of  two  witnessc.4,  they  pruduced 
a  paper  which  they  adrised  him  to  sign,  by  imprinting  the  mark 
of  his  open  hand  upon  it  in  n-d  ink.  They  represented  to  Un 
tliat  this  was  merely  a  statement  of  the  trial,  wluch  mtut  be  aest 
to  Peking  for  inspection,  and  that  on  the  return  of  an  ttaawtr  htl 
would  most  likely  be  immediately  acquitted.  The  unfortunate  man^ 
surrounded  bv  strangers,  and  put  oA'  his  guard  by  the  fair  prombce 
of  a  principal  security  merchant,  imprinted  his  hand  oo  the 
All  further  proceedings  were  instantly  stopped — it  wma  a  < 
•ion  of  his  guilt.  Four  Terraiiovaf  slill  ignorant  of  his  fate, 
taken  to  prison,  and,  according  to  Chinese  custom  in  condemned 
ca^es,  his  irons  were  taken  off,  and  he  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drmlu 
On  the  fourth  or  hfih  day  after,  tiie  security  merchants  who 
attended  his  trial  visited  him,  and  told  him  tliat  a  nrply 
had  been  received  from  Peking  (distant  120(J  miles),  and  that 
it  wax  nccesaary  he  should  go  into  the  city,  and  hear  the  n^sult. 
The  wretclied  man.  in  high  hopes  of  a  speedy  liheratiou, 
fuUv  obeyed  ;  he  was  token  into  the  city,  uud  tlie  tirst  iuUma' 
be  liad  of  his  cruel  fate  was^  the  executioner  and  implemcnU 
death  before  him,  with  the  heads  of  decapitated  Chinese  huug 
round  un  open  spacf  crowded  with  native  sp<*rlators.  He  uttered 
4  rry  of  dr^pnir,  and  was  understood  to  protest  his  innooailc«y' 
uud  Cn  implore  the  !tii;ht  of  a  lunopean  or  American.  'Vhie 
cutiouer  paid  no  attention  to  his  outcries,  but  immediately 
ctfeded  to  sUaiiglo  him  according  to  the  horrid  ChiuFse  mcidc,  b/ 
the  gnMiual  tightiMiing  of  ropca  from  the  lower  extemities  uct* 
wanU.  liis  bones  wen-  all  broken,  and  the  mangled  remains 
the  victim  delivered  up  to  the  American  consul !  Fhiii  officer, 
aum  iif  hon<»ur  and  tccling,  as  we  have  before  observed  in  refcT' 
«f>ce  to  tlie  Mfune  ainv,  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  his  intcresl 
and  dLsuiitted  cnunirymen,  ihrrw  up  his  commission  instauil 
and  even  the  lower  urden*  of  the  Chinese  expressed  contempt  at 
ihe  wtlliu)^  bliodnesB  and  crcduhty  of  the  employers  of  the  nitse^ 
rable  itahan,  who,  to  secure  their  own  individual  profits,  per*: 
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suaded  the  ignorant  man  to  trust  hiouelf  to  a  Chinese  tribuna], 
diverted,  as  they  must  have  well  known  from  the  past,  of  all 
jostice  and  mercy  towards  white  strangers.* 

But  we  cannot  udduce  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  substantial 
lence  which  the  represeutatives  of  the  Company  exercise  over 
Canton  govemmeni,  nor  of  the  estimate  in  which  tliis  inAuence 
by  the  natives,  than  by  stating,  that  when  natives  thcmselrcs, 
witli  the  European  trade  as  pilots,  compradores,  or  even 
ig  merchants,  have  beeti  aggrieved  by  fearful  extortions,  (which 
[,  of  course,  fall   un   the  trade   at  last,)  they  hare   repeatedly 
engaged  the  good  ofHces  of  the  Company's  council,  who,  by  civil 

t temperate  remonstrance>,  addressed  to  the  proper  quarter, 
often  averted  the  threatened  evil.  It  must  never  be  for- 
Df  that  our  own  interest  imperatively  demands  a  iolerable 
>e  of  immunity  to  the  natives  themselves  in  their  dealings 
w,  since  we  must  ultimately  feel  the  rapacity  of  the  manda- 
lina,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  what  we  buy.  and  the  diminished 
pHreofwhat  we  sell.  In  a  review  of  the  Chinese  laws,  nothing 
is  more  vtcikiug  than  that,  witli  apparent  safeguards  against  every 
«ct  of  injustice  and  oppre^ion,  and  with  denunciations  of  the 
severest  punishments  against  every  abuse  of  authority,  there  should 
still  be  sn  much  of  the  evil  apparent  at  Canton.  We  must  not, 
bovever,  fonn  an  idea  uf  tlie  insecurity  of  property  generally,  from 
wfatt  we  see  of  it  at  this  remote  corner  of  the  empire,  among  die 
few  engaged  in  European  trade.     The  solution  of  the  paradox  is 

(by — thai  oppression  in  China  is  always  exercised  under  the  pre- 
It  of  some  law  violated,  or  tome  regulation  infringed.  >iow^ 
e  laws  and  regulations  at  Canton  are  peculiarly  hard  against  all 
who  presume  Xo  deal,  in  any  way,  with  strangers,  without  an  ex- 
press license ;  and  in  tlic  retiiial  of  this  license,  or  the  question  of 
Its  powets  and  extent,  an  unbounded  lif  Id  for  the  exercise  of  opprcs* 
lion  ofien  itself.  A  boat  from  the  commissioner  of  customs,  and 
snotber  from  the  police,  axe  hooked  on  astern  oi  every  sliip,  from 
ber  fint  entrance  into  the  river  until  the  moment  of  her  de- 
parture ;  and  llic  verv  porirrs  who  carry  goods  for  foreigners  are 
[ially  licensed!  The  Company  have  contrived  to  do  swny 
means  and  pretexts  of  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  tiiough  many 
immunities  which  they  have  obtuiued  un?  resuictrd  to 
ihrmtthti  ;    they  could    hardly  be    expected,  in  fiict,  to  be  so 

fixotic  as  to  light  batth»  for  the  whole  world.  Evils  which 
of  Utile  consequence  at  present,  as  they  are  kept  under  by 
operation  of  the  present  system,  a  system  of  gradual  udapta- 

,.,.  •  .,..1  ,  v(.    »iL  n [....,  ii,  ^  CUj^w,  'cwry  mi  ■  !«£«  Inde  wilb 
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tioii  to  ihe  neceantics  of  the  case,  would,  under  a  total  change  of 
circumstances^  and  after  the  confusion  produced  by  the  downfi 
of  the  Conipanv,  break  out  into  full  and  nnrontmllcd  action.—] 
We  confess  that,  ia  the  whole  circuit  of  our  great  globe,  ihi 
appears  to  ourselves  no  people  with  whom  we  should  be  less  willinj 
to  try  experiments  than  the  Chinese,  and  that  we  heartily  con* 
in  the  following  opinion,  lately  expressed  by  Sir  George  Staui 
Inn,  in  a  private  leller  which  ue  have  seen: — *  Tlie  bom< 
maxim,  to  "  let  well  alone,"  had  never  n  more  appropriate  appli 
cation,  I  think,  ihnn  to  the  state  of  things  in  Clunn,  where  ever 
step  you  take  (and  steps  you  mutil  lake  when  your  honour 
rights  are  in  danger)  is  a  species  of  groping  in  the  dark,  and  m 
seldom  per  ignes  HuppositosJ' 

To  conclude. — 1(  a  great  public  body,  which  has  so  well 
charged  its  trust  in  every  relation,  both  commercial  and  pulttical 
raising   our  conmierce   with    China  to  an   amount   which    v»«tlj 
exceeds  the  free  trade  of  ihe  Americans,  and  of  ihe  whole  worl 
besides,  and    maintaining  our   respect  a  hi  lily  in  a  way   which  hi 
called  forth  the  approbation  of  the  Chinese   themselves^ — if  thi 
body,  and  die  system  inseparable  from  it,  are  to  be  overtlirowi 
let  it  not  be  for  any  contingent  advantages,  or  for  the  mere  oul 
cries  of  ignorant  or  mischievous  individuals.       It  is  u  fact  beyo 
tiic  reach  of  controversy,  thai  Canton  has   long   been  inundatcj] 
with  our  manufactures,  which  are  now   selling  at  prices   rood 
below  the  cost  of  production.      \Vhere,  then,  will  be  llie  gain 
our  home  industry?      All  the   ports  of  China,  except  Cantoi 
are  as  eficclually   barred  by   national  jealousy  as  those   of  Ji 
pan;    and    to   awaken    this  jealousy,    by    overthrowing   a  loi 
estiiblished   ayslrni,    is,    we    hundjly   apprehend,    the   very   w>j|j 
not  to  gain  more,  but  to  lose  what  \vr  now  posses  in  a  stnl 
incomparably  superior   to   every   oilier  European  nulion.      Wil 
regard    to   the   rt'lnm   trade,   we   have   already    shown    how    oi 
facloi-y  has  combuted  the  narrow  monopoly  of  the  Chinese,  an 
prevented  the  otherwise  certain  rise  in  the  prices  of  tea.     But 
will  state  ihr  consequences  of  a  promiscuous  trade,  nearly  in  ll 
words  of  the  *  Letter'  from  Canton,      Vour  free-traders  will  lint 
the  Chinese  audiorlties  and   the  mandarin  merchants  too  untrue  U 
ablr  t«»  be  coped  wilh  ;  they  wdl  soon  experience  the  contempt  \x 
which  ihi^  people  profi'^ses  to  hold  foreigners  and  foreign  coi 
mcrce ;  tlicy  will  soon  discover  their  error,  if  they  imagine  xhi 
ran  persuade  the  Chinese  \o  consider  disputes  with   indivtili 
traders  as  entailing  on  them  any  estimable  fraction  of  the  risk  au 
disadvantage  which  ihey  inctir  in   a   contest  wilh   a  powerful   an 
united  body  likr  ilir  Mnsl  India  Company — possessed  of  a  wrigl 
and  intluence  cc]ual  lo  stand  against  ihcui^-of  erclu$ivc  righi 
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gained  by  Uiat  inllueuce,  aod  still  openly  denied  to  Americans 
und  all  odier  private  traders.  Absence  uf  unanimity  and  com- 
bined oper;ition  will  encourage  Uie  Chinese.  There  will  be  no 
one  to  whom  the  aggrieved  free-trader  can  apply  for  redress.  If 
he  goes  to  a  mere  consul,  the  Chinese  government  disdains  to 
commiiuicate  with  him ;  if  to  u  llong  merchant,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Consoo  ;  or  if  ever  so  willing  to  do  a  good-natured  act  on 
an  indiflerent  occasion,  be  has  too  much  lo  solicit  on  his  own  J 
account,  find  entertains  too  just  u  dread  of  the  mundnrinH  wlio  are 
I  not  nii'rchants,  to  forwuid  any  appeal  to  them  which  might  involve  ' 
^Huinsclf  tn  trouble. 

^^    If,  however,  the  raging  hunger  of  experiment  which  charac- 
Hfcrises  iis  at  present,  and  uhich  has  generally  hitherto  '  iastead  of 
P'Tiuil,  chewe«l  bitter  ashes/ — if  this   must   be  gratified,   let  not 
'      every  thing  be  risked  at  once.      \Vc  have  already  expressed  our 
^^JKlief  (hnt  there  are  points  which  might  be  modilied,  if  not  with 
Plpny  piobpect  of  advantage,  yet  without  much  chance  of  danger 
r     or  detriment.       We   have   seen  thai   private   Uritibh   traders  from] 
^Jiidia,   placed   under  the  control  and   protection   of  tlie  factory,! 
^■■ve  succeeded  in  a  trade  of  rate  produce.     Lei  the  same  license] 
^^■e  granted  to  private  traders  from  Ungland,  however  unpromising j 
^^Ble  profipect,  for  momt/ncivrcd  goods.       Let   them    aild   to    die  I 
^^nraps  nf  unsaleable   Btitish  and  Luropean  articles  already  takeaj 
I       lo  Cantot» — ad  Ub'ttum.     The  license  lias,  in  fact,  for  a  long  lime  I 
kMub»lautinlly  existed  ;  and  India  or  Sincaporehavc  for  several  veal's  I 
^■•cr^'cd  a^  a  convenient  channel.     Let  private  ships  have  leave  to 
[      take  leas  lo  all  our  colonies,  and  lo  every  country  in  the  world — - 
fxcept  I^igland;  since  that  must  not  only  annihilate  the  Company, 
with  their  dividends  and  their  rcn»ittances,  hut  pro«Uice,  instantly  I 
and  inevitablv,  llie  most  inconvenient  results   to  Uie    Chancellor 
of   the  jAchequcr.       In  short,  Icl   British  ^ubjccte  of  every  de- 
scription be  able  to  do  all  that  the  Americans  have  hitherto  laien 
ftaid  to  do  for  them  ;  and  when  they  have  met  with  the  same  suc- 
ccas,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  ardour  will  in  like  manner  be 
materially  cooled.       In  such   case,   however,  we  would  strongly 
advise,  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  the  president  of  the  Uritish^l 
ctory  should  have  the  adtlitional  title  of  King's  Constd.       WeJ 
not  recommend    this    in    reference   to   the   Chinese^   for  they 
mrithcr  know  nor  caie   what  such  tiiltn  mean,  and  ha\e  already 
their  contempl  for  what  lo   them  arc   mere  empty  names  •] 
if  the   resort  of  private  British   traders  to  Canton  is  to  bifl 
ially  facililatcil,  there  will  be  a  prodigious  increase  of  disa*^ 
gracsble  colli8ion<t  of  all  sortH.and  the  newcomers  will  have  fewcri 
jWrtitxU   fnr   bring  ttoublehome,  if  our  chit-f   resident   liavr    the 
•uperudded  to  the  auLgiancc  of  authority.      It  is  obvious 
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enough,  persons  proceeding  direct  from  EngUad  would  have  ft 
greater  iuclinalioii  to  dispute  the  orders  of  ftnotticer  oot  expremij 
delegated  bv  the  crown,  than  tho5c  who,  coming  froro  India,  have 
been  acrU8toi«e<l  to  nee  the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Company  fully 
recogaisedy  and  to  comport  iheaiselves  accordingly. 
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EUSONb  contracting  for  property  held  by  title  are  expoacd 
to  the  risk  (in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  such  truiuactUMv) 
of  being  mialcd  by  an  apparent  title — a  species  of  impoeitioM 
re<|uiring  no  in^rnuity,  fur  it  mav  be  practised,  in  many  ci 
merely  by  withboldnig  a  deed^  and  inviting  to  thniie  who  hi 
diictnled  boueflty,  but  fear  shame,  because  it  retpiiies  no 
plioeii  and  the  discover)*  of  tlie  fraud  may  generally  be  postponed 
till  tlje  {>erpetrator  ia  in  his  grave,  Thiit  danger  has  been  met,  is 
mo6t  civilized  cotmtries,  by  registers  of  title-ilceds.  These  rcp^ 
tera,  as  might  be  expected,  arc  various  in  their  plans,  and  aim 
at  variou.H  objeets  ;  but,  in  every  case,  thi-y  profess  tu  enable  par- 
ties, investigating  a  title,  to  ascertain  that  do  iualiumeiit  ha* 
beeu  withheld  which  can  atlect  them  or  the  property  in  their  baml^ 
— in  abort,  dial  thev  are  nut  imposed  on  by  an  imperfect  Utliu 
The  obvious  pnuciple  of  such  an  establtshnteut  is,  to  rvauiro 
all  tJtlv-deeda  tu  be  registered  or  momorialibed,  and  to  enfofvs 
tluU  requiaition  by  dcoyiag  any  c^ect  to  insUumeuCs  not  regtatafMl 
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or  lueraorUlised,  or  attachiuf^  to  them  &oine  illative  iiiefficieucy ; 
and  ihc  highest  excellence  of  a  register  is,  to  contain  some  notico 
of  cv<:ry  iiislruroent  atlvcting  pnjpcrty,  and  means  hv  which  a 
pcnoa,  inveati^aiing  die  title,  may  starch  for  such  noticts  without 
rutk  of  miacamage,  aud  with  tlie  least  pusaiblu  expense  of  labour 
in  cxacnining  iiutrumenls  which  are  irrelevant.  A  register  tuay 
aim  at  other  objects :  it  may  contain  pedigrees,  and  be  made  a 
depoaicarv  of  original  deed^,  or  autlienticated  copies  ;  and  other 
matters,  highly  useful  in  perfecting  and  preserving  evidences  of 
title,  may  be  combined  witli,  or  engrafted  upon,  a  register  ;  but 
they  are  [not  essential  to  its  perfection,  and  are,  in  fact,  foreign  to 
ita  primary  purpoae. 

In  a  simple  state  of  society,  the  objecu  of  registration  were 
auawened  by  rules  attaching  notoriety  to  tranufcrs  of  hind.  Tliia 
notoriety  might  really  be  attained  when  the  immediate  occupicr^i 
or  the  person  receiving  tlic  rent,  wan  generally  the  abfiolute  owner; 
and  wben  transfers  were  of  rare  occurrence,  they  stood  some 
chance  of  being  rememberetl.  But^  when  lauila  become  subdi- 
vided, and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  broken  up  into  minute 
portions,  each  of  which  is  the  subject  of  freauent  transfer,  and 
undergoes  modifications  never  dreamt  of  in  smipler  limes,  noto»-' 
riety  of  transfers  ceaws  to  be  aimed  at;  for,  if  attainable,  it  would 
be  without  value,  when  men's  memories  are  too  much  crowded  to 
r«Utn  matters  in  uhich  they  have  no  immediate  iutcrcM.  Indeed, 
who  could  be  expected  to  remember  the  transfer  of  an  intoresty 
which  a  plain  man  could  not  describe,  or  even  comprehend  with* 
out  an  effort.  Under  ttie  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  no« 
luriety  of  tranafera.  without  any  better  record  than  the  fragile  mc-« 
DMry  of  witnesses,  was  a  rude  expedient,  and  suited  only  to  tlie 
rudc9t  tiroes.  In  England,  the  ineHicit-ncy  of  these  methods  has 
long  been  felt;  nnd,  accordingly,  fcotliuenta  have  fullen  into  di»« 
csae,  atlorumtJitii  are  at  an  end,  and  proclamations  on  ^ines  are  (for 
the  prvscni  purpose)  a  mere  farce.  Having  outgrown  the  expc 
•iiente  of  simpler  ages,  it  might  be  expecicci  that  we  should  hava 
l«d  tbc  wny  to  ntlier  nations,  or  at  least  rapidly  followcii  them,  id 
ihft  adoption  of  registration  as  a  more  periecl  substitute.  I'he  fact, 
howcvcTy  is  just  the  reverse ;  while  all  other  civilized  couniiiea 
Imw  such  e-stablishmcnts,  Englaud  is  without  uiiy  grncrsl  rrtri^t*  r 
of  Ittlc-xlrrds.       It   will,  pt-rhups,  be  imagined  thai 

making  regixtration  lesa  neceseary  in  this  cuuiii.*  u.^i«  vJ.^v- 
where;  but  in  this  instance,  also,  our  preconceived  notions  would 

us.       Every  imaginable  circuinitance  combin^«  to  asakS' 
tioa  desirable  here ;  laiid  in  parcelled  out  mto  the  niiriiAi 

-by  mcaiu  of  trusts,  it  is  invested  with  tlir  aitnbatotf'l 

ptmoiuililyy  and  made  to  undergo  every  coiu:ei%ublc  mat; 
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niorphosis  wliich  the  convenience  of  society,  and  even  the  CBpn< 
of  iiidividualsy  can  dictate;  and,  lasllv,  while  the  practice  i 
foreign  countries  shows  the  utility  of  registration  genernlly,  tl 
exnmples  of  Ireland^  and  of  York*  and  Middlesex  (where  the 
five  registers)  prove  that  there  \»  nothing  in  the  law  of  ICngUi 
fiindamentaliy  inconsistent  with  the  practice. 

The  Irish  registers,  and  the  existing  registers  in  England,  an 
however,  very  deficient,  and  there  arc  peculiarities  in  the  law  an 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  relating  to  land  in  this  kingdom,  whic 
create  groat  difticulties  in  devising  a  more  perfect  ])lau.  Tha 
ditliculties  have  been  considered  in^iu^nlountable  b^'  persons  wboi 
opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  there  is  no  doubt  thl 
thry  have  liitherto  kept  us  in  the  rear  of  other  nations,  iu  a  poll 
of  inleriinl  polity,  of  no  less  importance  than  the  secarity  of  titJi 
of  lauded  estates. 

There  arc  [>ersons  who  object  to  registration  as  uncalled  foi 
and  likely  to  be  mischievous,  without  reference  to  the  defects  b< 
longing  to  any  particular  plan.  Mr.  Cuote  seems  to  be  uf  di 
number;  in  his  pamphlet  be  broadly  states,  that  a  register  wuul 
injure  commercial  credit,  make  inconvenient  disclosures  of  famil 
transaciions,  lay  an  additional  tax  on  land,  and  render  titU 
insecure.  Now,  supposing  the  sort  of  credit  here  spoken  of  I 
be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  of  secresy,  and  diat  a  marria| 
settlement  ought  to  be  as  carefully  secluded  from  the  public  gaa 
as  an  Asiatic  bride  ;  there  is,  iu  fact,  no  reason  why  a  rrgisti 
should  violate  an\  of  these  privacies.  It  may  be  perfectly  ejfe< 
tuni  for  all  the  proper  purposes  of  a  register,  without  making  an 
disclosure  of  the  objects  of  the  instrument  registered  ;  or  if  it  fa 
thought  fit  to  register  deeds  at  lengtli,  means  may  be  lievisrd  h 
preventing  an  inspection  of  the  record,  except  by  persons  wh 
have  a  legitimate  purpose.  The  question  of  disclosure,  howevei 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  of  suflicient  importance  to  determin 
whether  deeds  should  or  should  not  l>e  r^.'gi^lered  at  length,  far  lei 
to  decide  \\helher  ihey  should  bo  registered  at  all.  These  objcc 
tions,  it  must  be  admitted,  arc  directed  against  »  paiticular  sup 
posed  system  of  registry;  but  Mr.  Coote  distinctly  states  that  h 
objects  to  the  general  policy  of  any  such  measure,  and  prrfei 
the  present  sysiem  of  protection  by  means  of  outstanding  Icgi 
vhtate*. 

Not  satisfied  witli  the  arguments  which  his  own  respectably, 
talents  suggest,  he   eiuleavours   to   terrify  his  opponents    by 
surmises   of   undiscovered   perils  attending   registration. 
men/  lie  says,  '  of  great  deptli  of   thought  and  general  leamin| 
who  have    preceded  u*,'  tlie  nnte  Jtgnmrmnona  fortcH  of  tlie  lai 
would  not  have  left  a  measure  unuccomplishe<l,  the  advantages 
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which  he  on  the  surface,  but  fur  sohd    abjections  which  a  deeper 
consideration   discloses.     We   have   never  been   suspected   of  ua  , 
undue  love  of  innovations,  but  \vc  cannot  come  up  to  Mr.  Coote'tf  | 
mark.     *  Tant  niienx  sans  donle  si  la  raison  est  d'autiqncorigine,  4 
maia  filt  elle  une   parveuue,  encore  faudroit-il  Taccueillir/       i'liia 
gentleman's  intimation  that  the  present  s^rstcm  '  works  well  *  for^ 
the  protection  of  the  coniuinnity,   resolves    ibelf  into   an  asser- 
tion without  proof,  and  he  must  L>e  satisfied  with   an  assertion  by 
way  of  answer.     In  our  opinion,  Uie  system  does  not  answer  well,  j 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  public  mind»  that  there  j 
is  no  such  thing  in  England   as    perfect  security  in  dealings  with  j 
real  estates.   U  estates  uvl- not  often  hst  from  defective  title-*,  such 
losses  do  occasionally  occur,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  the  benefit  oiasecurtty  upon  land  lost  or  dhniniskedt  by  causes 
which  a  register  would  remove.   The  facility  with  whicti  frauds  may 
be  oomioitted  Is   truly  alarming.     A    purchaser   has  no    possible  ' 
means  of  ascertaining  that  the  seller  of  an  estate  has  not  previously  < 
•ettled    it,   and    merely    retained    a   life  estate  or  some  oilier  iu- 
tert^t  cnlithng  hun    to   fclie  custody  of  the  deeds,  and  die  imme- 
diate enjoyment  of  the  rents.     When  an  estate  is  settled   on  one 
for  life,  and  the  reversion  e.\pectant  on  the  life  interest  limited  to 
another,  or  perliaps  to  several  others,  a  purchaser  from  the  tet)ant 
(or  life,  and  the  apparent  owners  of  die  reversion,  ha^  no  meana  ^ 
of  ascertaining   that  die  latter   have  not  mortgaged   or   sold   to  a  ' 
periton  who  would,  beyond  all  question,  exclmie   the  subsequent 
purchaser. 

Mr.  TyrrcU  mentions  the  case  of  a  person,  who,   being  tenant^ 
in  fee  <A  one  estate,  and  tenant  for  life  of  another,   procured  a 
private  art  of  parhnment  to  exchange  the  estates,     ile  then  went 
into  the  market  and   sold    the  estate  of  which  he  was  originally 
tenant  inff^,  merely  by  withhoMing  die  act  of  parliament;  audi 
in  due  time  sold  the  estate  of  which  he  was  originally  tenant /tr 
Vtfty  by  ptoduciug  die  title  acquired  by  the  act.     It  is  needless  to 
multiply  instances  of  this  description  :  they  are  not  unfrequ^^nty  \ 
aimI  are  generally  ruinous  in  their  consequences;  for  they  come  i 
)iVpoa  parties  unexpectedly,  who  arc  apt  to  consider  that  the  |>cr-J 
■nncDt  luture  of  the  land  itself  imparts  somethhig  of  its  own  pe-l 
calkr  stabilitv  to  dieir  title   to  its  enjoyment.     We  cannot  omit^ 
^'       point  which  wc  diink  nothing  but  the  habit  of  advocacy  could  | 
mduoed  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Cix>te's  penetruliun  to  bring  J 
forward.      Ile  argues,  that  die  present  system  of  protection  by  J 
ouUtatiding    legal    estates   auswem   tlie    purposes  of  a  register, 
Now.  supposing   legal  estates  to  be  of  any  value   in  diis  view,  J 
(which  tiiey  are  not,)  they  occur  only  in   some  titles;  and  when 
ihcy  do  occuri  they  atlord  no  protection  against  inctiad)raucea  oft 
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more  ancient  origin.  The  pratection  they  do  a0brd  mav  be 
away  by  very  slight  circunu)tance»  of  conitruclivc  aobce. 
expense  of  getting  iheni  in  (as  it  i>  lechuically  expressed) 
cases  infinitely  greater  than  the  expense  of  registmtion  iipoD 
reusouable  culculalion.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the  whole 
is  in  many  instances  pure  loss— from  being  laid  out  in  pi 
an  assignment  of  a  term  which  has  been  already  assigned,  or' 
may  be  presumed  to  be  surrendpred,  or  ibc  title  to  which 
otherwise  be  bud  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this 
system  increuses  the  risk  zs  well  as  the  expense  of  purcbtMn, 
requiring  the  investigation  of  two  or  more  t)tie«.  In  short, 
protection  aO'orded  by  legal  estates  is  partial,  incomplete^ 
carious,  and  expensive.  But  the  most  singular  point  aiiH 
mains  to  be  noticed.  Legal  estates  only  protect  one  mao  at 
expense  of  another^  who  (it  may  be  presumed)  is  just  as  meritorv 
owfif  ha.s  paid  his  money  as  lK>neHUyi  and  m  every  equitable  m« 
is  as  much  entitled  to  be  protected  as  his  more  fortunafte 
nent<  Procuring  a  conveyance  of  a  legal  estate  has 
with  giving  security  to  titles  :  it  merely  shifts  a  loss  from 
to  another;  and  how  Mr.  Coote  could  be  guilty  of  so  poJpabllii 
6evue,  as  seriously  to  bring  forward  this  in  a  discaision  of 
was  for  the  benetit  of  the  community^  we  are  quite  unable 
guess. 

Though  England  has  no  general  register^  there  are 
of  assurances  and  acts  attecting  lands  which  are  enrolled  or- 
moriulised,  ur  in  Mime  manner  put  on   record.     Even  thmt 
tiot  tu  be  found  in  one  general  establishment.    l)n  iuvestigatiagi 
title»  a  purchoser  has  to  search  for  judgments  in  one  place,  for 
and  recoveries  in  another ;    bargains  and  rules  are  enrolled 
third,  annuities  arc  memorialised  in  a  lmirth>  and  wills 
ti»  the  title  may  be  scattered  over  half  the  eccleaiaslical 
the  kingdom.      When  all  the  trouble,   delay,   and  expeate, 
tliese  Heurehes  occasion,  have  been  incurred,  the  whole 
be   swept    away  by  an  extent  from   tlie  crown,   founded 
n  security  which  is  registered  nowhere.     Three-fonrtliB  of 
stimnres  niTecting  lands  are  executed  in  private,  and,  dioi 
iinportRiit  lo  a  title,  exiht  nowhere  but  m  the  strong   box 
pr<>prielor,  tuid  arc  produced  or  withheld  as  it  mav  mujI   his 
rest,  or  hi*  itidiniition  to  act  honestly  or  commit  n  fraud. 

Kntrrtaining  such  opinions  upon   registration,  we  were  gi 
pleased  to  undersfttnd  that  the  subject  was  under  the  coi 
4ion  of  the  commissioners  appointed  lo  inquire  info  liie  si 
r4lie  laws  of  real  property.     The  members  of  the  original 
miMion  made  a  report  upon  sevrrsi  important  heads,  before 
clotw  of  the  last  session  of  parliument.     This  re|K>rt  was,  on 
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if  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  siid  diligence  of  the  framers. 
\trr  new  niembem  have  since  been  added  to  the  commisiiiou — > 
Mr.  Sander*,  Mr.  Duval,  and  Mr.  Tvrrcll.  The  work  named 
at  ll>e  hcttd  of  this  article  aft'ords  the  most  aatisfactor)'  evidence  of 
ibe  ftbility  of  the  last  of  the^e  gentlemen,  ami  of  the  interest  he 
tetA^  in  the  business  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Sanders*  besides 
M^OTttig  a  high  reputation  as  a  practical  lawyer,  has  been  long 
Mown  lo  the  profession  as  the  author  of  an  '  Essay  on  Uses  and 
Tmsts/ — a  book  which  exhibits  more  thought  and  more  exact 
knawlcdge  than  any  work  on  English  law  since  the  celebrated 
Etmtkj '  <rf  Mr.  Fearne.  Mr.  Duval,  to  great  experience,  and 
skill  as  a  conveyancer,  is  said  to  add  the  soundest 
IgnK^nt  and  talents  for  analysU  and  arrangement,  which  fit  him 
In  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  duties  of  the  commission. 

It  could  hardly  escape  these  commissioners,  that  many  of  their 
pioposnis  for  amending  the  law  could  only  be  hypothetical,  till 
tbe  iiDporUnt  question  of  registry  was  decided  ;  and,  accordingly, 
A  aoriet  of  questions,  circulated  by  them  on  the  subject,  has,  we 
iDie,  elicited  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Walters,  Mr, 
Lnd  Mr.  Htxlgkin;  all,  except  the  first,  recommend  a 
(giaScr,  and  their  opinions  are  entitled  to  attentioD  from  the  inlel- 
;ence  and  ability  with  which  they  support  them. 
StTOBgly  as  we  were  impressed  with  the  mn^itude  of  the  evils 
king  from  the  want  of  a  register,  we  confess  that  tl»e  seeming 
ilt*e«  of  the  subject  prevented  us  from  entertaining  any  san- 
line  enpectatiouM  of  seeing  such  an  establishment.  A  little  pa[>er 
>ly  put  forth  by  the  commissioners  under  the  title  of  *  An  Out- 
iioe  of  a  Plan  for  a  General  Register/  has  tended  greatly  to  dimi- 
cMir  apprehensions.  U'e  would  not  be  understood  to  pledge 
elves  for  the  success  of  a  new  proposal  u|>on  asubject  of  great 
ilt^'  and  vast  iiuportaiice :  but  the  paper  in  question  (it  con- 
of  only  six  pages)  not  only  exhibits  tl>e  simplest  and  most  in* 
[etiiooa  plan  we  have  yet  met  witJj,  but,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
think,  a  bond  fide  practicable  plan  for  a  sufficient  register.  ^ 
line  existing  registers  in  England,  and  the  Irish  n^gister,  ar# 
^xed  by  means  of  alpliabetical  lists  of  the  names  of  ihe  grautom 
deeds.  'Hie  defects  of  this  plan,  when  carried  to  the  high- 
pcriection  of  uhirli  it  ndmits,  are  oppnrent.  The  occurrence 
names  must  perpetuHlly  k'ad  |>ersons  making  searches 
try  inquiries.  Indeed,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  some 
ty  to  determine  who  the  grantor  in  n  deed  is ;  the  owner  of  an 
»le  interest,  who  is  substantially  the  grantor,  in  many  cases, 
■with  his  interest  merely  by  directing  his  truAte«  to  conve^r, 
other  toeaiUy  without  using  any  formal  words  of  granting. 
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Wlien   it  is  consldercii  liow  many  persons  may  be  cotnpeteot 
incumber  an  estate  in  the  course  of  a  long  title,  it  is  obvious  til 
the  labour  is  endless  of  nrrtving  at  a  negative  assurance  tliat  all 
deeds  which  can  aft'ect  the  title  have  been  produced.     We  ba) 
reaijou  to  believe,  that  the  labour  of  making  effectual  scarcbeii 
the  Middlesex   rej^ister  not  unfrequenlly  deters  parties   from  t 
attempt.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of  indexing  by  namt 
should  be   resorted  to  sparingly,  as  its  utility  depends  upon 
names  not  being  too  numerous.      Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  able  woti 
suggests,  that  an  index,  besides  referring  to  the  names  of  grant 
and  to  die  parishes  or  places  (as  in  the  Middlesex  registrr),  ouf 
to  refer  to  the  pailtcular  lands.     He  proposes,  that  parishes 
places  should  be  subdivided,  and  that  every  estate  iu  each  subdi 
vision  should   have  a    particular  denomination  or   mark,  and 
described  at  the  top  of  the  page  which  contains  the  index  of  ll 
documents  relating  to  it.     To  give  efl'ect  to  this  plan,  every 
must  coniain  an  exact  description  of  the  lands  conveyed,  or  a 
ferencc  to  such  description.     Mr.  Tyrrell  seems  to  think, 
uotlung  but  a  map  could  suOiciently   identify  the  lands, 
most  peifect  mode,  in  Ins  opinion,  would  be,  for  every  pariih 
place  to  be  required  to  furnish  a  map  previously  to  the  commcm 
ment  of  the  register,  willi  a  book  of  reference  containing  tlie 
of  the  owners,  and  tliat  every  deed  should  contain  either  a  refiereni 
to  the  plan  furnished  by  the  parish  or  place,  or  a  map  of  the  par 
ticular  lands  which  might  be  compared  with  the  parish  map.     Al 
far  as  we  understand  this  scheme,  its  practical  success  seenw 
depend  ujx>n  the  boundaries  of  land  remaining  nnctiangvd ; 
Mr.  Tyrrell  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  assumes,  we  tlunk 
readily,    that   changes  of  boundaries  rarely    occur.       Itut   si 
changes  do  occur,  and   alterations  tiike   place  which  would  doil 
diminish  the  practical  utility  of  the  parish  maps.      Mr.  Tyrrell 
ao  sensible  of  this,  ihal  heconteniplules  a  |)eriodica1  renewal  of  l] 
maps.  This  admission  $hn\v8  that  tlie  machinery  of  the  index  woul 
have  a  ttndenry  to  wear   out — in  fact,  that  it  would   not  Iw  at 
times  equally  fit  for  its  purpose.      We  think,  that  a  scheme  of  tl 
nature  ought  in  pari  ma/eriu  to  possess  a  uniform  suitableness 
the  purposes  it  professes  to  answer.      These  obsenations  applj 
to  the  parish  maps  only,  as  a  foundation  for  tlie  index  of  a  n-gi 
ter;  for  there  can  Ik?  little  doubt  of  (he  advantage  of  every  cou 
veyance  having  a  map  (»f  llic  particular  laiids,  provided  the  publi 
conld  be   induced  to  submit  to  the  trouble  and  ex|>en<ie,  and 
foivgo  the  facilities   which   are  atVorded   by   ihe   usti  of  g% 
descriptions. 

Wc  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  a  more  detailed 
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nient  of  Mr.  TYirel's  plan,  but  he  has  saved  ua  that  labour 
by  the  proposal  uhich  lie  ami  his  collea<^ues  have  since  laid 
before  the  profession  in  the  paper  above  alluded  to, — a  proposal 
\thich  18  founded,  we  think,  on  a  juster  view  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  what  a  renter  must  be  to  suit  the  laws  and  state  of 
real  property  in  England.  The  index  should  not  lead  to  every 
deed  executed  conrerning  lands  iu  the  same  parish  or  place,  by 
e^ery  |K*r9uii  bearing  the  same  name  with  any  party  who  has  had 
the  power,  during  the  same  period,  of  incumbering  the  estate, 
lll^tille  of  which  is  under  investigation.  It  is  impracticable 
^^pppentl  the  inde\  to  lands,  the  quantity  and  boundaries  of 
IRRch  are  fluctuating.  The  true  scheme,  if  we  are  not  greally 
mutakeu,  is  proposed  by  the  commissioners  in  tlteir  outline.  They 
do  not  propose  to  index  the  title  by  means  of  the  names  of  par- 
tics  to  deeds,  or  by  means  of  the  lands ;  but  they  index  the  title 
ilttlf.  We  shall  quote  the  words  of  tlie  commissioners,  as  we 
^l^air  of  equalling  the  brevity  and  exactness  of  expression  with 
^Hefa  they  explain  their  views.  After  proposing  that  there  shall 
1R>uc  register  established  iu  London  for  England  and  Wales, 
mbtch,  for  the  purpose  of  the  register,  shall  be  divided  into  dis- 
I,  ihey  proceed, — 

Ivery  document  affecting  land  (with  the  exception  of  wilU,  con- 
ires  to  the    assignees  of  bankrupts  and  of  inK^lvent-rlebtors, 
'nts,  and  crowu  debts,  and  of  hucIi   agreements,  leases,  and 
rhuld  assurances,  as  it  may  he  thought  proper  to  except)  to  be 
istcred  at  length  in  the  register  for  the  district  in  which  the  land 
is  sUiiate. 

^H  In  erery  rase  where  the  grantor  does  not  derive  title  under  a  do- 
^^Brnc  before  registered,  the  registered  document  to  he  indexed  under 
^^kftrate  head,  with  a  conventional  designation  (a  number)  attached 
^KkIi  head,  and  the  s^inbol  to  he  written  in  the  margin  of  t>ie  docu- 
^BWDt,  or  indorsed  on  it  by  the  officer  of  the  register. 
^jBTery  document  where  the  title  of  the  grantor  is  derived  under  a 
^■blcred  document,  to  he  indexed  under  the  same  head  as  the  docu- 
PKc  hrsi  registered,  and  tlie  symbol  to  be  written  in  the  margin,  or 
iDdor«c<L 

iJq  crrvry  case,  the  index  to  specify  the  date  of  the  registry,  and 

a  reference  to  the  hook,  &c.,  where  the  document  is  registered. 

ifion  to  he  made  for  cases  where  it  may  be  desired  to  bring 

>r,  as  to  future  title,   separate  properties,  or  separl^te  interests 

samo  property,  by  a  joiver  to  index,  under  an  existing  Kvmbol, 

tmenta  convejing  any  property  or  interest,  the  title  to  which  is 

derired  under  the  document  first  indexed  under  that  symhi^l.     In 

iWcb  cases,  if  the  grantor  derive  title  under  a  registered  dntniment,  a 

^iic«  to  be  entered  in  the  index  into  which  the  document  is  intn>* 

wo,  Lxxxiii.  w  duced, 
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(luc«d»  to  th«  symbol  Attached  to  the  registered  document  uncUr  whan 
%he  title  is  derivf d. 

*  P^uvi^iuIl  to  be  made  for  Uie  separation  of  titles  by  a  power 
idex  under  another  symlKil  any  durunient  affeciinir  pari  unly  of  pi 
irty,  the  title  (o  which  h  indexed  under  an  existing  syxnlKil,  or' 
partial  interest  in  property  is  held  under  a  regi-itered  title.  An  eni 
\f  the  Iransfei'  to  another  sym1>ol  to  be  made  under  the  orrgii 
Wmbol.' 

It  wilt  be  observed  that  thia  pliiu  attaches  the  index  at  ance 
ilie  tiile^  \\h\v\\  would  appear  to  be  the  direct  and  natural,  thou| 
ffiot  the  obviouify  course.  I'be  exception  in  the  lirst  pnrngrui 
rdate!)  to  instruments  whicb  cannot  be  attached  lo  aii)  piuticiil 
listiirts,  nd  they  may  embrace  property,  the  local  situation 
livhicb  may  be  una!iceriain<><l,  and  to  certain  agreenionts  ai 
IfflSPS,  whicb  may  be  propeily  excepted  from  legislratioii,  fr 
he  tenuity  of  the  inteiTsts  involved,  or  from  their  lenn 
Iniution.  It  will  probably  be  considered,  that  ilic  coiirl-iol| 
[oim  a  sufficient  rcgislratiini  of  legal  as.suranccs  of  copylioh 
.t  is  proposed  tlnii  wills  and  con\evunces  to  and  by  a&si^i 
of  bankrupts  and  InsuUent-debtors  ^hall  be  indexed  by  al{»b 
bctical  li^ts  of  names.  'Vhht  indeed,  seems  the  only  speci 
of  index  which  can  be  resorted  to  in  smch  rasejt.  Coiivc^'an< 
by  devisees  are  lo  be  indexed  cither  under  the  symbol  of  t) 
prior  titlcj  or  under  u  new  symbol,  at  the  option  of  the  ^ranlr«] 
m  caie  a  ntw  symbol  be  adopted,  reciprocal  retVi-  ^ 
to  be  made  from  the  old  und  new  symbols.  'I^Im 
ences,  however,  are  not  to  be  c^sential  lo  the  validity  ol 
registration,  wbicli  is  not  to  be  ail'ected  by  any  mistakes  or  oi 
sions.  The  references  are  made  directory  only  in  order  to  dii 
iU!>h  (he  risk  of  fniUirc  in  the  registration, — a  risk  which  is 
viounly  increaM'd  by  multiplying  the  eshential  ie(|nibiu*ii  lo  a  %ah 
rcgislratinn.    The  chasm  which  an  omission  to  makt  t-m 

Would  orcnsion,  is  proposed  to  be  supplied  by  a  tc-'  ^hu 

LH  to  be  essential)  I'min  the  index  of  wills  to  (hr  svmbols  uuHi 
which  the  titles  derived  from  each  will  arc  indext^d, — tlie  will  ili 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  found  by  means  of  tlie  alphabfHicj 
Jiat  of  testators.  Similar  provisions  arc  to  be  made  with  le^po 
convryances  by  assignees  ol*  bankrupts  and  insolv«nt-iicbtofsj] 
f>n\c\ancrs  by  heirs-at-law  are  to  be  indexed  under  the  idi 
symbol,  or  if  under  a  new  .symbol,  reciprocal  leferences  to  connn 
the  old  and  the  new  titles  arc  nude  essential  to  Uie  rrgistratioi 
Or  (ibo  commissioners  suggest)  a  claim  of  descent  by  hcir»-ai*Ut 
may  be  entered  in  books  kept  for  thiit  puipose,  from  uliich  eutii 
vefcxuicet  ahftU  b«  xn«de  to  tli«  symbols  under  whicb  coinie>ai 
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by  thctn  ftrc  indexed.  It  >s  assumed  that  parties  searching  have 
iafornicd  tlteniitclveii,  aliunde,  who  thp  heir  is,  and  hi&  claim  of 
d«5cent  may  be  found  by  means  of  au  alphabetical  li;>t  oi  names. 
Power  is  to  be  given  to  index  assignments  of  charges  made  by 
ikill  under  new  s>mhols.  In  &iich  cases^  references  are  to  be  made 
the  TK'W  symbol  from  the  index  of  wllU.  It  is  obvious  thut  thd 
propcrtv  nffivted  by  these  chargett  (and  liicre  are  other  instruments 
to  \^hich  the  same  remark  will  apply)  may  not  be  known,  and 
ihcfefcire  such  adsignments  are  to  be  registered  in  a  departmeiitl 
uot  connected  with  the  division  into  districts.  Thus  every  docu^'* 
inent  placed  on  the  index  for  a  district  will  form  the  r<K>t  ot*  % 
Dcw  title,  which  will  continue  to  be  indexed  under  that  Rvmbol, 
till  imnsfeiTcd  to  anotlior  under  the  provisions  uutlioribing  such 
transfers. 

llie  commencetuent  of  the  registered  title  is  proposed  to  b# 
OMdicatrd  and  connected  with  the  prior  title,  by  means  of  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  grantors  in  the  deed  with  which  each 
regolerrd  title  commences.  It  is  proposed,  that  on  sale  of  pari 
of  an  estate  indexed  under  a  symbol,  the  vendor  fthull  have  the 
rifsht  to  require  the  conveyance  to  be  indexed  under  u  new  symbol^ 
ttOd  a  •peCHitation  uf  the  parcels  Suld  to  be  entered  under  the  old 
ijnibol.  Thitt  will  be  of  great  practical  convenience — in  saving 
tiic  oeccasity  of  examinmg  the  conveyance  of  the  part  6old  oD'on 
a  Balj9rqucnt  sale  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  estate,  and  a  pro^ 
vision,  having  the  same  object,  is  proposed  to  be  apj)lted  to  cases 
e  of  partiul  niterests.  The  fuUowinjj;  atntement  of 
of  the  system  is  from  the  commissioners'  onilme. 

•  After  the  establishment  of  the  reg-ister,  the  investigation  of  the 
wiJl  comntencv  with  a  search  of  the  alphabetical  index  of  the 
IPS  of  jff&ntors,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  document  atfecting 
baa  been  registered,  or  to  obtain  a  reference  to  the  symbol 
which  the  Hrst   registered  document  is  placed ;   and  when  re-* 
'  '  bg<.quent  to  the  commencement  of  the  register, 

^^^  f  to  the  index  of  the  names  of  grantors  in  a  re-» 

fMtVfadiKK-umeiU,  loiourHe  will  b«  had  to  the  alphnbetical  indexe^s  of 
w{U|t  and  daima  of  depcent;  and  tlie  alphaitetiraJ  indexes  of  convey- 
aarrato  the  ossigneeti  of  hankrupts  and  of  insolvent  debtors,  will  be 
nMorted  towhvre  t*uch  a  precaution  is  deemed  necessary.  As  to  the 
•abaequeut  titlr.  no  searches^  involving  risk  of  failure,  either  by  the 
aolirttorur  the  oiKcer  of  the  register,  will  be  neoessarV)  except  as  to 
viUii  and  conveyances  to  t^ie  assignees  of  bankrupts  or  insolvent 
debcors,  whirh,  romparatively.  will  ocearkm  little  difficulty.  The 
•carohraoftJicaiphalictiral  indexes,  or  the  symbol  attached  to  the  title- 
^e--  *  -  "  load  to  the  proper  head  in  the  index  for  the  district,  or  (in 
■  creat<'d  by  will)  to  the  head  under  wliich  a  charge  regis- 
:u  in  tiic  general  department  is  indexed.' 
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What  wc  have  stated  will  give  an  intelligible  view  of  the 
jecl,  and  indeed  comprehends  all  that  is  essential.  The  coi 
missioners,  however,  pro|x)se  that  the  officers  of  tlie  registt 
after  the  requisites  to  a  valid  registration  have  been  cotnpli 
-with,  shall  make  entries  in  the  index  (in  coUiniDs  allotted  for  thi 
purpose)  of  several  additional  particulars,  relating  to  the  iuslri 
nients  which  are  registered.  They  also  propose  to  provide  fc 
the  case  (which,  we  agree  with  them,  must  he  of  rare  occurrence) 
of  a  total  want  of  documentary  evidence,  and  ignorance  of  tith 
by  means  of  such  a  directory  tu  symbnU  in  books  kepi  for  inakii 
entries  of  such  particulars,  as  may  enable  the  odicers  of  the 
gister  to  search  for  the  symbol  attached  to  any  property,  the  lit 
of  which  is  required  to  be  investigated, 

As  we  think  that  tlie  inconveniemos  and  positive  evils  rcsnltinj 
from  the  want  of  a  register  ciui  hardly  be  ovt^rratcd,  and  reflect 
small  discredit  on  the  iutenial  pohty  of  the  country,  we  ctmgrslt 
late  these  coniniissioners  on  the  great  advance  ihey  have  made 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.     We  are  sensible  of  ll 
difficulties  which  still  await  them  in  foUovung  out  ttie   details 
the  measure,   and  we  are  aware  of  the    many  important   qucsti 
they  will  have  to   discuss   as  to   its  eHects.      Hut    wc   mean 
follow  iheir  example   in   confming  ourselves^  for  the  prexeni, 
the  plan   of  the  register.      No   doubt,    more    mature    reBet:ti( 
may  lead  (o  alieraiions  and  iuiprovemcuLs  in  some  of  tiie  p 
posalswe  have  been  detailing;   but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
leading  piinciples  of  the  plan  are  correct,  and  that  it  mav  be  pi 
in  practice  with  incalculable   advantage  to  the  connnunitv. 
conclude,  we  observe  \\\\\\  pleasure,  (hat  thoui;h  the  conimission 
propose  that  il)ere  shall  be  one  gencrol   register  for  Kuglard  ai 
Wales  in  Loudon,  and  that  the  deeds  shall  be  registered  at  leugl 
the  principle  uf  the  plan  is  quite  compatible  with   uii  alteration 
IkiiIi  particular*,  and  will  apply  equally  well  if  it  should  be  uh 
mately  determined  to  have  a  local  register  for  eacii  coimty,  and 
memorialise  deeds  instead   of  registering  then»  at   length.     A« 
proposal  for  registry  will  certainly  meet  widi  opposition,  we  hoi 
that  the  favourers  of  the  general  measure  will  not  put  its   suci 
in   jeopardy  by  being  too  tenacious  on  points  uf  compamdt 
httle  importance. 


(     I8i     ) 


Anr.  VIII. —  1.  First  Beport  made  to  His  Majniy  by  the  Com* 
tnisittonera  appvinfcd  to  ini^uire  into  the  Practice  and  Proceed' 
iiigs  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  Oidered  by  llic 
House  of  Coinmoijs  lo  be  pt tilled  '20lh  Feb,  1829. 

2.  Report:!  from  the  three  Select  Committees  fm  the  Adminijit ration  : 
of  Justice  in  Hales,  vnlh  Appendices,     Ordered  b^  the  lloube 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4th  Ju\y,  181 7,    13th  July,  1820, 
I4lh  June,  18^1. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Jo/m,  Baron  Lyudhurst,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England^   on  the  Administration   of  Justice  in  ' 
Jl'ales.     ]^y  John  Frederick,  Earl  Cawdor.     Edinburgh,  lS!i8. 

ONE  of    the  measures   consequent   upon   Mr.    Brougham's 
speech  in  the   House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  February,  i 
18^8,  consisted  in  the   issuing  of  n  Commission,  on  the  Uiih  of] 
May  following,  to  five  individuals,   all    eminent  in  common-law 
practice,  and  some  of  them  the  most  acute  and  intelligent  advo-> 
ctHes  of  their  day,  authorizing  them  to  inouire  into  the  system  of 
procecdingH  in  the  common-law  courls,  with  a  view  to  liieir    im- 1 
provemeul.       The   massive   volume   now   before   us  is  the    First 
Re|>ort,  from  this  Commission,  presented  to  the  House  of  Com-  ' 
mora  on  the   18ih  of  February,    1829.     It  appears  to  us  to  be  i 
worthy  of  the    individuals    whose    names   arc   appended   to   it — ^] 
bighly   creditable    to  tlieir  industry'  and   research,   as  well    as   id] 
dieir  acttteness  and  legal  knowledge,   and  well  calculated  (ihougM 
wc   are  far    from   agreeing    in   all   it-*  conclusioas   and    proposi-J 
tions)  tn  effect  salutary  amendments  in  some  important  commonilj 
hiw  prorcrdings,   and   to   promote,   at   least,   n  complete    under-i 
BtUudiiig  and   appreciation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  all   those 
proceedings  which  are  handled.    The  commissioners  have  divided 
their  comprehensive    imjuiiy-  into  twelve  heads  : — 1.    The    di»^l 
patch  of  btisiness  in  the  Courts   at   Westminster,  those  of  thti 
Counties  Palatine,  and  of  U  ales.      'J.  '  Process,' — or  the  forms  and  1 
procedure  in  use  in  commenring  actions,  including  the  proceeding  i 
of  arrest  for  debt.   3.  *  The  pleadings,* — or  entries  on  record  of  the  i 

:huical  statements  of  each  parly  in  the  suit.     4.   Proceedingw 
>i>«ue9  of  laWf  that  i>«,  on  the  argument  and  adjudication  off 

lesticMis  of  law  solemnly  referred  lo  the  judges  for  decision?] 
5.  Proceedings  on  issues  in  fact,  that  is,  issues  triable  by  jurieS|,j 
i>^  the  tnultifuld  matters  of  evidence,  oral  and  documentary^ 

V    ^'9   at    Nisi   Frius  trials,    and  motions   for  new  trials^ 

u.  Judgment.  7  l*roceedings  before  courts  of  error,  8.  Exe- 
culioiia.  whetlicr  against  the  person  or  the  property  of  the  do- 
fembsit  t).  Costs.  10.  Fees  of  office.  11.  Arbitratioivi. 
1^.  MiBceUaneous  matters  relative  to  practice  and  proceedings. 

The 
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71ie  present  Report  treiUs  only  of  tlie  two  first  heada ;  and 

comitiissioners  (tliough  deprived  of  the  most  cmiiipnl  of  tj 
body,  by  hia  ino.sl  dedervetl  elevation  to  tlic  bench)  arc  pn 
ing  steadily  in  the  investigntiun  of  the  otlier  biibjecls.  8011 
persons,  unacquainted  >viih  the  nature  and  diOicultlcs  of  il 
ta.sk,  may  perhaps  rxprcss  surprise  ai  no  more  having  bc4 
yet  accomplished  by  tite  conitnission  ;  we  will  suy  for  ourselvi 
that  when  we  consider  the  eKtrenie  curuplication  and  diHici 
of  the  subjects  of  iiu|uiiy,  ibe  necessity  for  lone;  and  tedioi 
exaniinatiofis  and  re-exaniinations  of  a  nuiltitude  of  pi 
titioners,  the  laborious  tliought  and  reiterated  comideration 
cessary  to  arrange  tlie  materials  acquired,  and  to  deduce  from  tli 
just  conclusions  as  to  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  proccci 
Mig«t  investigated, — to  arrive  precisely  at  the  true  causes  ol  cmf 
rassinentanddirticulty, — and  to  frame  and  adapt  to  these  remedi 
at  once  adequate  and  harndcss, — we  are  quite  aiitonisbctl  that, 
the  !>huit  space  uf  nine  01  ten  months^  the  ccMuini^siouers  c* 
have  advanced  so  far  in  so  perplexing  a  task,  couMstenlly  with 
pressing  calls  of  professioual  practice. 

The  commissioners,   before  enlermg    ujion  the  inve«U{£alion 
the  forms  of  Civd  Procedure,  with  a  view  to  their  sinip^   '  tu 

have  wisely,  in  the  outlet  of  iheir  inquiry,  taken  into  > 
tion  the  actual  arrears  of  bu^iiuess  in  die  common-law  cuuii 
the  quantum  of  judicial  labour  at  present  struggling  to  divj 
of  them,  the  practicability  of  rendering  this  labour  more 
cieut  by  a  better  direction  of  its  force-,  and  the  cxpedieacv 
increasing  it  by  tlie  addition  of  new  judges.  'J'o  reform 
lually  the  judicial  forms  and  technical  proceedings,  in  all  puiots 
which  tiiey  are  capable  of  iinpro^eineut,  nuist  be  a  work  of 
duration.  Hut  in  die  mean  time  it  is  ot  ihc  utmost  impoitance 
if  the  bench  requires  reinforcement  by  creation  oi  new  jui  ^ 
tittse  bands  »hould  be  sent  into  the  vineyard  tuitnetlmtei^ ;  ai 
ihat,  if  causes  can  be  more  speedily  despatched  by  anjr 
proved  dtslributiou  of  judicial  tinier  and  any  iKntcr  arrangemei 
of  business,  these  changes  should  be  made  at  once,  siurv 
making  of  ihem  requiies  no  delay.  Thiiugh  we  havenodnubl 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  judges  nninl  hum  a  main  fral 
any  such  plans,  we  think  it  equally  clear  that  much  require* 
done  in  addition  to  that  measure — that  the  labiiur  of  the  ex 
judges  is  very  far  from  being  turned  In  the  greatest  clleci 
four,  at  least,  of  tbem  (those  of  the  Exchequer)  cannot  be  si 
lal>our  at  all  (unless  at  the  sevrre  task  of  killing  time)  ;  that 
Others  are  only  m«>deralely  employed  ; — while  di«!  truly  ardutai 
exertiuiu  of  tin.-  four  judges  of  the  Kmg';!  Hench  might  pMuluci 
considerably  m<»re  advantage  to  the  public,  by  an  uupiovcd  al 
rangement  of  the  business  which  they  despatch.  Thi 
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Tbe  following  table  will  show  the  prodigious  quantity  of  litiga- 
tions annually  brought  before  the  superior  courts  in  London,  the 
rapid  increase  which  has  occurred  in  them  in  five  years,  and  the 
compamtiTe  amount  of  business  despatched  by  the  three  superior 
courts. 


KIN<r8 
BENCH. 

1823 
18:^ 
1825 
1836 

1827 

COMMON 
PLEAS. 
1833 
1634 
1825 
1836 
1887 

nCRK- 

Qun. 

180 

I8M 
18S9 
1836 
1837 

Aefwai 
eom- 

Bcnofd. 

Crown 
Paprr. 

Civil  Paper. 

for  New 

meciri.  in 

Mi.d«. 

meaoort. 

Ni«i  Print 

tVmarren 

SMci&l 

C?^'  I    TriaN. 

LondoD. 

UiddlcMx 

43,454     -gSgg 

46.814      S|S| 
55,3(»2      g'J"5 
69.020      ftf-a 

66,459     lids 

37 
45 
34 
34 
39 

86      !       85 
41       I      125 
41       '      115 
28              97 
40            145 

About 
39  an- 
nually. 

788 
971 
1202 
1914 
1834 

686 
724 
962 
1178 
1228 

S81.109         330 

189 

186            567 

195 

6709    i    4778    | 

13,009 
13.568 
14,557 
31,495 
18,539 

Ralnt  for  CoBcilmm. 

81 
43 
51 
68 
115 

299 

293 

307 

■       705 

1       726 

146 
141 

184 
316 
363 

46 
45 
34 
42 
34 

80,158 

201 

361 

1     2330 

1149 

fUilM  for  OoMiliaiii. 

19 
13 
35 
15 
31 

EnTered  in  Town.    | 

RereoDe. 

OUsrCas. 

9 
14 
17 
31 
15 

6778     

6036     

6340     

9748     

8397     

113 
149 

106 
95 
82 

49 
73 
57 
150 
143 

87.197 

76 

113                       <     545 

472 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  actions  cam* 
in  tbe  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  on  an  average  ot 
jvan  ending  \H97,  was  near  eighty  thousand  per  annum^asd 
Ibm  in  tkM  ibort  space  of  live  years  there  bad  been  an  increase  of 
•OM^crably  more  thjin  one-half  ou  the  amount  in  1823, — that 
1km  cnnses  actually  entered  for  trial  in  London  and  Middle- 
■nx  at  Nisi  Prius,  were  annually  near  three  thousand  two 
knodred,  and  that  between  1H23  and  1827  the  number  had  more 
fkmm  doubled — an  increase  which,  we  believe,  is  still  going  on 
m  about  the  same  ratio.  So  much  for  the  quantity  of  business 
is  all  iIm  superior  courts : — Now  for  tbe  amount  disposed  of  in 
eadi  oottft*  The  number  of  actions  commenced  annually  (taking 
the  average  of  tbe  above  five  years)  in  the  King^s  Bench  appears 
lo  have  been  above  filty-Hix  thousand  ;  while  those  originated  in 
the  Common  Pleas  were  only  about  sixteen  thousand  (between 
aaa-fourth  and  one-third  of  those  in  the  King's  Bench);  and  those 
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commenced  in  the  Exchequer  did  nol  much  exceed  seven  lb< 

sand,   being  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  number   in  tl 
King's  Bench.     The   proportion  between  the  causes  entered 
trial  at  Nisi  Prius  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  wm 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  amount  of  matters  disposed  of  by  a  court  is  the  true 
of  its  labours  and  its  efficiency.  The  number  of  hours  dimi 
which  its  judges  sit  is  a  far  less  accurate  criterion.  In  cv( 
species  of  labour,  the  half-occupied  and  less  skilful  artiticer  wil 
bestow  ns  much  time  on  u  sniull  <]uanlitY  of  business,  us 
more  vigorous  and  more  actively  employed  wurWuian  will 
quire  for  double  the  amount.  Accordingly,  though  the  Co*n 
of  Common  Pleas  does  not  dispose  of  one-lhird  of  the  businei 
despatched  by  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Exchequer  not  mor 
than  one-tenth,  yet  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  busineu 
the  two  latter  courts  is  not  disproportionate,  in  die  same  dcgrw 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  appears  to  sit  sixty-four  da\s  in  tl 
year  in  term,  at  six  hours  a  day;  while  the  recently  establish* 
Court  of  Three  Judges  of  that  Bench  sits  for  the  despatch  of  M 
business,  (hearing  of  special  arguments,  and  the  decision  of  quel 
lions  of  law,)  about  forty-three  days  in  the  year  out  of  term;  maiii 
one  hundred  und  seven  days  of  term  sittings,  at  six  hours  |Krr  ds] 
'Yhc  Common  Pleas  (having  no  sittings  ('n  banco  out  of  term)  »il 
only  sixty-four  dujs  of  six  hours;  and  the  Court  of  Excliequer 
sixty-^ight  days  m  term  at  only  fwo  hours  a  day  on  an  avenij 
The  Nisi  Prius  sittings  for  trying  London  and  Middlesex  caui 
occupy  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  one  hundred  i 
twenty-six  days  m  the  year  \  while  those  in  the  Common  Ph 
take  up  only  one  hundred  and  four,  and  in  the  Exchequer  ou 
foity-lwo  da\s.  The  business  dL^poscd  of  at  chambers  b?  tl 
judges  (which,  though  of  a  stibordniate  kind,  is  of  essential 
portance  to  the  progrcM  of  causes,  and  of  growing  incneai 
occupies  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  about  one  hundred 
eighiv-hve  davs,  at  two  honre  and  a  quiirtej^  every  dav — a 
of  the  Conminn  Pleas  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
at  one  hour  and  three-quaiters — and  a  baion  of  the  Excl 

tone  hundred  nnd  tive  days  at  less  than  one  hour  each  dav. 
■re  the  very  dij.pro)>ortionaie  labouis  now  performed  bv  the  sevri 
couitB,  notuithstuniJing  they  all  possess  an  equal  number  of  judge 
m  full  complement  of  t.fticer^,  and,  with  very  slight  exeeptH 
equal  jurisdiction  lo  decide  all  manner  of  causes.  The  toll 
table  \mU  show  ti.e  exact  arrearof  business  existing  in  the  coi 
»t  Michaelmas  term  (Ncnember),  IS^^^,  and  the  iocrcaftc  sii 
the  same  period  in  J  8^4. 
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f-         ARREARS  AT  THE    BEGINNING  OF  MICHAEUIAS  TERM. 
1834.  1825.   1826.  1877,  1828. 

' 

Ems'*  Btnch  , 

Common  Plau .  • 
Exrhftpier,          \ 

Yean. 

Crowi 
Paper. 

P»prT. 

Nm  Trial 

P-JT. 

Prnmpturjr 
Paper. 

Kbi  Prlfls 
Caiue  PaperiL 

Cira 

Cwwii. 

Ciril. 

CrowB. 

Loodos. 

Mddlt. 

1S24 
1825 
1836 
1827 

,1628 

6 
13 
4 

1 
5 

6 

u 

10 
44 

Ifi 
20 
16 
41 

48 

3 

4 

i 

I 

34 
'If, 
16 
22 
23 

13 

10 

9 

9 

16 

198 
228 

i:^9 

311 
360 

IAD     ' 
2C3      , 
ICO 

no 

i:>9 

1634 
1836 
1^6 
1827 
1828 

None. 

None. 

5 
9 

7 
8 

7 

:;;;;; 

2 

8 

13 

11 

63 

3 

1 
46 

26 

There  is  do  return  of  Arrears  in  this  Court ;  but  they  arc 
believed  to  be  rery  small. 

Tlie  King's  Bench  is  evidently  the  only  court  in  wliich  the  ar- 
rrar  of  business  is  of  any  considerable  amount:  and  here,  though 
far  indeed  inferior  to  that  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  an  arrear 
exists  M'hich  operates  as  a  delay  to  suitors,  nnd  which  has  sus- 
tained an  increase  in  the  course  of  five  years,  proving  it  to  be  a 
growing  inconvenience  seriously  calHug  for  a  remedy.  Stili  we 
believe  we  state  the  full  extent  of  this  grievance  when  we  say, 
lliat  ill  the  two  principal  departments  of  term-business,  viz., 
tbe  disposing  of  rules  for  new  trials,  and  deciding  on  special 
cases,  venlicts,  and  demurrers,  a  special  case  or  verdict  will 
almost  always  be  argued  and  decided  within  a  year  from  its 
entri  for  argument  ;  ai»d  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  will,  in  general, 
be  disposed  of  in  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  year  from  the 
time  when  the  rule  nisi  is  obtained.  Looking  to  the  above 
table,  it  will  appear  that  the  arrear  in  November  1828,  in 
lite  former  dcscnplion  of  business  ('  civil  paper*),  was  seven 
times  as  great  as  in  November  1824;  while  the  arrear  in  the 
new  liial  paper  had  increased  iu  the  same  period  by  exactly 
two-tliirda.  AVilh  respect  to  causes  at  Nisi  Prius  in  London 
and  Middlesex,  the  arrear  in  1828,  as  compared  with  that  of 
1824,  had  not  materially  increased — though,  we  believe,  a  great 
itwrreasc  had  taken  place  iu  the  causes  entered  ;  but  the  positi^-e 
unount  of  arrear  is  considerable,  especially  considering  the 
gre^t  industry  and  despatch  with  whicii  this  business  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  learned  judge.  Tbe  arrear  of  otic  hundred 
■ad  nine  causes  iu  the  Common  Pleas,  which  has  grown  up  en- 
tirely r«ince  1824,  (notwithstanding  tlie  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
late  chief  justice — the  account  does  not  reach  the  appoiuinient  of 
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his  distinguished  successor-^)  shows  the  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  business  which  has  taken  place  in  that  court. 

Such  being  the  mass  of  business  before  the  superior  courts, 
and  the  unequal  degree  in  which  it  is  distributed^  the  commis- 
sioners have  naturally  directed  their  close  attention  to  ascertain  tbe 
causes  of  this  great  disproportion,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  ren- 
der the  three  courts  all  equally  etfective.  If  the  inequality  were 
attributable,  as  is  often  asserted,  solely  to  the  inferior  coutidence 
placed  by  the  public  in  the  judges  and  advocates  of  the  other  courts, 
as  compared  witli  those  of  the  King's  Bench,  we  believe  a  remedy 
would  not  be  very  easy  of  attainment.  A  great  disparity,  in  talents 
and  capacity  for  business,  always  has  existed,  and  must  ever  exist, 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  When  the  four  seats  in  the  King's 
Bench  have  been  filled  (as  they  ought  to  be)  by  the  ablest  men  in 
Westminster  Hall,  a  somewhat  less  rigid  strictness,  as  to  ability 
and  quallticatiun,  must  of  nece^irity  be  exercised  in  filling  up  tbe 
other  courts.  At  the  same  time  we  entirely  agree  with  these  excel- 
lent observations  of  the  commissioners, — that  the  efficiency  of  all 
arrangements  for  improving  the  courts — 

*  mu!«t  entirely  depend  upon  the  judicial  character  of  the  persons  who 
from  time  to  time  shall  he  appointed  to  (ill  the  benches  of  tbe  different 
cx)urt8  ;  and  that  the  benefit  of  a  fortunate  selection  is  never  so  sensibly 
felt,  as  when  it  relate?  to  a  court  which,  at  the  time,  may  happen  to 
stand  lowest  in  the  public  estimation,  and  consequently  to  have  tbe 
smallest  share  of  business.  The  nomination  of  a  single  indrvidiuU,  of 
great  and  acknowledged  powers,  might  restore  the  equilibrium,  whiW 
the  appointment  uf  another,  less  qualified,  might  so  depress  the  falling 
scale,  as  to  render  tbe  restoration  of  the  balance  hopeless  for  a  gnut 
length  of  time.' — Rqaorty  p.  83. 

The  King*8  Bench,  being  the  superior  criminal  court  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  having  a  superintending  Jurisdiction  over  all  others, 
muNt  ever,  inde|>endent1y  of  any  superiority  in  its  judges,  retain 
a  dt'grtH^  of  estimation  and  confidence  which  will  not  only  make  it 
the  favourite  resort  of  suitors,  but  secure  to  it  the  most  distin- 
guished and  etiicient  advocates ;  and  we  believe  that  such  is  the 
intlueuce  of  reputation  and  name,  and  such  the  real  advantage  of 
having  tlu'  assisiHnce  of  the  first  lawyers  in  a  cause,  that  this  su- 
pit  inr  (ouit  will,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  to  equalize  busi- 
ncM,  iilill  iw  crttwdeti  by  suitors,  willing  to  endure  the  disadvan- 
tage o\'  delNV  lor  the  bem-fit  of  suing  in  tbe  first  court,  before  the 
niowl  ertii'ient  judges,  and  of  retaining,  as  advocates,  tbe  Scarletts, 
I'umplH^IU,  Broughams,  and  Aldersons,  of  their  day.  Notwith- 
slundnig,  hourver.  that  these  causes  will  always  tend  to  keep  up 
un  unrqual  pimiture  of  busincNS,  we  think  the  commissioners  are 
(|uiw  right  lu  aacfibiug  that  prewufe^  in  part,  to  other  cau!«es, 
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capable  of  bein^  removed  or  modified,  and  whicli   now  prevent 
ihe   CouiU  uf  Cuiniiiou  Pleas   and   £i(clie(|uer  iVoin    coiiipetiug 
tor   buaine!t!«  on  an  <-i|Lial  looting  witli  their  rivul  court.     Uetweeft 
leveral  tribuiiul.<i,   utl  udniinLstering  the  same  law  on  the  same  go^l 
nwal  plan  iHui  prini'ipleSf  a  very  alight  motive  indeed  is  siitHcieut] 
to  delrrmine  the  choice  of  auitors  in  favour  of  one  or  the  othcr«^ 
A   ChaiiftT^f    harriiiter,    instructed    to    prepare    a    bill    either   iir 
the  Ekche^uer  or  Cimurerv,  wdl   often  uvoiil    preparing  it  in  thtt 
Exchequer,  »iniply  to   escape   the    inconvenience   of   wulking  taj 
(Jtuy'ti  Inn,  where  Uiitt  court  holds  its  sittings  iu  vucution^  whereiurl 
tlie  Conrt  ol   Chancery  sits  in   the   more   convenient  situation  of 
Lincoln's  lini.   'I'he  main  causes  which  operate  to  rrndera  prweed* 

ig  in  the  Conuuou  Fleas  less  desirable  than  a  suit  In  the  King'a 
nch,  are — tiist,  tlie  higher  fees  of  oliice  payable  in  the  former 

lurt,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  paid  in  a  nmch  eariic^] 
;e  of  (he  cuusi\   thus  depriving  the  suitor  of  the  chance  of  notj 

t>ui^  thrin  ut  all  (which  he  eiijoNS  in  the  King's  Bench)«in  cns«;| 
lJ)e  t'arl\  compromise  or   discontitmance  of  tiie  acliuu.     Thtt 

lies  of  taxation  of  coats  are  ubo  more    fixed    and  dctinite  in  ihtti 

.ing's  Bench  tlian  in  the  Common  Pleas.  Then  all  the  caused] 
t>f  the  three  populous  and  important  counties  palatine  are  ahnos^j 
entirf  ly  excluded  from   the  Common  Pleas,  by  the  peculiar  con-w 

ttuiion  of  the  palatine  juriitdictions  retained   in  those  counties, 

rbich  pre\ents  liie  Kind's  urij^iual  writ  fiom  Chancery  running 
into  them;  whereas  all  causes  in  the  Common  Pleas  mustyt 
Hiiictly  speaking,  be  commenced  by  such  writ.  -J 

The  cummtsaioners  propose  to  remove  all  these  obstacles  tan 
business  tluwing  into  the  Common  Pleas  (which  we  believe  ta 
be  ot'  tcreater  pr:ictJcal  eftlcl  than  any  considerations  rL-speciing  tho^ 
jn  )  by  placing  all  the  couitson  a  perfect  uniformitjB 

a-  I    I     i(  c  and  costs.  'l'hi:f  we  conceive  to  be  the  nmiaaj 

step  wanting  (o  increa»e  the  business  of  the  court.  Objections  taj 
the  Common  Pleas  also  certainly  arise  from  the  exclusive  right  of  i 
speech  enjoved  by  i»crgeants-at-law.  For  instance,  a  cause,  oriml 
ginated  in  the  Common  Pleas,  is  tried  on  the  circuit,  where  it  ia] 
cx(i«diriit,  nr  pcrhap>4  necessary  to  employ  King's  counsel,  opi 
<•'  ^  of  the  Kiug'.i  Ueiich.     'I'he  cnn8e(|uence  la,  llmlH 

IJ  >  to  be  ino^ed   for,  or  a  case  reserveil  at  llie  assi/esj 

Co  be  argued  before  the  court  where  the  cause  originated,  thttl 
•tiitor  is  compelled  to  discard  his  old  counsel,  and  entrust  tliQi 
matter  solely  to  a  sergeant  utterly  ignorant  of  the  suit.  This  is  m 
sernHis  Iturdship,  which  occasions  a  prejudice  against  the  court  9] 
aiid  u  «tnular  nuoiiviuience  is  felt  in  the  imp<»ssibilUy  of  the  juniofd 
(.<  a  cause  being   hrar<l   in   an   arguineut  belorr  the  courU 

m  •>■•■      iiomutbe  serj^eaiit  his  loader, — Uie  junior  advocate  beiii^ 

often 


of  die  sint,  ksTH^  gmn 
kv  bcjiiug  upoo  it,  and 
B  safayect  witii  tbc  aUoroej 
TWse  vc  fadirve  to  be  tke  obIt  real  o^ectioiu 
cayund  br  aergcaats  io  the  CoDUDoa 
jmdaaoQsAy  iccoauDCDd  that 
MM  fid  ranky  to  be  con- 
ihat,  m  ofdcrlD  ohiini  tbc  above  nnduefe,  ooudkI 
i)  fgagui  M  aar  caaae  id  tbe  Cooudod  Pleas 
or  awtaoos  cooceraiBg  the  cause, 
r«le  vbicb  aov  pceveais  a  aei^geant  from  acting 
for  tbe  piaitiff,  bj  '  oprMig  tbe  pleadii^'  (according 
to  fofiik  phrase),  sbovU  be  abolished,  vherebj  suitors  will  be 
fihlfii  to  eaaplonF  sergeants  as  juatois  in  their  own  court,  instead 
of  being  drrrcB  to  import  a  jaaior  barrister  from  the  King's 
Bench,  who  is  now  coaspeDed  (oa  term  time)  to  remain  mute, 
aad  acaHj  useless  to  ha  dieat.  When  these  obvious  disadvantages 
i^^r^^H^g  the  Common  I^eas  suitor  diall  be  removed,  we  cannot 
doabt  that  the  leanang,  urbanitTy  and  distinctioQ  of  the  pfesent 
Chief  Justice  of  that  cooit,  and  the  abili^  of  many  of  its  advo- 
ortes,  win  draw  to  it  a  lai^  increase  of  bosinessy  to  the  partial 
relief  of  the  Kii^s  Bench. 

With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  under  its  present  consti- 
tntioo  and  condition,  it  would  be  marvellous  if  the  otium  cum  dig- 
niiaU  of  the  barons  were  disturbed  by  litigants,  beyond  that  gentle 
joggii^  which  it  receives  six^r-eight  days  in  the  year,  for  two  hows 
per  day.  It  has  no  sergeants,  uo  monopoly  by  any  peculiar  counsel ; 
but  a  far  worse  monopoly,  in  favour  of  four  attomies  and  sixteen 
clerks  in  court,  alone  destroys  its  utility  as  a  court  of  law.  W*hile 
there  are  eight  or  nine  thousand  attoraies  in  England,  taking 
out  certificates  and  practising,  no  suit  can  be  commenced  in 
the  Exchequer,  except  by  those  twenty  privileged  individuals, 
who,  when  they  act  as  agents  in  conducting  exchequer  suits  for 
other  practitioners,  are  entitled  to  half  of  the  fees.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  London  solicitors,  who  can  practise  in  dieir 
own  persons  and  at  their  own  profit  in  the  other  courts,  should 
be  desirous  of  practising  by  deputy,  and  with  a  moiety  of  profit, 
in  tbe  Exchequer ;  and  the  court  would,  in  fact,  be  more  deserted 
than  it  is,  but  for  the  business  of  country  attomies,  for  whom  tbe 
clerks  in  court  happen  to  act  as  agents.  The  commissioners  pre- 
scribe, as  an  obvious  remedy  for  this  condition  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  monopoly  of  the  clerks  in  court  and  four 
attomies;  a  measure  for  which  government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  repeatedly  petitioned  by  the  attomies  in  tbe 
metropolis,  anxious  to  practise  in  the  court.     They  also  propose, 
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we  think  judiciously,  to  remove  the  equity  jurisdiction  now  vested 
in  ihc  court,  uliich,  without  renderinjj  it  an  useful  court  of  equity,  j 
ill  many  ways  interferes  with  its  efHcieucy  as  a  court  of  law.     A  I 
Rtrict  division  of  le^l  labour  has  become  quite  indispensable,  in  ] 
the  preseut  complex  and  multifold  condition  of  the  law.      To 
ex|)ecl  tlie  orJinar\'  run  of  judges  to  be  at  once  competent  com- 
I     cnon  lawyers  and  etHcicnt  equity  judges,  is  to  expect  the  average 
'     rate  of  men  to  be  Eldons  and  Kenyous.  1 

The  commissioners  anticipate  from  these  proposed  improve- 
ments   conBiderable    efficacy    in    equalizing    tlie  business  of  tlie  J 
I     courts,  and  relieving  the  single  court  now  overburdened.     With  a 
vicw^alflo,  to  this  latter  object,  they  recommend  some  alterations 
89  lo  the  arrangement  of  business,  and  the  occupation  of  time  in 
the  King's  Bench,  which   appear  to   us  to  be  liighly  desirable. 
'I'hough  thai  court  sits  sixty-four*  days   in  the  ^'ear,   at  six  liours 
per  day,  in  term  time,  yet  it  does  not  sit  all  that  time  with  four  J 
judges,  owing  to  the  absence  of  one  judge  in  the  morning   for  aa  j 
hour  or  more  in  disposing  of  bail  business,  and  of  another  after  ] 
three  in  the  afternoon  at  chambers,  and  four  limes  each  term  at 
l^M!  sittings  of  Nisi   Prius.     The  sittings  of  the  c!omplete  court 
(when  alone  die  tiibunal  is  in  full  efiicieucy,    matters   of  peculiar  J 
importance,  or  novelty,  or  difficulty,  being  frequently   postponed  I 
unless  the  court  is  full)  can  only,  therefore,  be  reckoned  at  forty- 
tivc  days   of  six  hours  in  the  year.      The  commissioners  pr(»-] 
|>ose  to   do  away  with  all   interruptions  which  break  in  on  the 
pitting   of   the  court    in    full    strength    for   six    hours    per   day. 
oihmg    is  a  greater  impediment   to  business  than   a    minute 
partvlltng  out  of  the   lime  of  a  court,  which  obliges  it  lo  leave 
oia((cr.%  half  heard,  to  take  proceedings  out  of  their  rrgular  course,] 
iiH  abruptly  to  transfer  attention  from  one  subject  t»>  another.] 
Vj  effectuate  this  desirable   end,    as  well  as   for  other  objectsJ 
the  commissioners  consider  it  indispensable  that  a  judge  slioula] 
added  to  the  King's   Bench   and  Common   Pleas,   if  not  taJ 
le  Court   of  Exchequer :   a  change  which  may   be  reconcilcdi 

*  Tlwt  DO  pcrsoa  oujr  ruo  awsy  wUh  ibe  i(le»  tbut   (he  duty  of  tk«  Jvitgei  ciiiuiitto 

ilr?  r.i..  1-  .,(!,,..,  ...I ^.f...,r  lUys  iri  the  YMr,  ■(  i«  as  well  to  mention  thfti  At  two  ctrcint« 

n  weeks  on  an  avrmire ;   tttAt  tli«  thrcr  judgn  of  the  Kia^'s 

■•«,  out  »f  term,  atiotit  forly-three  diys  p»r  annum  ;   and  that 

't  for  Iryinp  ctaan  »1  Nisi  Priu«,  in  Laodoii  knd  UiiilUMX, 

I  and  twt'otv-six  day*;   that   (hrr*  jud^itt  tit   In  (lie  CiMtrl  of 

IJ«i#ni«-«,  III  >c'j;r»ntK    Inn  llill,  aIwiuI  len  d«vt  in  tlie  year;  (hat  llirvf  or  faur  jinlget 

•Mmm  two  day*  in  the  year,  in  $«Ti;ranit*  Inn  Hitll,  va  tax.  ra«e»  ;  ttul  twi>  jui||}ei  aitond 

ill*  Ot-'  "-■'-'     '•  '' -;ht  «o-»i«ii»,  altout  thirty-iis  dajs  per  annum  ;  au'l   *'  ''■■'    \'\- 

■nir^^''  <  r  or  fl\e  days;  llut  the  wiiiler  Homo  Ctrruit,  i>- 

•cnwfi, '  _<■•  ab(«ut  twenty-one  davf  ;  that  two  j»<1gri  are  r>f-_  a 

tiivaiy  (Ut"  ■'•'*,  referred  lo  them  from  the  Hou*ei  of  Pnrliunttit  for  ih»ir 

*dwkc     Tu  '  .,  muU  b«  added,  iwt  uofrefiiirnt  attendancea  in  tl>a   MauM  of 

then  )uniiTiD'  r'i  lo  five  their  opinion  on  law  i^ueitions,  and  the  occMlolMl  aU«a- 
tht  LbrK  cbicfi  otth*  courli  it  bii  Mtjeity'i  Priw  Couticit. 

lo 
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lo  the  strict  lovers  of  precedent,  by  ihe  considcratinn  ihit, 
from  llie  lime  of  Edward  II.  to  ihat  of  Charles  II.,  lh«  juHjin 
ill  each  court  (according  to  Dugdale  mid  Loid  Coke>  varied 
fioiii  tiiree  lo  seven  and  eight;  and  thiit  it  wns  oidv  ubpi)  tU 
barons  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  eight,  that  Edwnrd  II.  com* 
4[iiaiideci  his  lord  treasurer,  by  writ  of  privy  seal,  to  roneider^ 
*  which  of  ihcni  might  be  spared;' — a  formidable  inquiry  for  t 
Coiulof  Exchequer  in  aoy  age  lo  uudcrgo.  If  theeiDplovuieDla 
of  the  judges  of  this  da^  were  similar  to  tliosc  occh|<  "^tt 

Fortesoie^s  time,  (iimead  of  being  such   a!i  otir  pn  '*^4 

and  slntementij  evince,)  we  should  tind  it  ditlicult  to  pciMiattr  thj*' 
kicotioiiiicul  and  prosaic  generation   that  a   teamed  mul  cootcm- 
|>lutive  existence  (however  venerable)  ought  to  be  comprnsatrrf 
from  the  public  purso  : — 

'  You  are  to  know  further,'says  Forteaciie, '  thai  the  juflgei*  of  Eng* 
land  do  nut  sit  in  the  king's  courts  above  three  huurs  in  the 
is,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  ;  the  courts  arti  nnt 
the  afternoon.     The  judges,  wh»?n  they  have  taken  their  refi 
lipend  the  rest  of  the  day  in   the   study  of  the  laws,  reading 
Iloly  Scriptures,  and  other  innocent  nmusemrnts  ut  their  pl^ 
se^ms  nUher  a  life  of  vQntcmphlttm  tfum  of  much  itciim^J' 

To  one  court,  and  one  only,  can  this  iutercBting  picture  of  judi- 
fial  vacation  now  in  any  degree  apply;  though  ihc  commtsttoneH 
cruelly  hope  to  K|>4)d  it — and  wc  believe,  thai  the  propo— d  iflh 
judge  of  tlie  King's  Itench  and  Common  Pleas  will  find  lii4 
afternoouit  far  otherwise  cmplo^'ed  titan  in  ntudving  either  divinity 
or  law.  The  commissioners  propose  that  he  should  be  equal  ta 
rank  to  the  other  judges,  and  that,  in  turn,  one  judge  should  sic, 
to  try  nisi  prius  causes,  and  should  dispose  of  bad  business 
mattei'H  dclerminetl  in  chambers;  leavnig  the  court  with 
judges  to  flit  the  whole  kX^s  wilhoiit  inlerrupluni.  NV^  agi 
tiie  Boundnciia  of  their  recoininendution,  that  nut  more  than 
judges  »hould  ^\i  at  onct.  This  nnuiber  is  &ut)icient  for  all  pur- 
(.kjses  of  debberation  and  adjudicntion  ;  and,  as  Paley,  who  pre- 
fers it  to  any  number,  observes,  with  his  usual  sagacilv,  it  hs  ' 
tlie  advantage,  that  \^hile  *  it  sufHriciitly  constdt:»  the  idea 
separate  reiiponsibility.  nothing  can  be  deciiled  but  hy  a  majonly 
of  three  to  one.'  Hy  the  nlH»ve  nrrnngemcnt,  the  coniititc^ 
propose,  to  enable  the  King's  Hench  to  sit  in  full  silting  si&t 
dayx  iu  term,  at  six  houis;  and  they  propoiw*,  by  the  trtti 
certain  matteri)  to  the  Exchefpter,  (nameh.  all  actions  for  ptuinltleBJ 
and  all  cates  from  the  Quarter  Scs«*ionh  for  tlie  Court's  opinion.; 
and  hv  allowing  prisout'iN  nuivictcd  oH  misdcmeuiiurft  In  fn*  »•»• 
tenced  at   ihr  asHi/ot,   instead  of  In'ing   bronghl  up  t« 

o<*cup)  the  Com  I  of  King's  ISench  iu  l..ondon,  lo  j;ajii  :.:.  .     aual 
to  twenty-five  additional  days,  making  eigbty-oiue  daya  of  full  nh^\ 
1  liog. 
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ill,  hn%rever,  u  it  is  proposed  to  ubolish  tlie  tiiuin] 
piii»iie  judges  in  vacutiou,  uliicli  extend  lu  fortv-lhre6 
iliiys,  a  diniihUtion  o{  the  day*)  of  term  business  will  be  uccasinned 
by  ibr  propmcil  pliiu, — an  evil  for  the  cuuiiterbalancing  of  wliich 
ibe  conMiii»sioi)t?nt  look  solely  to  the  etleci  of  llieir  other  ujc.it 
itures  for  eqiiuli/ing  the  business  of  the  Courts,  and  thus  drawing 
suits  from  the  King's  i3ench. 
Some  ditference  of  opinion  may  perbapi  he  entertained  as  to 
It*  policy,  in  the  existing  state  of  bnsine«»,  of  abolinbing  a  coutt 
\e  ibrrr  puisne  jud^ses  out  of  term)  which  sits  about  foriy-ihre^. 
kVB  ]  M.  amldtfspalclies,  witli  leurned  industry,  a  amuider* 

Ic  I I    dit^ioidt  busines^i.     The  pressuie  of  buits,   wbicli| 

;ht  or  mne  years  ago,  occasioned  the  initiituiioii  of  these  sit* 
ha«  certainly    augmented   since ;    and    if  the  e\jK*riaiont 
Dot  given   satisfaction    to   the   suitors   and    the   professiutii 
iJure  has   not  arisen   from  any  want  of  exertion  or  aciite^ 
learning  in  the  Judges,   who  have   zealously  laboured  ii 
L  from  ita  lirst  sittmgs.      Hut   when    we  consider   Uiat  ll 
disposed  of  m  often  of  the  most  important,  as  well  ua 
lit,  character,  (>«onietimes  embracing  decisions  on  cases  froiit 
Court  of  Chancery  for  the  opinion  of  the  king's  Bench,  and, 
rrcdiogs   before    that  court,  as  a  court    of    error,   reviewing 
of  tlie   Conniion    Pleas,)  it  may  be   well    demundedj 
iH  ^i%e  or  littiiig  tliat  such  matterti, — the  deteruiimitioa 
ily  coru-liicU-s  important  rights,  but  establishe.'*  bindf 
iii^  J  V — should   be  left   to  the   ndjudication   nf  the  thre« 

juniur  judge*,    without   the    assistanu;  or  presence  of  the  dtiefj 
(lice.     A  diecision   of  the  full  Court  of   King's  Bench,  after 
;umeDl,  is,   in  most  cases,  conclusive  of  the  law  on  the  point 
VvLich    it  atiecls ;    and   lawyers^   without  be»il»tion,   advise   iheit 
clients,  on  the  faith  <»f  it,   to  tflkc  steps  of  the  highest  consul 
^uencc  to  their  properly  and  rights.    Can  they  feel  equally  sure  in 
aacribmg  the  same  audioritalive  character  to  a  deeuiioii  ol  this  new 
tiibuual  i    or  will  the  court,  and  other  courts^  in  after  times,  fed, 
[uaJly  bouiKi  to  udheir  to  tlieir  determi nations  ?    The  place 
LtioK,  <a  bye  court,  appropriated  to  jusiifyin*;  bail,)  and  llicalmi 
'ii'c  of  the  bar.  or  of  any  audience,  by  no  mean3    add 
:tv  or  dignity  of  the  tribunal.    It  in  nnpidDtble  to  o\erral 
>i9  iiitlucnce  of  publicity.   It  is  a  check  u|>on  {ud^t- 
k^  *-  --^itors,  andasUongstiumlus  to  advocate^.     The  coin 
tng  of  wants  this,  which  Paley  consiilcrs  so  essciwj 
fourth  requisite  in  llie  constitulifm  of  n  court  of  jnstico^^ 
|uivah'iil  to  many  check,-*  upon  the  dLncreliou  of  jud;:es,  Ui 
IC  |M  1  be  corried  on  ttprrlu  Jorihus^  not  only  befoi 

•  proBUi»i.n  it<  ourse   of  byestandeis,   but  in  ike  uiuiitnce  e 

Ihr  wJMf  pfofmum  of  the  hw,' 
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From  tliis  outline  of  the  commissioners*  plan  for  accelerating j 
the  despatch  of  business,  it  is  obvious  that  the  opening  of  tfaaj 
Common  Fleas  and  Exchequer  to  a  larger  projmrtiun  of  causes  ifj 
the  main  expedient  on  which  they  rely.  Unless  tltixeuii  is  accomH 
plishrd  by  tlie  changes  proposed,  we  apprehend  that  tJie  arrear  ia 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  will  not  be  likely  to  sustain  material 
reduction  from  the  effect  of  the  other  propositions.  Though  thai 
economy  of  lime,  and  the  increased  sittings  of  the  full  court  foq 
six  hours  per  day,  will  undoubtedly  have  consideruble  effect,  il] 
may  be  doubted  whether  more  will  be  thus  gained  than  most  bcl 
lost  by  the  subtraction  of  the  labours  of  the  court  of  three  judges.  1 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  removal  of  tli(»eob*j 
stacles  which  appareutly  impede  suits  from  flowing  into  the  Com-J 
mon  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  together  with  that  strict  regard  toj 
professional  efficiency  in  the  judges  appointed  in  those  couHh, 
which  the  commissioners  recommend,  and  the  public  eanic^siJjr 
call  for,  will  not,  in  a  short  period,  render  those  courts  the  crowded ' 
resort  of  suitors. 

Another  highly  important  and  useful  part  of  the  Report  relates  to] 
the  simplification  of  the  'process/  or  modes  of  commencing  pro4 
ceedingB  in  the  courts.  No  part  of  our  judicial  system  is  so  |>crplexOT 
by  technical  distinctions,  and  arbitrary  and  intricate  forms,  ns  dieJ 
system  of  *  practice'  of  the  common-law  courts — what  the  EreiicW 
call  the  code  de  proc^ure.  As  this  branch  of  the  suit  is  enlirvlf^ 
preliminary  to  the  real  merits  of  the  contest,  its  dit^cultics  are  iifl 
no  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  those  causes  which  occasion  com*j 
plexity  in  the  essential  questions  in  litigation.  Tlie  commissioner^ 
with  a  searching  scrutiny,  have  laid  0]>en  tlic  principal  sources  dj 
this  gratuitous  complication — glancing  generally  at  tlie  obscure  un<!l 
antique  origin  of  the  several  parts  of  the  N\f*tcm  ;  showing  how,  iid 
some  case<t,  the  principle  of  the  proceeding  has  now  wholly  ceased] 
to  exist,  while  the  form  remains;  how,  in  others,  the  attempt  la] 
remedy  one  evil  has  let  in  another;  how  circuitous  fictions  ha\e 
been  often  preferred  to  direct  and  intelligible  forms,  and  difficulticaj 
have  been  staved  off  by  expensive  and  empirical  inventions,  rather 
than  met  by  rational  and  systematic  remedies.  Tlie  sub&titutefj 
which  they  projjose  for  what  they  would  abolish  appear  to  us,  iol 
most  instances,  at  once  ingenious  and  simple,  likely  to  be  prcvJ 
ductive  of  increased  celerity,  cheapness,  and  intelligibilitv  iffi 
proceedings,  without  sacrificing  important  objects  to  these  esaca*] 
lial  changes.  First,  among  legal  embarrassments,  is  the  trnibarniM 
du  choix,  occasioned  by  the  variety  of  proceedings  open  to  tha 
auilor.  A  man  inatitu'ting  his  attorney  to  issue  process  againsfl 
his  adversary,  must  t\rnl  undergo  a  catechism  of  some  Icoglli^  nJ 
his  lawyer  can  decide  \sUiiX  peculiar  weu|K>n,  from  the  araciml  (m 
Cho  courts^  is  suited  to  his  purpose.    U  the  defendant  an  attorney  tj 
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^Ke  mart  b<s  sued  by  *  Lill*  in  /it*  oicn  cour/,  and  not  by  writ,  for 
neason  of  8omeuliat  niort  value  in  Uie  davs  of  Edward  I.  than  in 
the  nineteentli  century.  \u.  bc<'aust*  atlornics  are  always  personally 
present  iu  court  (now  onU  fictione  jurh).  Is  the  plainiirt  an  attor- 
ney i — he  is  privileged  to  reject  the  vulgar  remedies  oi  capias  and 
fatiiai,  and  to  sue  all  '  lay-gents '  hy  *  attachment  of  privilege.'  Is 
the  defendant  a  peer  or  member  of  parliament  ? — the  l^lh  and 
13lli  Williuin  III.  pro\ides  a  special  remedy  against  him  by  *  bill,' 
the  rcustm  being,  llial,  as  he  is  privileged  from  actual  arrest,  crga, 
the  law  caimut  allow  a  capias  even  to  be  inclosed  to  him  in  a  frank. 
AVhilr  u  corporation  {e.  p.  die  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London), 
not  being  very  conmiodiousiy  subject  lo  be  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  Compter,  tlie  law's  tenderness  forbids  a  capias  even  to  b« 
•ed  on  their  town-clerk,  or  solicitor. 

*hc  first  process  in  a  suit,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  intended 

tly  to  intimate  to  the  defendant  tlie  commencement  of  the  litiga- 

And  yet,  owinjj;  to  the  above  technical  distinction;:!,  and  others 

ing  on  not  less  edifying  reasons,  no  less  than  sixteen   modes  of 

rcying  this  prefatory  intimation  are  in  every-day  use  in  the  three 

iur  courts!     Without  noliiiug  die  di^^tinction  applicable  to 

It  of  tliemp  of  being  bailable  (that  is,  operating  to  arrest  the 

person),  or  serviceable  (that  is,  merely  delivered  as  a  notice  to  the 

defendant),  the  King's  Uench  and  Common  Pleas  have  each  their 

live  modes  of  priK:ei^!i,  w  hile  die  Exchequer  enjoys  six.    It  is  much 

hBnerto  trace  the  causes  producing  this  dlversitied  system,  than  to 

i^Gitify  its  utility,  now  that  those  causes  have  ccaaed.     To  explain 

them  fully  would,   however,   involve  a  discussion   somewhat  too 

k^|cfanical  for  the  majority  of  our  readers.      '  On  the  whole,'  as  the 

^B|uui$5iont*n(  ohserve,   *  it  appears  that  the  variety  in  the  mixics  of 

^^cess  originated  in  the  three  following  causes, — the  desire  to  avoid 

the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  original  writ;  the  contrivance 

on  the  part  of  the   King's  Bench   to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business 

proy^rly  belonging   to  a  rival  court;  and  the  privileges,  allowed  to 

atto^iies  and  officers,  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  the  court  to  which 

Cirrre  ofHcially  attached/ 
I  hatcvcT  may  once  have  been  the  value  of  die  contrivances  thus 
inatiDg  these  vnrious  modes  of  suit,  the  system  ia  now  greatly 
fivrnient    in  various    respects.       It  occasions  confusion   and 
akes  in  practice,  which   can  only  be  set  right  by  some  delay 
aiul  expense  ;  its  complexity  makes  the  proceedings  unintelligible 
»r  suitor,  and  adniirablv  adapted  to  the  schemes  of  petlifog- 
prartitioners.       It  overloads  the  student    and   the   advocate 
rcicntly  tasked  by  the  dilHcultics  of  the  essential  branches  of 
with  a  mass  of  barren  rules,  and  fictionm,  and  distinctions, 
form  the  most  irksome,  but  one  of  tlie  most  indispeiuable, 
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of  all  legal  studieif.      This  part  of  the  legal  systfin  might  w' 
appal   even  Buch    a  student  as  Spelman.      '  Eiuiait    me    mal 
Loiidtnum  juris  iiostri  cape»sendi   gratift,  ciijua  cum  vt»Ubu\i 
salutassem,  repeiissemque  linguam  peregrinaiu,  dialectum  InuI 
ram,  methoduni  inconcinnam,   molem  nori  ingenteai  solum 
perpetuis  humeris  sustinendain,  cxcidit  iiutu,  fatcor,  animiu.' 

The  expense  of  proceeding  by  tliei»e  ditifeietit  mode*  ii  notU 
'Various  than  the  proceedings  themselves.     Why,  when  the  coit 
issuing  a  latitat  (not  bailable)  is  only  \L  os.  hd.,  should  anol 
proceeding  (that  by  original)  cost  in  one  form  3/.   14«.,  and 
another  5l.  ^U.  1  \d.  ?      If,  indeed,   these  several  modej  pi 
In   all  cases  equal  efficacy,  the  clieapest  would  uaturallj  b« 
ferred,  and  the  expensive  mode  abandoned;  but,  unfortunately,! 
daiiitiff  is  often  unavoida1>ty  driven   to  the  expensive  course: 
for  instance,  if  one  of  several  defendants  is  abroad,  or  not  to 
found,   no  steps  can  be  taken  effectively,  except  by  an  expcnsil 

original  writ;'  and  the  same  course  must  also  be  taken,  if 
_»lajntitf  seeks  to  abridge  the  litigation  by  driving  the  defcudautj, i^ 
case  of  a  writ  of  error,  to  go  at  once  to  the  House  uf  Lords, 
^stciul  of  a  previous  proceeding  in  error  before  the  £xclwqi 
Chamber,* 

The  conimidsionerft,  on  irresistible  grounds,  propose,  tl 
to  aboHsh  the  present  forms,  and  tliat — • 
*■  as  the  objert  of  all  these  wrltfl  U  either  simply  to  enCoree  tfca 
dant's  appearauce,  or  to  enforce  it  in  such  a  manxier  as  to 
security,  at  the  same  time,  for  ultimate  execution  on  his  pei 
■Btisfaction  of  the  debt  (that  is,  bail),  so  the  primary  forma  of  pi 
should  be  reduced  to  t^vo,  viz.  summons  and  capias — the  fii'st  to 
used  where  the  plaintiff  intends  merely  to  compel  appearance ; 
latter,  where  (being  entitled  to  proceed  by  way  of  arrest)  he  has  tl 
Yiew  also  to  secure  the  defendant's  person.* 
The  forms  of  these  writs,  given  in  the  supplement  to  ll»e  Rc| 
page  l.H^,  have  the  advantage  of  being  simple  and  intclligibi 
each  telling  its  own  tale,  without  unnecessary  lechnicaliiy. 
summons  is  strictly  a  summons,  directed  to  the  deft^ndaut  hii 
(instead  of  the  sheriff),  commanding  him  to  appear  within  tl 
eight  days  allowed  by  law  afUr  the  sen  ice  of  the  writ,  and  ca» 
an  appearance  to  be  entered  for  him,  in  an  action  (stating 

*  Tilts  incaHvenitnce  baa  been  Biilerially  rrmcdied  by  Hr.  Peert  wluUry  see 
rcprr»«in^  v«]i»liou«  wrtti  of  error.  Ttial  act,  bv  rcmiinof  full  bftit  to  b*  ^x^^m  by  4 
fettJiintt,  in  all  caxf 4,  on  bringing  wri(«  of  error,  baa  almiMt  put  a  atop  1o  th*  pnctw** 
btuipinif  auch  wrtit  for  the  mere  object  of  delay.    It  appear*,  by  the  •vi(lef»c««f 


lN(or«  tba  c«ianiitaioneri,  ibai,  aince  lb«  paaamf  of  ihis  act,  proceeiliofi  by  orlfisil 

If  IS  sttaiM 
irry,  an  eminent   tolicMor  to  enienilfe  practice,  mx%  (p.  &9§)— ^ 


aNiore  ina  cvnmiiaioneri,  inai,  aince  loe  paaa 
Sraiompsratiirely  rate,  smre  t)>e  ut.jecl  or  ai 
dw  act.     Mr,  Parry,  an  eminent   tolicicor  to 


oiding  a  sham  writ  of  crrur  It  >tt«l»>J 


Frel'*  Aft  ba«  caw  alnrntt  aotirely  duiw  awifty  with  the  necetsily  of ppocosdlBf  tiy  «c 
■s  fUfeoJaata  sever  Ihiak  of  briugiag  wtiu  uf  error  for  Uelsy.' 
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nature  of  it)  at  the  suit  of  A.  B.  The  capias,  which,  like  the  sum* 
mons,  IS  in  its  outline  formed  on  llie  uncient  writs,  is  equally  clear 
in  marking  out  the  duty  uf  the  sherifT  in  its  execution.  Instend  of 
being  directed  to  the  sherifl'  of  the  county  where  the  defendant  is 
9uppo»ed  to  reside,  it  \s  directed  to  alt  sheriffs  in  England  and 
Witles,  in  tMxIer  to  obviate  the  inconvenience,  at  pre^sent  existing, 
%vhere  the  defendant  moves  into  another  countVf  after  the  issuing 
of  a  HTJC  against  him.  In  such  au»e,  a  new  writ  into  llie  second 
ccmntj  M  now  necessary.  '^Iliis  change  appears  to  us  not  of  much 
importance,  but  free  from  objection.  Anotlicr  alteration  is,  the 
inserUoo  in  all  auch  writs  of  what  is  called  the  '  Non  omitla^ 
clause.  In  various  counties,  the  lords  of  certain  franchises  (sucb 
m  the  Honour  of  Pontefract,  the  County  of  Utchmond,  the 
Liberty  of  Slaiuclifte,  in  Yorkshire)  still  retain  the  privilege  (the 
)a*t  remnants  of  an  ancient  jurisdiction  to  hold  pleas)  of  executing 
writs  within  their  franchise, — a  privilege  little  more  than  uomiuaJy 
aince  the  mere  insertion  in  a  writ  (at  a  slight  expense)  of  the 
worda  directing  the  sheriff  '  not  to  omit'  to  take  the  defendant| 
by  reason  of  the  liberty,  gets  rid  of  the  privilege,  and  authorizes 
the  ordinary  officer  to  execute  the  process.  To  avoid  the  delay 
and  expense  sometimes  arising  from  the  omission  of  these  words, 
the  commissioners  insert  the  '  non  omillas'  clause  in  every  writ  of 
capias.  The  inconvenience  is.  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  «e  are  not  sure  that  (according  to  Mr.  W.  Tookc's  sugges- 
tion, p.  543)  it  might  not  be  as  well  to  obviate  it  by  a  general 
leglsUtive  provisiiHi  that  the  liberty  shall  be  entered  by  the  sheriff 
to  execution  of  all  writs. 

Another  most  important  alteration  is  proposed  in  the  rcturriB 
of  wriLN, — that  is,  in  the  lime  mentioned  in  the  writ  at  which  the 
sheriff  14  to  return  to  the  court  what  he  has  done  in  execution  of 
it.  Under  the  present  »)stem,  writs  are  only  returnable  on  a  day 
in  tenn  time,  and  original  writs  only  oo  certain  tixed  return  days, 
of  wbich  tlierc  arc  four  in  each  other  lemi,  and  live  in  that  of 
Easter.  Each  term  (of  which  there  are  four  annually)  lasts  about 
thrc«  weeks,  the  vacations  being  of  several  weeks  duration,  and 
tbo  loQg  vacatitni,  between  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms,  some- 
littles  extending  tu  four  months  j  during  which  no  proceedings 
ca4J  be  Uken  to  expedite  the  suit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  ioconvrnience  of  original  writs  being  returnable  only  four  days 
in  a  lertn, — seventeen  Hays  in  a  year, — and  we  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  proposal  that  writs  should  be  returnable  tvhen 
^x^cuitd,  and  not  befoie.  But  we  have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
fofftber  allcrulion,  tlxat  writs  should  be  returnable,  and  pleadings 
and  p>  n  carried  on  during  vacation  as  well  as  in  term. 

If  plajiiuiis  iially  could  recover  their  debts  and  rights  earlier, 
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it  might  be  well  to  revert  to  the  good  system,  when,  as  Bin* 
stone  says,  '  throughout  all  Christendom,  the  whole  year  wa»  t 
continual  term  for  hearing  and  deciding  causes/     But  wilhoi 
reverencing  law  vacations  a  jot  the  more  because  they  were  on< 
solemn  lasts  or  feasts  of  the  church,  or  because  Edward  the  C< 
feasor  piously  and  admirably  enacted  *  that  from  Advent  to  i 
octave    of  the  Epiphany,    from    Septuagesima  to  the  octave 
Easter,  from  the  Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  fn 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  all  Satuniays  till  Monday  nioruing,  i 
peace   of  God,   and  of  holy  church,  should   be  kept   througboul 
all   the  kingdom/  we  have  great  doubts  whether  any  substuntiaLI 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  this  change.     ^Ie»rs.  Thorpe  ao<* 
Gray,   under-sheriffs  of  Yorkshire,  make  the  following  sci 
observations  on  llie  proposition : — 

•  If  you  accelerate  the  return  of  tlie  writ,  and  the  period  of  ple«()in(^#] 
you  ij^rant  the  means  of  rapidly  accumulating  expenses  ;    anil  io 
of  a  defence,  which  i?  often  unavoidably  resorted  to  in  order  to  gaii 
time,  that  ia  the  only  object  attained,  unless  you  tncreiise  Hit*  number 
assizes;  as  when  the  cause  is  at  issue,  it  must,  of  necessity,  remain 
siaiu  ifuo  until  the   circuit,  when  it  may  be  disposed  of;  whereas, 
present,  unless  the  action  happens  to  be  commenced  immediattrly 
tlie  eve  of  the  term,  a  reasonable   period  is  allowed   the    deffn^h 
previously   to  the  return  of  the  writ,  to  collect  his  projwrty.  and 
come  to  either  a  settlement  or  an  arrangement  with  his  rredilor. - 
p.  515. 

We  admit  that,  in  some  cases,  where  the  defendant  has  no  defence] 
and  is  able  to  pay,  he  would,  in  case  the  writ  were   retunuibU 
immediately,  at  once  pay  the  demand,  instead  of  availing  himst 
of  the  delay  now  afforded  by  the  distant  return  of  the  writ.     ~ 
on   the  oilier  hand,  in  the  numerous  cases  where  there  is  really 
defence,  or  where,  at  least,  the  defendant  sets  up  one,  what  woul 
be  the  advantage  of  hurrying  on  the  cause  to  issue,  when  no  sittin| 
or  assizes  are   at  hand  to  dispose  of  it  ?     What  would  be  [ 
by  declaring  and  pleading  through  the  long  vacation,  to  the  jncoi 
venicncc  of  all  professional  practisers,  in  order  to  make  cai 
ripe  for  trial  in  September  or  October,  when  no  judges  are 
London,  and  when  there  would  still  be  little  chance  of  trial  befor 
the  December  sittings  1     Hie  continuance  of  pleadings  duiing 
vacation  must  also  be  productive  of  llie   greatest  inconvenience, 
unless  provision  is  made  forjudges  being  at  all  times  in  Londoii^ 
to    hear   the   applications  and   motions    of   various  sorts  arisiui 
in  the  current   pioccedings  in  a  suit;  and  yet,  how  is  lliis  to  b< 
accomplished  when  all  the  judges  are  absent  on  tlie  circuit,  a 
when  they  are,  in  the  few  days  of  Christmas  vacation,  and  in  th< 
few  weeks  in  the  autumn,  indulging  in  that  short  recreation  and  re-' 
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pose*  which  the  labours  of  ten  or  eleven  months  render  a  matter  of 
strict  necessity }   Judgert  cnunot,  hke  Daiidin,  heur  pmces^scs  mora* 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  for  twelve  niunlhs  in  the  >ear,  without  incur-. 
nog  ibe  result  which  happened  to  that  eminent  magistrate — 
'  Mais  oil  doriuirez-vous  roon  pfere  ? 

Dandta — A  taudience. 
The  above  are  some  of  the  principal  changes  proposed  by  the 
conimissioncrs  in  the  tirst  process  in  suits,  as  far  as  tlte  object 
of  process  is  the  simple  intimation  to  the  defendant  of  the  suit.' 
This,  ihe  reader  will  remember,  is  the  sole  object  of  all  process, 
vrliere  the  defendant  is  not  arrested.  But  where  the  plaintitl' makes 
the  Deccssaiy  affidavit  that  a  debt  of  201.  is  due,  he  is  entitled  to 
proceed  by  a  writ,  causing  the  defendant's  person  to  be  taken,  and 
kept  till  he  gives  security  for  his  appearance  to  answer  to  the  suit. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  this  security  of  bail  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  artiticial  proceedings  in  the  course  of  a  cause.  The 
commissioners  decline  entering  on  the  question,  whether  arrest  for 
debt  should  or  should  not  be  allowed.  At  all  events,  as  long  aa 
such  is  tlie  law,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  secu- 
rity of  bail  should  be  rendered  ut  once  as  cheap  and  simple,  as 
e(Hcacious  for  plaintiffs,  and  as  little  burdensome  to  defendants^ 
as  the  case  will  admit  The  present  proceeding  is  shortly — we 
cannot  aay  simply — this.  When  tlie  above-mentioned  aftidavit  is 
sworn,  the  writ  commanding  the  airest  is  directed  to  tlie  sheriff, 
tbe  responsible  otiicer  charged  with  securing  the  defendant's  ap- 
pearance. The  sherifl:'.  having  taken  the  defendant,  is  compelled 
to  discharge  htm,  on  a  sufficient  bail-bond,  with  two  sureties,^ 
beiog  offesvd  ;  and  i»  liable  to  an  action  and  to  penalties  if  he 
refuses  such  sufhcient  bail.  I'hesc  bail  to  the  sheriff  (called  *  bail 
below')  are  not  the  bail  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  debt,  if 
rrcovered  ;  the  obligation  of  tliese  bail  below  being  merely  that 
the  defendant  shall  ap|»ear  on  the  return  of  the  writ,  acconting  to 
the  practice  of  the  court.  Now,  *  appearance  in  court'  means, 
in  thn  instance,  the  putting  in  and  perfecting  of  bail  to  the  action, 
that  is,  causing  two  substantial  householders  to  be  bound  by  recog- 
nizaiicc  to  render  the  defendant  to  prison,  if  judgment  goes  against 
biDi,  or  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs  to  the  plaintiff.  The  sufficiency 
of  lhc«c  suieties  is  proved  by  swearing  (if  required)  that  they  are 
worth  double  the  debt,  after  their  own  liabilities  are  discharged, 
and  by  giving  such  a  general  account  of  dieir  property  as  satisfies 
the  jodge  before  whom  they  arc  sworn.     If  these  *  bail  above'  (as 

*  SlrJtnct  SdriMI  truly  w]r*f  *  I  i^^'nli  ihit  ■  Uhnrinui  nccupAiton  withoiu  dus 
tiilcrvab  of  rtpoM  or  rccrration,  or  tuisty  of  tluiiv,  cannol  long  be  «  liberal  occupation  ; 
•r  pvrMcd  by  (lenoiii  af  hberkl  ethJcAlion  :  am)  (nit(  itw  tendency  which  tii«  of  Ute  bcea 
otwiiri  to  ftbrid^  Ibe  ttcatioM,  is  vrry  Injuriuus  to  lh«  libenl  tc^juutoiciiU,  uid  coin 
•ffvcaHy  to  tbe  etUaiftlioit  of  lb«  bar.*— .<^f>f .  Htfprt^  p.  231. 
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they  are  called)  are  not  duly  put  in  at  the  appointed  timey  or  if^ 
when  excepted  to,  they  do  not  establish  their  sufiicienry,  or  put 
other  sureties  competent  to  do  so,  the  bond  given  to  tlie  shcnfT 
the  uncut  is  of  course  forfeited,  and  the  *  buil  below*  are  liable 
be  sued  upon  it,  either  by  the  aheriti,  or  by  the  plaJntifl'  iu 
actiort,  to  whom  he  may  assign  the  bond.  If  iJie  plaintiff  clioose 
to  take  an  assignment  of  the  bond  (which  he  is  not  by  law  bound 
to  do)»  hift  only  i-eniedy  is  agaiuj>t  the  bail,  and  the  bhcriff  i«  at 
once  discharged;  but  if  (u.h  is  more  connnon)  he  dcctint:  laki 
such  ussighincnty  the  law  (soniewliat  severely,  but  very  salutJU': 
in  its  practical  efi'ecls)  holds  the  bherifl',  tliough  coinpeUed 
accept  the  '  bail  below/  responsible  for  bail  not  belug  duly 
in  ;  and  the  plaintiff,  by  a  sunmiary  process,  attaclies  the  she 
and  roni|>eU  him  to  pay  the  whole  debt  and  costs.  The  shenfi' 
then  thrown  for  indemnity  entirely  on  the  bail  given  to  him  oa 
arrest,  or  on  the  security  given  to  liiu»  by  die  arresting 
in  case  such  othcer  had  taken  insuflicicut  bad. 

A  system  more  ingeniously  complicated  (we  do  not  say  gnit 
tously,  because  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  when  fully  c 
dercd,  will   not  be  fojuid  to  be  so  simple   and  easy  aa  nugbt 
imagined)  could  hardly  be  devised.     Ita  main  evils  arc,   lat, 
intricacy  and  nicety  of  Uie  proceedings,  wliich,  as  the  coramiss: 
observe,  *  give  rise  to  more  contentions  upon  die  method  of  pro 
ing,  ex(H>se  the  practitioners  to  more  petty  miscaiiiageti,  and 
sume  more  of  tliu  tmie  of  tlie  court,  m  projtorlion  to  the  real  mkn< 
ance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  than  any  other  branch  of  the  ordj 
practice  in  a  suit  at  law.'  *     2nd.  The  disgraceful  iocidenUd  p 
ticc  of  hirinj»  what  arc  called  '  itham  bailf*  who  pl\  at  S 
Inni*  to  become  sureties  for  defendants  whom  they  ncvi  . 
actions  of  which  Uiey  nc^er  heard.     As  the  buil  fust  put  iu  nl 
return  of  the  writ  are   not   bound   to  sue;n  li>  competency,  w 
only  becomes  re<]ui5ite  when   they  arc  excepted  to,  a  dcfcoda 
often  resorts  at  tii^t  to  these  *  men  of  straw,'  who,  if  excepted 
are   replaced    by  other  bail,   prepared  to  justify  on   outh    th 
Butiiciency.      3d.  The  mode  in  whicli  the  jusiiticutiou  of  tl»e  r 
bail  is  conducted  (being  in  open  court,  before  a  judge),  while  it 
at  once  inconvenient  and  painftd   to  the   bail,  and  conse<]uen 
augments  the  dithcnlty  which  an  arrested    defendant  exviii«nr 
in  obtaining  and  keepmg  his  liberty,  is  fur  from  being  • 
in  guaranteeing  to  the  plaintid'  an  ttiieienl  security  for 
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When  Oie  bail  «re  not  opposed  by  counsel,  the  wcurity  of  ibeir 
KrKxx  oath  is  all  that  is  obtained ;  nnd  owing  to  the  general  ineffw/ 
cicncy  of  opposition,  it  appears,  that  out  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-ooe  bail  justifying  in  the  King's  Bench,  only  eighty- 
tmo  were  opposed  by  counsel,  and  thai  out  of  these  eighty-two 
oppositions,  only  two  were  successful  in  causing  ttie  judge  to 
reject  the  bail.  Not  being  required  hrfurehnnd  to  give  any  de-t' 
scription  of  tlieir  property,  or  of  their  debts  and  engagements,  ofH 
of  their  place  of  residence  for  any  length  of  lime,  no  previous' 
inquiries  can  be  made  as  to  their  character  and  circumstances. 
4th.  £viU  also  arise  from  the  unnecessary  option  given  to  iha 
plaintiff  of  taking  an  assignment  of  the  bond,  and  suing  tlie  bail,. 
or  of  "pnH^eedmg  against  the  sheriff.  As  the  sheriff  is  almost 
always  a  sirbstantial  person,  the  additional  power  of  suing  the 
•beriff's  bail  is  seldom  rewrted  to  but  for  multiplying  costs  for 
the  altoraey,  who  may,  and  sometimes  doe«,  sue  three  separata' 
actions  on  the  bond  again*4t  the  bail  and  the  defendant.  6th. 
Another  sinking  inconvenience  is,  that,  in  actions  commenced 
by  arrest,  the  putting  in  sufficient  bail  is  by  law  deemed  the 
*  app^Hirnncf'  to  the  action.  Consequently,  till  bail  are  lima 
completed,  the  defendant  ts  not  in  court,  llie  suit  is  slopped,  and 
the  plaintiff  precluded  from  proceeding  to  a  trial ;  while  the  sheriff 
»  liable  to  the  great  hardship  of  being  attached  at  once  for  the 
debl  and  cosls,  though  no  judge  or  jury  have  ever  been  satisfied  ' 
that  a  penny  of  debt  is  actually  due. 

XHe  commissioi>ers  propose  to  remedy  most  of  these  mani-« 
fold  eviU  by,  what  appears  to  us,  a  rational  and  well  digested 
■impemfnt.  They  abotisli  the  double  set  of  bail  (bail  to  the 
sbertff  and  bail  above),  aud  incorporate  into  one  bond  the  effect 
of  tbe  security  given  by  each.  Ihe  bail  to  the  sheriff  (instead 
of  ihc  present  bond  conditioned  for  the  defendant's  '  appear- 
ance^ are  to  give  a  bond  conditioned  to  indemnify  llie  sheriff 
from  all  expense?  that  he  may  incur  by  reason  of  llie  defendant 
oot  perfecting  bail  in  due  course,  aud  also  to  pay  to  the  planiliflT 
^H|e  Mim  to  be  recovered  by  him,  with  costs,  or  to  render  the  dc- 
pmadaiit  to  prison.  Another  great  improvement  (at  once  crush^ 
ing  the  trade  of  the  sham  bailmen  in  Serjeants'  lnn»  and  giving  \ 
a  more  effective  and  speedy  security  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  snfli- 
ciency  of  the  bail)  consists  in  requiring  the  bail  first  given  lo  make 
affidavit  within  eight  days,  that  they  are  housclndden*  or  frerholdcrH,  , 
and  posseis  property  to  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  the  afhdavit  dc* 
•rnbmg  the  proi)erty^  and  setting  forth  their  engagements  and 
liabilitin,  and  places  of  residence  for  the  last  three  months. 
In  addition  lo  the  advantages  lo  the  suitor,  ihis  arrangement 
wiU  benefit  the  public,  by  reducing  the  number  of  jusiitications 
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of  bail,  and  thereby  saving  u  valuable  portion  of  tlie  poblic' 
aniouutiuj;  to  nearly  one  whole  day  in  each  terni,  besides 
an  hotu  on  every  olher  dny.      Plainliflfs  are  now  driven  to  op| 
the  bail — since  ihcy  cannot  otherwise  obtain  even  the  security 
llieir  oath  of  competency;  but  when  tliis  security  is  given,  ui 
first  instance,  and  with  the  additional  and  useful  particulars  nut 
to  be  required,  oppositions  will  not  only  become  less   fi-equci 
but  be  far  more  erticacious  when  resorted  to.     Il'liie  bail  are  di 
put  in  auil  perfected,  the  bond,  given  originally  on  the  anrnt,  wi 
then  become  a  security  to  the  plaintiff  for  such  debt  and  co»la 
he  shall  recover,  or  for  die  defendant  being  rendered  to  pns< 
Xf  the  bail  are  not  duly  completed,  the  shcriQ'  will  be  still   lial 
"ito  a  proceeding  by  attachment ;  but  in&tead  of  l>eing  so  at  one 
and  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  tiworn  to.  the  attachi 
mitl  bc-j  as  in  fairness  it  ought  to  1h-,  suspended  till  the  verdict 
a  jury,  and  the  sherit)*  will  then  only  be  liable  for  tlie  sum 
covered,  with  costs. 

Such  are  the  principal  and  highly  important  elianges  pro| 
iu  the  practical  working  of  that  much  disputed  law,  which  auth< 
rises  a  creditor  to  secure  his  debt  by  detaining  bis  debtor's  pei 
The  connnissioners  have  attentively  considered,  not  only  the  pi 
ticfll  details,  but  the  expediency  of  the  general  piiiiciples  of 
system  un  which  bail  is  now  obtained  in  a  suit;  and.  after  much 
deliberation,  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  l>cttcr  ph 
could,  on  the  whole,  be  adopted,  than  the  existing  one,  whi 
imposes  the  res|K>nsibility  of  causing  adequate  bail  to 
put  in  on  die  sheritT,  whose  ofhcer  once  has  taken  the 
fendant.  In  carrying  into  practice  a  law  allowing  of  am 
for  debt,  two  objects  arc,  of  course,  mainly  to  be  att«-n( 
to — 1st,  'I'he  givmg  to  the  plamtit^  such  efticient  scruriiii 
as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  detention  of  the  defendant*! 
peison.  Qi\,  'I'hc  allowing  lo  defrndants  all  such  indulgence  ai 
accommodation  as  are  CfUisistent  with  the  plaintilf's  safety-  Thi 
the  present  system,  in  IJxing  upon  so  ostensible  and  coni|>ctcut 
person  as  the  sheriff"  the  absolute  obligation  uf  having  the  nrrcsitc 
defendant  personally  fordicoming,  or  good  bail  ans\^t:iable  for  h 
debt,  sulViciently  protects  plaintitVs,  no  one  can  doubt.  If  adefet 
dani  is  once  arrested,  a  plaintiff'  nmst.  in  general,  grossly  tnisi 
na^r  Ins  proceedings,  if  he  loses  the  security  cither  of  his  {>crsoi 
or  of  adequate  bail,  or  of  the  sheriff's  liability.  The  other  objr 
is  pretty  generally  secured  in  practice,  provided  the  defeadai 
is  in  condition  to  make  renmnerulion  for  alt  the  indulgcm 
In;  seeks.  Any  bail  named  are  taken  \vithout  inquiry,  or  tl 
attitiney's  undertaking  for  bin  appearance,  or  tliL-  deftndant' 
jtnnple    word   is   accepted  by  the  officeri  and  (he  defendant 
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^^_^  i|  if  a  gratuity  is  given  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred 
Ifiis  departure  from  stiicl  proceeding.     That  the  defendant, 
such  bargain*},  fiowh  witli  tlic  ofliccr  in  whose  custody  he  is, 
at  an  immense  dLjadvanlnget  i^  obvioas.      Kxturtiou  and  exaction 
are.  we  fear,  to  a  certain  extent,  evils  iucidcnl  to  the  system. 
But  tlic  quoittiun  Vi,  if  the  law  took  defendants  stiictly  under  its 
trolcrlion,  by  rigorously  represMUg  all  bargainsof  this  description, 
rheiher,  in  prurticul  etject,  die  severity  of  the  law  of  arrest  would 
ot  tie  rather  increased  than  diminished.       We  iueUne  much  to 
inik  It  would.    To  an  active  merchant,  engaged  in  large  transac- 
ion«,  the  liberation  a  few   hours  earlier  tliau  a  comphancc  with 
Lrict  forms  wouM   allow,  may  be  well  and  even  prudently  pur- 
;ha*ied  by  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  of^ccr.      If  such  a  bargain 
rert  absolutely  prohibited,  every  defendant,  under  whatever  cir- 
imstanccs,  however  ruinous  delay  might  be  to  his  affairs,  must 
main  in  custody  till  bail  were  procured,  and  inquiries  made  as 
llicir  C(»ndition  and  adequacy.     The  present  mode  (though,  we 
lit^  subject  to  abuse)  accommodates  itself  to  llie  peculiar  cir- 
ifttauccs  of  individual  defendants;  and  we  know  not  why  the  law 
Id  very  anxiously  interfere  to  prevent  the  rich  defendant,  or  the 
of  urgent  business,  from  purchasing  at  such  price  as  he  thinks 
roith  while,  (whether  for  pleasure  or  for  advantage,)  a  speedier 
ibcratiun    than   is  consistent  with   the  strict  fornjs  of  legal  pro- 
ving.    It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind.diat  neitlicr  the  plain- 
nor  the  sheritl'  are,   in   effect,   prejudiced  by  such  arrange- 
leuls,  the  plainli^  having  the  sufficient  security  uf  the  sheriB*, 
and  the  shentJ  being  lield  harmless  by  ihc  sureties  given  to  him 
fot  ihe   ofticer'ft  discharge   of   his  duly.     The   matter  is   wholly 
bctneru  tJie  bailitT,  ami  his  sureties,  and  the  defendant.     In  one 
XVipect,  indeed,  we  diink  the  present  law  nquiies  alteration,  as 
trading  to  place   a  det'endaut  most  inipropeily  and  more  than  is 
&t  all  necessary  in  the  power  of  the  officer.  .  Tlie  fees  payable 
ou  arrvst  arc,  strange  to  say,  not  ti.\ed  by  any  statutory  or  effective 
reKuiatiou.   'I'he  conmiissioners,  therefore,  judiciously  iccounnend 
l'  such  fees,  and  propose  a  scale  to  l>c  paid  by  defendants 

I  lit!  on  being  discharged   on  bail.     \\  hrn   a  defendant 

Hi.t.k>  jti.Uil^nice  and  rela\i»tinn  of  law,  he  ask-t  that  which  throws 
a  fMk  nil  iIm*  othcer,  and  it  is  tit  he  shotdd  reniuneraie  him  rea- 
Ktfubly  for  the  risk.  Hut  when  he  desires  nothing  beyond  his 
»trirt  rights,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerat4-d  that  a  bailitl  should  have 
it  ill  his  power  to  sell  them  to  him  exorbitantly,  bcvattse  the  law 
hu  negligently  omitted  to  determine  the  precise  payment  which 
tho  officrr  i.^  entitird  to  demand. 

The  icruni  of  his  Mujesi)*3  commiivsion  empower  the  gentlemen 
whose  labours  we  aie  considering  to  inquire  into  the  proceLdmgs 
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of  ihc  '  superior  courts  of  common  law  in  England  and  Wtlea  ;' 
df  >cri|)tion  embracing  the  courts  nt  Westminster,  the  court?  of 
countieS'patutiite  of  Lancaster.  Durham,   nnd  Chester,   and  tl 
Courts  of  Great   Session   of   the   principahty  of  Wales.       Hi 
coiint>--polatiue  courts  are  only  cursorily  noticed  in  this  He| 
(chough    the    Appendix    contains    some    vnluable    evidence 
to  the  merits  :md  defects  of  their  procedure,)  thr  subject  of  lh< 
principal  of  these  courts,  that  of  Lancaster,  being  now  tinder  xhi 
investigation  of  a  spparalc  commission,  under  the  seal  of  the  duchy, 
composed  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Master  Eden,  aiid  Mr.  Slarkic.' 
Bui  the  commissioners  enter  very  fully  into  the  important  subjei 
of  the  judicature  of  W'ales.  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
three  parliamentary  committees  in  18 1?,    l^^O,  and    1821  ; 
the    report  and  evidence  relating  to  which  now  fill   above  on«»' 
hundred    and    eighty    pages    of   the   bulky    volume    before   us^* 
Most    readers,    however   unversed   in  professional   matters,  nft^j 
have  heard  that  Mr.   Burke  nicknamed  the  Welsh  judges 
yellow  admirals  of  the  law/  and  may  know  that,  while  the  Engli 
judge  is  selected  from  the  very  highest  ranks  of  the  profession, 
receives  5500/.   per  annum,  is  unable  to  sit  in  parltamnit,  and 
is   exclusively   devoted   to  judicial   duties,   the    Welsh  judge   i»\ 
a    practising    or    retired   barrister,    not    of   the    first    eminence, 
receiving  about    \\5(.)l.  per  annum,  able  to  sit  in  the   House 
Commons,  and,  except  during  the  circuits,  in  general  pursuing 
Ilia  practice  as  an  advocate.     I'his  distinction  between  the  judge* 
of  Ine  two  countries  is  attended  by  a  wide  difference  between 
the  two  systems  of  judicature.   Unlike  the  Knglish  rtmntics,  wbieb,'' 
even  the  most  remote,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fourcourt*' 
sitting  at  Westminster,   ^^ herein   all   proceedings,   whether  from 
Northumberland  or   Middk-fiex,  have  alike  their  origin,  the  prin- 
cipality enjoys  its  own  local  jndicattire,  for  the   most  pait  mde- 
pendent  of  the  courts   in  London,  with  its  own  great  sea),  its 
judicial  seals,  its  proihonotaries,  cursitors,  and  other  officers — iit' 
abort,  all  the  teclinical  machinery  of  local  courts,  frmn  which  writ* 
issue,  and  in  which   actions  are  commenced  and  decided,  without' 
any  recourse  to  the  oJfLina  justilitt  at  Westminster. 

The  VV  elsh  are  indebted  tor  this  system  (whether  a  privilege  or 
an  inconvenience)  to  a  parliament  of  Henry  V I IL,  who  passed  li 
Welsh  Judicature  Act,  (34  and  35  Henry  VIIL,  chap.  2(5,) 
birthing  the  Courts  of  Great  Session  as  they  now  exist,  and  dividing-' 
tlic  priucipality  into  the  four  existing  circuits,  which  have  never  been ' 
chunged.     The  W'elsh  Judges   during   the  circuit  may,  wtthont 
much  inaccuracy,  be  said  to  unite  the  functions  of  the  English 
judges  sitting  at  Westminster  in  banco,  with  those  of  the  Knglisb 

*  Thii  able  coauaiBtipo  b,  v«  believe,  now  prepahog  a  report. 
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jodgeM  nttiag  at  tbe  tMizet  uudcr  the  coDimiuions  of  Nisi  Priua 
^^HmI  of  Oj-er  and  Terminer.     Tho  whole  proceedings  take  place 
I^Bvforc  the  two  judge.'i   silting   in  banco,   >vho  try  all  causes  ;ind 
^Briaoners  conjointly.     The  Court  of  Great  Session  is,  in  tin  con- 
pVltlutioii,  independent  of  the  courts  in    London,  except  lliat  its 
proceedings  are  reviewable  by  ttte  King's  Bench  as  a  court  of 
and   in   8onie  practical  matters  the  English  court    us.iis(» 
intimiity  of  tbe  Welsh  jurisdiction.     As  the  juri.stticlion   and 
iplcs  of  the  Court  were,   by  the  act,  establi*ilicd   with  re- 
^e  to  the  model  of  the  King's  Bench  and   Common   Pleos^ 
principal  rules  of  practice  are,  as  far  as  they  can  bo  applivdJ 
irresponding  with  tho:$e  of  tbe  English  courts.    The  striking  fe»(j 
trr  in  ii»e  constitution  of  the  Welsh  Court  is  lis  ephemeral  durutiooJ 
tbe  engines  of  law   are   in   full   operation  in    £n;^land   fon 
eleven  months,    the  legal    year  in   the   Principality  niajl] 
aaid   to   be  cootined  to  six   and    thirty   days — viz.,   eigblcow 
in  the  spring  and  eighteen  in  the  summer  circuit;    duriua] 
(jme   (speaking  generullv)    all    crimes  are    to  he    proveti 
punished — all  civil  injuries  to  be  rudre^ed — all  debt^  to  be 
«se(l — all    trials   by    jury   to   take   place — all    legal    ques- 
to  be  argued  and  decided — all  motioni>  to  be  disposed  of— •, 
aJi  equitable  claims  and  suits  to  be  determined.     The  W'clsb] 
or  DUTr   indeed,  say  to  the  justice,   twice   a-jear,   *  jant   cnp^j 
teneo,'  but  he  must  sigh  ^  jam   volucrem  sequor  *  during  tJioj 
fifty  weeks. 
The  aUttttc  provides  that  the  judges   shall    remain  six    days 
each  a«ise  town — a  period  seeming,  at   tirst  sight,  far  more 
lan    ikfiicienl   for   trving   the    two   or  tliree    prisoners   uud    half 
'U   causea    of  such    places    iis     Dolgelly   uiid    Uungor, — and 
accordiag  to  the   rate  and  mode  of  proceeding   of   the 
cifCilita,   wonht   probably    occupy   ^ix   or   eight   hours.* 
the  total  di^erctice  in  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  prevents 
eoBipan»on   btitween  au    English   lUfs'ize  uud   die  sitting  of  a 
^«Mi  Court  of  Session.     The  English  cau»e,  it  l>  to  be  remeti>fJ 
•entdown  by  the  mail  from  London,  iofa  d  tereit,  to  !>•] 
vdiately  before  jndt;;e  and  jury.    Weeks,  nuy  months,  Iiuvq] 
in  completing  tliu  issue  in  I^Midon — attornies,  agents, j 
pleaciers,  junior   counsel,    law  stationers,    puisne  judges^J 
jttdfea'  clerks,   have  contiibuted  their   respective   exertions    to«J 
maturing  the  issue,  which  is  to  be  sent  down  and  tried  bfi 
mry  c*f  the  county  in  which  tlie  plaintitf  has  laid  his  venuoc] 
llw   other   hami,    the    Welsh    cause    is    commenced,    con»] 

Os  tin  Oxford  cirruitf  il  »  rerkAovd,  ftbtiut  Mveo   caukc*  per  d«T  4re  ined  in  ihaij 
Ptkmt  ewift— «■  th«  N*rth«rn  elrcuit,  about  fnurttM*     Tb«  diff«rvnee  dftpcndM 
iW  qimlitjr  ul  Uie  cuuct. 
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timied  ihrougli  all  its  pleadings  and  stages  of  proceeding,  apd 
tried  and  determined,  uno  flafu,  at  the  assize  town  iu  the  UAiae 
week.      I'hc    plaituiif,   for  instance,    big    with   litigioua    choler 
against   his  neighbour,  whose  sheep  have   browsed  thr  healhrr  of 
his  uiuuntain,  instructs  his  a  Home)  on  the  spot,  a  foMnighl  be&wO' 
the  assizes,  to  avenge  his  proprietary  rights   by  a  capias  qmoft 
ctausum  frfgit,  which  is  duly   served  on  tliu   defendant    \>efor9^ 
tlie   Great    Session.     On  Monday,  the  6r8t  day  of  the  •cssion, 
Counsellor    Griflitlis   is    retained,  and   kept    up    till   two    in   the 
morning  drawing  the  plaintiff's   declanilion  ;    while   Couascilor 
Jones,  just  arrived    from    London,  is    roused   from    bed    at  four 
to    prepare    the  plea  for    ihe   defendant  —  a    replication    followf 
with    equal    deliberation.       On  Wednesday  at   two    o'clock  the 
pleadings  are  ripe,  the  parties  are  what  is  called  *  at  issue,*  ami 
notice  of  trial  is  given.  Wednesday  night  is  spent  by  the  attoniies 
in  drawing  their  briefs,  under  inspiring  libations  of  rwrui.     Beiag 
copied  with  extra  expedition  by  the  law-slalioners,  on  Tliursday 
evening   they  are   duly  delivered  lo  the  doughty  leaden*   on   each 
side,    and    to  their   comatose  juniors — consultation   marked  for 
*  Friday  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  before  the  sitting  of  ilic  court;* 
while,  in  the  meantime,  the  attorneys*  clerks  have  been  sctMinng 
the  country  lo  collect   the    witnesses.      On    Friday,    after   con- 
victing  a  prisoner   of   burglary,  passing   three    tines,  bearing  a 
motion  foi    a  new   trinl,  Tnaking   ten   rules  absolute  on   uAidaiit 
of  service,  and   deciding  an  equity  suit  that  has  been  peudio^ 
above  a  fortnight,  the   court  of  Great  Session  tries  the  impor- 
tant and  only  cause  respecting  the  common  of  pasture.       Fho 
witnesses  being  many,  and  Welsh,  and  prejudiced,  t\\e  interpr^* 
tation  of  their  testimony  occupies  great   part  of  the  day.     The  I 
senior  judge,  after   committing  a  VVelshman  for  prevaricating  in 
Welnh,  charges  the  Welsh  jury  in  un  eloquent  F.nglish  i«umming 
up,  widi  all  the  law  and   the  elegance   of  Mansfifld.      The  jury, 
under  the  inHuence  of  this  address,  transnnttod  through  an  inter- 
preter, retiun  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  five  shitliugy, 
which  damages  are  expended  in  cwnv  dha,  and   the   cojti  are  i 
taxed,  if  not  paid,- and    the  victorious  plaintiff  retnriMxl    to  his  I 
mountain  side  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  day  from  his  first  visit 
to  his  attorney.      Thi-*  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representatian  of 
that  celerity  which  marks  the  proceedings  of  the  local  judicatureof 
Wales,  which  ihc  Welsh  appear  to  deem  an  advantage,  and  which,  J 
though  it  would  be  intolerable  (if  possible)  where  buBJneas  t*  cm  j 
a  large  and  difficult  scale,  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  mosit  ! 
pcrstjns    practically   acquainted    widi    the    >Velsh    couiU,  to    be  i 
attended  with  no  evil  ni  Wales  beyond  a  litUe  stimulus  and  ex- 
citement to  tlic  couusel  and  attoinies  engaged. 
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In  addilioD  to  the  common  law  jurudiction,  the  Great  Session 
is  now  in  clear  possession  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  analogous 
10  that  i^  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  citing  the 
sound  reasons  asbigncd  for  establishing  such  a  jurisdiction  in  the 
four  border  counties,  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  are  well 
worthy  of  legislative  attention,  viz.  : — '  And  forasmuch  as  the 
counties  and  shires  of  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  and 
Deiibii;h  be  fur  distant  from  the  city  of  l^adon^  lihore  thn  lawB 
o/£ugUirtd  be  commonly  medf  ministered,  examined^  and  est*vuted^ 
and  Jor  that  the  inhabitanh  of  the  said  shires  be  not  of  suhxtancfff 
power,  and  ability  to  travel  out  of  their  counties  to  seek  the  admi^ 
ni$irati/)n  ofjusticey  ^c/* 

Such  b  the  outline  of  the  judicature  established  by  Henry  VIII* 
on  tiie  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  making  their 
inquiries  on  the  spot,  which  has  been  well  said  to  '  contain  a  most. 
complete  code  of  legulatious  for  the  administration  of  justice^ 
fnimt:d  with  such  precision  and  accuracy,  that  no  one  clause  of  it 
hath  ever  yet  occasioned  a  doubt  or  required  an  explanation.'!* 
Godwin  also,  in  his  life  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  both  Lord  Coke 
and  Loni  Bacon,  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  it.  These 
tettrum  testimonia  can,  however,  avail  little  in  favour  of  the 
system,  if,  on  the  evidence  of  those  now  competent  to  speak  oa 
its  actual  operation,  it  ap|)ear  to  be  mischievous  or  inconvenient* 
It  isj  however,  by  the  facts  and  opinions  stated  by  such  pei^oiis^ 
lo  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  parliamentary  reports  and  the 
Appendix  to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  that  the  system  must 
be  tried,  and  not  by  the  exaggerations  and  overstatements  of  those 
wIjo,  froni  ,  '  i-ling  or  personal  motives,  have  declared  U>em- 

mUvcs  its  i:.  >    adversaries.     Foremost  among  these  is  Lord 

Cawdor. 

Tbia  nobleman's  pamphlet  is  a  clever  but  highly  coloured  and 
by  no  meann  accurate  statement  of  all  the  objections  which  its 
sworn  enemies  can  put  forth  against  the  jurisdiction.  Less 
vivacious  rhetoric,  and  more  candour  and  impartiality,  would  have 
H'*  '  ^uierably  to  the  weight  of  his  Lordship's   observations* 

N  i ,   wlio   bears  in  mind  timl  Lord  Cawdor  was  the  origi- 

nator  ol    the    Committees   of   \S^2<)  and  1821,  and  observes   tin 
tone  and  spirit   of  tlie  questions    put  lo  the  witnesses   from    tlie 
choir,  can  fail  to  discern  that  his  Lordship  is  the  prejudiced  andj 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions  ;  that[ 
bo  has  a  case  to  make  out  for  its  annihilation ;  and  that  his  state-*] 
mcDta  must  be   taken  with    those    large  allowances   always   made 
from    the   work  of    a    man  pledged  lo  one  view  of  a  subject,, 
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pcifccdj  acquainted  vith  it,  mad  aitzicMUi  for  die  fooeeas 
«r  a  darting  scheme  of  reform  on  which  he  hat  staked  hit  fuee.  ' 

Lord  Cawdor  eadeaToars  to  array  the  high  aothoiity  of  Mr. 
Bvrke  against  the  judicature.  That  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  well- 
known  plan  (brought  forward  in  kus  speech  on  ecooomical  refom) 
for  unitmg  to  the  crown  the  principahty  of  Wales  and  the  dodnet 
and  counties-palatiae,  proposed  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
Weldi  judge^tps  and  Webh  drcnits  is  certain ;  hut  it  is  equally 
dear,  from  the  Terr  little  he  says  on  this  subject  in  his  speechi—- 
OB  which  he  candidly  arows  (would  tfut  all  unprofessional  states- 
men were  equally  inodest  in  dealing  with  profesnonal  to{HCs !) 
*  he  cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  clearness  and  decisioii' — that 
Us  notions  of  the  judicial  part  of  his  reform  by  no  means  went 
to  the  aboHtion  of  &e  judicature.  Not  a  hint  of  the  kind  b  f^vea 
in  Ins  speech.  His  plan  was  obiiously  limited  to  the  redoctioB  of 
the  Munber  of  judges,  and  a  consolichition  of  die  oounties  into 
districts.  Mr.  Burke's  authority,  therefore,  (even  if  it  were 
worth  mndi  on  a  professional  question  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar,)  is  not  to  be  cited  as  favourable  to  the  sweeping 
abolition  of  the  local  judicature.  Throughout  this  statesmanlike 
and  witty  speech,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Wales,  Mr.  Bufke  wif 
ad\x>catiDg  reform  in  matteis  with  which  he  was  well  acquanited, 
abuses  iu  the  fiscal  administration  and  collection  of  tbe  revenoe 
(or  no  revenue)  of  the  principality.  It  was  *  the  rwwawtf  adven- 
tures of  the  bold  Baron  North  and  die  good  Knigfit  Probert 
on  the  mountains  of  V^enodotia,'  ^-hidi  amused  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  Lord  Cawdor's  view  nodiing  goes  right  in  Wales  owii^ 
to  this  horrible  Court  of  Great  Session.  If  Burke  saw  the 
gallows  at  the  end  of  every  vista  of  the  French  RevolutioD,  Lord 
Cawdor  descries  a  Welsh  chief  justice  in  every  prospect  in 
Cambria.  When  the  court  proceeds  with  celerity,  their  deslMtch 
is  oppressive  and  ruinous ;  when  they  deliberate,  his  Lordship 
objects  to  their  delays.  The  '  new  issues'  are  tried  with  into- 
lerable despatch,  while  the  '  old  issues'  iierer  terminate.  The 
immense  number  of  attomies,  even  the  evils  of  the  county  courts, 
and  a  host  of  other  Welsh  grievances,  are,  in  hb  Lordship's 
judgment,  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  judicature;  which  doabtlnSi 
Buonaparte-like, 

<  Makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise, 
And  fills  the  butcher's  shops  with  large  blue  flies.' 
The   onl;^  things    that,    in   this  '  worthy  thane's'   eyes,  appear 
more   vicious   than   the   system   itself,    are   the   truly  judicious 
amendments  made   in   it  by  the  act  5  Geo.  lY.,  in  compli- 
toce  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committees.    His  Lordship 
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criticizes  these  amendments  iii  a  spirit  wlilch  shows  tliat  a  judi- 
cious and  |>ar(ial  itnproveiueut  i^  ever  gall  and  wormwood  to  au 
abolitionist.    Thus,  in  order  to  obviate  one  of  tlie  clamount  against 
the  system,   Mr.  Joir-s,   the  author  of  that  useful  act,  inserted  %. 
dAUM,   enabUng  the  judges  to  order   the  money  of  suitors  toi 
be  paid,  for  greater  aecuhty,   into  the    Bank  of  Kngland  in  th^ 
name  of  tlie  Accountant  Geneial    of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of 
being  left  in  tiie  hands  of  tlie  Welsh  court.     Lord  Cawdor,  driven  { 
to  adfiiil  tlial  Mr.  Jc>iic»*tf  alttralions  '  did  in  some  small  degre^ 
b^iefit  the  inhabitant:}  of  Wales,'  says,    *  in  some  instancc^j    th^  I 
beui:£t  wa*  more  specious  than  real.      Not  one  shilling  has  been 
paid  into  the  Uank  ou  this  account  since  tlie  passing  of  the  act/ 
(p.  11.)     His  Lordship  is  incorrect  in  his  statement,  and  un- 
caiidid  in  his  inference.     It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Keorick,  that  sums   xcevf  paid  in  on  his  circuit  under  the  ' 
provision  of  the  act — and  why  were  not  more  so  paid  ? — '  mor^ 
tcoidd  have  hcen  w  directed  to  be  paid  had  not  the  mitors  ex* 
presMtd  iheir  u-uAe-t,  and  that  it  ivonld  be  for  their  grcattrr  cow- 
venimrt  and  xave  their  expense,  to  have  tfte  same  paid  as  liefore 
wto  the  Carnarvon  Bank,  where  no  fee  is  paid  for  paying  tt  in 
pr  oiii.*  (Appendix  E,  p.  426.)     Tliis  Is  at  once  a  specimen  of 
tLe  fairness  and  accuracy  of  Lord  Cawdor,  and  i^hows  now  highly 
poAsible  it  is,  that  a  local  arrangement  for  despatch  of  business 
ou   the   fip4)t   may   be   more   satisfactory  than   a  more  systematic 
mode  of  dispojiing  of  it  at  a  vast  distance,  and  witli  great  expense 
to  die  puftj«». 

Again,  Lord  Cawdor,  speaking   of   the  objection,    (certainly  I 
vcTT  strong  in   ihcorj-,  and  now  rightly  and  eflectuully  removed,)  * 
ihaC  each  court  of  session  had  no  power  of  enforcing  attendance  I 
of  witnesiei  except    in  its   own   cixcuit,   thus   exaggerates    die 
grievance: 

^  One  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  of  any  moment  arising  la  which 
witnesses  may  not  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  when  we  recollect,  how 
Tery  limited  its  nature  is  ;  and  this  principle  was  carried  to  such  an 
ayfrnti  tkai  the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  bad  no  power  to  summon  a 

(witaeat  from  Montgomery  or  Denhigli  in  any  case  relating  to  Chester 
K  FBai,  and  vur  tersa.' — p.  ao.  I 

W  Now  what  says  the  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bortooi  a  judge  of  this  very  Chester  circuit  near  twenty -nine  years? 
'  Have  yon  any  power  or  means  of  bringing  a  witness,  residing 
In  of  your  jurindiction,  b«for«  y*^r  court?— No— but  I  never  had  \ 
w<j«min«fU  to  try,  Does  it  not  absolutely  defvat  the  ruds  of  iiistice 
If  ifca  coan  has  not  that  power  in  the  neighhourmg  courts  ?— It  may 
do  so,  but  I  kaxm  never  knvtvn  any  practical  inconveniejicc  arising  from 
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And  Lord  Bulkcley,  residing  in  Anglesey,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  court  of  Srssion,  so  far  from  knowing  of  inconven 
from  this  cause^  actually  ni^ver  knew  that  such  a  wunt  of  auti 
existed  ! 

In  the  same  lone  of  prejudiced   exaggeration   Lord  Cawd< 
makes  a  heavy  assertion,  Mhich,  if  as  well   founded  ns  it  ap| 
to  be  rash,  would  weigh  strongly  against  llie  judicature. 

'  It  frequently  excites  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  persons,  wl 
wouhl  otherwise  he  tempted  to  invest  capital  in  Wales,  either  in  pm 
chase  of  land  or  in  commercial  or  mining  speculations  ;  they  find  th] 
they  are  adventuring  in  an  unknown  country,  with  another  state 
law  from  that  to  which  they  have  been  accust^imed,  ajid  are  aUnni 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  legal  adviser  on  whom  they  have  pi* 
ihfir  confidence  for  many  years,  and  who  may  have  ronduetod 
them  with  success  the  most  complicated  transactions  in  every 
of  l^ngluud,  must  be  abandoned*  and  another  selected  of  whom  tbi 
know  nothings  if,  in  the  course  of  their  speculation,  they  are  unfof 
tunate  enough  to  come  Avithin  the  grasp  of  that  most  foi 
tribunal,  the  court  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales.* — p.  29. 

Now  whiit  sa)3  Mr.  Freshlield,  of  the  house  of  Freshfidd  ani 
Son,  upon  a  point  so  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  an  ci 
perienced  solicitor  in  large  practice  ? 

^  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  should  myself  prc/er  Icndit 
mojiey  ow  IVMt  stvuhty  to  lending  on   property  in  England,  on 
count  of  tlie  greaier  focilUy  of  forcchxure.  Unless  the  judge*  gave 
reason  for  granting  indulgence  it  would  be  foreclosed  the  first  yes&ii 
whereas,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Enc:land  1  should  be  a  sai 
man  if  I  were  to  expect  a  decree  in  less  than  four  or  six  years,* 

*  Do  you  think   it  an   advantage  to  a  mortgagee,  sutiposinif 
money  is  invested  u]»on  security  of  lands  in  Wales,  that  he  luM 
option  of  bringing  his  tjeclraeiit  either  in  the  Court  of  (ireat 
or  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall ' — 1  do.      Q.  So  that  in 
has  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  ejectment    six   times  in  a  yi 
whereas  if  it  was  on  land  in  England  he  would  Itave  that  opp>rtunit 
only  four  times  a  year  / — Just  so.' — Evid,  Com.  I S 17,  p.  SP. 

Mr.  Evan  Foulkes,  a  solicitor,  a  member  of  the  House,  atj 
indeed y 

'  that  he  has  found  a  general  disinclination  to  lend  money  on  We! 
security  among  his  own  connexions  ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  necrssarr 
catediise  them  as  to  the  reasons :  one  renson  (and  we  think   m 
surticient  one)   m/<y/i/  be  the  distance^  and  the  intercourse  tciik    I 
not  being  so  easy  at  with  EngUuuL* — p.  95. 

But  this  gentleman,  though  pressed    on   the  point,  evideni 
never  dreamt  of  the   peculiar  constitution  of  the  \\  eUJi   c< 
being  the  ground  uf  the  verj*  natural  preference  of  miMiev  Ici 
for  LnglLsh  ratlici   than  Welsh  security.     Such  persons^  wc  sti 
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pect,  eqnally  prefer  a  sccuritv  in  Surrny  to  one  iu  Norlliumber- 
Und — asiMig  farm  in  Buckiugbaiusliire  lo  a  sheep-walk  of  I5,( 
acres  in  Cunibcrtaiid,  tliough  justice  is  administered  precisely  oi 
ihc  same  plaa  in  all  the^e  counties. 

From  Lord  Cawdor's  lively  misrepresentations  and  overstrained 
attacks,  we  beg  lo  draw  the  attention  of  parliament  and  th^ 
public  to  the  proceedings  of  the  three  parliamentary  counnittees^ 
of  1817,  IH-^O,  and  IS'2I,  and  the  elaborate  and  industrious  invc! 
ligations  of  the  commissioners.  A  mass  of  valuable  evidence  an4 
'"gg"tions  is  here  collected,  abundantly  sufficient  to  conduct' 
y  intelligent  and  candid  mind  to  a  right  conclusion.  The' 
immittec  of  1817,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  (whose 
niiud,  at  first  prepossessed  against  the  jurisdiction,  c^mic  roimd, 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  evidence,  to  a  sense  of  its  great  ad- 
rantagesi,*)  reported  dial  the  *  establishment  of  Welsh  judicature, 
notwithstanding  some  imperfections,  had  much  to  recommend  Up 
fr»m  (he  cheapness  and  expedition  witk  which  it  administer cd^ 
juMiice  to  the  inhahitants  of  the  Principality/  The  death  of  Mr, 
Ponsonby  unfortunately  prevented  a  more  detailed  report.  The 
committee  of  1H2(>  (of  which  Lord  Cawdor  was  chairujan)  made 
no  re{Kirt ;  but  that  of  1821  reported  that  the  principal  points, 
distinguishing  the  Welsh  judicature  from  that  of  England,  con- 
sisted, tir^it,  iu  the  condition  of  die  judges;  second,  in  the  very 
limited  nature  of  the  judicature  entnu-ited  to  them.  Many  of  the 
main  objections  stated  by  the  committee  have,  however,  since  been 
entirely  remedied  by  Mr.  Jones's  act  before  referred  lo,  The 
evnnce  of  new  trials  being  necessarily  moved  for  before  die 
same  judges  who  tried  the  cause  ;  tlie  want  of  power  to  summon 
witnc»es  from  any  circuit,  except  that  where  tlic  suit  takes  place ; 
ami  the  inconvenience  that  fines  and  recoveries  could  only  be 
suffered  twice  a-year,  are  now  effectually  remedied  by  Mr.  Jones's 
useful  pr(»visioi)s.  The  committee  conchulod  that,  *  though 
some  of  the  minor  difliculties  mighty  perhaps,  be  done  a\iay  by 
new  regulations,  \et  that  others,  most  essential  to  the  right  admi- 
nUFtralion  of  justice,  could  not,  \Mdiout  such  fundamental  changes 
as  would  amount  to  the  institution  of  a  new  jurisdiction.' — Report^ 
18^21,  page  7. 

*  The  prexent  He|xjrt,  with  the  mass  of  evidence  published  in  it« 
Appendix,  certaiiilv  throws  great  additional  light  on  the  question. 
lloHevcr  judgments  may  be  divided  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
I  judicature,  which  the  conmii-vtiourrs  recommend,  but  one 
ipion  can  be  entertained  as  (o  tlic  acuteness  and  exemplary 
diligeDce  displayed,  throughout  the  inve.^tigatiou  of  diis  as  welt  at 
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*  Spvwh  of  Ur.  Wroil«^y,  a  member  of  ihf  comroUlM  in  1917. 
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ihr  other  topics  of  ihtir  Report.  Hij^li,  however,  a«  (lie  opiniofl 
of  these  gentleincii  tiiiist  rank  on  any  profcssionnJ  question  whldl 
thev  have  investigated,  it  should  be  borne  in  minrl  that  this  p«rt  dfl 
tlieit  Report  (unlike  ilicir  recommendations  as  to  tlie  procercfina 
of  the  English  courts,  in  which  tliey  have  then)^el\es  long  pnCa 
liscd  with  repulation)  is  formed  eniiTtUj  upon  (he  evufefiCtm^M 
printed — that  the  commidsioners  liad  no  local  knowledge  <tMIH 
society  or  habits  of  the  people  of  Wales — no  experience  a(  n 
courts,  or  the  system  of  their  proceedings — nu  mfitrmntion  bryonm 
that  which  ihry  have  now  printed ,  and  that  printeiityy  the  thrt^  CV?fM 
mifftrs.  The  uuihoniy,  therefore,  of  this  portion  of  their  |{e[Hicfl 
nnist  mninly  depend  on  its  being  a  just  and  Itgitiniale  conclusion 
from  the  testimony  upon  which,  and  on  which  alone,  It  is  foundca 
If  the  inference  is  not  fairly  warranted  by  the  premises,  the  highrifl 
personal  authority  of  the  logician  cannot  give  it  soundness  or  ctM 
rency.  We  reatJ,  with  some  surprise,  the  announcement  of  iM 
principle  on  which  the  commissioners  had  proceeded^  in  comH 
dering  the  propriety  of  assimilating  the  Welsh  judicature  to  drtfl 
of  England  : — ■  m 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  ua  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  mmulfl 
comparison  of  any  particular  proceedings  of  the  Courts  uf  Gre^ 
Sessions  with  iliose  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  for  the  |mrpo«e  d^ 
fts<*ertaining  the  expediency  of  retaining  the  jurisdiction  of  tlfl 
former.  t^nlesS  the  course  of  proceeding  applicable  to  reniofl 
counties,  such    as  Cornwall    and    Northumberland^  '  '.    )«H 

capable  of  application  to  the  principality  of  Wales, — or  ^'''^'1 

can  see  no  sound  reason  why  a  difference  of  Bvstem  ihould  ooolbiH 
to  prevail.' — p.  30.  ■ 

Now  if  the  commissioners'  oflicc  had  been  to  discover  and  rll 
commend  a  new  system  of  judicature  for  England  and  WqIc^ 
none  having  before  existed^  this  mode  of  mBsouing  wnnld  biM 
been  highly  sotmd  and  sfltisfaclory.  It  might  then  hsTtf^^H 
Very  fairly  nsbumod,  that  a  scheme  determined  upon  a«  •ul^^l 
for  England  should  uImj  be  upplird  to  Wnlcs^  unless  vome  MroH 
circumstances  of  distinction  could  be  shown.  Hut  the  i  oiiiinM 
sioners  appear  to  treat  the  matter  as  if  they  were  now,  in  I98fl 
proceeding  on  a  mere  '  tabula  rasa* — as  if  they  were  cc»mtliis«kMifl 
by  E<lward  I.  instead  of  (icorge  IV.,  *  oppidu  inunirr  et  poaej 
leges,'  in  a  new  conquest  without  u  trace  of  a  legal  inslit^|H 
They  seem,  from  their  own  showing,  to  h>se  flight  of  the  con^^H 
ration  properly  due  to  the  system  of  Wides,  as  an  rxir/ing  judicS 
ture  established  for  three  centuries,  familiar  to  the  pcopir,  ndaptM 
by  long  use  to  their  habits  and  manners  In  dealing  with  rum 
»n  CMtublifthincnt,  &nirly  the  onus  lies  un  thotic  who  wouM  ehcM 
Jbat  it  rcc|uiic»  abolition ;  uud  ought  not  to  be  »hifWd»  as  tli«4 
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Itemed  commissioners  (admiring  naturally  that  system  in  which 
tbrv  are  themselves  eminent)  neem  to  aliift  it,  n|>on  those  who 
contend  for  its  retention,  in  preference  to  a  foreign  scheme.  It 
is  somewhat  novel  in  thi.%  country,  tltnt  an  existing  institution 
should  be  served  with  a  summary  rule  to  show  good  cause  why  it 
€miHa>  If  we  bod  time  or  space,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  point  out  ewtentiut  diflerences  in  condition  and  habits  between 
llie  ifto;*}**  of  Northumberland  and  Cornwall,  and  those  of  Wales, 
which  ivnder  a  provincial  udminiHtration  of  justice  near  home  lew 
prrulinrlv  necessary  in  the  former  case  limn  in  the  latter.  We 
ct>uld  e;  sily  show  the  latter  people  to  be  |K>orer,  and  more  con- 
tracted in  all  their  traiiic  ;  and  also  that  real  evils  do  arise  to  oar 
distant  English  counties,  from  going  three  hundred  miles  to 
Westminster  for  law  proceedings.  But  waiving  such  a  com- 
pflrison,  we  lliink  one  difference  is  entitled  to  the  highest  coi^ 
NrferBtton,  and  requires  to  be  outweighed  by  irresistible  evidence 
of  the  mi.ichiefA  of  the  W  elsh  judicature,  such  as  we  seek  for 
in  vain  in  the  publication  before  us.  The  fVehih  have  got,  and 
have  long  enjoyed,  a  provincial  judicature.  The  Northumbrians 
have  it  not.  Before  the  Welsh  are  driven  to  take  their  causes  to 
tribunal  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  a  better  reason 
uld  br  shown,  than  that  the  Northumbrians  and  Cuniittlnnen  are 
ttobject  to  ' '  flip.    It  should  be  shown,  fii>t,  that  llie  system 

of  Sorthiin  !>!  a  belter  one,  and,  moreover,  belter  as  adapted 

to  Wales.  And  yet,  how  is  this  result  to  be  arrived  at  without  that 
*  minute  comparison  of  particular  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
Great  Sessions  Willi  liuute  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,'  which  the 
commissioners  have  deemed  unnecessarj  ?  The  whole  question  is 
efwewtiallv  m»r  of  r<nnpurison  and  balance.  If,  on  a  detailed  cora- 
p'  -tt"  Enj^land  appeared  not  only  more  artiticiol 

»?>     _  iisiruct,but  also  likely  \o  be  moreadxaniageous 

■whrn  tmiisplanled  into  u  different  state  of  society,  with  opposite 
habits  and  condition — then  some  case  would  be  made  out  for  the 
cxjinimvut  rer<jmmended.  But  it  surely  is  no  reason  at  all  for 
mboliihtnic  the  WeUh  fr^stem,  that  Northumberland  men  receive 
J«4tici»  midrr  a  different  plan,  which,  for  aiight  we  know,  they 
nv  M'h:inge  for  a   local  judicature,   and  which,  at  all 

«^■  1'  n  covet  not. 

I'h.  commissioners  think  ilie  present  more  fitted  than 

15  foiKM  ■  -  .<--on  for  introducing  the  English  system  into  Wales^ 
iwe  a  review  of  the  Knjilish  pn>ccedings  is  now  taking  place, 
IOkI  various  srhenurs  for  reforming  the  English  judicature  ure 
UDdn-considrmtioii.  •  The  expediency  of  coiitinumg  the  Welsh 
jadicature  now  comes  under  review  as  a  part  only  nt  a  general 
tQC|uir^  into  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  administration 
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of  law  In  civil  cases  tlirougliout  England  and  Wales,  of  wUicli 
eflfuct  may  be  to  improve  the  judicial  system  of  boUi  counlri 
{Report,  p.  SG,)      Nov\', il  ^ecllls  to  us  that  lliis  very  circum< 
of  the  Engliiili  judicatuie  being  now  about  to  be  subjected  to  \ai 
ous  experiiueiitul  alterations,   the   result  of  which  is   necessarij 
uncertain,  of  itself  renders  it  desirable  to  postpone  for  a  wi 
the  attempt   to  extend  the  system  lo  Wales,     if  the  aniriHluicii 
of  the  English  administration  of  justice  are  found,  aftef„lrial, 
ansuer,  it  surely  then  wouhl  be  the  more  couvenient  and  »s 
time  for  extending  to  Wales  die  English  system  in  its  improve 
and  perfected  shape.      If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  their  success  shoul 
not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  conmiissionei'S   or    the  pubh 
surely  it  would   be  an   advantage  that   England   alono  xvould 
the   district    suffering   under   the   serious    and    unavoidable    e\\ 
attending  further  changes  and  amendments  reauiring   anicmlmeni 
}\hy  should  Wales,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  a  system  ev' 
dently  satisfactory  to  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  possessed  of  niai 
ndvantages  not  denied  by  its  enemies,  be  drawn  unnecessarily  inl 
llio   adventurous  career  of  reform  in  which   England    (we  da 
say-  unwisely)  is  embarking  ?     \N  hy  should  the  Welsh  be 
of  present  and   positive  advantages  for  the  chance  of  &bai 
possible  and  distant  improvements?    Surely  it  is  fairer  lo  kill 
bag  our  game  before  we  generously  divide  it  with  our  nrighbooi 
In  estimating  the   evidence  before  them   (on  which   the   coi 
missioners  Lad  to  decide  a^  jurors),  they  appear  to  us   to  alia* 
an  undue  degree  of  importance  to  the  representations,  and 
conic  notes,  and  vague  resolutions  of  ^ome  assemblies  of 
trutcs,  some  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  and  one  or  two  count 
members  and  sporting  squires,  which   they  '  consider  as  abal 
dnnily  showing  the   prevailing  wish  of  gentlemen  resident  in  il 
diflerent  counties  of  Wales   luid  Chester,   that  the  benefit  of  il 
English  judicature  should  be  extended  to  tho«.< 
Now  atlmitling  for  one  moment  that  iIk'  eomnn 
ihcm  satisfactory  evidence  of  *  the  pn-vailing  wisii   of  grnilemi 
.resident'  on    the    subject  of  the  judicature,   we  would   beg 
obhcrtc,  (without  the  slightest  intention  of  disrespect  to  jki  vi 
able  a  body,)  that  on  such  a  question  they  are  cettainly  not 
most    infomied   and  inlellii;ent,  nor  do  we  think  them  the 
xoncerned  and  iiiteri.«ted  parties.       Infornuition  and   know 
on  a  subject  dcprnding  entirely  on  tcclmical  details,  is  of  com 
not  to  be  got  from  country  justices,  or  clergymen,  or  lords  lie) 
htenant — what  accurate  information  can  they  possess  of  the  cut 
[panttivi!    cheapness   and  expedition    of  the   English   and   W 
courts? — of    the   relative   merits   of  the   pror<'di'i<     ' 
$iiicere  and  b^'  capias?  lufonnatjou  ou  uiuLtci-s so *.  > 
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ily  be  obtained  from  persons  of  professional  knowledge 
Hce.     Nor  iii  Irulh,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  do  we 

ir^e  Uiis  class  of  persons  to  be  those  really  llic  mosl  interested 
HI  tite  question  as  to  the  change  of  judicature.  It  does  not 
bap|>eu  to  a  l^ord  Cawdor,  or  Lord  liute,  or  Sir  Christopher 
Cole,  or  Colonel  Wood  to  try  an  action  at  law  once  in  a  quarter 
of  n  century.  When  such  a  case  occur?,  tl»e  cause  is  generally  of 
some  importance,  and,  for  the  advantage  of  English  counsel^  and 
xtill  more  of  an  Englhh  jury,  (the  grand  point  of  superiority 
which  brings  Welsh  causes  itito  England,  and  which  no  reformers 
cin  communicate  to  Wales,)  would  probably  be  tried  at  Shrews- 
bury or  Hereford.  'I'he  great  mass  of  the  causes  at  a  Welsh 
wssize  are  raised  by  tradesmen,  small  farmers,  graziers,  and  oihenj 
of  the  middling  class  for  small  debts  and  trifling  causes  of  action, 
in  which  the  advantages  of  having  the  tribunal  near  home,  the 
Attorney  at  hand,  and  the  decision  on  cheap  terms,  are  peculiarly 
fHt,  and  form  to  the  parties  concerned  a  truly  valuable  privilege. 
To  make  part  *  of  the  great  judicial  system  of  England/  which  to 
rich  proprietors  and  speculative  noblemen  may  seem  a  desirable 
"►ject  of  Welsh  ambition,  is  to  these  humble  suitors  a  ma{ter  of 
kbsiolute  JndiH'ercnce,  and  if  only  to  be  attained  by  an  iticrease  of 
law  ejKpcnses,  and  the  necessity  of  journeying  further  to  the  attor- 
neN'^or  the  assizes,  would  be  a  truly  serious  grievance.  If  you  take 
fn>m  thcni  the  action  of  concessit  solvere  (of  which  a  word  prc- 
frntlv),  and  oblige  them  to  employ  a  London  attorney  to  com- 
mence thi'ir  petty  suits  in  London,  you  may  indeed  flatter  the 
notions  of  national  coi»sequence  of  some  of  the  more  elevated 
Welsh,  but  a  vcrj*  pernicious  eft'ect  would  be  produced  on  iho 
great  mass  of  the  middling  and  humbler  classes  of  the  population^ 
who  nre  mainly  interested  in  having  a  cheap,  an  expeditious,  and 
an  accfssible  procedure  for  settling  trifling  disputes. 

But,  after  all,  what  in  truth  is  the  evidence  considered  as 
'  abundantly  showing  tlie  prevailing  wish  of  gentlemen  resident  ia 
the  different  counties  of  Males  and  Chester,'  that  the  existing 
iiiclicsturc  should  be  abolished  ?     Is  the  opinion  of  the  Welsh 

ntrv  (whatever  might  be  its  value)  uniformly,  or  intelligibly,  or, 
lely  expressed  .'  Of  the  twelve  Welsh  countie?*,  three  or 
Amrtie  absotuttly  silent !  llicir  *  prevailing  wish  '  not  rousing evea 
■  ni?rfc-inspirc<l  justice,  or  \acuous  deputy -lieutenant,  to  reply 
lo  the  ccmimissioners*  queries,  though  forwarded,  with  a  request' 
of  aiMwrnt,  to  tvery  lord-licutennut  and  magistrate  in  Wales* 
Ouc  county  (Anglesea)  <lcclares  itself  professedly  and  earnestly 
hostile  to  anv  sweeping  change  in  the  judicature.  The  grand  jury' 
of  another  (Carnarvon)  prlilioned  iigainst  abolition  a  few  years 
a^.     A  gatUutj  and  a  fo&-huoling  county  member  are  the  soU 
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persons  inluitively  answering  for  the  wishes  of  Iwn  otlier  countifiii 
and  a  chairman  of  qiiartcr-Bc^aioiu  for  anotlier  traiinuiiu  hu 
swers,  condemning  tne  judicature,  to  the  comQiiAaioii,  crowi 
as  be  states — with  U»c  *  t^tcr-dinncr'  applause  of  twelve  uiagistratL* 
Carmarthen,   one  of   the   most  inipuriant  cixmiies,  is  lorn  un 
divided  in  opinion  on  tills  agiUiting  quchlion, — it»  lon)-li' 
(Lord   D^nevot,)  and  it^  chairman  of  set>»it>n»|  and  inn. 
tlie  count>-town,  strenuously  desiring  to  retain  iho  cxiaiuigjud 
cature ;   while  eight  *  proprietors/  prosclyien  of  Lord   Cawdor^ 
transmit,  by  his  steward^  a  dift'ereut  opinion.    Another  county,  b; 
twenty-three  unknown  *  inhahilant»/  nivitcs  the  conn 
reform  thtir  '  jurlnpnidence  '  ((/u.  the  inbtitutes  of   i 
wlule  its  neighbour  ( Merionethshire)  piously  resij^ns  lUt  i 
hand]}  of  the  commisHioncr;;,  waiting  '  ihe  instructionn  of 
ing  gentlemen  of  the  law,* — a  sort  of  proxy  wliich  the  rummi 
Hioncrs  doubtless  con:$idered  to  authoriiie  them  to  vote  according 
their  own  opmions.     Glamorgan  is,  in  fact,  the  single  county 
Wales  which  Una  put  forth  auy  representation  of  weighty  froau 
character  and  number  of  tlie  indivuluuls  signing  it,  and  uocucoan 
tercd  by  any  expression  of  opposite  sentiments  fromoilier  imlivit 
in  the  county. — a  representation,  however,  exprenMug  no  rrayoDs 
views  of  those  sigiung  it — swearing  by  Lord  Cawdor — and  c«rtaial 
not  gaining  nuich  in  autlH>rity  by  its  avowed  concurrence  in 
exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  of  his  pamphlet.     So  much 
the   *  prevading  witth  of  the  gentry  of  Wales  '    appearing  ctn  t] 
communications  sent  to  the  comuuHMoners,  bt.-f<»rt;  tiic  ronumi 

oners'  specific  plan  wat^  known,  and  \s\wn  the  cjut^tion  reiat 
'generally  to  the  expediency  of  imparting  the  English  sjrstem 
the  principality. 

But  if  Huch  was  the  doubtful  and  divided  evidence  of  the  '  pi 
vailing  wish,'  wlien  the  plan  was  only  imperft-Ctlv  apprt.-lH^ndt 
let  us  see  how  it  has  expressed  itself  since  tht*  subji-ct  ha»  bri 
fully  laid  open  and  understood,  by  the  publication  of  the  *  C'utii 
missioncrs'  Repoil.'  '  Since  the  invasion  of  King  Lduaidj  ai>^ 
the  massacre  of  the  bards,  there  never  was  such  a  lumiill,  am 
alann,  and  uproar,  through  the  region  of  Prestatyn!'  to  um  ^ 
Burke's   words  ;   '  Snowdeu  has  shaken  to  its  1):^  TV      ■ 

ha.^  been  hN>sened  from  its  foundations, — everytd 
and  everything   under  ground,   has  been  in  lum^  ! '      i  be   U 
journals  have   haidly  cuntuined   tJic   letters  and   paragrapha, 
rejdics  and   rejoinders,  from  persons  of  ajl  descriptions  af 
by  the  change,  wliici)  have  inundated  tiiem  for  the  laat  two 
llie  tradesmen  dreatl  the  ruin  of  their  towns^  from  ths 
the  assi/rx  at  eight  Welsh  capitaU,  and   from  the  short  atay 
two  da)B  whidi  llic  judgci  would  make  in  those  pUoe»  which  oi^c 
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ill  lo  have  the  privilege  of  au  attize.  Tlie  gnuien^  and  diovers, 
'  IjuJe  sliopkeepi^rs.  look  with  spprebcnsioii  to  the  loss  uf  iheir 
and  home  remedy  for  recovering  their  debts  ;  iJie  gen* 
un  dinpleabcd  at  tlie  '  de^rudution  '  tti'  eight  couiitieti,  by  { 
lonng  ail  astUW, — at  die  puitititiii  of  other  countieti,  in  the  AbbJi 
Sicyrti'  faihion,  for  the  *  arrondmertient '  of  the  new  assizQ 
districUt — 'At  the  increase  of  the  county  rates  in  building  new 
couruhouses  for  the  judges,  and  transporting  prisoners  an<i 
jritoewet  twice  and  thrice  tlie  distance  now  required  to  the 
^^feue-town.  Meetings  have  been  convened  in  iiiohI  countieSii 
aoJ  some  towns  ;  und  petitions  to  purliuniunt,  ej&prcssivc  of 
the  alarm  felt  at  so  sweeping  a  change,  and  of  the  desire  of  dia 
inhabitants  lo  retain  tht-ir  existing  judicature,  with  some  amende 
nients,  have  been  carried  by  immense  majorities  in  Pembroke- 
•hire,  ( Lord  Cawdor's  county,  wjiere,  spite  u(  his  acre^  and, 
pamphlet,  be  was  in  a  minority  of  only  seven,)  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  the  borough  of  Carmarthen,  in  Carnarvondiire, 
in  Angleaea,  in  Radnorshire,  and,  without  a  dtssenlieni  voice,  ia 
Candigaiuhire  und  Eluverfurdwest.  When  tlie  subject  comeS| 
therefore,  before  Parliament,  the  wislies  of  the  resident  gentry 
of  Wales  will  no  longer  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  testimony 
of  die  lawyers  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction  ;  and  we  confess  wc 
tbink  it  would  require  some  boldness,  not  to  say  indiscretion,  in  the 
two  houM't  ii>  force  upon  tlie  W  f Uh  a  system  of  law  which  they 
H  r^Wy  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  sound 

ail  ii_»,t  infornjcd  judges  of  the  mattiT. 

tiut  the  commissioners  appear  not  only  to  mistake  the  opinions 
of  a  few  df>gmaticul  squires  und  speculative  irun-mosters  for  the 
^^cc  of  the  VVelsli  gentry  at  large,  (an  error  which  die  recent 
^Jprctings  and  ftetitiom*  have  now  sutVicienily  distipattd,)  but  they 
^Bieni  lo  us  also  to  estimate  verv  mucU  too  lightly  tlie  explicit,  and 
^^bg*^i>l,  and  irlfo^^dn^  builvof  lesliinouy,  ahn4><ti  invariably  in  favour 
BHI  the  jurisdiction,  given  by  the  manv  barristers  and  judges,  both 
relirvd  and  iu  practice,  who  have  been  examined.  Alter  noticing 
tise  aoamers  of  the  conotry  gendemen,  the  commissioners  say, — 
*  aJul  though  their  repreHenUitions  are  opposed  by  opinions  entJtlftt  to 
irvprdim'a  cannot   t.<  <  rvu  that  these  opinions,  for  the  mo»t 

part*  proceed  from  /■.  fMr>'m<,  who  may  Ih*  sijppose*^  to  feel 


%pariiaiit»/  }W  the  syslrm  ttt  u/iich   they  ar*^,  trr  /mkv  h^'m^  iH'Tsnnaily 

necwssity  ot  v« 
t«tt>!Tff  change  is  admitted  and  d(*sired.* — p.  36. 


^nfaotd  i  and  that,  even  hy  these  persons,  the  necwssity  of  very  ex- 


Naw,  making  to  die  utmost  every  allowance  which  can  be  dt»- 
maiMlird  fur  partiality,  and  every  other  feeling  which  can  intiuenct; 
b  •  ■•.\r  ot   the  system  in    which  the)  practise,  or  have 

pT  ill  think  that  the  body  of  testimony  uniformly  givim 

by 
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by  80  many  competent  judges,  with  nccurale  kuowletlge  lind 
perience  of  ihe  matter  oii  whicli  they  speak — exidenre,  not  men 
like  that  of  the  Mjuires,  of  vague  opinion — aye  or  no,  as  to  ll 
abolition  of  the  judicature — but  confimicd  by  careful  reasonin} 
and  founded  on  facts  and  details  staled  in  their  contmiiiiication^ 
irresistibly  shows,  that  the  vague  clamour  raised  against  the  ju< 
calure  is  mainly  founded  in  prejudice  and  ignorance  ;  and  lb 
with   some  exceptions,  its  operation  in   practice  is   sahitury 
uflcful,  and  deserving  of  being  retained,  ihoupb  capable  of  p>ni 
amendments.     To  ns,  who  (like  the  commissioniTs)  have  no  |>eci 
liar  knowledge  of  our  own  upon  tlie  subj»*ct,  lliis  body  of  cxplit 
and  informing  testimony  is  conclusive  ngainst  die  expediency 
total  aholifion  of  the  judicature.     To  lay  aside  such  lr«timni 
because  it  differs  from  the  laconic  and  sweeping  condemnation? 
gallant  oBiccrs  and  county  members,  seems  to  be  building  a  juHj 
mcnl  on   tlie  vociferations  of  confident  igm.Mance,  rather  tJian  tl 
auggcstious  of  matured  information  and  expencncc.      It  reallj 
somewhat  hard  to  suppose  that  such  men  as  Sir  James  Mai 
field,  Sir  \V.   Grant,  Sir  W.  Garrow,  Mr.  Justice  Hurlon, 
geani  Maidey,   Mr.   Taunton,  Sergeant  Russell  (who  concur 
speaking  of  the  Welsh  system  as,  in  the  main,  advantageoi 
cannot   give   an    opinion    worthy   of  respect   on    the    sulnccl 
reiison  of  tlieir  *  partiality'  for  the  system  with  which   tlicy  lu 
owfi    been    connected.       When    men    of   this    stamp    with 
voice,  after  long  ac<|uuiiitance.  pronounce  the  judicature  chra[ 
more  expeditious,   and  more   suited   to    the   backward   slate 
society,   small  traHic,  and  trifling  litigations  of  Wales,  than  tl 
lilnglish  system,  we  confess  we   can  hurdly  understand  bow  »u( 
sound  jiulges  and  thinking  men  as  the  commissioners  could 
thrown  aside  theirtestimony  in  deference  to  the  peremptory  *  v< 
;and  *  noes  '  of  persons  not  to  be  named   with  them   In   pomt 
|competency  to  judge   on  this   question,  and    who  seldom  givr 
reason  or  a  fact  in  suppoit  of  their  dogmatical  decisions. 
;annot,  of  course,  be  cx])ectcd  to  enter  into  a  minute  disrusit 
of  this  volume  of  evidence,  but  on  a  few  of  its  leading  bearu 
Mc  niust  spy  a  few  words.     And  fnst,   ns  to  the  most  e^^^at 
point  of  the  comparative  expense  of  law  proceedings  in  Engl 
Land  Wales. 

Mustof  the  legal  witnesses  (whether  judges  or  barriftteis) 
liar  with    the    Uelsh    ciicuits,   express  an  opinion   (nol   ij 
universal)    lliat   the    Welsh    pntceedings    arc   uow    conitidi 
cheaper  than  those  of  England.     With  reniwcl  to  the  favom 
fiction   of   nmcf'sxit   snherr,    which    is    novhcrc   in    general 
except   in  W  ales,  and   which   unites  a  degree  of  cheapness 
expedition  in  rc<.overing  debts  of  any  amount,  rjuitc  uuktiuwu 
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any  English  proceeding,  there  is  and  can  be  no  dilTerence  of  opi- 
nion as  to  its  vaj»tly  superior  economy,  as  well  as  its  otlier  advan- 
tages.     No  writ  is,  in  this  proceeding,  i«tsued  again.«it  a  defendant, 
but  he  is  summoned  by  a  common  notice,  served  on  him  or  left 
at  his  abode  tifteen  days  before  the  sessions,  to  appear  and  answer 
the  plainlifTs  demand  of  a  debt.     If  (a$hap[>ens  in  perhaps  nine- 
teen cases  in  tuenty)  the  debt  b  settled  simply  on  the  service  of  a 
notice,  widiout  further  proceedings,  the  costs   are  one  griinea ; 
in  North  Wales,  only  fourteen  shillings;  while  in  England,  in  the 
cheapest  form  of  proceeding,  they  uuiount,  under  similar  circuni- 
BtniKes,    to    between  two   and   three  pounds.      If  the  defendant 
suffer  judgment  by  default,  the  costs,  including  the    execution, 
arc,  on  the  Carmarthen  circuit,  in  the  proceeding  by  concessit^ 
j62,  Sa.  3d.  ;  wiiereas  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  one  form 
action  (that  of  debt)  ihey  amount  to  6/.  3s,  'J</. ;  and,  in  the 
for  most  ordinary  action,  (that  of  assvmjmt^)  to   I3l,    13$,   l]d. 
Witli  regard,  dierefore,  to  the  action  of  concessit  solvere^  tliere  can 
be  rill  question  but  that   it  presents  the  most  summary   us  well 
Bs  economical  fonn  of  recovering  simple  contract  debts,  of  great 
or  small  amount,  which  is  in  operation  in  any  court  in  Great 
ritain.      Being  |>eculiarly  suited  to  the   uncomplcx   money  de- 
andfi  of  a  simple  state  of  soeiety,  it  b  in  such  liigh  favtiur  with 
e  Welsh,   diat  out  of  2121  actions  commenced  on  llie  Carmar- 
un  cirruit  in    16*i*j  and   18'27,  not   less   than  804  were  in  this 
onn — of   1^90  commenced  on  the  Brecon  circuit  in  those  years, 
AC)?    were  by   cmicessii  solvere.     Whether  the   action  could   be 
introduced  in    England,  with  all  the  advantages  wliich   attend   it 
in  Wales,  we  have  great  doubts;  and  whether  the  commissioners 
mnv    be  able   to  provide   an   equally    advantageous   substitute   is 
problematical ;   but.  looking  to  its  frequency  and  its  inexpensive- 
new,  to  its  iiviualUj  exUting  advantages,  we  think,  if  the   Parlia- 
»enl  do  abolish  the  judicature,  they  arc  imperatively  bound  to 
make  provision  for  an  etVective  continuance  of  this  proceeding, 
and  that  the  ^^elsh  might  with  Just  reason  complain,  if  deprived 
of  its  undeniable  benehts. 

Witli  regard  to  otlier  mocies  of  proceeding,  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  is  not  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Welsh  svslcm  ; 
and  m  bunie  respects,  as  several  attomies  state,  the  English 
proceedings  are  cheaper  than  those  of  the  Great  Sessions, 
Phc  bills  of  costs  published  by  tlie  commissioners  an:,  how- 
ever, taxed  coats  brtween  party  and  party,  lliat  is,  the  costs 
%liich  the  sncresslul  party  can  compel  the  loser  to  pay — but, 
in  order  to  institute  u  complete  comparison,  the  extra  costs 
charged  by  the  attomies  to  their  clients  ought  also  to  be  shown. 
'Ilicae  coi»ts,  not  being  of  a  technical  kind,  arc  precisely  those 

which 
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which  vary  most,  according  to  locsil  circumstances— -an4  in  costs 
of  this  description  we  suspect  the  excess  would  be  found  con- 
siderably against  the  English  procedure.  Admittiugi  however, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  preseut  Welsh  system  has  not  (with  (he 
exception  of  the  concessit  solvere)  the  recommendation  of  superior 
cheapness,  (which  we  think  it  has  in  a  slight  and  not  unimportant 
degree,)  it  becomes  a  most  serious  consideration  whether  the 
commissioners'  propositions  of  commencing  all  Welsh  actions 
at  Westminster,  and  trying  them  at  only  four  assize  towns  for 
all  Wales,  must  not  materially  augment  the  expenses  of  suitors. 
The  commissioners  say  the  expenses  would  be  the  same,  *  with 
the  single  exception  of  postage ;'  but  if  postage  would  be  an 
addition,  the  heavy  expense  of  lawyers'  correspondence  must 
surely  also  be  added.  We  imagine  tlie  attorney's  charge  for 
writing  a  letter,  if  not  for  reading  one,  is  about  as  certain  an 
expense  as  the  postage  for  carrying  it.  The  Welsh  attorn^ 
nmst  ec^ually  charge  for  his  personal  attendance  and  advice ;  and, 
in  addition,  must  write  to  his  agent  in  London,  directing  every 
step  necessary  to  be  taken,  for  which  the  agent  must  also  be 
paid.  It  seems  to  us  a  fallacy,  to  say  the  expense  would  not 
be  increased,  because  the  attorney  in  the  country  and  the  London 
agent  divide  their  charges  so  that  only  half  charges  are  paid  to 
each.  This  is  true  as  to  the  costs  of  mere  technical  prod^dings, 
tlie  writs,  orders,  summonses,  Sec.  in  the  suit;  but  it  is  qmte 
obvious  that  the  bill,  in  addition  to  all  existing  charges  for  con- 
ferences between  attorney  and  client,  must  contain  charges  for 
correspondence,  postage,  and  parcels,  independently  of  journies 
to  London,  (now  constantly  made  by  English  country  attomifs,) 
to  superintend  the  cause,  which  would  not  be  found  in  the  bill 
for  proceedings  in  the  Welsh  court.  Any  one  who  knovra  any 
tiling  of  the  intercourse  between  London  agents  and  countiy 
aitornies,  is  aware  that  it  brings  a  score  or  two  of  voluminous 
letters  every  morning  to  every  agency  house  of  any  considerable 
practice.  An  offer  of  compromise,  a  request  for  indulgence,  9 
mistake  in  any  process  or  formal  proceeding — matters  of  perpetual 
occurrence — are  all  the  causes  of  a  letter  to  the  country^  and  an 
answer.  To  suppose  that  these  correspondences  do  not  create 
much  expense,  to  be  borne  by  one  side  or  the  other,  beyond  what 
is  incurred  where  the  court  sits  on  the  spot,  and  proceedings  take 
place  by  a  resident  attorney  under  the  eyes  of  the  suitor,  is,  we 
conceive,  quite  fallacious.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posed change  must  add  at  least  6L  or  10/.  (from  one-sixth  to 
one-third)  to  the  bill — 33/.  or  34/. — which  is  now  paid  for  a  com- 
mon trial  and  judgment  in  Wales ;  and,  in  suits  of  a  more  difficult 
description^  tlie  uicrease  would  be  proportionably  greater. 

But 
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But  there  is  anoUier  feature  in  the  plan  proposed,  which  roust 
itrikfi  every  one  aa  beiu^  an  inevitable  source  of  much  increased 
cxp«uise  to  suitors,  sis  well  u»  to  jurors,  witnesses,  antl  others  cour 
cenuni  ill  the  admiriistration  of  justice.  It  is  admitted,  on  all 
handsp  ihut  ihe  W  eUh  procedure  could  not  be  assimilated  to  ihat  of 
England,  witJioui  a  consolidation  of  the  twelve  Welsh  counties 
into  *  districts  of  assize;*  so  that,  instead  of  every  county  having 
its  aaftize.  as  at  present,  the  assize  should  only  be  held  at  ou4 
place,  ft>r  every  two  or  three  counties.  The  coniniissioners,  ia 
order  to  et)ect  (heir  proposal  of  tacking  the  twelve  W  elsh  counties 
U>  two  LUi^litih  circuits,  liuve  been  driven  to  pro|>o8e  consolidating 
three  counties  tt»gethcr.  and  giving  to  Wales  only  four  a.>!ii/.e  towns, 
VB.  Neath  and  Carmarthen,  for  South  Wales — and  Dolgelly  and 
Bangor,  for  Norlli  Wales.  Now,  looking  at  thin  plan  simply 
with  reference  to  the  vital  object  of  not  entailing  on  the  suttor 
tnd  counties  of  \\  ales,  by  a  scheme  of  improvement,  an  ex|»ense 
in  obtaining  justice  beyond  it«  present  cost,  wc  confess  tliut  thq 
proposition  appears  to  us  pregnant  witli  ditiiculty  and  objection, 
i'be  counties  already  are  on  the  alarm,  as  stated  iik  a  letter 
from  a  magistrate  of  North  \S  ales  now  before  us,  and  as  abun- 
dantly oppears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  several  county  meet-* 
ing;».  Mr.  Taunton,  in  his  valuable  comiuunication  to  the  com* 
miasioners,  (the  result  of  two-and-tweuty  years  fomurr  ex|>cri- 
mce  in  \\  alcn,)  speaking  of  this  consolidation  (»f  counties,  says — 

*  It  will  b«  a  grievous  harden  to  th«>  parties  in  suits,  to  the  jurors, 
to  the  witnesses,  and  to  all  those  whose  business  obliges  them  to 
attend.  At  present-,  this  oHligation  puts  the  poor  freehc^derv,  who 
are  summoned  on  juries,  to  an  ex]>rnse  which  they  can  ill  afford  ;  but 
if  ihev  should  have  theu*  joiimev  pn^ionged  into  an  adjoining  rounty^ 
t>i'  iiill  be  much  greater.    Each  man  must  take  his  own  horse, 

ai  :   dtiring  th<^  time,  for  there  are  no  sta^  coaches  or  puhlie 

fu  <^ro  one  town  to  another,  excepting  on  the  great  roads  to 

V  Holyhead.      The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  will  be 

p-t.'o/iy  thf  erpcme  of  bringtiuj  causes  to  trial,      I  cat)  not 
irrangement  that  will  obviate   the  inconveniences  which  I 
h  t  ■'.  out.      It  should  he  borne  in  tnbid,  thiU  If'i/fv  diffttri  fnym 

i'  ,  . -i//  the  circurrutavrrs  which  hmr  uptm  this  sifitrm.  — AjiprtX" 

dis.  Com.  fleporf,  p.  iS2. 

nathan  Rainc,  M.I*.,  and  chief  justice  oi  the  Noilh  Wales 

'    Mr.  Malkin,  Mr.  Wliilcombe,  Mr.  \N  illiams,  and  various 

individuals   of  experience  and  intimacy  witli  Welsh  habita 

.i..i  luunuiTs,  lay  great  stress  on  this  objection. 

W  e  think  it  is  no  sort  of  answer  to  these  objections  to  demon- 

ilie  counnissioners  have  done  in  a  very  ingenious  table) 

>tauccs  which  the  \^  elsh  suilorsj  jurors,  attorneys,  and 

■  witnesses 
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witnesses  would  be  compelled  to  Iravcl,  on  the  pro|Kisrd  plan, 
do  not  exceed  the  distniices  which  the  inhabitants  of  Eni;li^h 
counties  traverse,  in  resorting  to  Knghsli  assizes,  llie  rrph  i» 
obvious.  The  means  f»f  conununicalion — the  coaches,  llie  ranaU, 
the  post-chaises,  the  ndniirable  ntadsof  Kngland,  render  Hutince^ 
absolutely  nothing,  which,  to  nujuntaineeis  on  lcani-liorse»,  BGem^ 
and  are,  most  inconvenient  and  expensive.  Unless  you  couM 
level  Cader  Idris  and  Camed  Llewellyn  by  act  of  parlinmcnl,  and 
import  3ome  score  chaises  and  pairs  of  pf>st-hor}»es,  and  a  few 
inns  from  the  York,  or  Bath  roads,  the  nieie  comparison  of  miln 
and  furlongs  really  weighs  nothing  in  the  question.  Tli 
vatinn  applies  to  the  other  ingenious  calculations,  con^i 
monslrate  lliat,  on  a  comparison  of  the  snperficiui  extent  and  ol  luc 
population  of  England  aiut  of  Wales,  the  latter  country  is  in  pro- 
portion entitled  to  even  less  than  the  four  assize  towns  which  llic 
conunissioners  propose  to  give  it.  To  all  such  matheniotical 
reasonings  (which  might  apply  very  well  in  staking  out  praiiics 
and  erectnig  log  cities  in  the  wildernei'ses  of  Illinois  and  Ohio), 
without  insisting  on  moral  objections,  there  is  an  excellent  pliysirn! 
answer. — The  countries  which  you  compare  arc  jthynunllt/  difft^ 
renfy  and  unless  you  are  prepared  to  contend,  that  n  mile  over 
pathless  mountain,  because  a  mile,  is  as  easy  to  travel  as  a  mde 
over  a  macadamized  flat,  all  comparisons  of  superticial  « 
really  of  no  value  ;  Iwjtides  being  opjwsed  to  the   princj;  1 

our  local  divii^ions  and  institutions,  every  one  of  whicli   would  b«i 
overthrown  by  any  regard  to  mere  mathematical  proportion. 

But  diere  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  Welsh  judicature,  wh&di, 
we  believe,  operates  considerably  in  giving  it  a  cheapncM  and 
despatch  superior  to  those  of  the  English  system.  The  \\  ebibj 
judges  sit  in  banco  jointly,  whereas  English  causes  are  di 
by  a  single  jtulge,  sitting  separately  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  fc 
one  of  a  court  ttf  four  judges,  by  whom  his  decision  and  direc- 
tion to  tlie  jury  may  be  reviewed,  if  either  paity  desire  it.  V\ 
tliis  diflVrence  in  constitution,  it  becomes  the  duty,  and  it  is 
practice,  of  tlie  two  Welsh  judges,  to  determine  all  questions  of  Ui 
immtdialfly  as  they  ariie,  after  proper  argument ;  whereas  tbi 
English  judge  at  Nisi  Prius  generally  reserves  them  for  del 
tion  by  the  court  above,  or  decider  according  to  his  imprcitsiaii 
a  hasty  trial,  leaving  cither  party  to  move  to  reverse  his  dcrt 
before  the  court  above.  The  consequence  is,  that  tijt  c^j 
and  delay  arising  from  new  trials,  from  opplicalions  to  ol 
them,  and  from  special  cases  for  the  detennination  of  the 
court,  are  far  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Wales  ;  aiid 
one  knoMs  that  die  costs  «>f  a  tiew  triid  fall  not  far  >hort  of  tb< 
of  die  original  liial,  while  the  expeuse  of  the  detcnuuiation  of 
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_  case  amounts  to  iiearly  one-third  of  the  whole  costs  of  the 

^£d&ri  and  trial.  The  table:*  published  clearly  show  the  greater 
freritiency  of  these  expensive  addenda  to  a  .suit  in  England  than  ia 
Wales.  In  the  five  years,  1823  to  18'27,  there  were  in  the  King's 
Hench  18,S<J|  records  for  trial,  out  of  which  lliere  were  245  rnlest] 
at»t<>lute  for  new  trials,  and  186  special  cases  reserved  for  the 
ili'iermiiiation  of  the  court  above — the  new  triaU  being  thus  I  in 
77  cases,  and  the  special  ca.Hcs  1  in  101.  Now  what  was  the 
Mate  of  the  case  in  Wales  in  the  same  live  years  ?     On  the  Car- 

rtbcn  circuity  out  of  507  records  for  trial,  there  were  only  1 
w  trial  and  7  s|>ecial  cases — that  is,  I  special  case  in  7-  cause*, 
1  new  trial  out  of  307.  On  the  Brecon  circuit,  in  the  same 
live  years,  out  of  209  records  there  was  not  a  single  new  trial,  and 
no  special  case,  though  there  was  one  s|>ccial  verdict.  In  the 
whole  of  Wales  tlicre  were  931  records  for  trial,  and  actually  only 
3  new  trials,  and  *)  special  cases  or  verdicts — that  is,  one  special 
case  iu  103  causes,  and  one  new  trial  in  310.  Nor  does  llie  infrc- 
fjuency  of  new  trials  in  Wales  arise  from  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  rule  from  the  same  judges  who  have  just  decided  the  cause  ; 
tills  were  the  cause,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  large  number 
applications  under  Mr.  Jones's  act,  which  has  wisely  given  \Velsli 
^tutors  the  power  of  moving  foi-  a  new  trial  before  ilie  superi< 
('(inrt? ;  whereas  the  fact  is  directly  otlierwise — the  number 
motions  umier  this  act  is  manellously  small. 

Uut  if  the  case  is  as  above,  with  respect  to  comparative  cheapo 
iicsK,  how  does  the  comparison  stand  as  to  expedition  ?     One 
main  edvuntage,  in  this  point  of  view,  arises  to   the  WcUh  Jti»] 
ciicBture,  from  tlic  circumstance   last  mentioned,  of  the  nirity  oF] 

cfal  cajr.t  ;utd  new  trials,  and  the  <|uicker  despatch  with  which 
they  are  dctermineil.  The  arguing  and  disposing  of  these  pro^^ 
rccdmgs  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  continually  occaj^ioiis  from 
lea  to  fifteen  or  twenty  months'  delay  in  the  linal  deternnnation 
of  a  cause — an  elenient  of  delay  unknown  in  Wales.  Again,  the 
expedition  of  that  proceeding  of  *  concessit  solvere '  (which  we  have 
ftbovni  lo  include  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  whole  cau:jes  of 
Weles)  certainly  as  far  exceeds  the  rapidity  of  any  English  pro- 
cerding  as  its  cheapuess  suipasse^  that  of  English  suils.  Fifteea.| 
day«  before  the  Great  Session,  a  notice  may  he  given  to  u  defendni 
to  appear  and  answer  tlie  phnnliA^  demand ;  and  by  the  end 
tbe  svsjiion  (ihut  ix,  in  twenty  days  from  the  first  procec*ding)  jm 
mcnt  is  recovered.  The  same  despatch  allentU  the  im[>oriai 
f:  'ml,'  by  *  ejectment*  for  the  recovery  of  any  description 

S'  I  ity.      Ry  commencm;;   proceedings  fifteen  days  buforei 

tilt:  Couil  of  SessioiLs  opens,  tlie  pinintifl  can  obtam  jnd^mmt 
to  rccou*r  his  huid  at  that  9i.-»!iioii!(y  milciu  delay  i»  grunted  upon 

some 
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some  extraordinnrr  ground.  In  Englaml,  a  ptaintiD*  can  in  ntt^^ 
recover  a  \erdicc  in  this  aciion  in  less  Uiaii  three  or  four,  and  In'flB 
ciMcn,  eif^Ut  or  ten  tuoatiis.  It  appears,  in  sliort,  that  m  to  actMl 
commenced  in  the  fii^t  or  (i\e  la^t  months  nf  the  vear,  iht-  Cn^lt4 
and  the  WeUh  courts  are^  gcneraUy  speiiktitf;,  on  a  par  in  pomi  m 
celerity  of  judgment ;  but  that^  as  tu  Bctiun»  eoninienced  in  anv  4^ 
the  oilier  six  niouthii,  viz.  I'ebruary,  March,  April,  May,  Jun*| 
July,  the  judgment  will  be  obtained  from  three  to  aeveu  monthi 
earlier  in  the  courts  of  Wales  than  if)  practicable  in  iliosr  of  Kd|0( 
land.  Indeed,  so  undeniable  is  tlie  superior  rapidity  of  llie  Welii 
proceeding,  tluit  it  is  urged,  by  some,  as  amounting  to  an  iucon««* 
nience;  but,  yet,  we  tind  from  tlie  testimony  of  almost  cver^ 
lawyer  whosu  opinion  is  of  value^,  that,  pmetically,  tlie  incouv«« 
nience  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertioQ  ati 
the  part  of  attorneys  and  barristers ; — a  stimulutt,  perUaps,  wM 
witliout  advantage,  considering  that,  according  to  Sir  iVilliail^ 
Owc'h,  Attorney-General  rni  the  Carmarlhen  circuit,  •  ttidoleiM 
la  tile  great  fault  of  Wales,  and  pervades  all  its  inhabitants  itom 
tiic  peer  ditwn  to  the  peasant/  1 

It  is  clear  that  this  rapid  procedure  could  only  exist  witli  a)0« 
vcnience  where  causes  are  as  simple  in  quality,  and  as  few  in  num^ 
ber,  us  they  ai-e  in  Wales.  The  wliole  of  the  Priucipality,  taking 
the  average  of  tlie  tive  years,  from  \^'2^  to  IH'J7  inclo- 
duced  only  seventy-eight  causes  per  annum  for  tiial,  or  ti 
for  each  great  session,  ^hich,  dintribnted  among  the  twelve  \Vet>h 
counties,  gives  on  an  average  diree  and  d  quarter  caiues  for  trial 
at  uvcry  Welsh  afisize.  On  the  Carmarthen  circuit,  wbich  ift 
far  tlie  lirat  in  business,  the  late  chief  JuHtice  (lleywood)  wan 
iiulnced  hy  the  inconvenience  of  trying  every  cause  a$  a  '  new 
iH.niir,'  to  introduce  a  rule  which  is  now  acted  on,  by  which  ndi 
cuu.He»  aie  commenced  and  tried  at  the  same  assize^*,  e\i-ept 
actions  for  mere  money  debts  of  tlie  simplest  nature,  and  action^ 
fur  nut&ances.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  extend  tlus  ruiq| 
if  an  increased  pressure  of  business  rendered  it  nc*ces9ary.  1 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  manifest,  on  an  impartial  ekamiaH 
tiun  of  uie  evi<lence  befnrt^  the  committees  and  the  crommimoiu 
tliat  the  Welsh  local  courts  possess  some  considerable,  vikU^H 
conceive,  almost  inevitable,  advantage^i,  in  point  of  rheapnra^^^ 
eA|>eduion,  over  the  system  pro|>09ed  to  l>e  introduced  in  fheV 
place.  That  the  introiluction  of  the  English  judicator"  ■»•'.(, 
by  the  great  enlargement  of  the  assixe  districts,  and  the  c«> 
iocrcBM!  o(  travelling  expenses,  and  of  frequent  corri  .s| 
between  Welsh  attoinies  and  London  agents,  and  F>.  tl 
ilnellon  of  more  Ircqu^nt  new  trial<i,  special  eases,  an 
\m  disposed  of  less  speedily  ibau   ia  \V 
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^^^PsuitSy  we  think  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  These  are  ele- 
Oients  of  expense  which  no  reforms  or  alterutioiis  uppeur  to  us 
likeU  to  avoid.  Tliut,  ou  the  whole,  the  proposed  iiieui>ure  would 
be  also  attended  by  considerably  increased  delays,  Me  have  not  tlie 
$ltghtr«L  doubt :  1st.  From  llie  loss  of  the  rapid  proceedings  of 
ct/ncrnri/  toivere,  (\ihich  llie  conuuissionerb  do  not  purpose  to  iiH 
truduce  into  the  amended  Bn^lish  systeui,)  and  the  trials  of  what  ar« 
etllcd  i>ew  i:t«ue!t.  ^d.  From  ihe  greater  frequency  of  new  trials  and 
special  cases,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  nicident  to  llie  Knglinh 
procrt*ding.  5d.  From  the  various  dilatory  et}'ects  arising  from 
tbe  proceetlings  tjiking  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  residence  of  the  suitor  and  his  attorney.  Now,  we  con* 
ceive,  that  if  the  proposed  measure  is  likely  to  be  productive 
of  «-vils  8o  serious  and  truly  alarming  as  additional  expense  and 
increased  delay,  all  question  as  to  its  policy  falls  to  the  grounds 
We  know  of  no  ad\:miiige»  which  can  posniblv  compensate  sucb 
iiaramount  evils  ;  and  though  we  are  tar  from  thinking  the  present 
judicalu/e  incapable  of  many  and  considerable  reforms,  we  ren^ 
lure  to  say,  that  all  the  vices  which  its  enemies  discern  in  it,  are 
»mall  in  comparison  with  those  of  augmented  expense  and  iu- 
crea«rd  dilalorinoss  of  proceedinj;. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  main,  and  almost  the  sole,  cause  which  has 
Leu  the  credit  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Wales,  th« 
ly  pomt  put  forward  as  ihe  real  ground  of  objection,  relates  to 
the  judges.  The  inferiority  of  their  rank  and  salary — their  being 
•ppoinird  by  the  prime  minister  instead  of  the  LortI  Chancellor^ 
Uaur  eligibility  to  sit  in  parliament,  (where  not  more  than  two^ 
however,  now  sit,)— ^thrir  continuing  their  practice  as  barristers—* 
theif  i*njoymg  no  retiring  pensions  and  retainuig  the  same  circuit 
A»  judgeSf — these  circumstances  disadvantageously  contrast  theif 
■Uitioa  with  that  of  the  judges  of  England,  and,  without  reference 
to  their  personal  qualiHcalions,  sufficiently  account  for  the  less  de* 
of  rGS|)ect  which  is  paid  to  them  than  to  the  English  benrhk 
e  find  not  a  single  allusion  to  any  misconduct  of  any  individual 
j*'  tud  llie  Uhj  ardent  aitaclmient  to  office  in  one  t>r  two 

11'  -,   notwithstanding   the  warnings  of  years  and  infirmity 

— «tl  attachment  notoriously  not  conlnied  to  the  Welsh,  or  llis 
Iriih,  or  the  Scotch  l>ench,  The  assembled  Justices  of  Ajiglesea* 
who  an*  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  the  present  judicature,  say> 

'  it  is  our  wish,  anil  we  belit-ve  it  to  be  the  prevailing  wiih  amon^ 
intrUigrol  prrxons  in  the  Prinnpatity,  that  the  jud^i-s  sltall  beap^ 
pointed  fiar  profen^innal  merit,  and  not  from  politual  motives  ;  th^ 
roiiinir%>  nrnrtire  has  occasioned  much  dissatixfnrtton  and  distrust  in 
t  ,'•  but  vx  knon'  of  no  oifur  tpvund  on  u^hich  U  w  uksked \ 

t^tM  inc  judiashtre  shouH  he  cfuxntfed — on  tho  contrary,  we  are  of 

opinion 
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Mnion  that,  were  this  our  objection  done  away,  Uie  mbftUtanltof 
'ales  would  be  better  off  than   those  of  England,  inasmuch  us  U» 
have  the  choice  of  two  sets  of  courts,  to  which   they  may   resort, 
their  option,  for  the  triui  of  their  more  important  causes*  (alliidiog 
the  power  of  trying  such  causes  in  Shropshire  or   Hertfordshinf, 
adjacent  English  counties).     *  We  adopt  the  language  of  the  Oi 
Jury  of  Carnarvon  in  their  resolution  at  the  Summer  Assires,  li 
**   ^Ve  are  anxious  for  thv  continuance  of  our  local  Judicahire^ 
ject  to  such  improvements  as  tlie  wisdom  of  Parliameut  may 
proper  to  adopt."* — p.  ^\2. 

'Fhat  many  country  gentlemen,  not  so  discriminating  as  ihoi 
of  Anglesea,   should   identify  the  system   administered   witli 
judge  presidingi  is  not  surprising.      Every  ohjeclion,  well  or 
founded,  against  a  judge,  must  always  bring  disrepute  on  the  h 
which  ho  dispenses,      liesidcs,  as  Sir  William  Owen  justU  ol 
i»'i-\es,  '  many  persons  who  have  felt  a  delicacy  which    has   pii 
vented  iheir  complaining   personally  of  the  judges,    have   nnXt 
their    grievance    upon    the    jurisdiction/      {Anpmdlxt    p.   4 UK 
But   when   the   legislator   fuuls    tliat   all   the   mdeiinite   cUtmoui 
against    the    system    dwindle,    on   investigation,   into    some  dii 
satisfaction  with  individual  judges^   and  a  more  general  dislike 
not  to  the   bench,    but  to   the   principle   on    which    the   bei 
is   filled — when   he    finds  that  the   absence   of  retiring   prim< 
induces  tlio  judges  to  remain  too  long  in  odice,    and   that    tl 
eligibility  to  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  appointment  by  tlic  prii 
minister,   expose   them    to   suspicions    of    being    political    p«i 
lisans — surely  the  judicious  remedy  is  to   remove  these   spcti 
causes  of  objection,  without  abolishing  tlie  judicature,  vrhidj  pf 
scsses  manifest  advantages,  and  which  these  objections  in  no  \i. 
touch.      Wliy  apply  the  knife  or  the  cautery  beyoiwl  the  limil.^ 
the  gangrene?     Why  peevishly  demolish  your  mansion   bccam 
threu  of  your  chinuiics   smoke?     That  U  elslnnen,  who  {v.c\  f»l 
jecttou  to  their  own  judges,  should,  wilhout  in(|uiring   how  tli 
maybe  imuruved,  at  once  desire  *  luiglish   judges*  (that  Is 
course,  sucn  judges  as  I^rd  Tentcrdea  and  Mr.   Ju«tice    Ua^tef] 
to  travel  to  each  of  their  tramontane  capitals  for  llie  trial  of  ihn 
prisoners   and  3]    causes,    is    not    unnatural,   though    Komcwhi 
inroiLsiderate.      Though  to  A\  elsh  reformers  an   *  ICn^lisli  jiHige' 
may    appear   (a^    Lortl    Manstiejd   did   to   Erskiue)   the    '  sunt 
ruble  form  and  figure  of  justice  itself,'  yet  M*e  must  a&sure 
(with  the  highest  reverence  for  our  bench)  that  our  judges  ai 
found   to  be   men,   after   all — difl'cring   infmilely  in   leanim^. 
tenijier,  in  puticncc,  in  nmmierH; — ami,  in  fact,  displ;!> 
as  grt'iil  a  disparity  of  judicial   powers  as  is  supi>ov<  -^  .t 

tlic   absttnct,   between  an   English   and   a   Welfth  judg*-,      Nowj 
if  Wale.i  were  amiexcd  to  the  Knglish  circuits^  no  ftLX  from 
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judicial   pr'ues  always  falling  to  the   Principality,  it  is  perfectly  | 
certain  lnnt»  from   the  remoteness  and  other  inconveniences  of 
ihcir  circuits,  they  would,  almost  invariably,  full  to  th<'  lot  of  the  j 
Imct  experienced  and  efticienl  jndges.      While  the  present  system 
hibi   given  to  Wales   such  judges  as   Lord    Kenyon,   Sir  William  ' 
Gratit,  i^rd  Kedesdale,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  Mr.  Comptoii  | 
Cox,  Mr.  lUchard  Hydcr,  Sir  John  Leach,  Lord  Wynford,  Lord  i 
Lyndhurst,  and  when  we  find  the  highest  satisfaction  expressed  \ 
with    many  of  the    existinjr  judges — the    Welsh    have   surely   no 
gnmods  for  unmixed  di.ssattsfuctioii   witli   their  judicial   appoint- 
iiicMil:!.  improved  though  their  principle  might  be.  ■ 

But  the  paramount  question  i<i,   whether    English  judges  mil  J 
be  sent  into  \\  ales  without  sacnhcmg   altogether  the  advantages  | 
of  th«^   local  judicature,   and   incurring  the    expenses  and    other  1 
inconveniences   of   that    consolidation    of    the    counties    so   un-^  i 
popular  in  Walcsi.     We  confess  we  sec  no  practicable  mode  of  1 
reconciling  the  two  objects.     That  eight  Lnglisl»  jiidges,  at  5500/, 
per  annum,  should  supply  the  place  of  Uic  eight  Welsh  judges,  and 
despatch  t)ie  busiiii'ss  precisely  on  the  plan  now  in  operrttion,  is  a  i 
scheme  of  course  involving  too  heavy  an  exjiense,  and  too  incnn- 
venieul  an  ovcr6ilmg  of  the  English  bench,  to  be  tolerated.     And  I 
even  supposing  tite  Welsh  circuits  reduced  to  three,  die  crentiort 
of  even  SIX  English  judges  to  supply  them  would   be   too  objec-*  i 
tionablc    to    lie   cnterlanied.      On  this  last  scheme  it  is  to  be  ob« 
•erved,  that  each  U  elsh    assi/e  would  last  for  four   weeks,    i.  r.  a  I 
week  at  each  assise  town — a  period    which,  though    sometimes] 
unnecessarily  long  in  a  few  counties,  could  not,   in   tlie  average  of] 
tbe   4?oiintie3,   be    reduced     consistently     with    the   procedure  of] 
(l>e  local  judicature.      On  the    other   hand,  if   you    attempt   ml 
furtiicr   enlargement     of     each    circuit,    so    as    to    reduce    the 
tiumber   of  judges   requisite, — if   you  divided    Wales    into  iivoj 
circuits   of  six   couiilifs,    in  which  cose  oidy   four  judges   woul<l] 
be   waiiteil,    you    would     encounter    u   most    st-rious   and    pani* 
mount  cvd   in  the  duration  of  each  circuit  for  so  lon>;  a  sp:tc6i 
as  sis  wcf^lkS.      Even  supposing  that  four  judges  C4>nhl  l>i^  Npart-dj 
ff»r  lliat  period  from  judicial  duties  in   Loudon,  and  possibly  frniikJ 
•aaiaCBMCC  on   the  other  circuits,  it  could  it\\\\  be    by   making  tli« 
WcMlcircuiustricllycotictirrcut  in  limr  with  the  English  circuit<4-^ 

■Iteration  which  would  infallibly  have  u  pc-m)<-ir>ufl  elTcct  in 
ling  the  ntnnl>er  ami  character  and  talent  of  the  bar  altcnd- 
iog  in  Wales.  It  is  now  agrrcd  on  all  hands,  that  the  Wt  Kh  bar 
is  eArient  and  comitctentio  business, — n  consideration  of  thn  very 
lirst  magnitude  in  its  etlects  on  the  administration  of  justice  ;— -^ 
and  an  object  only  attained  by  fixing  tlie  UeKh  circuits 
tuwanis    llic   close  of  the   Oxfonl    and    Northern  circuits,    fiom 
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wliicli  \>'a1es  is  now  well  tiupplied  \\iUi  lawyers,  who  ^IVflH 
certainly  never  cross  its  fronlier  if  ihey  were  ihcrcby  MH 
pelled  to  abandon  their  English  practice  by  ihe  Welili  toll 
English  circuits  being  rendered  simultaneous.  We  limw  It<^^ 
doubts,  when  we  read  the  evidence  of  Mr  Tctnplfand  Mr.  Hl^a 
befon*  the  committees  in  1817  nnd  IB2I,  and  thai  of  other  Mfl 
tlemen,  and  when  we  see  how  large  a  porlioa  of  llic  barrtttCn 
profits  in  Wales  arises  from  the  banc  and  equity  bustnesf,  whallrifi 
the  commissioners*  plan  would  not  be  attended  (among  iu  crflMi 
evil  consequences)  with  a  diminution  of  the  talent  and  characM 
of  the  Welsh  bar.  But  however  this  may  buf  lliere  can  bv  M 
doubt  that  if  you  were  to  lengthen  the  Welsh  circuits,  aaid  (htfl 
make  the  attendance  at  them  incompatible  with  prnclioK  un  th^ 
English  circuits,  the  Welsh  bar  would  soon  be  stripped  of  its  mam 
effective  and  important  members.  j 

As,  therefore,  you  cannot  conveniently  increase  the  jtidgvt  fM 
Westminster  Hall  beyond  the  addition  of  three,  and  as  yoo  mvm 
have  an  assize  in  each  Welsh  county  town,  and  of  nut  Uest  ihafl 
a  week's  duration,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  bene6ts  of  th«  eUftinfl 
local  administration  ;  and,  as  you  cannot  augment  the  length  fll 
the  Welsh  circuits  beyond  lliree  or  four  week*  at  the  atrooMi 
without  incurring  the  certain  desertion  of  men  of  talent  and  prac^ 
tice  from  the  Welsh  assizes, — what  course  remains  which  shidl  uuitd 
the  benetits  of  Kuglish  judges  with  lliose  of  the  local  judicM 
ture?  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any.  It  has  been  propoied  Ml 
send  only  one  English  Jud^e  to  a  circuit ;  and  no  other  admfl 
has  any  appenranco  of  feasibility,  liut  when  we  convidefflfl 
a  part  of  the  advantage  of  the  Welsh  system  consists  in  tlifl  VH 
of  causes  and  questions  of  law  by  a  court  of  two  Judges;  Mfl 
we  remember  that  the  equity  jnrisiliction  requires  to  be  well  WN 
ministered,  a  mind  habituated  to  equity  practice,  and  conscqaentljl 
not  equally  familiar  with  the  ronnnon  law  ;  and  when  \%c  C'OOsidoFl 
the  extreme  inconvi-nicncL*  and  ex|H'nse  which  tlie  dealJi  or  dlnetfi 
of  u  hinglc  unassisted  judge  may  occasionallv  give  ii*e  to,  we  art 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bench  of  Wales  could  rjol  t>c  sati»» 
fnctorily  filled  by  Icas  than  two  judges  on  each  circuit.  Wecoofaa* 
therefore,  it  appears  to  us  clear,  that  English  judges  cannot  h«| 
sent  to  the  Welsh  circuits  witliout  going  tlie  full  length  whii 
the  commissioners  recommend, — without  amiihilating  the  exi^tn 
jndicHt<ire  of  the  country, — without  depriving  six  or  eight  W 
counties  of  the  advantage — peculiarly  ini|Hutinit  in  thrir  poor  m 
prnnitive  conditum — of  an  hnlt-ycurly  assize — without  iticrvaak] 
tJic  expense  and  reducing  the  cxpedititm  oflaw-suitj  in  llir  mai 
ner  we  have  before  mentioned;  and  witliuut  iudicliog  at 
privations  and  burthens  on  tli«  Welsh  countiea  by  their 
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VBbti  and  |iurtitioii.     On  ihese  terms,  tl>e  Welsh  clo  not  deaire 

Eiigiifili  judgeft, — we  think    tliey    furm    a   price    at  wliicli   ihej 

•4Higlit  not  to  be  forced    u|Km    thcni — and  that  the  sound  jndg* 

bent  of    parliampnt    will    be    best  shown    in  sinipiv    amending 

Hk<*^   prnrtirul  defectn   in  the  existing  Judicature  uhlch  are  ex* 

^uintHl   in    the    H(>port  mid    Kvidenre,  (into  which   we  cannot 

now  enter.)  and  in  reniuviug  llie   prevalent  grounds  of  objection 

against  the  judges  of  Wales.     If  thcae  teiupcrate  changes  do  not 

uiisfy  the  outcries  of  pamphleteers   and  speculative   reformers, 

we  have  little  doubt  they  will   he  amply  itutlicient    to   meet  the 

rational  expectations  of  all  sober  und  sober-minded  U'elshmen. 

NV'  '  •  refore>  with  Mr.  Jones,  \Icmber  for  Carmarthen, 

tJuit  tl,  _       salaries  should  be  raised   to   i5(X)L  per  annum; 

that  ihey  should  have  retiring  pensions;  and  be  strictly  compelled 
to  tutire  when  incompetent  to  an  active  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Their  tppointnient  should  rest  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  be 
fnuiidrd,  like  diat  of  (he  Knglish  judges,  strictly  on  professional 
fvputation  and  merit ;  and  in  order  to  exclude  all  political  tnfluencPy 
tliry  should  be  disabled  from  ftitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
though  v\e  by  no  meun^  admit,  nor  does  our  constitution  acknow- 
lefljif,  as  IS  ofien  assumed,  that  there  is  any  nrcessary  incon- 
gruity in  a  judge  having  a  seat  in  that  as$embly.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  ails  there ;  and  the  twelve  judges  arc  excluded, 
xdely  on  the  ground  of  their  duties  reijuinng  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Lurdft.  We  think  also  tliat  the  chief  justice  should  be 
taken  from  the  common-law  courts,  and  the  puiyne  judge  from 
the  Chancei7  bar.  Though  itbjeclion  has  been  mafle  to  the 
Vlelsli  Judaea  continuing;  to  practise  as  advocates,  we  think,  on 
the  wlKile,  liial  liie  erticiency  of  the  bench  will  be  best  vecuriMi 
by  the  judges  being  genendly  selected  from  practising  barristers, 
'Ilic  judge,  whosrt  judicial  duties  only  occupy  six  or  seven  wvcka 
ill  tlte  tear,  v^ill,  we  conceive,  be  far  better  qualified  by  active 
occttpatioii  in  tlie  courts,  lor  his  judicial  employment,  than  if  the 
whnir  v'sr  were  sjwMit  in  vacuity  and  retirement.  Sir  Archibald 
>'  i.    Sir    V\  ittium   (rnint,     Lord    Hedesdale,    Mr.    Cox, 

L'  ilonl,    l^rd  Lyndhurst,  some  of   the  mo*t  dislinguished 

judee«of  Wales,  wereall  at  llie  time  in  full  practice  ai  the  bur. 

We  Itav^  not  now  space  to  insist  on  other  advantages  belonging 
to  the  U  cUh  system,  especially  on  the  facilitie*  aAorded  for  re- 
U<  i  contproinining  disputes,  by  the  assemblage  of  suitor<|| 

h  MH?t,  fitc.,  at  the  assi/e? — hefnre  nny  t*TprnJtr  has  as  yet 

Lqk  '  t    m    law  proceedings.      At    an  Knglish  :i*i!(ize,  com- 

p^'  --  _.!!:  tompnratively  rare,  because  aluiosit  the  whole  e.rjH^iae 
I  of  the  cause  lia*  then  l>een  incurred.  'I'he  commissioners  yeem» 
I     froni  CNie  of  their  (|ueries,  to  tliink  tiiat  the  asaimdatiun  of  the  man- 
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ners  and  habits  of  Wales  to  those  of  England  is  a  desirable 
ject.     Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  we  will  not  now  discuss.      But 
tlie  witnesses  agree — indeed  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense — tlu 
notliing  is  more  likelv  to  impede  such  an  assiualation,  than 
depriving  of  eight  AVelsh  counties  of  the  great  advantage  of  coi 
municalion   with  educated    and    intelligent   Englishmen    at   tl 
assizes. 


AuT.    TX. —  1.    Political    Fragments.       By   R,   Fore>lli, 

Edinburgh.   lS2y.  8vo. 
S.   Church  Reform.     By  a  Churchman.      London.    Ifl^.  rtvo. 
S.  ReasoTVifora  Revision  of  our  Fi'tcal  Code,     By  A.  Mnnd* 

Esq.      London.      1828. 
npO  those  who  liad  watchecl  the  progress  of  the  fierce  and  sal 
-*~    guinary  struggle   that   terminated  at  Waterloo,   the  slalt 
^hich  this  country  was  left  by  the  vust  uugtnentattou  of  the  laltui 
debt  to  which  it  led,   and  the  new  order  of  things  created  bv 
restoration  of  peace,  afforded  just  ground  for  uneasincu.     ^1 
>K>  immediate    change   in    its    condition    became    visible.      T 
exiuusted  slates  of  Europe   required   time  to  see  and  feel   th 
altered  situation,  and  in  the  meanwhile  commerce  resumed 
ancient  and  accustomed   channels.      It  was  not  long,  huwcii 
before  a  depression  became  perceptible  in  almost  every  branch 
industry,  such  as  wc  had  not  for  many  years  before  expcnci 
Various  persons  pointed  out  the  real  causes  to  which  this 
owing,  but  the  public  were  unwilling  to  listen  to  unpit  > 
gestiouSf  and   the  embarrassment,  ^^hose  existence  il' 
denied,  was  assumed  to  be  '  a  passing  cloud,'  whielt.   hIku 
cleared   away,   would   leave   our   political  horizon   as  biighl 
cheerful  as  ever.    This  sanguine  anticipation  has  not  l>een  vci 
The  disagreeable   symptoms,   veiled    under  this   poetical    tigi 
never  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  pressure  under  vhicU  we 
been  suti'ering  for  the  lust  ten  or  twelve  years,  ha«  gradui 
come  more  and  more  severe,  until  llie  agricultural,  maniifu* 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  have  become  invol 
general  and  deep  distress.    That  distress  prevailed  to  any 
extent   was  doubteil   or   denied  until  it   became   visible  in  cm 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  actually  exi»enencrd   by  ni 
people  eiUier  in  their  own  persous,  or  in  those  of  their  iniuicdi 
friend.-i  and  connexions.      Wc  may  now,  however,  ajiKun 
tresft  of  iJie  country  as  a  fad  which  is   undisputed;    .i. 
lliercfore^not  be  wholly  uiunstructive  to  inquire,  how  fat  tht:  |Mji 
pursued  during  the  last  ten  years  has  tended  to  produce  or  iiici 
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the  ciepremlon  whicli  u  now  experienced,  and  what  steps  might  stiJI 
.     he  taken  for  its  removal  or  alleviatioD.   We  have  no  taste  for  party  J 
L  johtics;   and  wilh  the  personal  squahblcs,  which  have  so  largely  ' 
li^ccupied  attention  of  late  vears,  notliing  could  ever  have  induced 
r    MS  to  meddle;  but  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  careless   J 
ob»er\rrs  of  n  period  during  which  such  suffering  has  spread  over   I 
tlic   couiitrv',   while   the   general  confidence   in   public   men   has,    I 
from  a  concurrence  of  very  differeut  causes,  been  shaken.  I 

Passing  by  a  variety  of  subjects,  where  the  policy  pursued  may  I 
give  rise  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  select  for  1 
«xuniinattun  a  few  particulars,  in  which  the  active  or  passive  con-   I 
duel  of  llie  executive   government  appears  to  have  had   the  most    I 
important  influence.       These  particulars  are  the  following, — Uie   \ 
nuirals  and  education  of  the  people, — the  number  of  absentees, 
— liic  insufficiency  of  the  police, — the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
nienUi  in  18U>, — the  system  (so  called)  of  free  trade, — and  the 
state  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  especially  the  House  of  j 
Coniinons.  I 

lu  beginning  with  the  morale  and  instruction  of  tiie  people^  I 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  legislature  which  attracts  attention,  is  I 
that  for  tiie  suppression  of  lotteries.  'lliey  required,  indeed,  I 
no  other  suppression  llian  the  non-renewal  of  the  last  lottery  act  " 
which  passed  iu  ]8'i3,  and  for  this  resolution  the  legislature  and 
ihr  government  deserve  unqualified  approbation.  The  misery 
entailed  ufion  thousands  by  this  species  of  gaming — the  disgrace 
which  atlacheil  to  ihr  state  in  consenting  U^  derive  a  revenue  from  J 
th«*  vices  of  the  people — and  the  inconsistency  of  punishing  in  I 
imliMduaLf  dcL-s  of  the  %'er>'  same  kind  which  it  practised  itself —  1 
tuake  it  surprising  tliat  so  odious  u  source  of  supply  had  not  been  I 
long  befoffc  abandoned.  Instead  of  lamenting  over  the  tardiness  I 
of  the  repentance,  however,  let  us  rejoice  that  it  came  at  last,  and  A 
that  no  classes  of  ti(H:icty  have  shown  any  disposition  to  encourage  | 
lottrrirs  of  an  inferior  sort,  since  tliose  of  the  goverumeut  were  1 
•uppresMrd.  I 

1  l>e  next  enactment  which  presents  itself  under  this  head,  is  that  I 
which  reduced  the  price  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  motives  to  which  I 
were  aa  pure  as  those  tliat  dictated  the  abolition  of  tlie  lottery,  I 
but  Uic  operation  of  which  has  by  no  means  proved  equally  bene-  I 
fictftL  Ale  and  porter  bud  long  been  the  favourite  beverages  of  I 
the  English  people,  and  the  aina/ing  increa^^e  in  the  consumption  I 
tvf  tbcin  v«hich  took  place  during  the  war,  was  constantly  referred  I 
lo  ■•  ooodufli^e  evidence  of  the  (lourishmg  state  of  the  country^  I 
and  comfortable  circumstances  of  the  lower  orders.  Had  only  a  * 
rraMJoablc  portion  of  the  earnings  of  labourers  and  mcchanica 
been  Ibeit  eupvmled  on  lualt  liquor,  had  it  been  consumed  in  tiioir 
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own  dwellings,  and  properly  divided  among  the  meniben  of 
famil)',  tlie  rapid  increase  in  its  cuuiuniption  might  have  dp 
to  be  viewed  in  tliia  way ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
amount  of  ale  and  porter  which  was  then  brewed  proved  any  ihi 
more  tlinn  the  vast  quantity  of  them  which  tliu  earnings  of  worlui 
people  in  England  then  cimblcd  them  to  nwulluw.    \N  ive»  and  chi 
dreii  were  more  frequently  impoverished  than  Luriched  by  iheev 
bitant  wages  which  their  fnther&  aud  husbauds,  during  \n%\\  tim 
were  able  to  obtain.  It  was  then  the  excessive  resort  to  public  hou 
began »  which  has  grown  from  year   to  year,  until  it  has 
almost  impossible  to  stop  or  correct  it.  It  has  been  strenuoutljf 
that  the  iiadc  in  Btron^  aiul  spintuous  liquors  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  that  in  any  other  connnodity  ;  but  nolwithslandiiig  all 
wit  and  argument  which  have  l>een  employed,  we  deprecate  «■ 
a   measure  as  one  of  the  most  pcrniciou*!  which  could  \*e  re 
to  in  this  country,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society.     Uceneet 
•ell  strong  liquors  ought  rather  to  be  restrained  than  fkc'tlJ 
Public-houses  are  temptations  which  the  lower  classes  arv 
able  to  resist.      They  have  always  been  more  numerous  Lhaa 
^cessity  or  convenience  required,  aud  die  nndti])li<:atiou  uf  them 
never  met  with  that  general  and  marked  di  Mon  which  it 

obviously  merits.  Let  public-houses  l»e  *  .1  with  as 
good  order  as  they  may,  they  cun  scarcely  tail  to  Lk:  inixchie 
They  retain  or  withdraw  every  man  who  frequents  them  frum 
home  and  family,whicli  ought  always  to  be  the  centre  of  bjj  thoughts 
and  aftections ;  encourage  habits  of  idleness  anil  ii  i  <  '  s  ;  anri 
destroy  that  frugality  und  forethought,  which,  in  u  >.i  tlitf 

community,  are  invaluable,  but,  among  the  lower,  ute  the  soum 
of  almost  every  other  virtue.  We  are  sutinfied,  therefore,  tbaia  great 
deal  too  much  anxiety  lias  been  evinced  by  our  gcntrjf  and  oar 
legislature  to  increase  the  consumption  of  malt  liqnor»|  vhctbtr 
tlte  means,  comfort,  or  reasonable  recreation  of  €«m«uraeni  Jtt^ 
tilled  it  or  not,  and  tliat  to  the  inveterate  custom  of  n^orting 
pnl)lic-houpes  on  all  occa?)ions,  may  be  traced  much  uf  the 
luary  distress  and  domestic  unhuppiix^s^  which  now  aillict  ao 
a  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people. 

All  those  objections  apply  with  teufold  force  to  that  itnmodi 
use  of  spirits,  which  various  unconnected  causeii  have  of  late 
dered  more  general.     The  ingredients,  besides  malt  and  hops, 
Ift'hirh  brewers  now  introduce  into  their  manufacture,  ba' 
dered  malt  litptors,  to  mo»t  personsi  n  less  agreeable  bevera 
thev  formerly   were;   the  reductum  made    by  i^oveniment 
'dntiea  on  ttpiiits,  in  order  to  de^ittuy  smuggling,  has  reudcrcd 
fieicer  stimulants  so  cheap,  tliatu  hus  coutirmed  the  u»e  of  tfamt 
which  the  dislike  to  ale  and  porter  had  begun  ;  and  the  hunfftt— 
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of  the  tiniei  has  driven  m«nv  to  seek,  in  dram-driiikiiig  and  intuxi*T 
catiun,  that  temporary  oblivion,  which  id  sure  to  be  followed  liv  %] 
terrible  aggravation,  of  their  initterieB.    Thus  distress  and  drinking 
act  and  rc-iacl  on  one  another.       Distress,  whether  produced  by  ' 
vice  or  misfortune,  leads  to  dr:im-drinkiug  and  intoxication  ;  and 
dram-driuking  and  intoxication  are  ijure  in  their  turn  to  redouble. 
and  per|)etuate  the  sufferings  in  which  they  originated.  J 

Jl  is  difiicult  to  say  to  what  exact  cMent  dram-driuking  and  intl 
toxication  prevail,  either  abstractly  or  comparatively,  but  the  return^ 
made  to  purhanienl  arc  of  themselves  auHicient  to  establish  twQj 
facts, — that  they  prevail  to  a  moift  ularniing  dt-grce, — and  that  iheu 
governmrnt  reduced  the  duly  on  spirits  under  most  erroneou^l 
tiotioti!)  of  the  etlecta  with  which  that  measure  would  be  attended*  < 
In  ilic  course  of  a  speech  delivered  by  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  fix- 
chequer  on  tlie  2Hlh  February,  1825,  he  expressed  himself  on  thti 
subject  ill  the  following  inannt^r : — 

'  We  hare  surroimded  the  coast  with  ships  and  guards  as  with  a., 
wnll  of  Umis.  We  have  imposed  penalty  upon  penalty,  and  inflicted! 
I>!  t  upoD  punishment,  but  qH  in  vain.     Why?  Becnuite  thai 

c.t  ,c  evil  is  the  law,  ond  the  alteration  of  the  law  has  not  yetg 

U*t-n  tried.  Let  ua  try  it  now.  Let  ua  try  in  England  that  change  1 
which  has  hai)  such  tnumphant  success  in  Ireland  ami  in  Scotland,  1 
GentLemeu  may  perhaps*  recollect,  that  when  I  proposed  to  make  a  greai«j 
chfin^r^'  iulhe  distillery  law  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  there  were  not.] 

ntinj(  ptrsons  who  excUimed,  What!  reduce    the  duty  on   spirits  7  J 
naku  ail  the  people  drunk  ?  for  God's  sake  abstAiu  from  so  ruinous  a*  < 
meaaarvl     The  nieasiu^  was.  nevertheleaa,  taken,  and  what  has  l>een 
the  con8e*]uence  ?     So  far  from  any  evil  having  resulted   from  this 
fttep,  tranqniUity,   ord<*r^  and  harmony,  have   superseded  the  distur- 
bftDCe-.  ''0,  and  ill  blood,  which  arose  from  the  desolating  sys- 

temet  ulUtiou.     Why  then  bhtmld  we  not  try  in  England  a 

•yatem  ot  wUwh  ex^H-rience  has  proved  to  us  the  advantage  I  Every  _ 
taolive  of  prinripU',  every  view  of  interest,  evvry  feeling  of  duty  andJ 
bumtr!  '  ]<m  u-t  lu  pursue  the  same  course.     1  do  not  say  wol 

»l»itlr!  i  ith  pretijiitiilion  and  rashness,  or  that  we  can  attempt] 

I'  But  we  are  now  hai)[>ilyin  the  right  course,  and  ill 

to.  ved  to  go  on  steadily  imd  firmly,  depend  upon  it  we" 

•h«iJ  bring  you  to  the  goal  in  triumph.'* 

The  object  which  the  go%t-rnmrnt  had  in  view  in  the  reduction 
of  tl»«  duty  on  spirits  i»  hire  explicitly  nmioimccd,  and  in  itself  is  J 
<!•  <t  the  utmost  coninicudaiion.     It  wua   to  2<upprc}i>i  theJ 

(;:•  .i;rownig  evils  attendant  upon  suuiggling,  whidi  it  woftj 

«uppo«ed  nii^ht  have  been  attanied  willioul  habituatu);;  the  people  J 
to  the  UM  of  ardeut  spirita.     'Mint  a  grtiat  reduction  in  the  pncej 
of  spinU  would  ut  fim  lead  to  excei^Mvc  indulgence  in  tliem  ^va«J 
•  Qui««nl'«  Pftrli&uifdUrf  Debfttc*.    New  SfHin,  voC  aii.  |^.  Til. 
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anticipated  ;  but  llie  promoters  of  the  reduction  alleged,  that 
effect  would  he.  temporary,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  or 
xiiOKt  u  iwetveniouth,  would  have  wlioHv  disappeared.      It  u  o< 
quite  certain  that  tliis  expectation  was  fallacious.     On  the  c< 
Irary  the  increase  of  dram-drinking  and  intoxication  hua  now 
come  a   matter  of  universal   notoriety  and   ob.ser\'ation.     It 
lately  drawn    fortli  the   marked  animadversion  of  the   beiKh 
magistrates  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  greatest  part  o(  the  mcti 
polls  is  situate;  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  nwwt 
pahle  of  forming   an   opinion^    ahov\'s   that    the    love    of  ard( 
spirits  is  spreading  in  almost  e\ery  part  of   Ireland,  ScotJai 
and    of    England,  among  all    classes  and    both    sexes,   with 
most   alarming  rapidity.      In    1HI24,  the  amount  of  duly   ni 
on  home  and  foreign  spirits,  as  exactly  as  we  can  collect  fr 
tiie   perplexing  manner  in  which  they   are  entereil  in   llie  pul 
lie    accounts,    amomUed    to    5,305,77^/-   9*.    2Jd.      In    \»2i 
notwithstanding  the   reduction  of  tlie  rate  of  dutv,   it  ro<w 
5,7ti(J,:I.J3/.    U.  5\(L  ;   in    18'2G,   it  was  0,474,0^21'.    10#.  ^id, 
in  18^7,  7,49e,e*2I?.  7».  0J</.;  and  in  1858,   the  rcvcnur  atisii 
from  spirits  alone  amounted  to  very  little  short   of   eight  mi 
lions,*  and  formed  almost  a  seventh  part  of   llie  whole  aiuii 
revenue  of  the    nation..    He  must  be  callous,   indeed,  who 
[listen   to  sucli  a   statement  without  the  most  painful   cmotin 
Whoever  catches  llic  least     gJitnpHc    of   liie   interior  of  a   gi 
shop,  as  he   passes  along,   must  feci  his  heart  sink  within  hi 
when  he  rcHccls  that  Government  draws  so  large  a  profit  t'pi 
tlie  dreadful  trade  which  is  there  carried  on.     Politicians    m 
despise  or  disregard  the   principled  of  morality  in  Ihcir  Mrlirni 
of   tinance,    but    they   will   tind   it    in   practice  most   baxardt 
,to  counteract  diem.     A  tax  which  begins  by  making   iktt! 
more  profligate  will  assuredly  end  in  making  the  nation  irnvt 
poor;    and   whatever  be   its   productiveness,  or   the   facility  »ml 
cheapness  with  which  it  is  levied,  it  will  be  fouml,  on  ihe  chwi  '" 
find    fullest  examination,   to    be   the  mout   profitable   as   well 
virtuous  policy  to  abandon  it.     If  the  good  order,  industry,  «i 
sobriety  of  the  people  be  the  chief  source?*  of  a  nation's  weal 
i«ind  power,  then  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  ngr 
»piiituous  liquors  now  pervading  the  country  well  *h 
fcidcralion.     Scarcely  any  single  vice  can   be   named  whirli' 
I'iscs  po    baleful    an    ititlucnce   on    mind,    body,    and 
^dicu,  among  ihcm  whom  it  enslaves,  to 

*  The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  way».' 
ll  degrades  diem  both  in  their  individual  and  social  capacity^- 
der.i  llu  nt  reckless,  and  ripe   for  every  sort  of  mischief; 
•  S*B  Quarterly  R«vie*r,  No.  LXXXll.  p.  JU. 
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pne  of  iU  mo&t  certaui  and  melancholy  cfTect^,  they  tx^conie  both 
knable  and  unwilling  to  profit  by  thiit  moral  and  religions  in^truc- 
^tjon  uhirh,  in  all  times  and  plares,has  h:id  so  benign  an  inHucnce 
(ill  the  churucttr  and  cuiiilition  ut  ilie  people. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  consi<ier  die  ett'ect  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  upon  man,  as  a  lational  and  accountable  being. 
'J^hat  is,  unquestionably,  its  first  and  greiitei^t  object.  But  it  'in, 
;at  (he  same  time,  beneticenlly  ordered^  that  moral  and  religious 
ihistructiun  should  confer  many  distinguinlicd  political  advantages 
.on  tsery  community  in  which  tbcy  may  bo  welcomed  anfl 
cslabtishrd.  They  form  the  most  sccuio  foundation  on  which 
tiir  ^lability  and  happinti^s  of  tlie  &tate  can  rest ;  and  it  is  sur- 
pritting  that,  in  thif»  point  of  view,  they  have  not  been  more 
iConstanti\  and  !>tndiousl^  promoted  by  thusc  to  whom  the  ma- 
[aageiuent  of  public  affairs  i^  entrusted.  During  the  greater  part 
hof  U»c  eighteenth  centur>-,  moral  and  religious  instruction  seem 
U>  have  been  pressed  with  little  vigour.  All  ranks  lived,  in 
liuyouv,  but  drowsy  abniidanccj  until  the  French  revolution,  and 
■Mlnbhing  state  of  our  commerce  wbich  took  place  during  the 
pifirt  directed  all  llieir  energies  to  political  discussion  and  tljt^ 
accumulation  of  money.  Since  the  return  of  peace,  we  have  had 
iltafure  to  turn  our  Uioughts  to  other  subjects,  among  which,  the 
education  of  the  people,  anil  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  is 
fdaily  forcing  itself  more  and  more  into  notice.  If  the  lower 
orders  are  neglected  by  those  to  whom  they  naturally  look  up, 
L|^»  wdl  ftoou  neglect  themselves.  They  will  become  less  civil- 
PlMra  in  their  niind»,  conduct,  and  enjovments^  and  strangers  to 
thJit  kindness  of  heart,  worth,  and  intelligence,  which,  under  the 
moAl  untoward  outward  circumstances,  may  L>e  made  to  spread 
anil  flourish  among  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
I  'I'he  ad\antages  of  being  able  to  ruad  and  write  are  so  manifest, 
I  that  we  should  diink  there  are  few  by  whom  they  will  now  be  dis- 
'pntcd.  Those  who  venture  to  question  them  take  a  partial  view 
'of  the  jtubject.  They  suppose  the  lower  ordiis  to  be  lauglit  to 
frad  and  write,  without  receivmg  any  direction  in  what  manner* 
.or  for  Mhut  purpose,  they  are  to  employ  thone  qualifications  when 
lllicy  Lave  acquired  them.  That  eventliose  who  are  merely  taught 
to  tvM\,  would,  in  general,  be  worse  members  of  society  than 
tlio-u,'  who  remain  untaught,  wn  bhonld  be  disposed  to  doubt ; 
f  l>ut  it  1%  not  rcfpiisite  to  settle  that  question.  in  our  npprehctt- 
I  iion,  reading  and  writing  should  always  be  viewed  in  conjunction 
villi  ihc  moral  and  religions  instruction  wherewith,  uiuler  the 
^  parrntal  roof,  at  bchool,  and  in  church,  diey  ought  to  be  accom- 
I  panted  and  followed,  in  diemschcs,  they  arc  nothing  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  lessons  >\lncli  the  individual  is  to  receive  a»  to  the 
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conduct  of  his  life,  and  a  prepantiou  scarcely  lest  necessary  than 
the  opening  of  the  gioiind  before  ihe  seed  ]te  casi  iulo  il.  Tha 
seed  may  be  well  or  ill  chosen,  and  the  plant  grow  up  accurdiogly ; 
but  that  is  anotlier  matter. 

We  think  it  is,  on  every  nccount,  much  to  be  wUhed  that  greator 
pains  sl»ould  be  taken,  tlian  have  yet  been  thought  of,  to  provide 
schools  throughout  ex-ery  part  of  Knglaud.  The  schooU  exlabli^hcd 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeurs  ha\e  proved  iucalrulahjy 
useful,  but  are  still  inadetpiate.  The  numbers  of  buth  «exea  to 
be  found  in  different  quarters  (^f  the  coiuury,  and  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  who  are  wholly  illiterate,  we  believe  greatly 
to  exceed  what  is  usually  imajzined.  It  would  be  well  worllty  of 
the  legislature  to  ubluiti  from  the  clorgymun  of  eath  pan«h.  or 

tsome  other  com|>etent  nuthority,  a  return  of  the  mcIiooIs  es- 
tablished within  it ;  and  if  they  should  prove  iin^uflirient  in  num- 
ber, or,  from  tlie  natuit*  of  tliu  endowment,  could  not  be  made 
a>'ailable  for  the  sort  of  education  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that 
permanent  schools,  on  the  most  ecoiKimical  footing,  should  be 
provided  to  supply  the  ileficieiicy.  Scarcely  any  measure  could 
have  a  more  fuvourable  effect  on  the  rising  gcnt-nition,  or  more 
('t)ectually  pave  the  way,  both  umung  yuung  nnd  old,  for  acquiring 
that  which  it*  still  more  useful — instruction  in  ri'ligion. 

On  religious  instruction,  and  the  e&itublished  church  as  tati- 
mately  connected  with  It,  we  do  not  deem  il,  in  this  place,  expe- 
dient to  enlarge.  The  subject  has,  from  a  variety  of  distinct 
causes,  but  especially  from  the  concession  of  the  Uoman  Catholic 
claims,  become  one  of  the  moat  serious  that  can  be  n^ilaicd. 
'llie  errors  which  church  or  stnte  may  hnve  heretofore  committeti, 
in  failing  to  provide  or  commutncate  adf^puiie  religious  in«Uuction 
to  the  people,  it  would  unsvier  ni»  good  purpose  to  array  against 
either  of  them  now.  Uy  the  acts  for  the  building  of  new 
churches,  for  compelling  the  residence  of  incumbents  on  thvir 
livings,  nnd  by  the  manner  of  dispobing  of  ecclesiastical  jia- 
ironngc,  llie  crown  and  the  legislature  have  of  lute  done  much, 
and  the  ihujch  has,  of  its  dwu  accord,  done  a  great  ilrul  more. 
Widiout  drawing  an  invidious  compBrison  betvvetn  the  past 
and  the  present,  we  believe  it  would  l>e  difticull  to  point  out, 
in  tlie  history  of  the  church,  a  more  marked  improvemeul  than 
that  which  has  recently  taken  place  among  our  establislird 
^H  '  :  '  or  a  period  when  they  have,  genendiv  ((|H'aking.  di»- 
^M  I   every  duty   belonging  to  their  charucter  vvidi  more  ex- 

^H  <  iiiphiiy  2t>al  and  assiduity.  At  the  «ame  time  a  gieat  deal 
^B  yrt  remains  to  be  done,  which,  with  the  aid  nnd  dnectiun  of 
f  parliament,  wr  hope  will  gradually  Ije  accomplished.  The 
I  whole   of  the  outworks   by  which    Uie   churdi  as   well  as   the 
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tlllt  W9*  defended,  (we  are  not  now  inquiring  why  or  Aow,) 
one  after  Hnollier,  been  nn<icrniiucd  and  duuiolifilitid.     The 

ittcan  nuw  t-ontrul  tliu  puoplu  onl)  b>  llie  iron  arm  uf  Uie  law  \ 
it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  aim  and  deair«  of  the  cicrgv  to 
^raw  them  by  the  bandu  of  irresistible  at)ection.  So  far  aa  we 
have  heanJ  or  perceive,  iJiey  are  willinj^  lo  make  every  exertion  in 
the  performuiice  of  their  i»pintual  duty,  and  »ubaiit  to  every 
alteruiiun,  with  regard  to  the  reguluiiou  of  ecL-Ieaiastical  en*« 
dowmeots,  whioh^  afler  fair  and  mature  exammation,  may  be 
deemed  advisubl^"^  iicyond  this,  it  '\^  neitlier  their  right  nor, 
duly  to  go,  and  more  ought  not  to  be  demanded  of  ihcm.  Sound 
and  eilectual  rehgious  inutrtuttion,  however,  requires  the  wholo 
lime  and  talents  of  those  by  whom  it  is  undertaken  ;  and  it  ia 
only  when  these  ai'e  given,  that  it  &heds  lU  geninne  iiitlnence  oa, 
the  niiud»  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  communicated,  ll 
doiea  not  make  men  better,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rendered^ 
better  subject.n ;  but  they  necessarily  become  better  subJeclA  and 
citizenSf  because  they  are  better  men.     It  is  of  the  utmost  nn-% 

rtance,  therefore,  when  >o  many  of  its  external  bulwarks  ara^ 
St%ing  way,  that  llie  state  should   derive  all  the  aid   it  can  fniii), 
lhi>  pure  and  imperishable  source,  and  that  the  church  should  be 
dispuM:d  and  enabled  to  extend  aud  contiim  her  inHuence,  by  an 
in4  reabc  ol  her  means  and  euergicH  proportioned  to  the  wants  and 
numbers  ot  the  people. 

"Iliere  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  moral  and  religioua 
condition  of  the  country  may  be   aft'ected,  and   that   ia  by  tho 
rules  and  administration  ol  its  criminal   law.     A  few   years  ago^i 
great  exertions  were  made,   by  a   body  of  active   philuulluopio.] 
iuilividuaU,  to  mitigate  the  severitv  of  our  criminal   cckIc,  build 
|»enitenliaries,   and  ninlttply  and  enlaige  gaols  aud  houses  of  cor- 
rection, in  order  to  classify  prisoners  before  trial,  and  facilitate 
tlieir  reformation  afterwards.     These  are  admirable  objects,  when 
pursued  with  discriminailotii  but  the  mitigation  of  punishment 
degenerated  into  a  fti-shion,  and  many  of  its  pnrlivuns  were  netiwj 
at4>d  by   no  other   muiivcs   than   misguided  Hensibilily  and  a  lovo 
of  popularity.     Parliament  >iclded  to  the  clamour;  and,  althougli, 
tliL*  extravagance  into  which  it  al  tirst  runhassinct:  been  inuderaled^, 
peraoiu  accused  and  convicted  of  criminal  ollences  are  even  now. 
so  well   luUgedi  fed.  and  treated,  that  imptiaonnicnt  is   almost 
wholly  all ippi'd  of  the  terrors  with  which  it  used  lo  be  surrounded; 
and  the   penitentiarv  at   Milbank,   raised  and  niuintunied  at  such 
euurinou)!  cost,  has,  by  tlie  confession  of  tb  own  othcers,  tuined 
out  a   total   failure.     Government   are  becoming  aliinned  nt  the 
expense  uf  transportation ;  and  the  improved  and  enlarged  prisoi 
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and  houses  of  correction,  tliough  still  found  insufficient  for  the 
cejition  of  prisoners  convicted  or  committed,  are  now  a  vcrv  flcrious 
burthen  on  a  large  proportion  of  counties  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

AW  this  tends  to  prove  tliut  there  must  be  some  grievous 
errors  penading  the  whole  svbteni  of  our  criminal  jurisprudenrr. 
Insteud  of  following  the  example  of  Melellus — '  i/ui  prohihenrh 
thlivta  magis  quam  xindkando  exercitum  brect  rr9taur(H:if* 
the  attention  of  our  legislature  appears  to  be  directed,  not 
to  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  to  tlie  punislinient  nnd  re-' 
formation  of  tJie  guilty.  It  does  more  than  this.  It  not  only 
makes  the  criminal  the  special  object  of  its  solicitude  after 
conviction,  but  protects  him  both  before  his  arrest  and  al  his 
trial,  to  uu  extent  which  we  believe  was  never  heard  of  in  anr 
other  country.  However  infamous  a  person'*  reputation  nmw 
be;  though  he  may  have  no  nvowable  means  of  livelihood^  attd 
have  become  noloriouj*  as  a  rogue,  va;^aboiid,  thief,  or  burglii ; 
yet,  if  he  has  been  sufticienlly  adroit  to  prevent  complete  prouf 
of  his  guilt  being  brought  against  him  in  any  one  instance,  be 
may  carry  on  his  depredations  for  half  a  century,  attd  then 
relit e  as  cuniposedly  as  if  he  had  been  following  a  lawful  calliug. 
The  protection  thus  extended  to  him  before  arrest,  is  «»till  more 
conspicuously  manifested  at  his  thai,  'i'lie  judge  usumIIv  warns 
tlie  prisoner,  should  he  be  conimuuicati\e,  that  he  ts  not  iibligcd  to 
say  anything  tending  to  crimin:ite  himself,  and  takes  advnnlngi*, 
on  his  behalf,  of  any  defect  which  may  appear  in  llie  proceeding*, 
which  are  now  so  exceedmgly  technical,  that  the  most  trifling  HaMT 
is  fatal.  It  is  undeniable  that  prisoners,  about  whose  guilt  no 
person  living  can  entertain  the  slightci^t  doubt,  escape  by  thou- 
sands through  the  loo|>-holes  which  ibis  administration  of  the 
law  has  opened. 

The  security  afl'orde«l  to  every  class  of  irregular  ami  vicious 
characters,  is  extended  to  the  houses  in  which  they  congregate. 
J  hoM*  who  are  concerned  in  tlie  administration  of  Justice,  arc] 
still  destitute  of  the  authoiity  which  seems  obviously  necesMryii 
for  entering,  and  proceeding  against  the  occupiers  of,  pii^ato 
houses,  habitnully  used  for  unlawful  purposes;  and  worthier 
characters  of  every  description  are  tn  this  hour  snrt*ere<l  to  n\x  un- 
molested in  public-houses,  where  it  is  perfectly  notorious  llid 
young  are  systematicully  initiated,  encuuragcd,  and  conlirmed  m 
courses  of  criminal  conduct,  and  oft'enderw  of  all  ages  triumphantly 
asuenible,  whether  to  mature  the  |dan  or  to  celebrate  tlie  e\rru*| 
tion  of  almost  every  nll^uk  directed  against  the  |)crson9  or  property 
ol  their  |H*accable  fellow-sidijrcts. 

*  Summiiy  Suiencnli  o\  (riuunftt  Offrniier*  thruu^tiAul  EngUntl,  frum    11123  M 
162$.  prinleij  budcr  ihc  lupcriithftulence  ol  tlic  Hume  Umcc. — f<p.4f  b. 
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The  wiiole  of  what  has  now  been  mentioned  ap|>car9  lo  be  i 
complete  penersion  of  everything  like  just  feeling  ami  somu 
poliry.  It  is  certainly  inie,  that  no  country  can  enjoy  greater' 
blessings  thun  the  liberty  of  the  snbjcct,  and  the  impartini  adini- 
Bistration  of  justice  towards  every  man  who  is  put  upon  his  (rial ; 
but  it  never  can  be  reasonable  that  the  innocent  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  guilty, — that  those  who  obey  the  law  should  be  niiK 
the  victims  of  those  who  live  by  its  perpetual  violation.  Most  pci 
sons  who  support  the  present  state  of  the  law,  will,  in  the  stron^^^eal 
terms,  lament  the  consequences  above  mentioned ;  but  they  hi 
that  if  the  protection  now  given  to  the  person  and  house  of  tin 
liubject  were  at  all  infringed,  we  should  soon,  either  by  tlie  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  or  the  force  of  successive  legiMJative 
enactments,  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  government ;  and 
that  they  prefer  the  existing  evil,  as  the  lesser  of  two  inconveni- 
ences, between  which  a  choice  nuist  be  made.  We  urc  com- 
pcUeti  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  case.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
any  undue  restraint  being  imposed  on  the  peaceable  and  orderly 
part  of  the  community,  in  consequence  of  the  law  being  made 
more  rigorous  with  respect  to  those  who  are  without  home, 
livelihood,  or  character,  because  we  think  the  public  have 
suiiicienl  sense  and  judgment  to  prevent  it.  On  the  other  liaiid, 
if  rogues  and  vagabonds  continue  to  enjoy  tlieir  present  in(hd- 
gence,  the  lives  and  propertiet>  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
will  become  so  much  endangered,  tliat  tliey  will  at  last  consent 
In  surrender  a  portion  of  their  freedom  lo  insure  their  security. 
What  has  now  occurred  with  respect  lo  the  police  of  ihe  metro- 
polis, is  a  proof  of  what  will  and  umst  occur  in  other  instances. 
effectual  means  are  not  taken  lo  prevent  crimes,  they  will,  at* 
light  l>c  expected,  nguhnly  go  on  increasing.  The  Appendix 
'tu  the  Report  on  the  Criminal  Laws  shows,  that  the  number  i»f 
conkmitmeuts  for  criminal  otl'ences,  in  IbCXi,  throughout  lilughnul 
luid  WaJea,  amounted  to  4^34(j.  It  appears,  by  the  sunnnnrv 
taitcmcnts  for  the  last  seven  years,  of  the  number  of  criminal 
FendrrH  throughout  I'^ugland,  printed  under  the  superintendence 
[of  the  Home  Oflice,  the  increase  in  which  is  extremely  rc^iuLir, 
Chiit  the  mnnber  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  ofl'cnces,  com- 
mitted to  gaol  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  IK'3'2,  amounted 
to  12,^41  ;  while  in  IH-iS,  they  had  increased  to  Ui,5()'^,*  Those 
l^<onvictec],  amounted,  in  \^'^'2,  to  H,'jC>l) ;  and  those  convicted  In 
'J8,  lo  l\,7^2:\.  Those  commilted  in  L^mdon  and  Middlesex 
-amounted,  in  IH2*J,  to  'J,^Jf),  of  whom  l,.il-'j  were  cou- 
1  and  tho«e  committed  in  18*28,  to  ;3,5I(i,  of  whom  '2,'i77 
!re  convicted.*      VVIiat   the   actual    eitonl   of  crime  is  nt  any 
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one  time,  it  is  impossible  accurately  lo  determine.  So  far 
tlie  tCHlimony  above  referred  to  goes,  it  is  decidedly  inereat- 
ing.  ill  the  sixteen  years  from  IBiXi  to  18'i'i,  it  seems  to  haw 
increased  threefold.  Even  though  a  helter  syslem  »hoidd  bcr 
supposed  to  have  then  begun,  it  still  appcarx,  that  iti  tlie  ita 
years  from  IBfi^  to  18'28,  both  the  commitments  and  con- 
victions had  increased  upwards  of  a  fourth »  an  exceaa  znadi 
beyond  the  increase  of  the  population  within  the  cormponditig 
|M-riod . 

Ill  whichever  way  it  is  considered,  nothing  can  be  mofe  hdsb- 
titfnctory  tiiun  the  present  state  of  die  ciiniiiial  luw  in  thii 
country,  liithcr  no  means  at  all,  or  at  least  none  thai  are 
efficient,  are  taken  to  rescue  the  young  and  unwary  from  the 
snares  of  old  and  practiMcd  ofl'enders.  Young  and  old,  aftirr 
they  are  committed,  are  huddled  and  kept  together  in  sucli 
nuniberfi,  and  Jur  so  long  a  period,  before  trial,  that  iht*  prin- 
ciples and  character  uf  alnioHt  every  one  umon;j[  them  urv  irre- 
trievably ruined,  whether  Uiey  be  afterwards  convicted  or  not 
Btttfidcs  this,  vast  numbers  of  persons  convicted  of  trifling  oflfeiiocs 
are  sent  to  gaol  by  way  of  punishment,  for  whom  that  place  has 
no  terrors  whatever.  They  are  only  fed  and  lodged,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  cuufirmed  in  their  evil  habits,  at  the  expense  of  the 
conunnnity  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  are  dragging  cm  this 
mis4;ruble  existence  appennt  lo  be  every  yeor  augmenting,  U 
tberelore,  mncli  to  be  wished,  (hat,  among  the  other  \m\ 
ments  of  which  our  criminal  law  is  susceptible,  means 
be  taken  to  prevent  notorious  criminals,  either  individually 
collectively,  from  finding  rent  or  receptacle  in  any  <]uartBr ;  s 
that,  when  persons  ure  destined  fiir  trial,  die  trial  shiJuUI  hi*  a  •!««« 
one, — thus  saving  many  from  being  corrupted  by  t* 
and  all  of  ihem  from  becoming,  as  they  now  are,  a  l>" 
counties,  to  the  gatils  of  which  they  are  committed. 

Taking  leiive  of  those  meaiiures  which  are  calculated  to  raise 
or  depress  the  moral  character  of  the  country,  we  shall  paM  on 
to  some  of  a  more  tangible  nature  which  affect  its  wealth — be* 
ginning  with  the  injury  we  sufler  from  onr  voluntary  absentees. 
'i*he  swarms  of  English  who,  since  the  restucatiou  of  peac«  lA 
181.^,  have  continued  to  Hock  to  the  continent,  will  be  mentkitied 
heicaller  among  die  strangest  mettwrubilia  of  modem  hislory.  H% 
rage  ever  seized  such  a  proportion  of  persons  of  all  ranks  itiaor 
other  nation.  I'he  astonishment  excited  by  their  numbers  and 
profusion  on  ull  the  roads  along  Mhich  thev  passed,  and  the  inier^ 
couise  Willi  diem  whiihha.f  been  brought  about  in  all  those  placet 
where  tbcy  tixod  their  residence,  have,  beyond  all  doubt. 
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the  country  which  sent  them  ibrtliy  and  its  habits,  language,  and 
liteniturr,  tu  be  more  closeJy  and   extensively  studied  thun  these 
ever  were  before.     In  addition  to  this,  the  splendour  in  which  many  I 
ol  theui  hjvtj  been  able  tu  hve,  uud  the  uptMi  and  fearless  manner 
ill  nhicii  moAt  of  thetn  speak  and  act  according  to   iheir  own 
i^ixcy  and  judgment,  have,  in  the  most  refined  parts  of  Europo, 
had  B  con8idprat>le  intlucnce  on  Uie  tone  and  manners  of  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  usually  set  out  at  first,  and  uo  small  por*  | 
tionufthem  afterwards  cuntinue,  less  conversant  with  the  language] 
and  atlatrs  of  the  countries  which  they  visit,  than  any  other  class  of] 
un^^eift.     Tliere  is  something  ungracious  or  furbiddiiitr  ju  their 
ir  and  address,  and  an  nsbumptiun  of  superiority,  not  unfrequentlj 
much  at  variance  with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  individual.    From 
whatever  cause  it  is,  they  do  not  amalgamate  with  ttie  people  among 
whom   tliey  li\c.     They  are  found  above,    below,  or  apart  from 
them, — very  rarely  associating  with  them  on  a  friendly  and  equid 
fooling.      i*rt)tn  this  peculiarity  of  character  and  dispositi<»n.   we  \ 
doubt  whetiier  our  absentees,   with  all  the  advantages  and  e\ceU  ^ 
lent  fjuaiities   \^hich  many  ui  them  possess,  have  mude  theuiselvei 
any  where  popular,  and  whether,  upon  the  whole,  they  have  not 
diminislied,  iiistead  of  increasing,  the  love  and  esteem  previously 
fell  for  tiicir  country. 

If  our  absentees  liave  not  procured  fur  us  an  accession  of  credit , 
ot  national  iuHueuce,  we  have  indisputably  lost  t>y  their  cxputiia*! 
tion  in  every  other  way*  iiut  few  of  them  have  gone  abroad  fo^j 
the  only  legitimate  objects  of  travelling.  A  certjiin  number  go 
for  healdi,  cither  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  desire  of  their  physi- 
cians ;  and  a  larger  proportion  are  urged  away  by  economy,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  desire  to  procure  luxuries  and  accomplishments  for 
thcuutelvea  aiui  families,  which  dieii  fortunes  will  not  enable  them 
to  command  at  home.  By  this  means,  they  prevent  themselves, 
until  the  end  of  a  certain  |>eriod,  from  descending  to  dint  station^ 
hi  life,  Mhich  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  themselves,  and 
better  for  tlie  conimuiuty,  hud  diey  been  content  to  take  at  the  be- 
I  •  jimiing.  The  conduct  of  Uiose  wlio  go  for  pleasure,  and  they  are 
^^Uii  rralily  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole,  appears  to  us  to 
^Hrte)iei\e  Uic  severest  rrprchensiou.  Many  of  them  abandon  llie 
^^biuit  unportant  duties  which,  us  landowners,  mugistratest  heads 
^H^  famiheft,  or  nienibcts  of  s(»ciety,  tliry  can  be  culled  on  lo  ]>er- 
^^W>rm  ;  and  must  of  them,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  copy  only 
the  unrful  and  elegant  acroniplishments  of  the  people  among 
mIioui  they  sojourned,  have  lullcn  into  an  imitation  of  other 
<|ualilicatiojis,  of  more  easy  but  much  less  honourable  acquiM- 
Ijou.  The  firmest  minds  can  hardly  resist  the  contamination 
of  continual   bad   exauiple^  and   uu  mconsidciable  part  of  our 
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absentees  hare  departed  fFom  some  of  the  most  important  prin- 
cipksy  both  of  conduct  and  opinion,  in  which  they  were  broaght 
up.  But  it  is  not  on  this  point  principally  that  absentees 
are  here  considered.  If  they  had  thought  fit  to  transfer  theoi- 
selves  and  their  fortunes  altogether  to  another  land,  they  had 
a  perisct  right  to  do  so ;  but  while  they  continue  to  possess 
Jand  or  goods  here^  whidi  have  been  secured  at  an  enormous 
cost,  it  oertndy  seems  unreasonable  that  they  shoubi  be  pcr- 
■utted  to  wtffadraw  themselves  frcmi  diose  burdens  by  which  that 
sccmit^  has  bfeen  purchased.  The  number  of  English  settled  in 
the  Netherlands^  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  is  sup- 
posed to  eaoseed  one  hundred  thousand,  drawing  from  the  oountiy 
not  less  than  five  millions  annually, — a  sum  so  large,  that  if, 
instead  of  being  scattered  among  strangers,  it  were  spent  in 
the  deserted  balls  and  mansions  of  these  islands,  it  would  ma- 
terially alleviate  the  distress  with  which  we  have  been  strug* 
gling.  Whether  any  direct  or  indirect  tax  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  those  who  reside  out  of  the  country  for  six  months,  or  other 
limited  time,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  confident  that  no  ob- 
jection would  be  made  to  almost  any  plan  which  could  be  devised 
to  reach  them.  If  no  such  plan  can  be  discovered,  that  circum- 
stance will  add  one  more  to  the  other  reasoiu  which  exist,  for 
deliberately  undertaking  such  a  complete  revision  of  our  financial 
system,  as  shall  bring  down  our  prices  to  the  level  of  our  ne^b' 
hours,  which,  if  it  could  be  effected,  Mould  at  once  put  an  end  to 
absenteeism,  as  well  as  many  still  more  heavy  disadvantages. 

A  subject,  however,  which  even  more  deeply  affects  the  countrv 
tlian  the  number  of  its  absentees,  is  the  state  of  the  currenov, 
which  was  put  upon  its  present  fooling  by  the  d9th  Geo.  III., 
c.  41),  (commonly  called  the  act  for  the  return  to  payments  ia 
cash,)  passed  in  the  year  I8]9f — a  measure  which  will  probabfy 
be  deemed  hereafter  one  of  the  most  adventurous  that  ever  received 
tlie  sanction  of  any  legislature.  Instead  of  entering  into  adetailed 
examination  of  any  of  the  abstract  questions  respecting  currency, 
which  have  of  late  years  so  much  fatigued  the  public,  we  shdl 
treat  the  act  itself,  and  the  preliminary  discussions  witich  took 
place,  as  matter  of  past  history  ;  and  after  refreshing  the  recoltec* 
tion  of  our  readers  witli  an  outline  of  the  views  and  arguments 
offered  by  the  leading  members  of  both  houses,\vho  supported  and 
opposed  the  measure,  shall  then  content  ourselves  with  trying  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  assertions  or  anticipations  of  either  party 
have  been  verified  or  contradicted  by  subsequent  experience* 

Whether  we  couUI  have  carried  on  the  war,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  Bank  Uestriction  Act  of  .17D7|  is  a  point  which  can 
never  be  conclusively  determined.     The  minister  by  whom  the 
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afTatrs  of  the  state  -were  then  conducted,  was  possessed  of  such 
BckDuwlcHiged  integrity  and   re^iitiont  that  he  could  never  have 
been  iiidiictjd  to  rt*Hori  to  it,   unless  he  had   believed    it  to  be  un- 
avoidable.  Unavoidable  or  not,  however^  the  shocks  it  ha»  caused 
to  public  and  private  credit,  and  the  endless  discussions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise,  prove  daily  more  and   more  clearly,   that  its  hi- 
troductiun  marLs  a  lamentable  epoch  in  our  history.     From  the 
moment  the  Bank  was  released  from  tlie  obligation  of  paying  in 
lyold,  the  depreciation  of  our  currency^  though  for  a  good  while 
P&MFcely  perceptible,  may  be  said   to  have  begun.     The  paper  of 
the  Bank  was  issued  freely;  commercial  conndence,  if  it  did  not 
return  before  tiie  Bank  restriction  wasadopted^  was  at  least  con- 
\  finned  by  the  measure  ;  autl  the  continuance  of  the  war  com[>elled 
the  government  to  make^  and  Uie  prosperity  of  die  country  enabled 
itA  citizens  to  advance  loans  in  the  depreciated  currency  t  between 
the  years  1793  and  1816,  to  an  amount  which  will  never  cease  to 
excite  astonishment  whenever  ihey  are  mentioned.    The  interest  or 
principal  ol  all  these  sums,  we  have  since  undertaken  to  <ii.scharge 
al  (Jtv  undi'i>recinted  standard.       This  is  not  the  only  hartUhip  lo 
which   Uiosc   who  have  successively  managed   the  iinances  of  the 
'  country  have  obliged  it  to  submit.     Tor  the   sake  of  obtaining 
loans  at  somewhat  lower  interest  tlian  would  otherwise  have  be- 
come payable,  or  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  borrowing  at  a 
higher  rale  of  interest  than   thai  which  die  law  allows  in  the  case 
,   of  piivute  individuu):^,  the    nation  hu!i  been  made  to  come  under 
an  obligation  to  disburse  vast  sums  which  it  never  receive<l,  and^ 
until  payment  of  the  principal,  to  pnv  a  \CTy  high  rate  of  interest^ 
k  w  hieh  il  is  vain  to  expect  it  will  ever  be  possible  materially  to  reduce. 
I  In  iilustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned^  that  a  loan  of  tlitrty 
[   millions,  in  .0  per  cent,  stock,  was  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  ill  1798,  for  which  tlie  public  received  only  (ifiecn  millions 
in  the  actual  currency  of  the   couutr)'.      In   case  wc  should  ever 
be   able,   therefore,  we  have   contracted  to   pay   twice  as   much 
as  we  received  ;  and,  until  then,  we  are  obliged  lo  pay  actually 
6  percent,  interest  for  it,  instead  of  3,  without  die  possibility  of 
getting  tlie  rate  diminished,  until   the   onlinary  rate  of  interest 
•ball  fall  bt'low  .S  per  cent.,  wliicit  is  not  likely  soon  to  happen. 
Il  is  true,  that  the  terma  of  this  lonn  were,   perhaps,  the  hardest 
V«  ever  were  obliged  to  submit    to  ;    but  on  looking    dirongh 
ibe   second   table   annexed   to   Dr.    Hamilton's  Treatise   on    the 
I    National  Debt,*  it  will  [h'  perceived  that  several  others  have  becu 
^OgiWtcd,  the  conditions  of  whichy  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
BM|fcry  little  more  favourable.     Dr.  Hamilton  calculates — 
r^toaVn  the  funded  debt  cotitracU'd  since  the  comraeiicemenl  of  the 
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seven  years'  war  were  paid  off  at  par,  the  nfttioti  would   pay 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  more  than  it  ever  received,  wWchi 
more  than  one-third  of  the  debt  contracted.     The  far  greater  p«rtl 
this  excesH  has  arisen  since  the  wftr  of  1703,  and  almost  th« 
of  it  since  l780/» 
llic  accuracy   of  this  work  has   never  been  iuipcaclied;   and 
is  well  worth  while  to  examine   the  reasoning  of  thr  ^utiior, 
M'ell  as  the  tables  he  has  compiled,  in  order  to  perceive,  so 
Us  the  debt  is  concerned,  in  bow  inexplicable  and  itiroiisirtciitl 
tnanner  our  financial  nffairs  appenr  to  have  bet-n  roiKliicled. 

But  thf  disadvantages  to  which  the  country  has 
jecletl,  bv  the  terms  on  which  it  has  engaged  to  pay 
tipal  or  interest  of  its  debt,  beromt*  uinniportnnt  when 
pared  with  the  effects  of  the  bill  of  18 IQ  for  the  rcftumptimi  of 
payments.  We  entreat  those  who  have  time  and  op|K»rtuuilt, 
peruse  again  the  whole  of  the  debates  in  parli'jmeni  un  i 
occasion.  They  are  full  of  instruction,  and  will  ampiv  rrwanl 
labour  of  those  who  have  the  pei*severauce  to 
them.  It  would  be  diBicult  to  refer  to  any  prop" 
teeded  less  from  any  individual  or  party  than  the  act  in  qurftii 
It  passed  almost  by  acclamation.  Most  of  the  membera  of 
houses,  who  delivered  their  sentiments,  did  little  else  than  mm] 
tnent  each  other  on  their  large  and  liberal  views,  and  cxpreM 
congratulations  on  the  diffusion  and  triumph  of  the  «oiirNl 
pies  of  political  economy.  Couhi  the  same  men  bf  > 
in  the  same  place,  to  hear  their  own  speeches  rep*.:;  U 

recorded,  so  many  confident  assertions  have  been  refuted  by 
tvent,  and  so  many  perstms,  then  high  in  reputation,  appear, 
facie,  to  have  misled  those  who  relied  upon  their  rrputation  aod 
perience,  that  it  would  be  very  cutiotis  Iti  ob  ■  :^ 

tiuccd  upon  them.     It  requires  :m  effort  to  di- 
the  Burcess  of  which   is  universallv  assumed   to    h  ,   or 

avow  any  heaitntion  about  the  soundness  of  pritieii'  ch 

current  am«»ng  those  who  arc  reverenced  as  statesmen,  and 
profound   acquaintance  with    tJic  doctrines  of  politiod  tciei^ 
•The rcsultof  this  debate  affords  signal  enrourugemeni  lothc  C5rt 
cise  of  this  firmness.    If  those  who  conscientiousJT  diflfer  from 
rollragncs  express  the  grotmds  of  their  opinion  with  honesty 
temper,  they  will  be  respected,  even  if  thry  l>e  in  the  wroogj 
if  they  should  eventually  prove  to  be  right,  the  public  nJJl 
them  ample,  though  tardy,  amends. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  any  petitions  were  presrnted 
Uic  bill  of   19  ly,  except  one  from   the  merchants  of   Bi 
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s  second  from  the  lowii  of  Leeds,*  a  third  from  the  town  of 
Halifax, t  a  fourth  from  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
bf  England,^  and  a  tiflh  from  the  nterchants,  bankers,  and 
traders  of  the  city  of  London.  ^     No  resistance  whatever  appears 

'to  have  been  made  to  it  in  llie  lloui^e  of  Lords,  unless  die  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  ought  lobe  excepted.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Folke- 
stone, Aldennan  lleygatc,  and  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  spoke  against 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Mr.  AVeslem,  and  several  other 

,  tneiubers  whose  names  do  not  ap|>ear  in  tlie  printed  proceedings, 
also  gave  il  their  decided  opposition.  Trusting  to  tlie  patience  of 
our  readers,  in  a  nmllcr  the  momentous  importance  of  which  to 

'ihe  inlereBts  of  die  wliole  community  is  now  appreciated,  we  shall 
proceed  to  recapitulate  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Uie  speakers 
lor  and  against  the  bill^  in  the  language  in  which  they  themsoUes 

>cxpres-<ed  them. 

Loni  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  tlie  government,  said — 
•  Tlie  next  question  to  which  he  had  to  call  attention  was,  a$  to 
the  expediency  and   practicahihty  of  returninj?  to   the  ancient  stan- 

^dard  of  value.  Policy,  good  faith,  and  common  honesty,  called  on  the 
Btate  to  return  to  the  ancient  standard,  if  possible.  It  might  he  ^aid, 
that  the  debt**  to  the  public  creditor  were  contracted  when  the  country 

I  was  under  different  circumstances ;  but  such  an  argument  would  apply 

.at  all  times.    The  engagement  was  to  pay  acconling  to  a  certain  stan- 

;)dard  ;  and  those  who  engaged  to  do  so  were  bound  by  that  engage- 
lueitt,  \t  thuy  meant  to  act  honestly.  But  tlie  consequence  of  departing' 
from  that  standard  wba  not  only  objectiunable  between  the  state  and 
the  Individual— it  must  also  operate  between  every  individual  debtor 
ftiul  creditor  in  the  country.  It  was  imposMble,  in  either  case,  to  enter 
into  calculations  of  individual  loss  or  gain.  Tlioac  who  entered  into 
the  engagement,  did  so  at  their  o^^'n  risk  -  and  the  state,  having  made 
or  authorised  the  contract,  was  bound  to  see  it  fulfilled,  without 
reference  to  those  who  had  benefited  or  those  who  had  lost.  But  was 
this  praeticable  f  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  this  was  not  only 
prmcticsble,  but  that  no  pracUcai  incotiv^enimcf  could  rtrise  from  the 
adopUtm  of  the  principle  he  recomfnfnded,'\ 

\jord  GrrnviUe,  after  admitting  that  '  the  depfec!ation  of  paper 
had  been  nearly  one-third,  and  the  loss  to  all  classes  c>f  the  com- 
munity, who  held  it,  nenrl)  to  dial  amount, '•]  and  after  linving 
detailed  at  great  length  the  I'vils  of  a  tluctuating  standard,  pro- 
ceeded thus  : — 

*  He  uw  no  reason  for  NUpitoHtng  tbat  even  the  payment  at  present 
of  the  banknote  at  par  would  prwlure  any  tericui  cnV;  the  utrnost 
lusH  uxmld  be  three  per  cent.  This  he  did  not  conceive  a  serious  objec- 

•  IImmH'i  Dtb«»«, ««!.  xxsix.  p.  lUH-      t  lbld.p.ZI2.        t  Ihiil.  ^.  233  and  GO*i. 
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tion ;  for  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  thought  eacrilege  that 
the  bank  should  ever  suspend  its  payments,  there  were  frequent  flac 
tuations  in  value,  lo  the  amount  of  five  per  cent.,  without  any  serkmt 
evil.      Why,  then,  \v&s  the  loss  of  three  per  cent  objected  to  u 
insuperable  difficulty  1     Hi.s  opinion,  indeed,  had  been,  that  caah  pay* 
nienta  might  have  been  E^fely  resumed  at  the  end  of  this  year.'* 

Mr.    Peel,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
investigate  the  afiairs  of  the  baiik^  brought  forward  the  bill  in 
House  of  Commons,  said — 

*  that  his  mind  was  relieved  from  considerable  anxiety,  in  the  di 
and  laborious  task  which  he  was  induced  to  undertake,  by  the 
current  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  in  the  com 
and  the  great  respectability  of  the  evidence  upon  which  tltat  upini 
was  founded.  He  was  free  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  that  c  videm 
and  the  discussions  upon  it,  his  opinion  with  regai*d  to  t)its  qucflU^aj 
had  undergone  a  material  change.  He  was  ready  to  avow,  wiihi 
shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  Committee  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent ojunion  from  that  which  he  at  present  entertained  ;  for  hit 
views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  rated 
against  the  resolutions  brought  forward,  in  ISlli  by  Mr.  Homti,  as 
chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.' 
He  afterwards  went  on  to  say,  ihat^ 

*  after  the  repeated  declarations  of  parliament  that  it  was  adrittl 
that  the  hank  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  resume  cash 
ments,  he  had  hoped  that  the  only  poi  nts  necessary  for  them  to 
to  on  that  night,  would  be   to  fix  on  the  period  when  the 
should  cease,  and  to  adopt  the  most  feasible  mode  of  carrying 
intention  into  effect.      But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conoeii! 
himself  that  new  and  extraordinary  opinions  had  been  promu 
which,  if  tlie  house  were  prepared  to  act  on   them,  must  ine 
lead  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  cosh  pnyments,'t 
Mr.  Peel  adds  a  little  afterwards— 

*  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  outset,  that 
should  make  up  its  mind  on   this  point,  whether  a  metallic 
of  valiic  should  or  should  not  be  resorted  to;  and  after  an  cxpenaaof 
of  twenty- two  years,  it  was  in  his  mind  impossible  that  any  ooasid«nll 
man  should  hesitate  upon  that  c^uestion,  or  upon  the  expedieucy 
returning  to  tlte  ancient  system  of  fixing  upon   some  atandard 
value. 'J 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says —  , 

*  The  proposition  for  altering  the  standard  could  afibrd  oolr  ft 
momcntanj  a<fmiit.vje ;  and  its  fallacy  had  been  8u!ficiently  expoaed  bf 
his  honourable  friend.'^ 

Mr.  Iticardo  said — 
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*  The  difficulty  was  only  that  of  raising  the  currency  three  per 
ID  value   {hcarf  hear.');  and  who  could  douht  that,  even  in  i 


cenU 
those 
■tatcft  in  which  the  currency  was  entirely  metallic,  it  often  suffered  a 
variation  equal  to  this,  without  inconvenieDce  to  the  public  ?  (hear/) 
His  particular  reason  for  supporting  the  measure  under  consideratioa 
wnA  this: — By  withdrawing  paper,  so  as  to  restore  the  note  to  its 
bullion  value,  (an  alteratiun,  by-tlie-by,  of  only  three  per  cent.)  the 
House  would  have  done  all  that  was  required.'  He  sub9e<|uently 
added,  *  He  would  venture  to  state  that,  in  a  very  few  ux'eks^  olialarm 
votUd  be  forgntten  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  should  all  be  sur» 
prised  to  reflect^  that  any  alarm  had  ever  pre%*ailed  at  a  prospect  of  % 
variation  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium.'* 

Having  quoted  tJie  chief  arguments  and  opinions  urged  ou  one 
side  of  tlie  question,  we  bhall  now  transcribe  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  in  the  petitions  presented,  and  speeches 
delivered,  on  (he  other. 

Ttie  petition  of  the  inorcbants^  bankers,  and  Itadcrs  of  the  city 
of  London,  whicii  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  tba' 
SI  St  of  May,  sets  forth 

*  That  your  petitioners  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  meaauretf 
are  in  contemplation  with  reference  to  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  peti- 
tioners, will,  as  they  humbly  submit  to  your  I^rrlshijw,  tend  to  a  forced, 
precipitate,  and  highly  injurious  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country.  That  the  consequences  of  such  contraction  will,  aa 
your  petitioners  liumbly  conceive,  be  to  add  to  tlie  burden  of  the 
public  debt ;  greatly  to  incrviise  the  jiressurc  of  the  taxes  ;  to  lower 
the  value  of  all  landed  and  rommorcial  property  ;  seriously  to  affect' 
both  public  and  private  credit ;  to  embarrass  and  reduce  all  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  nuinufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  to  throw 
out  of  employment  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  industrious  and  labouring 
claaaesof  the  community.' t 

I  The  representation  made  by  ibe  governor  and  directors  of  the 
h^fa^  of  Englarid  to  the  Chancellor  of  tlic  Exchequer,  contain*. 
^^^^^nsious  very  much  to  tltc  same  effect. 

'The   directors,'  they  say,  *  being  thus  obliged   to  extend  their 
view*,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  iu  thein 
coOMdcTation  of  this  measure,  cannot  but  feel  a  repugnance,  however, 
ixiTohmtary,  to  pledge  themselves  in  approbation  of  a  system  whichtj 
ill  their  0]UDion,  in  all   its  great  tendencies  and  operations,  concerns 
the  country  in  general  utore  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Bank.'^ 
.     *  Tljey  feel  it  their  bounden  and  imperious  duty  to- 
%taX9  tbrir  sentiments  thus  explicitly   in   the  firet   instance    to   hitfj 
MaJMty's  ministers  on  this  subject,  that  a  tacit  consent  and  con< 
currence  at  tliis  juncture  may   not,  at  some  future  jwritKl,  be  con- 
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strued  into  a  previous  implied  aanction,  on  Uieir  part,  of  a 
vhidi  tliev  caiiuot  but  consider  fraught  with  very  great  uncvrtt 
and  risk.'* 

Sir  Hubert  Peel,  ou  prebcntlng  tlie  peliliuo  of  the   chjf 

I*  begt?^   the  House  would    pay  particular  attention  tu  the  petll 
^^hich  hv  now  held  in  his  hand.     It  was  one  of  no  common  characti 
but  that  of  a  great  and  important  body,  all  of  the  first  respvctabil 
spraying  tliat  thostt  resolutions  which  were  intended  to  he  submictvd 
llie  Hau!ie  might  not  be  carried  into  effect.    He  be^ged  Irave  to 
Jbh  opinion,  that  the   petitioners  were   the    best  judges   of  wotk 
mcHfure.     He  would  add,  aUo,  that  although  they  w«re  intii 
connected  with  ali  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  couni 
most  experienced  men,  and  the  best  qualified  from  their 
■vith  our   ovm  manufactures  and  commerce,   t/et   Un-y  had 
^X<tminr*i  by   the  committee.       He  ho[»ed,    therefore,   that 
iieasure  90  destructive  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  rountir 
pansed,  (at^d  when  he  said  that,  honourable  members  would 
•very  other  interest  to  be  cnmhined  u-ith  those,  and   go  oJot 
I  them,)  the  House  would  pause  awhile,  in  order  to  collect    ihiC 
mntion  which  they  so  partictdurly  wanted.     In  looking  at  the 
diich  had  been  pubLisheil  on  Uie  subject,  he  must  say  that  tb* 
lesses  were  not  meti  Ukoly  to  giw  any  informaiion  to 

men  acquainted   tviilt  thtt  siattf  of  ihe  country — Mir  (oM  fit' 
iifukl  have  6een  (luettioned,  if  Gowmmtftii  tcanted  to  aniw  «U 
Wicrits  of  the  case.'-f 

Other  Bpeakeni  expressed  themselves  not  more  favniimMv^* 
p);\n  proposed  by  Government.      Lord  Ftdkestone 
i\ni  injustice  of  returning  to  the  old  ^tundurd^  nflei  1  del 

had  been  contracted  nndcr  the  new.J     .Alderman  lievple  all 
strongly  dissented,  and  concluded  by  declaring  ihnt, 

*  in  what  he  had  .said,  he  had  been  actuated  solely  by  a  deep  and  soli 
conviction,  that  those  who  had    studied  this  subject  had  bcrn 
too  much  by  theory,  and  too  little  by  practice.     Let  the  Houkv 
sidrr  xvhat  the  nation  had  suffered,  and  what  burdens  il  wsa 

bearing.  *$ 

Mr.  Hudson  Gnrney  seems  to  have  spnkLMi  shortly  ;    but 
of  his  observation?*  arc  more  than  otdinnrdy  pointed  aud  mm 
able.       After  noticing    that  the  quotations  made    by   Mr.   Pi 
from   Lord   Liverpool's  book  on  Coins,  with  respect  to 
cessive   restorations  of  the  coinage  in  ihr   times  of    L. , 
£li7.abeth,   and   William   ill.,   were  inapplicable  to  the  pi 
mne,  because  those  niotmrcbs  had  none  or  n  iritLiug  debt,  n«  |iri 
ticded  thiu;— 


tlwi»iLrJ'>  DcUlcN  tol<  ftLi  p«  6)^. 
$  ma.  pp.  765,761. 


f  Ibid.  p.  672. 
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*  Ho  could  not  but  adhere  to  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  before* 
that  the  restriction  had  been  caused  by  the  grow'th  of  the  national 
debt  to  an  anuiuut  at  which  it  could  not  be  borne  at  the  old  yalues— 
that  the  remunerative  price  of  every  production  hod  necessarily  in- 
crf:i»*'d  under  increased  taxation.     The  Government,  at  the    peace. 
hail,  in  hU  opinion,  most  wisely  put  forth  an  excellent  Rtlver  coinageuJ 
which  was    satisfactory  to  ever)'  body,  cutting  the  pound  troy  int^i 
6ffx.  instead  of  62j.  ;  and  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  that  if  they^j 
h«d  only  put  forth  the  sovereign  at  81^.  instead   of  dOf.,  wv  Hhouh' 
kmve  hcanl  of  none  of  those  revulsionn,  and  difficulties,  and  alarms— ^ 
that  h  would  have  been  a  measure  of  equal  and  substantial  justice |^ 
•ad   that  all    we    have  seen,  and   all  we  have  safTered  from   these 

Xtod  flucttiatioQs  of  credit,  and  consequent  derangement  of  thai 
»le  price  of  all  conimodities,  was  to  be  attributed   to  this  erro« 
ii«QU»  -  ition — that  an  ouuceofgold  should,  under  the  taxation' 

[       of  a  d'  a  hundred  millions,  pass  for  uo  more  than  3/.  I7s,  lo^d^ 

I       luppeti  \s\ut  itii^tit.     The  hoaourable  member  for  Portarlington  ha41 
^^ stated  the  present  ditfereucc  to  he  only  three  per  cent.,  hut  that 
^Btoercly  proved  tlie  depression  of  price  in  all  other  articles ;    and  tf-^ 
^^retii't   be  obvious  that,  mider  this  depression,  we  could  not  go  oa« 
Instt'tul  of  Ihrt-e  per  ccni.,  he  feared  we  must  calculate  wftcther  uut 
fartiUTs  and  tnanufacturers  coxUd  afford  to  drvp  ttoenttf  per  cent,  upQt^\ 
their  prices^  and  yt'i  pay  their  taxes^  their  ttxyrkmen^  and  Uieir  rents^' 
Mr.  Guniey  concludes  thus  : — '  The  question  before  the  committee  ii 
wiu^ther  they  ."hail  adopt  resolutions,  which,  shift  the  matter  as  yotf 
mny,  come  to  thi»— Will  you  at  tliis  moment  indefinitely  increase  tl*/$^ 
uku'ijitt  of  your  ioio/iwi,  and  diminisfi  the  metxns  of  bi'oriwj  ity  by 
cramping  your  present  circulation,  without  the  immediate  substitu* 
tiun  iif  a  better  in  itn  pldco,  and  thus  forcibly  bear  down  your  priceSf 
to   the  certainty  of  producing    an    embarrassment  And   distress   of] 

which  ic  ia  not  easy  to  foresee  the  issue?*  ■ 

^^k  I'wu  other  uiitiiorities  remain  to  be  addiKX'd,  diifering  most; 
^^Sridely  in  e^crv  one  respect — except  that  l)oth  corroborate  tlie 
[  apnreht^nkions  by  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure  professed 
to  br  actuated.  Lord  Ca^llereagh,  tbongb  he  acted  with  the  Go- 
vrrnrnrni,  yet  lrH)k  occasion  to  observe  iliat — ■ 

•  It  WA!<  wor^e  than  idle  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  loiv  prices  that 
would  (bUow,  unless  at  the  same  time  a  remunerating  price  waf' 
•erured  to  ail  the  other  cla"*»es  of  the  community  who  kept  th^' 
labouring  men  in  employiucut.  Any  measure  that  would  deprive  the 
employers  of  that  remuneration,  must  in  a  slioK  time  destroy  the  bojia  ] 
of  low  prices  to  the  [»oor.  The  advantage  would  be  temporary/ 
DbtTMS  and  misery  must  follow,  and  the  result  would  be  a  delusiua 
on  th«  rountry/t 

The  next  authority  is  no  less  worthy  of  jittcniion  than  any 


•  tUnsud'*  DebMof,  vol.  xl.  pp.  7<il,  7(»3.         f  IbtO.  tul.  nxxix^  p,  245. 
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those  that  have  been  mentioned, — it  is  that  of  Meurs.  Hnnt  ai 
Wooler,  of  whom  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  presenting  the  petition 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London  to  tiie  Lordit,  u 
marked,  that  these  demagogues  and  olherH  intended   to  be 
sent  at  the  meeting,  as  lliey  made  no  secret  tl\al  they  expecl 
and  exulted  in  expecting,  <  tlie  greatest  distress  to  be  produced  bjj 
the  plan  of  tl»e  Government/ 

Iwo  years  after  this,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chnucellof  of 
Exchequer,  that  the   Bank  should  be  at  liberty    to  rejiume 
payments  on  the  Ist  of  May,    18^21,  instead  of  the  1st  of  ! 
1822,  Mr-  Baring  declared 

*  It  was  not  with  the  details  of  the  measure  he  meant  to  CftviL 
wished  the  principle   upon  which  these  details  rested  to  b« 
Bidered.    No  man  doubled  that  it  was  most  defiraMe  to  return  with 
little  delay  as  possible  to  cash  payments.     It  was  equally  agreed, 
a  country  could   not  encounter  a  greater  misfortune  than  a  conil 
variation  of  the  principle  which  regulated   its   currency.     If  he 
not  therefore  feel  the   subject  to  l>e  one  of  the  gravet^t  nat 
would  not  now  call  upon  the    committee   to  reconsider  the  \rni 
upon  which  parliament  had  been  hitherto  acting.     In 
important  question^  he  thought  it  very  material  to  con 
the  real  cause  of  the  present  situation  of  the  country  in  ihr  sixth  y 
of  peace.     Petitions  came  from   all   quarters,  remonstniting  ng^i 
the  state  of  suffering  in  which   so  many  classes  were  unhnppi!]^ 
volved,  and  none  more  than  the  agricultural  class.  When  such  a 
of  the  country  was  manifest  in  the  sixth  year  of  ]K'ace,  and  triies 
the  idle  stories  aboiit  over  production   and   undt-r   conmmptioci, 
luch  like  trash,  had  been  swept  away,   it  was  natural  to  inquire 
the  state  of  a  country,  placed  in  a  situation  without  a  parallr!  in 
other  nation  or  time.      No  country  before  presented  Die  ctmiinmnKe 
to  exiraordiuary  aprinripic  as  thai  of  living  under  a  pnhji 
of  the  vtiiiie  of  money,  ami  a  dt'presxion  of  the  productuu! 
If  ihty  had  ijnt  up  to  the  tfni  tf  the  hilU  that  tcotiid  In?  a  ynoti  r«iiMA 
not  cntcrint/  into  any  fvrtnrr  inquiry^  hut  he  cuuld  not  hf  finy  "•< 
admit  that  they  had  arrived  al  tuch  a  situati&n.     Jt 
hy  the  operation  of  t/ie  altered  airrennj^  ihcy  had  (•■■       >  r$ 

orUy  U'tth  an  immense  pnhitc  dtbt^  hut  aI,\o  \cith  nn  increoted  dr^ 
iXfx-en  individual  and  individuai^which  debt  had  hem  grenthf  __ 
— the  trcifjfU  of  which  cmdinucd  to  press  on  the  country — ama  to 
continuance  of  which  pressure  he  cvuld  noi  at  presaU  ptrctive 

Having   thus  recapitulated    the   most   matcriul   parts  of 
debates  which  look  place  on  the  introduction  of  the   bill  for 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  we  shall  now  vcntujx>  on  tnaa 
1    rcriections,   which 


gei 
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lion  of  the  whole   proceedings  of  that  period  will  be  found   to 
rm-rant.     One  of  them  is,  that  there   never,  perhaps,  was  a  plan 
equal  tnomcnt  submitted  to   parliament,  m  regard  to  which 
tlic  temperate  and  ahno^t  supplicating  tone  of  those  who  opposed 
"'*],  was   more  singularly   contrasted  with  the  contidence  and   im- 
patience of  those  by  whom  it  was  supported.   The  representation 
of  the   governor  and   directors  of  the  Bunk  of  England,  and  the 
bc'tition  of  the   merchants,   hankers,  and   traders  of  the  city  of 
London,  were   scarcely  treated   with   ordinary   decency.     Tliey 
were  not,  it  is  tnie,  absolutely  rejected  ;  but  after  they  were  re- 
ceived, were  treated  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  derision,  and  the 
nhfiU'  b<Hly  of  those  by  whom  ihey  had  been  subscribed  were  re- 
presented as  utterly  discjualiticd  from  forming  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  either  on  account  of  ignorance  or  interest.     In  llie  mean- 
l%hUe,  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  relied  so  implicitly 
;Oti  the  doctrines  and  declarations  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  assured 
^tl»cm  that  the  operation  could  not  produce  an  alteration  of  more 
tliau  Mrrr  per  cent.,  thai  they  rushed  for>vard  in  the  blindest  se- 
curity, and  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  those  who  remon- 
strated with  ihem   on  their  danger.      i\noUier  very  remarkable 
.circumstance  is,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  debates, 
,aK  now  rp|K)rled,  not  a  single  member  of  the   Government,  in 
^^ither  hoitae  of  parliament,  adverted  to  the  change  which  the 
tct  might  possibly  produce  upon  the  real  amount  either  of  the 
iprincipal  or  interest  of  the  national  debt.     Unaccountable  as  the 
(  Muce  may  appear,  we   believe  this  fact  will   not  be  con- 

t  I.     The  only  words  proceeding  from  any  member  of  the 

ndmmistration  which  can  be  construed  as  indicating  any  mistrust 
of  (iic  scheme  proposed,  are  the  obscure  obsenations  of  Lord 
CaAtlereagh,  uhich  have  been  already  quoted.  \Vc  confess  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  government  and  the  legislature  appear 
throughout  to  have  taken  too  narn>w  a  view  of  the  measure. 
They  saw  nothing  but  n  possible  rise  in  the  value  of  money  to 
ibe  SDiouut  of  lliree  per  cent.  They  honestly  admitted  and 
hnkentetl  the  great  extent  to  whioli  tlie  depreciation  had  at  one 
tinicgone;  expatiated  on  the  beuetit  of  reverting  to  a  tixed  stand- 
ard of  value  ;  and  congratulalfd  ibc  country,  that  the  trifling  sacri- 
fice of  three  per  cent,  would  secure  the  attaiumcnt  of  so  desirable 
an  object. 

Tliat  it  was  pio|>er  to  return  to  a  6xed  standard  of  value,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.     It  was  obviously  inexpedient  that  the  Bank 
dd  pOHxcss  tlie  power  of  tuising  or  depressing   it  at  its  own 
mre,  by  the  cnlargenienl  or  contraction  of  its  paper;  and  there 
15  uo  ground  to  suppose  that  the  Bank  itself  felt  the  buiatlest 

wish 


wish  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  privilege.     Dot  the  return  to 
a  fixed  stHiidnrd  of  value,  and  lo  lix  \%hnt  that  8tandar<f 
are  so  entirely  dirt'erent  queslioiii^,  that  il  seems  inipo.^^i 
should  ever  be  confounded.    The  reul  diHicuUy  coDsi»ted  in  tixni 
on  the  stundurd.     Wlietlier  tlie  old  or  a  new  btandard  bUould  U; 
been  pitched  upon,  ought  to  have  depended,  one  abould  thii 
upon  the  length  of  time  during  u-hicli  the  depreciation  hnd  cc 
tinned ;  the  extent  to  which  the  depreciation  had  prorecded  ; 
UH'rease   in   the   value  ot  gold   and  siUcr;    the   iiiciease   ot   del 
which  had  taken  place  during  iti  continuance  j  and  tlie  condition 
express  or  niipliod,  under  which  that  debt  wai  contracted. 

At  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
ments   was   introduced    into    the  house   of  commons,   tlic 
pension  of  them    had    lasted    for   two    and   twenty    year», 
its  prtjvisions  did  not  secure  their  complete  resumption  till 
years  afterwards.    These  two  and  twenty  years  formed   a  pern 
by   no    means   inconsiderable    in    duration,    and    inlluitcly 
important,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  iftM  tmi 
actions  wiilch   had  been  begun  and  carried  on  during  its 
grestt.    They,  perliapa,  exceeded  in  number,  and  certainly  in  valut 
all  tltose  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  had   been  engat 
during  the  whole  antecedent  periods  of  iheir  history,     'llie  scvc] 
injury  whicli  the  suspension  of  cukIi  payments  intlicted  at  tirst,  ha< 
in  u  great  measure  ceased,  or  been  forgotten  ^  and  whatever  peoph 

tract  opinions  might  be,  they  had,  in  the  management  of  thi 
tflairs,  conformed  to  the  course  of  things  which  had  grac 
become  established.     In  sucli   circumstunces,  it  seems   to 
been  extremely  hazardous  to  make  any  change  in  a  cnrrem 
which  the  bofly  o^  the  people  had  become  accuston)e<i,  ant 
reference  to  which  by  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  family, 
merciat,   and  public  eontiacis  and  arrangenienls  had  beeii 
and  executed. 

The  tlegree   to  which  the  depreciation  had  gon«,  or  at  whici 
it  stood,  at  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  appears  to  be  even  uior* 
mutcridl  than   the  length  of  its  coruinuance.       It   unfortunately] 
happens,  that  neither  tlie  state  of  die  foreign  vxchanj^cs,  a  cornel 
paiison    between  the   mint  and   market    price   of  gold,   or  any 
other  means  yet  spet'ihcd,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ascerttun  ih 
point,  and  to  die  want  of  some  such  criterion  much  of  ilic 
ferenre  of  opinion  which  prevailed  will  be  found  to  have  fareni 
owing.     Mr.  Ricardoand  the  members  of  the  govermnent  insisted 
Uiut  tlie  rise  which  the  bill  would  cause  in  the  value  of  money 
viimld  not  exceed  .i,  or  at  the  utmo3t  6,  per  cent.     Their  oppo^ 
nents  all  declared    that,  taking  it  even  at  the  highest  of  tiie»a 
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it  was  much  underrated,    but  l\\ey  did  not  agree  among 
■msclves  with  respect  lo  its  exact  amount.     It  was  estimated 
ly  variuus  (>orw>u.H  al  5,  6,  8,  au'l  10  percent.      By  the  member 
ir  Ipn^ich  the  depreciation  was  alleged,  we  knuw  mil  un  wliat 
kuttiorit),  to  have  atone  period  readied  even  3()  per  cent,    Thu 
tost  general  persuasion  wliicli  then  prevailed,  and  still  continues 
I)  prevail,  among   those   who   disapprove   of  the  act,   is  that   die 
lepreciatiou  amounted  to  about  ^5  per  cent.    It  would  have  been 
Ho  lo  expect  the  two  parlies  in  this  controversy  either  to  agree 
apprnximatei  when  they  ddiered  so  widely  about  the  main  fact 
Ipoii  which   all   their  rex'joninga  proceeded.     A  measure  uii^ht 
wise,  if  the  depreciation  amounted  only  to  3  per  cent.,  which 
le  doubtful  if  it  reached  5  percent.,  and  would  generallj 
iv0  been  pronounced  dangerous,  or  impracticable,  if  it  hail  been 
liown  io  extend  to  live  times  that  amount.    The  govenimeut  and 
uliainent,  therefore,  ought  to  have  spared  no  time  or  pains  to  col- 
let and  connnunioate  all  the  iiiformaiion  they  could  on  the  sutnect; 
the  readineaB  witli  which  they  trusted  to  tlie  few  speculative 
litneues  examined  before   the  committee,  must  be  numbered, 
ie  apprehend,  among  the  greatest  oversights  which  they  com- 
itted. 

Another  fact«  nearly  equally  important,  and  to  which  uo  atten- 

>n  was  paid  during  any  part  of  the  parliamentary  <iiscu6:»ions, 

riu,   iliat  the  value  of  gold  and  ?iilver  had  been,  for  a  number  of 

tars,  rising  even  more  rapidly  Uianihat  of  pa|>erhad  been  faltnig. 

aplK'arv,  from  a  note   sent  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  Mr.  Tm>ke,*  that^ 

L»m  l&OO  to  IBlu,  tlie  average  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silvur^] 

ipi  the  Spanish  and  i*ortuguese  mines  of  America,  amounted  ta 

i7t(>^lrf>0('  dollars,  while  their  annual  average  amount,  from  1810 

1S2I,  was  staled  hrst  by  Mr.  Jacob  at  U),0;3(>,(XX),  and  aflcr- 

irds  reduced  by  him  to  l'*2/XX),0(X)  dollars.     It  is  urged  by  Mr. 

undt-ll,  in  two  very  nigeniou<i  tract»,t  that  tliis  defalcation  lia^ 

id  a  material  effect  on  prices,  both  in  this  couulry  and  otlier  part^ 

Eurojie.      It  may  be  as  dithcult  to  tix  the  extent  of  the  rise  in 

value  of  gold  and  silver,  which  diis  defalcation  has  occasioned,  , 

the  depreciation  in  our  currency  which  followed  the  liauk.  restrict 

•1*  17*^7.      Oiw   thing,  however,  is  plain  enough — as  this 

!i   \H  sniii  by  11  niun  so  well  informrd  as   Mr.  Jacob  to 

uoiiui  to   Ud  less  than  llirre-fourlhs  of  the  whole  produce  of  th^ 

lief  supplier  of  the  precuius  metaU,  it  cannot  tail  to  diminish  ouft  i 

mtideiicc  iu  the  wisdom  of  the  tcheme  for  returning  lo  audi  p^y^ 


*  Took*,  on  Hifh  tnU  Uw  Prlc**.  .2d  ed.,  p.  360. 
f  *  Rftucint  tur  a  Kevii^ion  of  our  Fite&l  Code ;'  tQil  '  Tililea.  sfoowinc  the  DilTcrtnct 
b«lw«en  Ilia  (JlScial  and  peclared  V^uc  vf  uur  BxpurU,  from  ldl4  to  loSS.' 
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nients  in  1819.  that  a  circumstance  bo  tnoterinlty  and  directly  ^^1 
iiig  upon  llial  measure,  was  either  unknown  or  Hisrt^^arded.     ^^ 
'J'he  amount  of  our  existing  debt  is  nnolher  circiunstunce  whickj 
the  supporters  of  tlie  return  to  llie  old  standard  of  currviicy  rqiiallyj 
neglected.       Wlien  Mr.  Peel  (juoted,   in  its  defence,  ct-tlutn  pc««j 
sages  from  the  treatise  of  Lord  Liverpool,  relating  to  llie  re*tnc* 
tions  of  the  currency  in  the  reigns  of  Kdward  I.,  ]']hzabe(b,  aod] 
William  III.,  at  the  two  first  of  which  periods  there  vnms  no  debt  at 
alt,  and  at  the  last  its  amount  wns  extremelv  trifling,  W.  muitt  bare 
done  so  inadvertently.      He  could  not  possibly  nieaii.  that  llw  ri»cl 
which  the  act  would   occasion  wouhl  be  confined  to  the  goldsttl] 
silver  currency  throughout  the  kingdom.    Every  individual,  who  hm^ 
directed  any  part  of  his  attention  to  the  subject,  will  ndmlt  lltal, 
whatever  alteration  the  bill  should  make  in  the  currency,  muM,  of  i 
necessity,    extend    ecpinlly   to   the   whole    mass  of   tlie    national  j 
debt.    The  error  of  those  who  countenanced  the  bill  of    1819, 
was,  that  they  never  told  the  legislature  or  the  rountr>-,  plainly  , 
and    distinctly,  what    its    practical    cfl'ects   would  be.      As  liie 
unredecmetl  debt  then  amounted    to    eight  hundred  millions,  if 
the  passing  of  the  bill  raised  the  value  of  money  J  |^r  cenV.lhait  \ 
w  ould  create  an  addition  to  the  national  debt  of  iwcuty-four  mJ- 
lions, — if  of  5  per  cent.,  it  would  then  mount  up  to  forty.     Surely 
these  sums  are  sufficient  additions  to  the  burdens  of  the  countrr,  i 
to  require  an  exact  stalemont  of  their  nature  and  amount,  txifurc  | 
they  ai^  laid  upon  it.     if,  however,  it  be   true,  as   the  t»pponeiib  ' 
of  the  bill  alleged,  and  is  still  generally  believed,*  that  the  depre- 
ciation amounted  to  no  less  than  ^  per  cent. ;  tlien  the  return 
to  cash  payments  added  at    once  two  hundred    millions  to  the 
national  debt, — between  eight  and  ten  miltifms  nnnnally  to  liie 
interest  paid  upon  it — and  about  eight  mdlions  more  by   the  eo- 
hancement  of  the  other  taxes.     The  sums  are  so  large,  and  ibc 
cousequcuces  so  sinking,  that  one  is  constantly  afraid  of  falling  I 
into   niiscalculnlions,    where    it     is    so    desirable  diey  should  be  I 
avoided.     Sup|>osing,  however,  that  '25  per  cent,  is  coaMderabW 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  aheration  which  the  resumption  of  cash  I 
payments   actually  produced — that   circumstance  can  Imrdly  \m\ 
i>aid  to  alter  the  responsibility  of  the  advisers  of   the  meuure*] 
When  the  national  debt  is   so  enormous  that  every  I  percent^] 
which  is  added  to  tlir  vahic  of  thr  currency,  adds  suhstanU^T  J 
no    less    than    eight    nnllions    to  the  principal  of  the  untionu  ] 
debt,  and    between    three   and   four  hundred    thousand    poumb  ] 
annually  to  the  amount  of  die  interest,  it  l>ehoved  litem,  as  men  of] 
bu!iiuehs  and  experience,  to  have  been  certain,  almost  to  demot>- 
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stralion,  of  the  exact  extent  of  the  risk  the  country'  ran,  before  tliey 
penrutted  any  tampering  wilh  so  nice  and  duitgerous  a  subject. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  tlie  legislalure  ought  also  to  have 
looked   more   narrowly  than  it    did   into  iJie    conditions,  express 
or  implied,  under  which  the  debt  was  contracted.      No  casuistry 
can  be  more  odious  than  that  which  strives  to  absolve  individuals  ' 
or  communities  from  die  fultilment  of  the  engagements  diey  have 
undertaken.      But  we  confess  it  appears  to  us  that  the  obligation  of  ^ 
Uie  country  to  pay  die  prmcipal  and  interest  of  its  debt  in  the  ^ 
ancient  standard,  has  been  assumed  a  great  deal  loo  easily.      It  is 
very  true,  that  at  the  Hrst  suspension  of  cusli  payments,  die  strongest  * 
declarations  were  made  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  re-  ' 
turn  lo  them  as  soon  as  possible, — and   diat  similar  declarations  i 
were  frequently  renewed  by  the  administrations  which  succeeded*  * 
Out  we   do  not  believe   that  any  guarantee  was   ever  given  or  in- 
teodcd,  that  die  principal  or  interest  of  anv  particular  loan  should 
be  paid  in  the  old  or  any  other  standard.    It  would  have  been  op-  ' 
pressive  on  the  part  of  die  htmler  to  have  exacted  such  a  stipulation, 
ami  irrational  on  die  part  of  the  borrower  lo  have  consented  lo  it.  < 
Nearly  tive  hundred  and  fifty  millions  out  of  eight  hundred,  diat  is  ' 
to  say,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  whole  unredeemed  debt,  were 
advanced   in   the  depreciated  currency.      We  are  persuaded,   that 
those  who  contracted  for  succes!ii\e  loans  during  the  >var,  as  well 
as  tltose  who  became  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  them  afterwards, 
never  gave  themselves  a  moment's  concern  about  the  currency  in  i 
which  the  principal  or  interest  was   to  be  satislied.       One  cannot  J 
help  wondering  to  see  legislators  and  men  of  ex|)enence  gravely 
Uilking   aft   if    every   purchaser  or   speculator    in   the    funds   hail  i 
.comlnntiv  kept   befttrc  his  eyen  some  actual   binding  agreement,  < 
willi  respect  to  the  a'sumption  of  cash   payments,   which  could 
have    been  enforced   in  a  court   of  justice.     There  is    not  the 
slightest  ground  for   such  an  aissumption.     Those  who  bought   in 
and  sold  out,  took  their  chance  of  what  might  happen.      They 
tni»tcd  that  no  change  would  be  made  lightly  or  dishonestly,  and 
die  creditor  of  every  government  knows  that  he  can  get  no  n»ore 
cflfectunl  assurance.  ! 

Widi  lliOKC  who  advanced  die  two  hundred  and  fifty  niillioiia  ofj 
debt  contracted  before  die  Bank  Ucstriction  Act  passed,  the  case^ 
U  dirt'rrcnt.  If  they  coultl  have  been  distinguished,  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  be  paid  in  the  currency  in  which  their 
money  was  advanced.  Itut  as  diey  could  not  nuw  be  diMCovoied 
"—M  U»cy  fonncd  but  a  fourdi  of  the  national  credilora — and  as 
tbey  or  iheir  nucccssors  had  reconciled  dieinselves  to  the  new  order 
of  lliiiiga  ^hicli  had  arisen^  it  seems  more  leasonablc  thai  thry 
1  bltould 
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should  have  remained  nn  the  level  of  llieir  brethren  to  which  thi 
ha<i  been  gradiialty  reduced  and  long  nccuatomed,  than  that  aU 
holderit  of  national  Rtock  should  have  been  raised  per  naltum  to 
ancient  and  forgotten  standard.  \\(t  by  no  means  wish  to  posl 
'tlie  iniercMt  of  the  lender  to  that  of  the  borrower.  ITiey  are  il 
tDriablv  and  indissolubly  connected.  But  it  con  never  l>e  for 
benefit  of  a  creditor,  by  altering  llie  standard  of  the  debt,  und 
'exacting  the  payment  of  the  interest  for  a  certain  number  of  y* 

the  new  standard,  to  reduce  the  debtor  to  such  di  liai 

full  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  in  fuluw 
hopeless  or  extremely  uncertain. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  observing  with  tlial 
feigned  respect  which  is  due  to  the  character  and  station  of  th( 
by  whom  tlie  bill  was  introduced^  and  the  ability  and  experi< 
oi*  many  of  those  by  «  horn  il  was  supported,  that  lliey  srrm  to  hi 
had  a   very   inadequate  perception  of  the  conscqueiict 
ihey  were  doing.      Impelled  by  extravagant  feelings  of 
tlic*  one  hand,  and  mi^leil  by  abstract  maxims  of  political  i-couui 
on  the  other,  they  prccipilalely  look  a  step  oi  which  no  man 
forrtel  the  issue.     \Ve  had  always  understood,  thiiione  of  llie  h 
things  with  which  a  practical  statesman  would  wish  to  interturtldl 
MTDs  the  currency ;  and  that,  if  it  had  unfortunately  l^^en  meddl 
*illi  once,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  was,  not  to  meddle  m 
it  again.    As  a  new  standard  confessedly  more  or  h'fls  lower  lltan 
oKl  had  hocu  introduced,  we  think,  on  the  strength  of  the  grmi 
t-nte,  it  wos  incurring  an  unnecessary  lisk  to  endeavour  lo  nriui 
to  the  old.      Our  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  sudrl 
rcttirn  have    been    greatly  aggravated    by    the  peculiar  ctrcoi 
^stances  of  llie  present  case,  to  which  we  ha\e  already  advrrl 
and  they  are  still  furtlu-r  rontirmed  by  u  ctmsideration  of  ihc  i 
ways  in  wliicli  the  nvohitionaiy  war  iiH'cctcd  us  ami  our 
Hentnl    nt-ighbours.       \\  itli    lhi*ni,    the    existing    geiH-ratioil 

linncd    by    the    ffwor<l  ;    und    tlie    pr(»duce  of   their   ticlds,  ai 
Savings  of  tlieir  imlustry,  were  consumed  by  the  militarT 
■tions  of  n  victorious  enemy.     1  hose  who  surviurd  the  utrvf  j 
found  themselves  |M>or,  hut  corrected  and  instructed  by  arisej 
and  comparatively  uneniburrassed.     U  ith  im  it  was  quite  oiki 
%ise.       Motwithstniiding    the    exertions   we    made,   our    oouhI 
'scarcely  ever  saw  an  enemy.     0\w  fleets  and  amties  wxtt  mail 
tained  by  enonnous  successive  loans,  contracted  during  ll>p 
pension  of  cash  payments,  the  interest  of  which  the  m<>nc»[ 
of  manufactures    und    commcrcif   enjoyed    by   our    pi 
euubliMl    them    easily   lo   pay ;    whiiti   the   whole   weight   vi 
burden,    prineipal  and  hitcrest^  has,  with  diiniuishfd 
sen  entailed  upou  mi.  W 
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Whatever  weight  may  be  due  to  tliese  arguments,  it  lieems  now 
lo  be  fluperserieH  by  the  stronger  authority  of  experience.  The 
act  has  now  passed  upwards  of  len  yt'urs,  and  the  whole  cour«c 
of  dubfteouent  events  has  blasted  the  hopes  indulged  by  its  friends, 
and  verihcd  the  fears  expressed  by  its  opponents.*  Since  die 
date  of  its  etiactmcnt,  it  Mill  be  found  that  the  reasons  of  de*- 
prcssion  ba\-e  followed  one  another  in  unusually  quick  succes-- 
»ion.  They  have  visited  other  countries  also  no  doubt,  hvs%i 
nodiing  short  of  tlie  most  detemiined  adherence  to  theoretical 


*  We  UiiH  tmiKril>c,  on  tliri  head,  ■  short  puengv  from  otw  of  llie  wnrki  named  u 
the  hMtl  of  ihU  article — the  Poi^licai  Fhigwunti  of  Mr.  Fonylh.  Fmni  m«t>y  of 
lb*  tiewit  put  forth  in  thsU  imgular  production  we  wh(^-  dikscDt;  bat  the  vigour  and 
lifftcitv  of  miotl  dUpUvcil  in  it  command  reaped.  The  author  in  unt]ue»lioriahly  a 
flM«  of  i!itnu>nlinary  ulent?.  of  f  xten!>Ke  oh<;enmtion  and  cxperirnce»  and  expr«»fle§, 
•wi  i»lierr  wf  c«n  neittirr  ailopi  his  conclusiions  Dor  .ipprorc  the  lune  n(  hi<  Ian- 
piMce,  opinions  too  largely  embraced  to  be  regarded  otoenvise  than  with  serious 
atttMtiSnn  :  — 

•'Hip  '-nTtMqnfiicci  were  more  niinoot  than  would  hurt  been  produced  bvi  landing 
<  I  a*ncb  in  arm>  upon  our  «hon:».     WcUingtun,  backed  by  Briii«li  hearts,  and 

I  would  have  driven  the  enemy  buck  into  the  ocean,  with  a  loss  to  u»,  no 

livuDi,  01  iiiatiy  nluablellvea,  and  with  ttarniige  In  various  coni-Getds  ;  but  titc  pecuniary 
w«uld  hftVftbMa  liberally  paid  to  hxlividuaU,  without  impofin;  any  «erious  bur- 
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<t«  to  the  IvM  of  li^es,  it  is  certain  (hat  no  great  people  were  ever 

the  fall  of  brave  men  in  (he  arm;*  of  victory.    Autiredly  firi< 

the  train  of  vktuties  which  ended  in  the  bailie  of  WalcrluO| 

[  •_>n'Unt  ol  Iwr  40114  lie  in  thiMe  bloody  fields.     But  the  ciTeet^ 

x,  iiiai  the  pafwr  whidi  had  prevtuuily  pa»«ed  formooey 

l^icry  holder  of  conimij'Jiti**^  found  i|w 
J  shillinirs,  and  no  market  at  that  price.  If*; 
.  :  .-■,'..'...  hi;  loit  7000A  If  be  could  not  pay  hi*  deliH^ 
me  bankrupt,  wai  tbivwn  out  of  employmentf  and  the  beneAt. 
were  lo»t  Id  his  fAniily  and  Uie  cotnmuuily.  If  be  conld  ptf  | 
the  \n%\,  hi»  incAUft  an>i  credit  were  %o  far  crippfetJ,  and  he  was  reduced  to  dlalreNi  ano 
(iifflrultie4.  Kvvnr  farmer  found  bis  erop  depreciated  above  a  Ihirdj  white  hU  red* 
remaioi  '    '  He  paiil  ittiile  be  could,   and  then   foil  into  bankruplcy.      The  na 

tional  '  u  effect   augnienud  above   a  third.       Kvcrj  'irbtor  K>uiid  hi^  debt 

ftugmitLiiv ..^.   -line  proporlinti.  white  his  mean*  of  pavmcnl  were  diminished.    It 

proved  to  a  eommilleeof  Die  House  of  Commons  iu  lilW,  that  in  genftal.  br  debt«,< 
mirt)[age9,  proii«iani  lo  chibiren,  &c.  proprietor*  in  Keglatid  are  in  debt  tu  the  ainouot- 
of  half  their  renuU.  Well,  a  proprietor  liad  3000/.  a-year  ;  his  income,  deducting  t\\. 
burden*,  waa  l^0O/.  j  but  bv  thi«  hill  hi«  rental  wa«  re<)iiccd  to  one-thinl,  that  is  ta 
SOtHl/.    ni*  burrlens,  bo«^'  ""'(i/.  remained  ;  so  he  wa«  reduced  al  .i  '    '7, 

ur  even  to  less,      lie  fiHiir  >.'  mttantU  I*-'  difmiMbi*  whole  servarM  c 

)ii«  J-,-. I,,.  J  ,...  ni        Ti ,.  .  wa-,  thai  he  speedily  fell  iulo  diOicud.;..  ^.   -   -.3- 

liis  evtate  was  not  or  cnulU  nut  intlautlj  be  »old,  l<e 
-riicnt;   was  place*!  under  tru»l,  ullintalrtr  nirnrdf 
>  >  J«yf*dtttl  (rum  tUeii  place  in  Bociety.     The  tnmery — llie  ni>  ' 

I  >  f  anil  i.on( calcd  M rt'lchrilnc««  t^(l5  rrealed   in  the  mofil  rc*pt>  -> 

'    -   .   II  After  :ir\     ■■»-'■  r 

.  <l,  lunk  in1< 

.  -.  u  e  nllwr  haih..  , »      ,      ■       >        -  ' 

^e  in  exilst  nr  turrly  rxitted  amn-itt  niarving  lami- 
oncd  only  lo  l«nninale  in  a  relapte  Joto  poverty/* 


t.1  ■ 

fat. 
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opinions  can  persuade    any  pers<»n  of  extensive    observation  to   ] 

deny    tliat  they   liave    fallen    with    redoubled    severity    upon  us. 

They   prevailed    among   the    agriculturists   during   the    tvhole  of 

IB  19,    1820,   1821,   and    1822.     They   were    !tU9|)Giided   during 

1823,    1824,  and    1825,  by   the    issue   of   bank   paper  and    the 

rage  fur  speculation,  but  recommenced  before  liie  year  1820;  sikI 

the  depression  of  all  llie  great  interests  of  the  country,  agricultural, 

manufacturing,  and  commercial,  has  continued  uninleiTuplfd  e%cf  1 

since.     It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  an  evil  operating  >o  steadily,  I 

widely,  and  powerfully,  should  proceed  from  any  but  correspond-  | 

ing  causes  ;  and  we  acknowledge  we  can  see  none  so   powerful  I 

as  the  restoration  of  the  currency.      Should  the  South  Aiiiericau  I 

mines,  by  tlie  employment  of  larger  capital,  or  improved  mod<;*-j 

of  working,  become   unusually  productive,  a  fall   in  the   value  of  ^ 

gold   and  silver  may  take  place,   somewhat   similar  to   what  oc- J 

ciirrcd  on  their  first  discovery,  and  by  that  means   relief  may  lie  j 

received  from  a  very  unexpected  ijuarter ;  but  this  event  is  an)  uit^j 

certain,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.     Our  per*  | 

suasion  is,  that  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject  of  tlie  cumency,  I 

however  it  may  be  discountenanced  aiul  delayed,  will  force  lUclf  I 

ultimately  upon  the   legislature,  and  on   that   account   cannot  be  j 

entertained  too  early.      It  is,  indeed,  our  conviction,  that  to  make  | 

any  change  cifectua),  it  must  be  expeditious.   Should  ibe  country  in 

ihe  present  proud  ai»d  expanded  state  of  its  possessions,  comroefce^ 4 

Wealth,  inHuence,  and  connexions,  ever  begin  to  languisli  and  dccay^  J 

no  human  power  will  ever  restore  it  to  its  pristuie  glory  Bf^ii.1 

Placed   as  wc   now  are,    no  palliatives  will  answer  tlie   i'     ■ 

Clerks  and  petty  officers  may  be  dismissed,  puilial  reducli 

be  ntade  in  the  interest  of  the  public  funds,  and  all  sorts  of  !<m3Jl  j 

economy  may  be  practised.     Such  savings^  when  seasonable  and! 

judiciiius,  are  much  to  be  commended.      Besides  tliis,  returns  uU 

t]an<(ient  and  partial  prosperity,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  iut«neud 

to  dispel    the   gluoni  ;    but   for    all    this,   unless   the    produce  ofl 

the    mines  of  gold    and  silver  becomes  trebled    or  quadrupledJ 

in  comparison  of  what  it  has  lately  been,  or  unU'^  ilie   fttaodardi 

of  the  currency   undergoes  revision,  we  do  not  see  how  the  dij»4 

tresNes  of  the  country  cau  meet  with- any  decided  or  pcnnauend 

abatement.  I 

Having  mid  so  much  on  the  bill  for  the  resumption  ofctdi  p>n 

ments,  it  will  n«>t  be  ncce*isary  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  and  Pr4 

lunged  debates  which  look  place  in  parliament,  in  182G,  on  ihr  pn>J 

iHHted  withtlrawment  ofonennd  two  pound  notes  from  circulaluin.l 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  of   1811)  alleged  that  this  was  onh  m 

necessary  conse<pience  of  tlie  former  measure ;  while  its  adwe/^ 

sanetl 
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iusisted  that  it  woald  aggravate  all  the   evila  which  tlie 
former  had  occasioned. 

'  If,  Sir/  said  Mr.  Canning',  *  on  the  present  occasion  I  am 
for  withdrawing,  wiihin  a  limited  period  of  lime,  the  one-pound 
notes  from  circulation,  it  is  not  from  the  mere  love  of  theory, 
but  because  1  have  seen  it  practically  proved,  iii  the  experience 
of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Bullion  Comnuttee  sat,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  small  notes  cannot  coexist  with  a  metallic 
currvncy ; — Ihni  it  would  hare  no  considi*rahle  practical  effect, 
and  would  produce  no  material  derangement  in  any  of  the  great 
iotererts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  apprehensions  of  some 
persons,  that  the  wilhdrawment  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  would 
cramp  circulation  and  lower  produce,  were  of  the  most  visionary 
kind/* 

Mr.  Attwoodf  whose  speech  was  perhaps  ilie  ablest  of  all  those 
delivered  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  contended,  that 
^^he  plain  solution  of  these  difficultie-s,  and  of  all  the  distress  of  the 
^^kntry,  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  this — that  the  gorernmeni  was 
^l%aged  in  attempts  to  fix  upon  the  country  a  standard  of  value  dif- 
ferent from  tljat  in  whicli  its  debts,  and  taxes*  and  engagements  of 
all  kindft,  public  and  private,  had  been  formed.'t  And  in  conclusion, 
*  itf-ged  the  House  mo»t  earnestly,  and  his  Majesty's  ministers 
more  particularly,  to  pause  in  the  measures  they  w*ere  pursuing. 
Greater  interests  tLrptfuieii  on  tftose  mcasvres  Uian  they  dreamed  of\ 
and  weiyhiier  trvcnts  \could  foUmo  them.  In  every  step  which  they 
took^  the  ground  before  and  around  was  beset  with  dangers,  of  the 
crharacter  and  nature  of  which  they  had  shown  an  entire  ignorance. 
He  urged  them  to  call  to  mind,  that  whole  series  of  errors  which  had 
charact«ri«ed  every  mea^^ure  parliament  had  hitherto  taken  on  this 
subject,  and  the  caUmttics  all  but  fatal  which  had  followed  them; 
from  that  first  and  {lurtentouMlaw  of  the  year  1707,  adopted  by  par- 
liament to  utter  ignorance  of  its  character,  \rithout  being  accom- 
panied with  any  one  measure  calculated  to  provide  against  the  erils 
obTiously  calcutattd  to  flow  from  it,  down  to  these  present  measures, 
wtikh,  in  equal  igooraoce  of  their  character,  were  now  pro|)osed  to 
parliament.  What  spectacle  had  they  exhibited  to  the  country  in 
IHIO,  when,  passing  that  law,  they  had  talked  of  a  fall  of  prices  of 
tbre«  or  £our  per  cent,  and  of  dirticuUies  only  to  be  smiled  at,  and 
of  netting  that  question  at  rest  for  ever  ;  and  had  boasted  of  the 
UBftoimity  of  a  vote,  by  which,  amidst  disorder  approaching  to  tumult, 
and  violence  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  grave  and  rieUberative 
aascmbly,  tliey  then  adopted  a  law  which  had  put  at  hazard  the 
safety  of  the  goveruroeot,  and  had  shaken  the  security  of  the  empire 
to  it*  base.  He  donircd  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  look  back  to  Ittose 
declarations,  which,  so  recently  ns  the  latter  part  of  the  last  session, 


•  KaAMnl'vlVliamenury  Ocbfttes,  New  Serivt,  vuL  xiv.  p.  UtHaod  32:i. 
f  Ibul.  p.  306. 
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they  had  made  in  a  body,  without  necee^ity ; — that  onder  no  c 
stances  of  misfortune  or  distress,  whirh  it  was  pooisibJe  to  conceire, 
would  they  ever  again  consent  to  the  restriction  of  cash  paymcou  U 
the  Bank.  He  now  desire<l  them  to  call  to  mind  thofe  Uecl 
and  a»ked  them,  how  lung  those  solemn  declaratiun^  were  held  fim 
Would  they  now  repeat  them  ?  If  the  recollection  of  ftll  the 
dangers  and  siitfenngs,  which  had  distinguished  all  thtir  meaaiimoft' 
this  subject,  did  not  infuse  caution  at  least  Into  his  Maj««ty'a 
ters,  tliO(«gh  it  might  faii  to  give  them  wisdom,  there  remained 
hope  for  the  country  while  its  Interests  were  in  their  haoda.  Tb« 
plain  and  undeniable  explanation  of  their  situation,  he  npcAtcd, 
this: — They  had  relieved  the  distress  of  }Htie  by  forcing  notei  i 
the  circulation  ;  iu  1S2J,  Mr.  Peel's  bill  drove  these  notvji  back  u 
the  issues.  The  increased  amount  of  every  depcriptinn  of 
money,  whirh  had  followed  the  increa.sed  issues  of  the  Bank,  wvrt 
necessity  to  be  drawn  back  also,  when  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
which  they  were  founded  were  withdrawn.  The  demand  on  thf 
Bank  for  gold  and  reduetion  of  its  |»iiper  commenced  in  19^4.  EaHf 
in  \Si&  the  work  of  reduction  commenced.  Peouniftry  emtiamM- 
meiits  immediately  followed,  and  kept  pace  with  the  rvdoctkm  of  lh« 
iasues  of  the  t'ank,  till,  in  December,  the  failure  of  the  Lan4oOf  aod 
then  of  the  country  bankers,  produced  the  panic.  How  had  it  Keen 
Btojiped  ?  By  iasuing  again  an  increased  amount  of  Bank  of  &V* 
land  notes.  But  that  issne  could  not  be  permanently  naini«iord.  il, 
was  incompatible  with  Mr.  Peel's  bill.  Hero  now  as  fonnrriv  tar  lJ»a, 
90uree  of  their  enibarrassmciitit.  High  prices  and  an  n: 
Ution  were  necca-sary;  but  neither  eould  exist  permni 
junction  With  the  low  price  of  gold,  which  this  bill  art' 
This  was  tlie  source  of  all  their  diitimlties  ;  and  nil 
relief  founded  on  other  views,  as  would  those  which  were 
posed,  would  le^id  ihem  only  to  evils  more  complicated  and  to 
dangers*.* 

V\  hcihcrthisenarimentof  1826kasadded  to  the  present dL^ti 
of  iho  counlrv,  and  whether  even  now  it  be  pructicdble  (■>  tXi 
one  and  two  pouniis  fioin  circiihttion,  after  the  public  bad  t>eea 
much  uccuMonicd  lo  ihcin,  are  pioblcuis  which  we  ahall  uol  atiemj 
to  settle.     Tbcic  are,  however,  some  circumstances  connected 
itA  introduction  which  raliier  move  suspicion  as  to  iu  WMdom. 

]t  has  been  conlideuily  utlcgtd,  that  the  amount  of  o»e  bmJ 
pound  notes  outstanding  on  tiie  ^ih  of  April,  18^9,  mhen  iIn 
cuhitjon  of  ilwni  ceased,  reached  two  (if  not  three)  tiine«  the 
at  which  iJiey  had  U^cn  calculated  by  the  authors  and  approf«n 
the  enaclnienl  of  \H'^ii.  If  this  be  tr\JC,  it  diminishes  pro 
the  coulidence  Mhich  might  have  been  reposed  in  the  judL 
and  knowledge  of  those  who  pn>po»cd  that  measure.    1  he  mv^c^"^ 
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tivM^  too.  which  were  directed  in  parliament  by  some  membersof 
Ike  govcmtnent  against  countn  bankere,  at  tliis  time,  would  seem 
to  Itave  been  unjustitiably  vehement  aivl  iitdUchminate.  Besides 
ibk,  the  bill  Mas  brought  forward  at  a  season  when  popular 
CJanotu,  which  on  lliis  occasion  was  more  Uian  usualU  uurcuson- 
■ble,  pfe«:tuded  ail  chance  of  full  and  fair  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
Very  btUe  retlection  will  be  suilicient  to  8how,  that  the  bankers 
who  issovd  small  notes,  were  neither  the  autliuis  nor  chief  pro-* 
noCers  of  the  calamity  which  then  overtook  tlie  country — that  it  is 
mote  9kirpri«>Mig  to  see  how  many  of  them  iviihstood  than  how  many 
yiMmd  to  the  shock — and  that  the  dividends  paid  by  the  whole 
body  of  those  trbo  stopped,  may  be  mf>st  advantageously  contrasted 
with  the  sums  lecovered  from  the  same  number  of  merchants  or  ' 
traden  reduced,  ut  or  about  the  same  (xriod,  to  similar  ciicum- 
•tasces.  W'e  have  not  the  smallest  inclination  to  conceal  or  palliate 
iho  fraud  and  luipr udence  which  some  of  iliem  conmiitted  ;  but  no- 
tiOMB  weie  then  ventc!d,  respecting  country  bankers  and  bauking  ia 
general,  of  the  wild(>st  »nd  most  visionary  nature.  Some  proposed 
that  no  private  bankers  should  be  ath>wed  to  issue  itules  at  all;,  i 
•ifeen  iuiaE;ined  ihul  bankers  could  put  any  quantity  of  pdper  iiita  , 
CNTulalKHiy  ut  tlieir  own  will  and  pUatuie  :  and  it  was  very  generally 
niggcated,  that  bankers  on^ht  to  have  stock  standing  in  their 
aaroes  lo  (he  full  amount  of  the  not«fs  tiiey  i»&ucd.  i  o  llie  last  < 
proposal  we  confeiss  our^^lves  cxtiemcly  hositile.  Tliete  would 
be  no  end  lo  the  tU»od  of  legislation  and  diBcus^ion  it  would  let ' 
in  ;  aud  besides  this,  it  wtiuld  add  largely  to  Uie  influence  of  tlte 
GoveriHnent,  by  permitting  it  to  inteH'ere  further  (which  it  tdrcady 
does  loo  uiuch)  in  mattex>»  which  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  ma- 
DBge.  The  le£;i]ilainr<^  ought  to  utiord  full  oppoitunity  to  ait  the 
Kiag's  subjects  to  ad4kpt  the  best  mode  of  forming  banks  and 
COOdbctiag  bankmg  (uhiili  nnpties  an  nnpoitani  change  aj)  to  the 
law  of  partnership),  and  to  take  care  that  no  notes  aie  iuiued  but 
•^  such  as  are  payable  in  cusli  on  demand  ;  but  be)ond  this  neither 
utiuatcr*  nor  parlinmrni  ouglit  to  interfere.  The  rest  oiust  be 
dOfie  b«  tlie  |K*op(e  thcmsehes  ;  whatever  else  is  al(<-mpted  by 
ibeir  rtiUn*  will  S4ion  be  felt  to  be  inconvcntent  instead  of  useful. 
The  trath  is,  whatev»»T  nuiv  l»r  wi&lu!d  or  expected,  the  advan- * 
rt  of  a  paper  currency  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  i(«  dis- 
a.  ;  and  its  greatest  disadvantage  is,  tliut  it  is  subject  to' 

•b«F« ».«  Mini    panics  from   which  a  meuUic  currency  is    exempt.  ' 
The  SKire  prevalent  iJie   use   of  pa|>er   becomes,  whether  in    the 
shape  of  bank  notes  or  of  bilU,  it  is  to  be  expected  iliat  these: 
•lannt  will  become  more  frequent  and  mjurioua.     Uul,  tiyiug  as  i 
these  aiDcrgencies  arc,  il  is  p4is3iblc  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  catrviDc  restriction  of  paper  may  be  still  greater,     VVLde  ilie 
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supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  American  mines  has   beeo 
reduced  to  a   third  or  fourth  of  \\hat  it   was,   the   commen*  ' 
transactions  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of   this   country, 
augmented   in  a  counter-proportion.      If  in   these  circumstaD* 
paper  money  were  not  to  be  resorted   to,   pi  ices  would  fall,  ui 
trade  was  either  stopped  altogether,  or  a  convulsion  ensued 
violent  as  any  M-hich  the  most   extravagant  issue  of  |kapcr 
could  occasion.    We  believe,  then,  the  free  use  of  paper  moai 
present  to  be  nut  only  unavoidable,*  but  incalculably  l>enef)cial, 
the  same  time,  we  must  lake  the  evil  with  the  good.      Paper  c\ 
rency  allows  a  facilily  for  speculation  which  a  metallic  currency 
not ;  and  when,  from  the  fully  of  traders  thenuelvcs,  or  an  unft 
change  of  markets,  a  crash  comes,  we  ought  not  to  be  lost  in 
ment,  as  if  such  things  were  out  of  the  cliapter.     Whenever  sod 
crisis  does  occur,  the  safest  cour&e  which  Government  can  purauei 
to  say  aud  do  as  little  as  they  can.    Some  assistance,  perhaps, 
may  be  obliged  to  afford,  though  it  should  be  sparingly  and  rcll 
tantly  ;    but  they  should  abstain  from  every  word  or 
can   increase    the    agitation.     In   the  mean  while,  combi 
among  persons  of  weallh  and  influence  will  be  soon  formed  in 
and    country;    the   good  sense  of  the  public  will  return; 
things  will  giadually  revtrt  to  their  former  channels,  in  which, 
long  as  is  practicable,  every  prudent  statesman  wilt  desire  to  ki 
them.      If  he  attempts  more  than   this,  he  engages   in  au  uudi 
taking  which  it  requires  little  short  of  absolute  power  andal 
M'isdom  to  accomplish. 

We  now  proceed  from  the  finance  to  the  commerce  of  the  coual 
or  to  that  plan  of  policy  which,  inaccurately  and  unjuvtiy,  ban 

lenominaled  the   *  Free  'I'rade  System.'      \V  halevcr  the  mem 
leiit  of  it  may  be,  neither  the  one  oor  the  other  can  l>e  v«bo 
Ibed  to  Air.  Hiiskisson,  and  those  gentlemen  wilh  whom 
ne  has  been  usually  associated.      On   tiunmg  to  tlie  »|>ercl 
Mr,   (now    Lord)  Wallace,  when    piesident   of   the    Uuaid 
Trade  in  lS<20and  I821,f  it  will  be   perceived  that  the  state 
our  foreign  trade,  and  the  difticulties  under  which   it  wai  I 
labouring,  had  fully  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Govcnioit 
and  various  measures  were  afterwards  introduced  by  that  able 
conscientious  minister  to  parliament,  in  order  lo  alleviate  or 
tlieni.     Wlien  Mr.  Huskiason  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
I3oard  of  Trade  in  lti2J,  he  and  his  coadjutors  oul)  forwardcii 
Execution  of  resolutions  which  had  already  received  the  sal 
lA)rd  Liverpool's  cabinet,     'ilie  most  important  of  the  all 

ioni.  however,  made  in  our  maritime  and  commercial  code. 

It  i»  M  untlenialilr  Uct,  (hdi  a(  procnl,  mftvlrr*  arf  p»ymj  iheir  motkt 
txcluftiirl^,  in  many  manufacturing  di»iricU.  not  in  mvnv)-  but  in  fOwiit. 
f  li&uvd'i  PvtUmBnUrr  Uvbalcv,  toL  ii,,  p.  M5 ;  wid  »ol.  iv.,  p.  .liJ,  Sww  $«( 
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doubtedly  took  place  under  Mr.  Huskisson's  superintendence; 
and  for  ihe  natuiv  of  iliose  alterations,  and  the  extent  to  whicti* 
ihey  have  been  carried,  he  ha!4  been  made  the  object  of  greater 
eulogy  and  vituperation  than  almost  any  public  character  of  his. 
time.  As  we  differ  in  some  respects  from  both  the  eulogists  and 
the  vitupcrators,  we  shall  endeavour  verj-  brietly  to  explain  in  what 
that  dirt'erence  consists. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  lo  us  that  the  Government  were  a  great 
deal  more  sanguine  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  new  system  of  policy  upon  which  tliey  were 
entering.  It  undoubtedly  was  difficult  for  any  person  to 
keep  his  mind  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  appearances  which 
he  row  around  hira.  But  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 
the  peculiar  province  of  those  who  act  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  intelligence  and 
information  they  are  presumed  to  possess,  to  correct,  instead 
of  flattering  the  delusions  or  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
public.  So  far  from  taking  any  precaution  of  this  sort,  Mr, 
nobinsonf  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  spring  of  i 
the  fatal  }ear  182o  thus  opened  his  otlicial  conspectus  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  situation  of  ihc  country  :  — 

'  Altiiough  I  cannot  forbear  lo  congratulate  the  House  upon  the 
auBpicioua  circumstances  under  which  we  are  called  ujion  to  review 
the  stAte  of  our  finances,  i  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  do  so  for  the 
mere  purpose  uf  making  a  flourish,  nor  ^^nth  any  desire  to  induce 
the  country  to  indulge  in  an  unreasonable  exultation  as  to  the 
pretetit,  or  an  extravagant  anticipation  as  to  the  future.  But< 
although  I  hare  no  such  object  in  view,  and  although  there  may  he 
in  this  countr)',  and  unquestionably  are  in  other  countries,  persona 
who,  either  jealous  of  the  emineuce  of  our  station,  or  ignorant  of^ 
the  causes  which  have  placed  us  there,  may  represent  our  present 

Srospenty  as  the  forfrunner  of  our  ruin,  and  may  represent  us  at 
vnng  merely  hastened 

■ • numerosa  parare 

Excelsfc  turris  talmlata,  unde  altior  esset 
Casns,  et  impulse  praeceps  immane  ruinae  ; 
I  neyertheless  am  of  opinion,  that  if,  upon  a  fair  review  of  our  !dtua«| 
Uou,  there  shall  appear  to  l>e  nothing  hollow  in  its  foundations,  arti< 
ficial  in  its  superstructure,  or  flimsy  in  its  general  result,  we  i 
wfely  venture  to  contemplate,  with  instructive  admiration,  the  hai 
mony  of  its  proportions,  and  the  solidity  of  its  basis.  I  say.  Sir,  wit 
instructive  admiration,  because  I  am  satislied  that  no  one  can  cal 
aad  philoiophically  consider  it,  without  having  pourtrayed  before  hin^j 
in  the  most  legible  characters,  the  course  of  pulicy  which  it  is  ouT^ 
duty  to  pttrsue,  if  we  wish  to  consolidate  our  own  resources,  and  to 
prouKMe  the  general  Imppiness  of  mankind.** 


k 
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It    is    Irwe    that    the    words    of    Lord    Godcrkh 
the   geneml   commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.   niuJ  thai 
may  be  ditlicult  to  aticertuin  how   much  of  this  he    attribul 
to   the  system  lately   introduced.      We   desire  to  put   n<»   o 
Btruction  on   the  language   u^ed  by  that   accomplished  and 
volent    person — or    on    mnch    more    to    the    same   effect    wh 
nii^ht    he    selected    from   the   p3rli;unentiiry   proceedmgn    of 
time — than  the  actual  words  wdl  fairly  warmnl.    The  then  6nai 
minister's   langungc.   however,    refen    indubitably  fo  the  wl 
state  of  our  manufactures  and  conuTieice  as  relieved  and  ai 
raited  by  ihe  regulnlions  recently  sanctioned  by  the   IcgUll 
and,  pro  tantOt  betrays  the  exaggerated  expeciBiions  riiirj 
on  these  subjects,  at  that  time,  iti  the  highest  cpiartrrs.      |i 
of  exhibiting  the  keen   hikI  wary  circuniJ«pection,  suppoMd  lo 
characlerislie  of  statesmen,  it  would  appear,  from  Mr.  Robtl 
whole  strain,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cabinet  weie 
ignontnt  of  the   catastrophe  that   wn!>  approaching  as  bdt  of  ll 
speculators  who  weie  moving  around  them  ;    and  m   the  mocnri 
of  exultation    »t    evani'scent    aucccs^,    indulged    in    decUraxi^ 
which  are  not  rrfditablt-  to  their  o>ni  fame,  and   which  both 
and  since  luve  proved  detrimental  to  the  countrv. 

Another  |M>int  m  \\hich  we  suspect,  rather  than  knovr,  the  ui| 
porter**  of  what  is  colled  free  trade  to  have  erred,  id,  in  ic^uring 
protection  gi»en  lo  Uritish   ninnufncluies  somewhat  luwer  than 
ought  to  have  been.      Hy  fat  the  most  etfecluul  and  dc»iiabtc  n^i 
our  manufarituers  could   icceive,  would  be  such  a  lednction 
taxes  OS  might   enable  ihr-m  to  compete   with   foicign*  !*:«,  withf' 
either  prohibition  or  prolcctiui;  duty.    But  as  tlu>  pictsup; 
an  adjustment  us  would  reduce  the  national  debt,  uuld  M  „    . 
tion  uctuully  takes  place,  an)  propoxid  c»f  this  suit  Is  entiicly  out 
tlie  question.    Another  course,  which  il  would  ceitaridv  be  \nm»t 
to  pursue,   and  which  has  sometimes  been  inconsideiulily  ici 
mended,  Wf>uld  be,  to  giant  fiuch  u  protcctit^n  to  our  own  in 
fnclureis  us  iniglit  be  deemed  expetiieiit,  uiid  \n  usxurr  ihcm, 
for  all,  that  no  other  would  bo  gi^en,  whether  ihcir  sevrml  cj 
should  Nourish  or  brctmie  e^itinguished.      No  >uch   pirp^ 
project,   wc  are  ceitain,   was   e\cr  contemplated   by    tbuM! 
fianicd   and   intrcidttced  Ihe  late   alterations   in  our  contmetci 
system.     One  of  their  objects   undoubtedly   was,  lo  rt-diiLc   ll 
protecting  duties  as  low   as   possible,   in  order  both  lo  I" 
consumer   and   discount"**    snuigghng;  but   another   ay-   ■ 
p>'iT:uit  x^as,  not  to  reduce  thtin  betow  such  rates  as  shonid 
ci'iiMsicnl   with  the  pi'rntuncnce  and  prosperity  of  our  own  «Kti 
existing   manufactiirtf!!.      The  difhculiy  of  rcuchmg  both   tin 
ends  at   the  same  lime  is  almost  Inconceivable.      The 
who  attempts  it  is  perpetually  sailing  between  Scylla  and  Cbi 
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rybdis.     To  reconcile  the  two  may  become — and  for  any  thing 
wr  know,  may  in  this  conntrv,  to  a  ctMiuin  extenl,  be  nnattain-*] 
able.      Tliose  who  introdured  the  new  system,  however,  spoke  at  I 
if  they  did  not  think  ic  wtis,  and  contended  that  llieir  reductions  of  ] 
the  protecting  duty  were  never  pushed  beyond  what  was  consis-  j 
lent  with  Oic  home  manufacturer's  prosperity.    We  doubt  >^helher  ] 
ttie\  have  not  sometimes   unconsciously  exceeded  this  limit,  and 
auiioug  others  in  that  of  the  .silk  tradt-,  v^hich,  both  on  account  of 
the  number  of  persons  and   amount  of  capital  eu)plo>vd,  next  i 
to  the  cotton  and  woollen  tmde^  ha<i  become  the  most  impoitaat 
in  Uie  kingdom. 

The  dut)  tixed  upon  as  payable  on  foreign  silk,  in  order  to 
protect  our  own  manufacturers,  was  30  per  cent.,  uliich  nlO!^t  of 
lh<»c  ronnerted  with  the  trade  strenuously  insisted  would  pro%-e  j 
utterly  inadequate.  It  was  urged,  on  the  other  linnd,  bv  j;overn- 
ment,  thnt  the  excessive  protection  which  this  mnmifiicture  had 
received  was  the  real  cause  of  its  inferiority  ;  that  30  per  cent,  J 
WM  perfectly  sufficient;  and  that  certain  French  hou&es  were] 
so  satisfied  that  it  could  l>e  successfully  cairitd  on  here  under  I 
that  protection,  that  they  were  preparing  to  settle  among  us,  and  J 
introduce  the  latest  improvemeni!i  of  their  countrymen.  A  great  j 
French  house  accordingly  came  over,  set  up  an  establiahuicutj  J 
and  brought  goodn^  into  the  market  which  the  home  manufacturers  j 
alleged  to  be  smuggled,  but  uhich  they  mainluined  to  have  been  | 
bond  fUle  manufactured  in  England.  The  manufacturers  here  ] 
were  desired  to  select  ts^elve  pieces,  which  they  presumed  to  be  j 
smuggled.  This  was  done,  and  the  French  house  certainly  np*] 
pearrd  at  the  time  satisfactorily  to  di^iprovc  the  charges  brought  | 
against  them.  An  their  former  establishment  at  Lytuis  was  con- J 
tinned,  they  became  objects  of  jealousy  to  their  own  countrymea] 
as  well  as  to  ours.  The  new  establishment  has  since  been  com«  | 
pletely  broken  up  in  consequence,  and  doubts  are  still  entertained  1 
whether  tlie  goods  selected  were  really  ^mu«!!^ted  or  not.  How*  I 
ever  that  may  be,  tlie  silk  trade  ha»  continued  exceedingly  de- j 
prewed  ever  since,  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning  w:is  published  ia] 
I086t  in  which  the  question  on  behalf  of  thu  English  inonii- i 
facturcr  is  staled  with  so  much  ability,  that  we  shall  now  quota  I 
•ome  of  tlie  most  important  of  its  slateinentji.  j 

*  It  la  oot  the  principle  of  free  tnxiie  which  I  h&re  the  most  distantJ 
rntion  of  conlroveriiDg  wiih  you.     Tlie   practical  questiun   is.  aaj 
ry  peraoo  of  any  reflection  kuow<,  h'^vr  can  the  pnncijfle  of  freaj 
trad*  b«  introduced  grtuduaJii^  (tnd  >  the  tiilk  munufacture  f  1 

It  would  be  iottauc  to  imagine,  that  i  iM^^cnl  advantagrii  oi  freoJ 

trade  can  be  equivalent  for  the  misery  of  hu)f  a  milliou  uf  our  fcUoirJ 
subjeotx  The  essence  of  the  practical  question,  as  you  nre  Weill 
awarci  resolvri  itself  into  a  calculation  of  the  comparative  means  and| 
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adrantag[eft  of  the  KngHsh  and  furvig^n  trader,  in  the  manufiactiire  of 
the  commodity  in  question.     How  thea  does  tliis  comparison  stand  I 

*  Statements  —  detailed   and   minute   statements — have    been    h 
before  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  cltttrge;*  incident  to  the  silk  mamt* 
farturc  in  every  stage  of  it  in  England  and  in  other  countries, 
comparison  has  been  reduted  to  figures,  item  by  item.     The  result 
their  relative  .statements  i«,  that  there  is  a  siiijeriority  on   the  side 
the  foreign  manufacturer  over  our  own,  to  the  extent  of  not  1p*« 
from  •t.'j  to  to*  per  cent,  at  t^yons.  and  not  less  than  from  5S  to  69 
Zurich,  on  plain  silk  goods,  and  not  less  than  from  60  to  100 
cent,  on  fabrics  of  taste  and  fancy. 

*  If,  under  this  inequality  of  things,  the  trade  be  opened, 
time  may  pass,  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  before  the  foreign  su\ 
can  take  full  possession  of  the  English  market  But  as  the  u-ci 
party  cannot  keep  up  a  losing  contest  with  the  stronger,  the  jai 
calculation  is,  iJiat,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  the  effect  of  ihi 
measure  will  be,  to  establish  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  hands 
the  fortigner.  Your /rce  tnufe  will  then  be  at  Lyons,  at  Zurich. 
Crevelt,  or  in  Pied n-.ont— any  where  but  in  SpitalBelds,  Coveairr, 
Macclesfield.  Your  protectant  refuget'S,  who  brought  this  trade  wil 
them  to  England,  in  return  for  your  reception  of  them  into  th 
bosom  of  your  countrv,  will  find  the  revocation  of  your  late 
tecting  laws  to  be  their  !>entence  of  exile,  driving  them  and  it 
your  shores  to  some  other  and  safer  asylum. 

*  It  is  possible  for  the   most   enlightened  man  to   fall    into  grei 
mistakes  in  arrangements  of  this  kind.     There  is  far  less  of  ecUt 
studying  how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  existing  interests  with 
enlarged  views  of  a  liberal  policy,  than  in  opening  those  riewa  to 
public  eye,  and  recommending  them  to  public  admiration.     The  c 
seciuence  is,  that  the  soundest  general  ideas,  for  want  of  the  cofre; 
lions  of  practical  knowledge,  often  turn  out  in   effect  to  be   onh 
ficiiemes  uf  disarrangement  and   national  evil,      llie  eloquent   ai 
dignified  statesman  cannot  condescend  to  enter  the  vvork^fiop  or 
home  of  the  manual  labourer,  whilst  he  legislates  upon  hi«  trade 
his  bread  with  all  the  confidence   and   security  inspired    by 
theoretical  doctrines.     But  let   the  lil>era]  statesman  bewwe, 
thing  can  eventually  discredit  his  superior  policy  so  much,  M 
mistakes  committed  in  its  application.'* 

Where  the  truth  really  hes  between  the  two  contending  pai 
bus  perhaps  not  yet  been  sufiicicntly  established  ;  but  fixJtn 
couiprehcn^ive  views  and  conscious  nrqnnintancc  with  c^ 
branch  of  the  subject,  evinced  by  ll»e  writer  of  this  letter, 
suspect  it  will  not  be  ca.Hy  to  drive  liim  from  the  ground 
has  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  which 
are  subjected  in  the  present  times,  that  the  scrvnnU  of 
crown  are  so  often  shifted  frona  office  to  ofbce,  and  some  of 
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labour  with  so  little  diligence  while  there,  that  they  rarely  become 

thorough  funsters  nf  the  details  indispensably  requisite  to  the  right  J 

discharge  of  iheir  duty.      A  prompter  is  as  ill-placed  in  the  cabi*fl 

net  fts  Marius  supposes  him  to  have  been  in  the  iield.     He  never  I 

can  supply  that  know)ed<3;c  \vhich  the  principal  ought  personally  I 

to  possess,  and  the  principal  who  relies  upon  it^   will  fmd  liimself  I 

jKrpetually  the  victim  either  of  misconception  or  misinfornialiou.  I 

*  QitiEiio  reputatc   cum  anitnis  vestris,  iium  id    mutare  melius   sit,  I 

aiqitem  ex  illo  fcIot>o  nohilitatis  ad  hoc  aut  aliiid  tale  xiegotiiun  mittatis,  ■ 

hominem  veteris  prosa^jioe  ac  niultarum  imaginum  et  uuUius  stipendii;  fl 

scilicet  ut   in   tanta   re,  ignarus    omnium*   Irepidet^  festinct,   sumat  ■ 

^umt  ex  popuio  monitorem  offieiu     Ita  plerumqut^  eveoit,  ut  quern  ' 

imperare  jussistis,  is  imperatorem  alium  quspraC' 

In  one  other  respect,  the  friends  of  the  new  scheme  appear  to  us  M 

to  have  certainly  overshot  tiie  proper  mark — we  mean,  in  conceding  I 

commcfcial  benctjts   to  those  countries  who   refuse   to   grant    us  ■ 

corresponding  bentfils  in  return.   There  can  be  no  belter  exposition  ■ 

of  Mr.  Muskisson*8  views  on  this  point  than  that  given  by  himselTfl 

the  House  of  Commons  in  1825 —  ■ 

1   expect,'  he    said,  *  to  be  told   as  a  general   objection  to  tha  I 

^urse  which  I   now  recommend — indeed,  I  have  been  already  told,  B 

in  the  correspondence  which   I  have  felt  it  right  to  hold  with  some  ■ 

of  our  most  intellii^ent  and  accomplished  merchants,  before  I  brought  it  I 

before  this  Committee — that  in  ITSfi,  we  had  ensured  from  France  by  B 

treaty  a  reciprocity  of  commercial  advantages,  but  that  at  present  we  B 

have  made  no  such    arrangement.     This  objection,    I    admit,  in  ono  I 

re>i>rct,   desicrvea    ronsideration — I   mean,    in    ita     relation    to    the  B 

^foreign  market.     With  respect  to  the  dancrer  of  our  being  undersold  I 

^^k  our  own  market,  it  does  not  hold  at  all.     Now,  in  respect  to  our  I 

^^Beferring  any  improvement  in  our  own  commercial  system  until  we  I 

^^■in  persuade  foreign  states  to  view  it  as  a  concession  to  them,  which  I 

^^^Pe  are  ready  to  moke  in  return  for  similar  concessions   on  their  part,  fl 

1  cxnnot,  1  otvQ,  discover  much   wisdom  in   such   a  line  of  policy/ fl 

^^Ir.  Huskisson  then  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Kirkmaa  fl 

^HRnlay,  on  the  advantodjes  of  xotind  commercial  intercourse,  in  the  last  I 

^^Bentence  of  which  Mr.  Finlay   obsen'es,   *  Now,  if  the  mea.sures  be  B 

^^■eoily  beneficial  to  us,  why  should  we  withhold  from  ourselves  an  ad*  I 

^^nntage,  because  other  states  ar*^  not  advanced  so  far  as  we  are  ia  B 

^fPie  Icnou'Iedgt;  of  their  onm  interests,  or  have  not  attained  the  power  fl 

"      of  carrying   their  own  views   into  practice?'      Mr.  Huskisson   then  fl 

»dds,  *  In  the  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  the  writer  has,  I  believe,  fl 

ited  tlic  real  grt)unds  which  may  still  for  some  time  prevent  foreign  B 

itcs  from  following  our  example,  namely  their  itjnoranCK'  of  their  mvnU 

le  interests,  or  their  incompelmce  to  rany  Ihrir  miti  vieits  into  effect,  fl 

let  ray  Right  Honourable   Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  " 

continue   his  good   practice  of   coming  down    to  the   Houfe, 

•fler  »ea8ion.  to  accumulate  fre»h  proofs,  that  the  removal  of 

refttrictiTe   impositions  and  excessive  duties  is  not  dia\\u\vuv)\v^  \^>ax. 


frequently  increase  of  revenue — let  foreign  countries  wtm  htm  ymu 
after  year  (and  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  do  so)-,  laroklt  REMirrtna 

I'VBUC   BURDENS,  aild    AT   THE  SAME    TIUB    KXIIIHITING    A     FftO^I-Baorf 
EXCIIEgUKR,  STILL  FLOWING  TO  THE  SAME  PER  EN.NIAL  LKVBL  ;   Ulll  1 

no  flouht,  when  the  governmunts  of  the  continent  shall  Iiave  con 
plated, fora  few  years  longer,  the  happy  consequences  of  thesys 
which  wc  are  now  proceeding,  that  their  eyes  will  be  opened  :  ihcy 
then  believe — but  at  present  they  do  not — tliat  we  are  sincere 
consistent  in  our  principles;  and,  for  their  own  advantage,  they 
then  imitate  us  in  our  present  course,  as  they  have  of  late 
adopting  our  cast«off  system  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions.*  • 

It  is  from  no  hostitity  to  Mr.  Hiiskisson  that  ihe.^c  vrorda  are 
quoted  from  a  speech,  wherein,  in  the  viariiiih  of  discussioOf  be 
may  h:ive  been  betrayed  into  stronger  lanj^nage  tlian  he  would 
have  used  in  his  cooler  moments.  We  have  a  very  high  re«pect 
for  his  talents,  and  nobody  but  an  idiot  can  suspect  him  of  u«- 
proper  motives ;  but  we  transcribe  his  words,  because  the  views 
of  policy  there  exhibited,  aikd  which  have  been  so  assiduously  pni* 
pagated  by  political  economists,  and  all  who  lay  claim  (o  more 
than  usual  hbeiatity,  lia\c  not  yet  been  sufficiently  nio<lified  by 
the  instruction  ^\hich  additional  experience  has  nftorded.  Tlw 
aecl  of  political  arithmeticians,  of  late  in  vogue,  prefer  any  expla- 
nation of  a  fact  ^^lliclldoe3  not  conicide  with  their  prcconccued 
opinions,  to  that  which  is  most  simple  and  obvious,  and  insist 
upon  mankind  conforming  to  their  rules,  instead  of  confurtu- 
ing  tlicir  rules  to  the  actual  stale  and  ciicnmstancea  of  man- 
kind. It  ia  no  doubt  true,  that  the  world  would  be  far  more 
happy  and  prosperous,  if  all  nations  could  be  persuaded  to  em- 
brace (he  policy  which  lliese  gentlemen  pou)tcd  out,  and  vtUsch 
both  Lord  Wallace  and  Mr.  IHuskisson  appear  to  have  some- 
what (oo  largely  adopted.  One  country  wuuld  then  exchange 
the  pioductious  in  which,  from  its  climate,  soil,  and  situatioa, 
it  most  abounded,  or  a  few  staple  manufactures  wbich  hxl 
taken  root  in  it,  for  the  productions  and  tnannfacture^  of  ollirr 
countiicj  of  whi(h  it  stood  in  need.  'J'his  i.-j  the  natural  ortlcr 
of  things  ;  and  if  it  had  bien  followed,  we  should  oot  ace  tbo9C 
strange  and  painful  restraints  upon  beneficial  mtercoiinc  wbtcll 
we  now  do.  But  it  has  been  forgotten,  that  mankind,  bo 
as  individuals  and  nations,  are  not  teasuniug  beings  unlv 
They  are  also  poweifully  influenced  by  custom,  fashion,  prrjudice* 
passion,  and  partiality,  through  which  they  cither  mi»tuke  iKcir 
interest  or  disreguid  it.  The  few  years  that  hate  tlap^ed  Mnca 
thu  rclaviiliun  ni  our  commercial  system  to'ik  place,  sbowa  Uul 
Uie  whole  of  the  mo:tt  mtelligent  and  industrious  stalca,  both  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  arr  only  clinging  more  clovely   to  tb* 

*  Huuid'i  Pftrli»mafitu7  Debftie<|  vuL  xii,  p.  J2U* 
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s^tem  of  restriction,  which  it  seeme  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  ihcy  were  so  soon  to  nhandon. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  so  confined  s 
policy.  Instead  of  promoting  agriculture,  and  the  tiimple  arts 
connected  with  it,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  will  be  found 
the  richest  and  mr»t  perennial  source  of  national  greatness,  ninet 
states  ha\'e  Inrned  their  chief  attention  lo  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  each  it  emlfavouring  lo  draw  a  lin« 
of  circumvallntion  round  its  own  borders,  that  it  ma)  always  bfl 
ready  to  sell,  and  never  be  obliged  to  buy.  It  cannot  be  disguised| 
that  this  current  of  events  is  as  unfavourable  to  liberty  a<<  it  is  to 
commerce.  The  subjects  of  small  slates,  however  mildly  and 
intelligently  governed,  Hnd  themselves  so  circumscribed  and  vexed, 
that  It  is  thf  ir  obvious  interest  to  be  incorpi>rated  will*  a  tirst-rnte 
power,  while  such  jwiwers  are  at  rhe  same  time  oHtred  every 
temptation  and  facility  to  swallow  up  their  feebler  neighbours. 
Rut  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  it  possible  to  do?  The  most 
libeml  and  enlightened  statesman  that  was  ever  advanced  (o  the 
helm  of  affairs  in  any  country,  can  only  deal  M'ilh  other  cotmtries 
as  they  arc  willins  to  deal  with  hiin.  If  he  lavishes  concessions 
and  reliixationvi  on  Ids  neighbours  and  rivuU  wiiliout  tieutv  or 
arrangement,  in  cxperlation  of  meeting  witli  roire^iponding  gene- 
rosity from  itiem  at  M>mt  future  f>eriod,  we  run  little  risk  in  pre* 
dieting  that  he  ^\\\  infulliblv  be  disappointed. 

We  are  inclined  to  su.ipect,  therefore,  lliouah  with  un* 
feigned  respect  and  ditHd^ncc,  that  the  official  disciplea  of 
ceri;iin  fnsliionuble  ecuiiomisti  nia>  have,  in  tome  in^tancesy 
gone  both  too  fast  and  too  far.  But  while  we  make  litis 
avowal  on  the  one  liand,  we  arc  bound  to  acknowledge,  on  tlis 
oilier,  tliat  the  actmil  eflfrcis  of  the  alterations  lately  introduced 
into  our  commcrcrul  |>olicy  have,  in  no  ordinary  dpgiee,  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  When  people  are  struggling 
with  accumulated  diAirulties,  without  seeing  either  whence  they 
come  or  where  they  arc  to  terminate,  they  are  easily  induced  to 
ascnl»e  them  to  a  cause  which  falls  in  with  their  own  prejudices 
and  prepossessions.  One  of  the  niuKt  uiiivvisul  of  these  is,  a 
jealousy  of  foifigners  ;  and  it  has  been  loudly  procljimed,  that 
the  advantages  which  this  new  system  gives  to  turt>ignt-rs  have 
enabled  thrin  to  supplant  English  industry  and  nianufaclurea, 
which  upruiig  up  and  piospcred  under  the  prohibitions  and 
duties  imposed  or  continued  during  the  war.  We  may  venture 
to  assure  tho<(e  who  hold  this  language,  that  they  nevt.'r  were 
more  grievously  mistaken.  It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten^ 
that  down  lo  the  very  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  abortite  com- 
SDcrcial  policy  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  success  of  our  heels  and 
■nntes,  gave   us  a  monopoly  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
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shipping,  which,  for  its  lucrativeness  and   extent,  is   without  a 
parallel.     This  ncces^saril^  ended  with  the  battle  of  VVntcrloo  ; 
no  lutional  being  can  expect,  that  any  eftoris  made,  or  pt>lic_v 
sued  by  us,  will  ever  biing  it  back  to  us  again  in  a  state  of  gcnri 
peace.     Had  we  been  totally  independent  of  foreign  trade,  tliei 
seems   no  reason   to   suppose  that  our   duties   and    probibitioi 
might  not  have  even  then  been  continued.      But  if  die  promol 
of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  continued  to  be,   as  it  certajjilj 
wu!«  and  is,  a  great  national   object,  then   the  reduction   of  u 
duties  and  prohibitions   to  the    lowest   practicable  extent   becai 
iniperalively   necessary.      There  must   be   two   parlies   to  cvci 
bargain  ;   and   upon  what   pretence   were  we  to  demand,  that  ih 
nations  of  the  continent,  i-estored  to   peaceful   industry,  siwuh 
continue  to  deal  with  us  exactly  as  they  had  been  n<ted  to  do,  ubt 
the  most    terrible  struggle  that  the  modern  world   has   witnc! 
was  e.xliausting  all  their  resources,  and  compelled  them  to  submit 
to  the  merciuiiile  and   maritime  monopoly  of  Britain?     To 
to  keep  tluties  up  to  their  founer  level,  under  such  circum^CaiiCt 
would  have   been  tenfold  more   prejudicial  to  our  commerce  than! 
aJl  tlie  evils  which  have  e\er  been  supposed  to  be  consequent 
on    Uieir   reduction.       Nothing  but  the   gravest  errots,  both  ia 
opinion  and   practice,  can   resuli  from  dwelling   upon   a. stale  of' 
diings  \\hich  no  longer  exists,  to  the  neglect  of  that   in  wliich  wo 
are  now  living.      The  improvement  and  introduction  of  macliincry 
which   is  taknig  place  in  Europe,  America,  and  India,  (to  «wliick 
wc  lately  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,)  and  the  frcah  4>tforti 
made    by  the   governments   of   Russia,    Prussia,    Holland,  and 
France,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  their  respective  subJrcU| 
aflord   tlie   most  signilicant  admonitions  that  no  means  fur  pre- 
serving our  station  ought  to  be  neglected.      To  place  ounclvM 
as    nearly   as   possible  on  the  footing  of  our  neighbours  appeals 
to  us  tu  have    been   >vise  in   jirinciple,  and,   generally  RpeAtng, 
unexceptionable  in  execution.      We  believe  a  conviction   is  uuw 
begiumng  to   gain  ground  lunong  all  classes  in  the  country,  thftli 
we  have  little  prospect  of  returning  to  a  sound  and  healthy  statti 
until  such  a  diminution  of  our  burdens  shall  take  place  as 
enable  us  lo  approach  them  still  more  nearly  ;    and  tliat 
just  and  eOlcacious  measures  for  that  purpose  will,   before 
force  themselves  upon  parliament,  if  parliament  is  prepared  lo 
its  duty. 

In  what  manner  that  duty  is  now  performed,  is  a  question  which 
deeply  concerns  both  parliament  and  the  public.   We  harti!    ■ 
how  to  comnuinicate  the  sentiments  wc  feel,  candidly  and  ili 
and  at  ihe  same  time  widiout  giving  just  catise  for  compUmi  ur 
dissatisfaction.      We  cannot  refrain,  however,  ut  tlic  outset,  from 
intimating  it  as  our  ilrm  persuasion,  that  whuever  listens  alien 
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lively  to  the  tone  and  language  wliich  is  now  heard  in  the  un- 
restrained intercourse  of  the  higher  as  >vell  as  lower  classes  of 
society,  will  be  constrained  to  Hdinit,  that  the  resolutions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature,  and  fispeciully  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, no  longer  command  that  respect  and  submission  with  which 
ihcy  were  wont  to  be  regarded.     So  long  as  the  representatives  of  ' 
m  free  people,  in  whatever  manner  tliey  may  be  selected,  continue 
to  discharge  their  duty  with  wisdom  amJ  tirmncss,  no  class  of  men  { 
cmn  be  named  who  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  love  and  veneration  j 
of  their  countrymen  ;  but  there  is  none  who^e  dereliction  of  duty 
is  visited  with  more  mortifying  alienation  and  neglect.     When  a 
popular  body  begins  to  drgenerato,  it  affects  to  deprecate  all  in- 
Judicious   harshness   and  austerity,  when  the  end  can   be  equally 
attained  by  being  more  measured  both   in  their  language  and  re- 
solutions.    The  people  perceive  llie  change,  and  after  a   while 
an  evident  abatement  ensues  of  the  ex|}ectations  which  are  formed 
of  their  deliberations.     After  this,  they   become  so  idle  or  in- 
atlontive,  that  they  suffer  the  business  which  comes  before  them  to 
pass  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  titis,  in  its  turn^  causes 
their   proceedings  to  be  treated  with  carelessness,  and  sometimes 
with  disrespect.      In  the  last  stage  of  decay  they  ser%'e  merely  ua  , 
a    pngeant,    ami    are    despised,  as  only  serving    to    register    the 
decrees  of  the  executive  government,  which  they  have  neidier  the 
virtue  to  modify  nor  to  resist.     It  is  because  we  feel  so  ardent  a 
desire  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  never  enter  upon  this  J 
inauspicious    and    precipitous    descent,   tltat    we   have    prevailed 
upon  ouisclves  to  tuuch  ou  such  a  topic.      We    know  thut   thera 
are   many  persons,  of  tlie  highest  woiili  and  diameter,  by  whoin^ 
tlie  existence  of  any  such  danger  is  considered  as  perfectly  chi- ^ 
mertcal.      We  cannot   say  we  feel    altogether  so  secure  ;    uiul  as 
the  point  is  of  auch  paramount  mipoitance  botli  to  the  House  of 
Commons    and    die    body   whom    it   represents,  it   may   not  bt\ 
thought  wholly  siiperHuous    to    inijuire   wlietlier  it    really   be  so 
certain  thut  ihia  biauth  of  the  legislalure    possesses   Uic  character  j 
vrliich  it  once   did,  cither  for  ability,  atteniiou  to  business,  or 
iiuicpcndcncc. 

'^Inat  a  proportion  of  that  assembly  now  con<iists  of  gentlemen 
of  great  capacity  and   acquireinrnu,  tlierc  ran   be  no    dispute* 
Bfetther  is  it  assumed  that  the   House  of  Commons  was,  at  anyj 
former  periml,  composed  wholly  or  principally  of  persons  of  extm^j 
ordinary  endowments,  any   more   than  in  the  present  day.      Hud 
whether  it  lie  tliat  the  HoUHe  has  sunk,  or  liiut  the  well-educated 
pait  of  tlie  community  has  risen,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  maintaia 
that,  as  a  body,  ihey  now  constitute  the  choice  of  llie  Commons 
of  the  realm  in  the  same  sense  m  which  diey  did  some  time  ago. 
Let  any  person  hsien  to  llieir  ordinary  conversation  or  teasonuig'^ ^ 
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or  sit  down  to  the  penisal  of  Uic  Ihoughu  ibey  may  have 
initted  to  writing,  and  tliey  are  not  oiil^  found  infericr  to  maoy 
private  individuals  among  thtir  couleinpoiaries,  bui  o«ie  aeJdoai  i^ 
cognises  the  grasp  of  tnmd  and  HtatesnianUke  qualities  vthicb  ika 
representatives  of  a  free  and  euligliteaed  country  tnigbl  be  ex- 
pected'to  pofisess. 

Compared  in  their  legislative  capacity,  Uie  dtfiereckoe  betwera 
the  House  of  Lords  and  die  House  of  Coinmonc  m  rvmari- 
able.  Whether  the  lower  House  be  now  too  uuoiero>us  fioc  a 
deliberative  assembly,  or  whether  it  be  that  the  were  low  oi 
debating  has  absutbed  the  demie  of  any  other  e&ceJlenc««  or 
from  the  different  manners  and  habits  contracted  by  the  m^nibera 
of  the  two  houses,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but,  as 
an  Bt^mblv  in  which  great  btate  questions  are  discuascd,  tbt 
House  of  ix>rd9  appeals  to  ns  for  »ume  time  past  to  baM 
displaced  a  decided  superiority.  In  proof  of  this,  we  might 
refer  to  any  of  the  debateti  on  the  subjects  whicii  tbe  eiwi 
of  the  last  few  years  have  produced  : — to  tiiose,  fof  eaaoipi 
on  the  Congress  at  Veionn — the  march  of  tlie  iMcndi  Uoo 
into  Spain — the  treatment  of  missionaiy  Smitli — the  expediti 
to  Foitugal  in  the  end  of  IB'iG,  aud,  above  all.  to  ibc  dcba 
Mrhich  look  place  last  y^^^r  on  the  Catholic  QtRstion.  In  all  < 
these,  th«  gravity.  pita'i.si(>n,  and  Judgment  with  which  poJiticri 
qtH'Htions  Mere  brought  foiA^ard  by  the  Govtrmuent  and  duciiMid 
b<r  tlie  assembled  peers,  appeared  to  us  to  show  thai  tbe  H«mim 
of  Lords  had  belter  preserved  the  character  of  a  delibcfatna 
asseniblv  tlion  the  House  of  Cuinnions, 

Anuilior  quality  in   whicli    the   nienilK^rs   of  the  lowvr    HoSN 
aie    th<Higltt    lately   to  ha\e   sonit-uliut   declined,  is  cfljcicacy  ;—        i 
by  Mliicli  we  niiiiii  the  real   evamnistion,  discuasion,  and   sellW^H 
nient  of  lliofie  uHairfi  which   the    Sttate    of  the   country    r«<|tttrt*^l^ 
to  L>e  brouglit  befoie  it.      V\  hetlier  tlits   be  oriipnally  th«  fault  uf 
the  Houffe,  or  of  the  neglect  or  hurty  of   tlie    Gorcrmoeal,  by 
uhom  the  nece«&ary  measures  ought  lo  be  proposed,  ran 
ditlerence.    The  main  purpose  of  the  House  of  CiiaiaKam 
see  tli:it  the   busineiis  of  ihc   nation  be  done,  and  its  gne% 
rcdivHHed  ;  and   if,    year   afier   year,  they  assemble  atKl   aei 
witliout  M*ciiig  this  accompluiicd^  their  tAicieiicy  luual,  for  a 
ful  puiposes,  be  regarded  aa  dtminislied.     The  duty  of 
rti  parliament  hn^,  indeed,  become  ao  severe,  that  uo  man  "9^  k 
actnrly  rmbarked  ni  a   professitm,  and  few  men  of  property  W 
choo»f  to  attend  to  their  own  aflaiis,  will  voluntarily  un 
Thr  numl>er  and  length  of  the  ^ittJllg8  of  their  cunimitlrea 
all  example  ;  and  they  collect,  print,  and  circulate  maases  ol* 
ter,  in  the  bhape  of  reports,  which  »ct  all  possibility  of  peruaal  and 
comprehension  at  detsancc.     A  few  of  them,  uhich  aftact  pni«t« 
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B  or  party  feelingR,  resound  in  the  public  ear  for  a  time,  but 
tlt«ir  fun'  ii  •ooit  »pent,  and  xhey  sink  into  ubiiviun  fur  ever.  All  real 
busuieiLS  in  drowned  in  debates  and  repotts.  It  is  astonishing,  at 
the  end  of  a  session,  to  see  bow  much  has  been  said,  and  yet  how 
little  materiul  business  has  been  transacted.  Part  of  this  evil 
miwt  be  ascribed  to  the  slate  of  societv  In  our  overgrown  and 
most  voluptuous  metropolis,  but  a  much  larger  portion  to  the 
Qienibers  thrniselves.  If  tiiose  uho  take  the  chief  share  in  tlw 
management  of  public  aflairs  were  to  adopt  n  totally  diHerent  line 
of  conduct — if  they^  on  all  occasions,  showed  themselves  mor« 
intent  on  what  was  done  than  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  business 
of  the  country  H'uuld  be  dispatched  belter,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
wiiU  more  real  wisdom  and  chMjuence. 

That  point,  however,  in  \«hich  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commotts  have  sometimes  been  ihoufthi  to  be  most  dctiiicut,  is 
their  want  of  independence.  'ITiough  less  open  to  direct  improper 
JuHuencc  than  formerly,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  surmise  that 
they  do  not  speak,  and  vote  sufficiently  according  to  their  real  sen- 
timents. Where  bodies  of  men  are  obliged  to  act  together,  con- 
cession, to  a  ceitam  degree,  is  nulispen&ably  necessary.  If  every 
member  were  to  t>e  a1ua\s  governed  by  his  own  views  and  opi- 
nions, no  purtv  or  administiution  could  act  with  vigour  or  con-* 

eucy,  and  the  goi'ernmeni  it^lf  would  soon  become  poweileifs 
Wld  contemptible.  But  there  are  limits  which  ever>  hoitest  man 
la  bound  to  set  to  tliis  sort  \>(  compliance  ;  and  here,  we  are 
afraid,  is  one  of  the  <lutie?t  at  pieiii^:nl  ntosi  frequently  neglected  by 
mLinbt'ia  of  parliament.  It  is  not  easy  to  tcaisl  liie  tortvnl. 
Let  a  man  of  tlie  soundest  head  and  heart  tiud  his  way  now  into 
tlie  House,  and  ht:  will  soon  tind  hnnsclf  so  entajigled  and  per- 
plexed that  he  hardly  knows  how  to  do  justice  to  himself  or  ser- 
vice to  his  countr).  He  must  have  a  parly  and  a  preas.  The  multi* 
tude  of  applications  which  almost  every  member  receives  from  hu 
conttituetiu,  conip(;ls  him,  whether  aitached  to  administration  or 
not,  lo  receive  fnvouts  of  one  kmd  or  other  from  almost  every  de- 
partmoul  of  tlie  Cfoverument.  The  dread  of  singulaiity,  wliicb 
is  MO  apt  to  grow  upon  ever>-  man,  will  malie  him  more  cautioua, 
ami  his  public  or  private  intercourse  will  become  daily  mora 
and  more  extruded  with  those  whose;  characters  are  most  drepl/ 
implicated  tu  everv  question  which  is  brought  before  the  House. 
All  these  things,  in  ihe  brea;*t  of  a  poison  of  ilcticate  fceliugf 
restrain  the  just  and  legitimate  freedom  of  thought  and  Un- 
fltagc  br\ond  what  can  easily  be  imagined.  Uesjdes,  there  b 
sonietLing  in  tlic  very  atmosphere  of  the  House  unfavourable  to 
bold  and  uncomprouiLsing  conduct.  It  is,  de  facto^  a  sort  of 
overgrown  club,     l^hia  is  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  bi 
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Things   are  every  day  admitted  in  private  among  the  membci 
vhich  are  studiously  denied  or  concealed  in  the  Bpeeche*  re] 
from  the  gallery.     Whoever,  therefore,  should  eudeuvour  to 
«snnder  that  veil  which,  by  all  parties  in  the  House,  t»  held 
before  the  public,  would  lose  his  character  aud  caste.   He  would 
.treated  uith  coldness  by  those  to  uhoni  he  wished  most  to  apprui 
male,  while  he  might  feel   insuperable  tepugnance  to  utiite  wil 
tliose  who  were  most  willing  to  receive  htm.     A  lo«s  of  tude* 
pendcnce  more  painful  to  the  individtial,  or  injuriouK  to  die  com- 
monwL'ulth,  than  this,  cannot  well  be  pictured-     It   araoui 
surrender  of  the  noblest  privileges,  and  chokes  Uie  sourott< 
fairest  virtues,  which  distinguish  and  adom  the  ritizeu  of 
country. 


*  Sed  mihi  multa  legenti,  mulla  auHienti,*  observes  a  witnem 
testimuny  none  will  reject,  '  quie  popultis  Roinanust  doini  militia^i 
^mari  atqne  terra,  pricclara  facinora  fioit,  forte  lubuit  attendere, 
tes  mnxumc  tanta  negotla  sustinuisset.  Sciebam  sjepmuixi 
,parv&  manu  cum  maguis  Itr^iouibus  hostiimi  contendi»se ;  rog^oovi 
'jtarvis  copiis  bella  gesta  cum  opulentts  regibus:  ad  hoc  saepe  for* 
^tuns  violentiam  toleravisse :  facundift  Grtecos,  glori&  belU  OaUoi 
^•nte  Romunos  fuisse.  Ac  mihi  multa  agitanti  constahat,  paucot 
ivium  egregiam  nrtutera  cuncta  patravisse  ;  eoque  factum,  uti  divil 
F)>aiipertas,  multitudinem  paucitas  siiperaret  Svd  vostrpjam  Hltu 
fhesidia  civttas  corrupta  ejU^  rtvrxuf  ciritas  magniUtdine  sua  impt 
aiqite  magiiiraiuum  ritia  tustentabot ;  ac  veluti  efftcta  parentuflc' 
multis  tempestaiihus  huud  sane  quisquam  Romae  rirtute  magooi 
i\nX:~~Soilust,  Cat.,  c.  33. 

Were  many  of  these  elder  Romans  now  among  us,  the  *e 
tility  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  be  bo  rapid 
rmarkable  as  we  sometimes  find  it.  It  too  often  happens 
the  public  measure  connects  itself,  at  some  link,  or  other,  with 
mvute  job.  It  is  the  indut};ence  of  a  grovelling  and  sel^^  spirit 
\y  their  rcpre^ientatives,  which  has  at  last,  in  so  many  iittUoeti, 
'made  the  suhjecls  of  free  stales  weary  of  their  repiTscntstno, 
tnd  take  refuge  m  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  both  more  vigoi 
lUnd  more  virtuous;  and  tluis  saya  Montesquieu  in  treBtiog 
England — 

\*  Comme  toutes  les  choses  onC  une  fin.  IVtnt  dont  nous  parlotm  pe 
'tahbert^  et  pc-'rira.     Rome,  Lac^Hrmone,  Carthage  Of  ri 

p^rira,  lorsque  la  puissance  legislative  sera/Vujr  oorrcmry  j^, 

"Such  are  the  remarkable  w*ords  of  tliia  almost  oracular  prrdirtit 
The  man  by  whom  it  was  delivered,  with  all  his  defects  of 
ner,  toiled  more,  and  made  greater  sacrifices  to  collect  and 
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hts.infonnationr  than  any  other  of  his  age  and  station,  and  a  de- 
claration so  clear  and  precise  deserves  well  lo  be  pondered  over. 
We  hope  we  shall  long  have  lime  and  opportunity  to  reflect  and 
reason  upon  il;  but  some  voles  recently  given  have  tended  too  I 
much  lo  revive  the  recollection  of  its  consummation.  It  is  painful  ] 
to  see  how  little  confidence  is  at  present  reposed  in  any  public  man 
except  the  Duke  of  W  elliugtun.  All  eyes  are  now  turned  to  him^ 
as  almost  the  sole  arbiter  of  tite  destinies  of  every  class  and  interest 
in  the  country.     Until  now  1 

*  When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  great  flood,  I 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  V  ] 

And  the  circitmsitance  aflords   ample  opportunity  for  moralising 
on  the  loss  of  influence  which   the    House   of  Commons  surely 
must  have  sustained  before  this  could  come  to  pass,  and  the  effort  i 
tiiat  ou^^ht  to  be  made  for  its  recovery.  1 

We  iieidier  are  nor  ever  were  friendly  lo  parliamentary  reform, 
in  the  sense  in  uhich  that  word  is  generally  understood  ;   but  we 
rannot  help  thinking*  there  are  two  alterations  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  members    of  pailiament   would  be  essentially  beuetitcd* 
One  of  them  is,  by  raising  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  other  by  I 
diminishing  the  chargeableness  of  elections.   Whatever  good  eti'ectf  1 
the  pi^ssession  of  the  elective   franchise  may  have  formerly  had  1 
upon  forty  shilling  freeholders  and   those    paying  scot  and  lot,  itj 
would  be  diiiicult  to  point  out  any  which  it  has  at  present.      If  the  J 
elective  franchise,   here   in   England^  were  considerably    raised,  it] 
would  bring   its   value   much   nearer   to  what    it  originally   uas^ 
and    place     elections    in   the  hands   of   intelligent,    independent 
men,   which    the    tumultuous  elections,   that   now   take    place  iad 
all  the   populous    towns,  effectually  prevent.      In    Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,    the   elective   franchise  might   advantageously   beJ 
diminished,  and  tlie  popular  part   of  the  constitution  would  bfll 
thereby  strengthened   and  improved.     The  effect  of  all  this,  wM 
conceive,  would  be,  to  make  electors  attend  more  to  the  qualiti*J 
cation  of  candidates,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  caprice  andJ 
popularity,  lo  which  representatives  are  so  much  subject, — whicbJ 
circumstances  would  be  as  favourable  to  the  purity  of  constituents«l 
as  the  diminution  of  t}ie  expense  of  elections  would  be  to  tlie  in«^ 
depcndeuce  of  tlieir  lepreseniniive!).  | 

Whoever  has  seen  a  keenly  contested  election,  must  have  feltj 
it  for  the  moment  to  be  one  of  the  most  animated  and  cm 
hilarating  scenes  which  can  be  witnessed  in  a  free  country.  Ita 
subsccpicnt  effects  are  often  equally  deplorable  upon  the  electocs 
and  the  randiiJates.  Among  the  electors  and  their  connections  it 
produces  a  fiightlul  degree  of  idleness,  druukenitc»s,  dissipation, 
and  irregularity  of  every  sort.  The  eflect  upon  the  candidates  is 
scarcely  less  baneful.  One  of  the  surest  ways  of  making  and  keeping 
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4  representative  independent  in  his  conduct,  is  to  keep  him  \m 
pendent  in  his  cirrumsiances.     When  the  heat  of  tin  iX  ' 

evaporated,  a  member  too  often,  at  i>rescnt,  fnuly  hin  >il 

in  expense,  which  he  could  ncitiier  foresee  nor  calcuirtle,  ftod 
which  no  honour  or  credit  he  niav  obtain  by  ht»  ncrvices  cjm  prei 
a  sufticienl  compensation.     There  is  no  work,  lliercfore,  nhi 
would  better  belit  the  House  of  Commons,  than  seriouAly 
about  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  elections,  bodi  in  X\ 
jihires.     In  large  counties  it  is  perfectly  intolerable,  nod 
a  monopoly  of  the  representation  in  the  hands  of  t  few  «if 
wealthiest  families,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not,  either  from 
character,  conduct,  or  opinions.     In  proof  of  this,  it  is  saidj 
at  the  last  general  election  for  YovK&hire,  Mr.  BetlicU 
supporters  were  willing   to  have  advanced  a  sum  of  ttrcni 
thirty  thousand  pounds  on  the  contest,  but  it  wua  found  thai  tliii 
enortnous  fund  was  utterly  inadequate  for  die  purpose,  althouj' 
that  gentleman  was  almost  unanimously  allowed  to  have  bees 
fittest  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  representation.     The 
Solicitor-General,   on  being  re-elected  for  Weymoulis,  aJU 
ceiving  hia   appointment,  told  the  electors,  on  being  insulted  \>f\ 
the  rabble   for  not  discharging  certain  claims  brought  before  hi 
conmiittee,  witli  a  degree  of  courage  infinitely  to  his  honour^  tbi 
the  costs  of  the   election  had   already  amounted  to  uo  less 
six  tliousand  pounds,  which  he  had  earned  hardly  bv  his  profefc-^ 
sional  exertions;  that,  injustice  to  his  family,  he  could  not  advstirc 
more  ;  and  thai  if  they  persevered  in  such  a  system  of  extni\agiii»ce 
and  extortion,  no  honest  or  independent  man  oidier  would  or  couM 
come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  their  suflfrages.     There  are 
bounds  to  tile  sums  which  the  excesses  of  electors,  and  ihe  fully 
the  fraud  of  tliose  who  have  the  management  of  elections,  now  ex- 
tort from  candidate^;  and  whoever  can  devise  a  plan  for  dimii 
ing  their  riotousness  and  expense,  will  do  more  to   rssU 

purity  and  freedom  of  elections,  and  to  raise  the  charaetcr 

I  louse  of  Commons,  than  any  person  who,  for  the  last  half  c«ii- 
tury,  has  risen  up  among  us. 

Under  oilier  circumstances,  we  could  have  looked  at  pafisi 
events,  and  formed  our  own  opinion,  and   l>ecn  silent     But 
such  a  season  as  tliis,  we  shcmhl  have  regarded  it  as  a  derelii 
of  duty  towards  tliat  public  by  which  we  hn\c  been  cnco<ii 
and  supported,  if  we  had  refiained  from  iutje^itjng  them  dilijei 
to  watch  tJie  events  which  are  taking  place  around  llictn.     Wl 
not  ignorant  that  many  of  those  who  liVe  solely  on  the  inU 
money,  or  irceive  salaries  from  the  public  purse,  lend  ne  ear  to 
corrcclnesB  of  ilie  representations  now  given.  The\  admit  that 
psista  a  considerable  degree  of  distress  and  stagnation,  but 
that  this  19  merely  one  of  the  ordinary  visitations  which  ncur  «l 
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certain,  but  periodical,  intervals;  that  the  cloudt  \\liich  have  for 
•ouic  titue  overspread  our  horizon  will  gradually  disappcai'j  anc) 
brightuess  and  serenity  will  then  return.     A  very  few  years  will 
determine  how  far  ttiis  view  of  our  situation  is  to  be  trusted.    For 
our  own  part,  all  the  facts  which  come  within  our  observation 
and  knowledge  tend  to  a  ditl'erent  conclusion.     NVu  cannot  view 
the  country  as  in  any  ordinary  condition,  or  one  which  h  to  bo 
mended  by  any  ordinary  tncnns.      Let  any  one  look  at  the  address 
of  the   King  of  Holland  to  the  fctales  of  bi3  kingdom,  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  iu  October  la&t, — the  addrens  of  tlie  King 
of  Sweden  on  hi»  late  recovery, — the  silent,  but  efficient,  progress 
of  the   King  of  Prussia, — and  tiie   ajnbilion  and  activity  of  the 
Emperor  of  Hns^ia, — the  pulley  uf  the  L'nited  StateM  uf  America,  , 
followed  even  by  the  infant  republics  of  Mexico  and  Colombia^ — 
and  tliey  will  all  be  found  drawing  closer  and  closer  the  ri^strictive  . 
ayalem.     From  thit»  let  us  turn  to  the  auuizing  fall  in  the  price  of  ^ 
almojitall  our  manufactures,  and  to  the  rapid  returnb  of  great  and 
growing  distress  wiili  which  we  have  been  visited  since  1819  ;  a^^d  i 
we  tliink  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  present  cuujuncture  is  o»«  < 
of  no  ordinary  catt — and  that  by  no  ordinary  exertions  can  the  vej»»el 
of  the  btale  be  conducted  iJiroiioh  the  pt-nU  whicii  mii round  it. 

There  never  was  a  time  whm  the  agricultural,  comnieicial,  and 
inonicd  interests  stood  in  such  a  relative  situation,  or  were  more 
likely  to  come  into  violent  collision.  We  speuk  with  much  he^i- 
totJon,  but  we  do  not  see  how  tlie  present  or  any  future;  landown- 
<ra,  can  long  sup|»ort  the  burden  now  imposed  upon  them.  It  , 
•eems  httely  to  huve  been  forgotten,  that  agricuUuro  is  at  all  , 
tijues  the  chief  stay  of  every  great  country.  It  is  wlial  the  belly 
ia  to  the  nienibera,  and  if  it  pines,  Uic  whole  of  them  will  suft'er. 
If  the  proAprrity  of  agricidture  be  of  so  nnich  iui{iortanc€  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  at  present  doubly  nnportant  with  us.  When  <mr  commerce 
ii  in  so  languid  a  state,  and  wheu  die  cualondiouse  returns  sho^y 
the  real  value  of  our  manufactures  to  be  now  as  much  below 
the  oAicial  value  as  it  was  formerly  above  it;  and  when  trade  i« 
Oirrietl  on  ui  so  extremely  little  profit,  whut,  we  would  abky 
CjLCeplland,cun  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt — and  hov«  cuu 
it  long  prove  ade(|uale  tu  that  uuIcas  it  be  usKisted?  We  deaire 
DO  one  nilerest  to  l>e  saciiticed  to  anotlier ;  but  if  the  pressurt  [ 
sliould  conlnme^  and  the  nionied  interest  should  refuse  or  resist 
all  adjustmeut,  they  may  produce  a  calastropbi*  equally  ralamitoua 
to  themselves  and  the  otlier  interests  in  the  state. 

\\  r  hope,  llierelore,  that  such  decided  and  et^eclivc  measures  will 
at  last  be  rcDorltd  to,  as  the  ennigeucy  drmandK.  L<-ononi>  and 
itduction  aie  all  n^elul  uiid  expedient,  lK>th  in  themMUtn  and  for 
liie  sxke  of  example  ;  but  no  petty  savings,  either  in  tlie  pa^tuen^ 
of  the  mtcrcsi  of  tins  ualioual  debt,  or  in  our  actual  expenditure/ 
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will  restore  us  to  a  stale  of  activity  and  prosperity.  Thc^r  will 
tbf  little  avail,  unless  more  energetic  measures  arc  resorted  to, 
,feven  tht'se  will  lose  half  iheireffect,  unless  they  be  adopted  speedtl 
^Jt  is  ruinous  to  permit  a  great  country  to  fall  back  or  even  »Ui 
still,  while  its  enemies  or  rivals  are  advancing  around  it.  Llverj  *i 
that  is  at  present  suffered  to  pass  away,  in  expectation  of  a  rem* 
without  legislative  interference,  is  almost  irreparable.  The  rrvrnti 
tchich  19  always  the  fast  Ihitig  tofaUt  may,  for  a  nliile,  be  uci 
,liept  up,  and  partial  revivals  may  taWe  place,  but  it  will,  ftfl«ff 
.be  found  that  one  interest  has  gradually  been  giving  way 
another,  until  the  burden  of  the  public  debt  will  l>rcoine 
portable.  j\griculture,  which  is  always  the  chief  prop  and 
of  all  gr^at  slates,  and  v^  hich  it  behoves  us  to  chrrish  the  more 
trade  dccUnes,  will  be  carried  on  with  less  enterprij^o  and  capil 
"• — merchants  and  manufacturers  will  first  contract,  ihen  «l 
and  at  last  close  their  concerns  ;  after  doing  which  they  will  xileul 
transport  themselves  and  property  to  other  connlrics,  where  thcyc 
\'be  more  profitably  employed.  The  operation  v\hicli  wr*  Uasr  rxi 
described  will  be  slow  and  imperceptible,  but  not  on  ih  < 
the  less  certain.  In  the  mean  v\hilo,  a  change  will  i 
iniong  the  body  of  the  people,  in  one  of  two  different  wins- 
Pinding  that  neither  industry  nor  economy  can  improve  lb( 
prospects  or  property,  they  will  gradually  become  discouteai 
unprincipled,  and  ungovernable — or  they  will  become  cai 
submissive,  and  desponding  :  effects  vshicli,  however  widely 
differ  from  one  anotber,  are  equally  unfavourable  lo  the  glory 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

If  it  should  be  inferred,  from  any  of  the  obscn-ations  whirbbivc 
now  been  made,  that  any  alteration  has  taken  place  iu  our  po^itii 
views  or  principles,  we  beg  to  repel  the  accusation.    Should  it 
expected  of  us,  we  have  no  reluctance  distinctly  to  avow  our  pol 
rical  opinions.     We  despise  and  abominate  the  details  of  partij 
warfare,  but  we  now  are,  as  we  always  have  been,  dccidctiU 
conscientiously  attached   to  what  is  called  the  Torv,  and  »iii< 
might  with   more  propriety   be  called    the  Con.MTvali\c,  part] 
a  party  which  vve  belie\e  to  compose  by  far  the  largest,  w^cnllblc 
and  moit  intelligent  and  respectable  portion  of  the  populatkm 
thijf  country,  and  without  whose  support  any  administm 
can  be  formed  will  be  found  deficient  both  in  chamcterBii- 
Some  of  this   party,  we  know,  object  to  all   chat 
and,  by  the  obstinacy  lliey  have  displayed   on  this  j 
fcColdncts  and  distance  which  have  too  often  maikrd  ihrir 
mr,  ihey  huvr,  in  our  judgment,  done  ewcntial  injury  U>  the  aide 
which  Uiey  belong.    Cut  these  are  neither  considerabk  m  iinmbr 
in  rank,  ur  ni  influence.     We  have  no  hcaitution  in   stating  it 
be  our  conviction;  that  an  immense  majority  of  tlic  form  are 
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anxious  to  promote  any  prudent  and  practicable  auielionitiou  of  the 
state,  as  any  of  tlieir  fellow-subjects  ;  and  \\c  must  lake  leave 
to  My  tliat  we  cannot  conceive  ou  what  grounds  their  political 
opponents  have  supposed  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  tlie  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  eotertaiuing  or  uttering  patriotic  or  independent 
ik:utiments. 

Having  said  thus  much,  not  to  offend  or  inculpate  others,  but 
to  justify  ourselves,  we  shall  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We  shall  not 
often  intrude  on  our  readers  in  such  a  sort ;  and  we  hope  that 
%»hat  we  have  said  will  be  received  in  the  sauie  spirit  in  which  it  is 
wniten.  We  have  no  desire  to  read  lessons  to  the  public,  or  alarm 
ii  by  unnecessary  apprehensions.    But  we  may  be  {>emiitted  once 

ore,  in  the  way  of  friendly  admonition,  to  warn  our  countrymen 
to  summon   their  whole   \irtue  and  resolution  for  the  trials  they 
may  be  called  to  encounter.     Many  of  the  signs  of  revolution  arc 
upon  us.      \N  hile  we  cannot  s(>cak  otlierwise  than  thus,  from  tlie 
presages  which  we  see  around  us,  and  should   think  it  an  aban- 
doament  of  our  duty  did  we  not  proclaim  the  fact,  we  beg,  at  the 
same  time,  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of  being  either 
gloomy  or  desponding.     Those  are  not  likely  to  stand  the  couHicI 
>*-urst,  who  are  the  earhest  prepared  for  it.    If  we  are  only  true  to] 
oursoUes — if  our  worth  and  character  do  not  forsake  us — and  if  wei 
act  with  the  judgment  and  energy  which  the  emergency  requires^' 
we  have  abundant  means  and  resources  to  carry  us   triumphantlyi 
through  all  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  surrounded.      \\'dj 
have  also  another  ground  for  confidence.     We  are  at  present  under 
tbe  guidance  of  that  distinguished  person,  who,  by  so  extraordiuarjrj 

train  of  events,  has  been  raised  from  the  direction  of  an  annyf 
to  the  more  elevated  station  of  a  director  of  the  state;   notliin^j 

n  make  him    greater  than  he  is,  but  great  benetils  conferred  oil] 

e  country  with  which  all  his  glories  are  identjlied ;  and  w< 
trudt  he  is  destined  to  achieve  for  us  a  still  greater  deliverance! 
than  any  he  has  yet  accomplished.  If,  under  his  direction,  tlie, 
Icgiflalure  will  honestly  and  resolutely  prepare  for  the  investigatioa 
and  redress  of  whatever  may  be  amiss,  we  have  no  doubt  that  onf 
affairs  would  soon  assume  another  as|x*ct.  Contidence  would 
*ilmo»t  immctliately  be  restored,  the  depression  under  which  wo 
huw.  been  lal>ouring  would  be  removetl^  and  the  country  would 
once   more   become   llie  abode   of  prosficrityi  cheerfulness,   and 

nteut.     The  public  mind — by  which  we  mean  an)-lliing  rather' 
D  the  mind  of  the  iiopulace — has  been  disturbed  ;  but  we  are^ 

rsuaded  that  a   few   honest  words  and  intelligible  acts  from  the< 

optr  quaiter  would  exert  a  magical  influence^  and  give  a  patri^ 
otic  statesman  all  that  he  could  desire. 
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and  Customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.    By  H.  J.  BradEeld.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 
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Creation,  a  Poem.     Small  Svo. 
'     The  Rev.  George  Croly's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols.  Svo. 

*  The  FuUies  of  Fashion,  a  Comedy.    By  Lord  Qlengall.    5s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
)^>liticaI  Fragments.    By  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Advocate.    4s. 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  present  State  of  our  Foreign  Rdetioiit.    By 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight.    2s. 
A  Reply  to  Mr.  Oally  Knight*s  Letter  to  the  Barl  of  Aberdeen  on  the  ForagD  Poliey  of 

England.     By  Sir  James  W.  Wedderbum,  Bart.     2s.  6d. 
Thoughts  explanatory  of  the  Pressure  experienced  by  the  British  Atriceltorist  end 

Manufacturer.     By  one  of  both  Vocations.    2a. 
An  Address  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Pariiement,  on  the  West  In&a  Qaes* 

tion.     By  Alexander  Macdoniiell,  Esq.     3s. 
The  Territorial  Government  and  Commerce  of  the  East  India  Company,     2s. 
A  History  of  the  Public  Proceedings  in  England  and  Scotland,  connected  with  the 

Question  of  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly,  during  the  past  Year  1888.    By 

J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.    2s. 
A  Review  of  the  Arguments  and  Allegations  which  have  been  offered  to  Parliament 

against  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter.    2s. 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money,  and  on  some  Effects  of  Privet*  and  Go* 

vemment  Paper  Money ;  delivered  ^lore  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  Trinity  Term, 

1829.    By  Nassau  William  Senior,  A.M.,  late  Pel.  of  Mag.  Col.,  Prof,  of  FbU.  Ecoe. 

THEOLOGY. 
Church  Reform.     By  a  Churchman.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  boards.     6s.  64, 
The  Church  :  an  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and lTel«!id.  2s. 
On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State.     By  T.  S.  Coleridge,  Esq.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 
Practical    Discourses;     a    Selection    from   the   Unpublished   Manuscripts  of  the   IM 

Venerable  T.  Townson,  D.D ,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond ;  with  a  Biograpfaiad  Memoir 

by  Archdeacou  Churton.     Ediled  by  John,  Bishop  of  Limerick.     Svo.     lOe.  64. 
TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  AND  TRAVELS. 
Journal  of  a  Psssage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  crossing  the  Andes  in  the  Nolthcn 

Provinces  of  Peru,  and  descending  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon.     By  Henry  Lislir 

Maw,  Lieutenant  R.N. 
'^  Travels  in  the  East.     By  John  Carne.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Narrative  and  Successful  Result  of  a  Voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  perfonned  hf  Order  of 

the  Government  of  India,  to  ascertain  the  actual  Fate  of  La  P£roase*s  KspeditiM. 

By  the  Chevalier  Capuin  P.  Dillon.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plates.    24s. 
Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America.    By  George  Head,  Esq* 
Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  and  other  Parts  of  Central  Africa.    By  Ken6  Culli,    Svo.  Wrik 

a  Map  and  Plates. 
The  Panorama  of  the  Thames  from  London  to  Richmond,  upwards  of  Sixty  Feet  in 

length,  and  exhibiting  every  Building  on  cither  shore  of  the  River.  PL  28e. ;  ccd.&fis* 
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AnT.  I. — I.  /*f«  FamillfH  Franc^aiscs  consideretfs  soua  le  n 
port  ih  fcurs  Pr^rogal'ives  honorijioucx  hrnditaires,  ou  I 
t'hcrchrs  fiUlorifjUfs  sur  V  Originr^  de  hi  Noblesse,  ^'c.  Par  x\, 
De  I^igiic.      Sccnndc  edition.      Paris. 

G.   Didionnuire  Vcridiquc  deit  Origiiies  des  Mavtons  Nohles  o\ 
Anohlkudti  Royaume  de  France.  ParM.  Laiiie.   Paris, 

3.  Ahn'^c  Chrnnohgifjued*Ed(h, Declarations,  RSglrmenU,  Arr^U^l 
ct  LeUres'pitfrntiH^  drs  Hotjf  de  France  de  la  Troisi^me  Race,  co«-j 
cement  le /ait  de  Nobl*'Sse.      Par  Clieriiu     Paris. 

4.  Ilistoire  Jiiogmphit^ue  dc  lu  Clinmbre  des  Pairs,  dcpuis  /<^l 
ReHtuuration  ju«ryu'a  t'Epwiue  atiuclle.   Par  A.  Lardier.  Pan's^' 

5.  DebreiCx  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaim 
and  Ireland,      KighUeiitb  edition.     C  vols.  18U9-  | 

6.  A  Synopstis  of  the  Peerage  of  England.  By  Nicliolas  Harrj^j 
Nicolas,  Esq.     2  vols.     Ixjndou. 

TH  E  Houses  of  Peers  of  England  and  France  are  so  dissimil: 
in  a«;e,   cliat  tliev  will  adtuit  but  of  a   very  blight  coiiiparisou 
yet  as  one  has  Ullm  fomied  after  ihc  modol  of  llie  olliir,  as  far  as 
rircuinstanccs   Avniild   admit,  some   notice   of  both   in   the  suniO' 
article  may  not  be  totally  «nintere?.ling.      In  the  empire  of  Oieat! 
Diitaiit,  ihe  ternj  nohiUty  has  always  been  contined  to  the  peerage ^ 
in  France  it  comprehends  all  those  to  whom   we  should  tormerly, 
ill  striclncas,  have  applied  the  term  of  gentry.     But  as  all  of  thi 
miiV.    |>osscs3ed,  under   ihe   old    r^ime,    odiotis    privileges    wi 
rei»pecl  to  lavatiun,  5cc.;  and  as,  according  to  Mad,  de  Stael, 
they    amounted    to   one    hundred    thon^^aiid,    besides    as    maiij 
pnejis  euioving   similar   exemptions,    the    gross    abuses   in    the 
^taut  of  this  fruttdiisc  for  ihc  most  corriipt  considerations  w< 
•Tfemong  the   prominent  causes  of  the  Fieuch   Uevotution.      Tin 
peers,  however,   were  a   very  small  body,  and   had  no   functioi 
like   those   of  England.      In    17*^1),   when   the    Uevohilion 
out,  the  number  of  peers   was  only  fhtrfy-fightj   who  all  hud  tlie 
lille   of  dukes;  while    there   were    iiiaiiy   olhrr  dukes    who   were 
not  peers.       In  the  early  tinier  of  the   French  monarchy   ihcro 
M-cre    only    six    ccclcsiaxlicai    peers,    and   six    lay    peers; — die 
Dukes  of  Hurgundy,  Normandy,  and  Guienne, — the  Counts  of] 
Handers,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne.     These  were  jr 
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■which,  as  ihe  male  heir  became  extinct,  were  uuitrd  to  the 
New  peerages  were  afterwards  created  in  favour  of  the  prinrw 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  In  the  sixleenth  century,  Lmuis  XI! 
and  IVancis  1.  extended  these  peerages  to  persons  who  were 
of  the  blood-royal.  Voltaire  has  written  a  Ititilory  of  the  Treac 
parliaments,  in  which  these  |>eers  hud  a  seat ;  aud  DUtuI 
other  accounts  of  their  order  have  appeared. 

But  no  opinion  is  more  erroneous,  ilian  that  the  peers  nf  Fi 
before  the  revolution,  limited  as  they  were  in  number,  were 
more  historic  and  of  more  ancient  families  tlian  the  Fn*:li*ih  pwi 
existing  at  the  same  period.  Tlie  oldest  peerage  of  France  « 
isting  in  17t*y,  was  that  of  De  Crusnol,  Due  d'l'/^s,  cfCJitcd 
late  as  157'2.  There  remained  at  this  time  only  three  more  peel 
ages  of  the  same  century, — De  Lorraine,  Due  d'Elboeuf,  13t*2 
De  Rohan,  Due  de  Montbazon,  1593;  and  De  la  Trcmoillc,  D\ 
de  'Iluiuars,  \50iU  Seventeen  of  the  remaining  peers  were  of  tli 
date  of  the  following  century.  The  first  of  these  was  created 
1606,  the  dukedom  of  the  immortal  Sully,  Others  which  7ol 
were  the  dukedoms  of  Richelieu,  1631  ;  Montmorenci — 1 
bourg,  166*2 ;  Gramont,  }66S;  and  Noailles,  \6ti^;  all  lhl< 
familiar  to  the  English.  Seventeen  otlier^^  dated  in  tbe  last  cci 
tury,  made  up  the  complement,  including  the  names  of  Harcoiw 
I71O;  Fitziames,  1710;  Nivernois  —  Mazariu,  I?-!  ;  Fkcur/i 
\7^<i;  Rochefoucauld,  1770;  and  Ciioiseul,  170i— 1787 

The  changes  and  irregularities  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of  ii\wr 
peerage  of  France  before  the  revolution  are  6trikingly  lUustrati 
by  a  dispute   which  is  recorded  by  I'Abb^  George!,  in  hi* 
moireSff  to  have  taken   place  at  court  in  the  last  years  of  Loui 
XV.      Among  the  peers  were  tlie  tliree  great  bouaes  of  Lorraii 
Rohan,  and  Bouillon,  who,  having  set  themselves  up  as    the  ma 
epresentatives  of  sovereign  princes,  had  obtained  of   Fraocis 
and  his  successors  the  grant  of  precedence  at  court  over  ilie  0I 
peers,  with  other  ceremonial  privileges,  incident  to  tlie  blood-rtiyi 
The  Lorrnines,  who,  under   the   title  of  *  Dues  de  Guise 
such  a  frightful  tigtire  for  tlieir  ambition  and  their  cruelty  uiit 
the  last  roonarchs  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  who  even  aspired 
intercept  the  crown  from  the  Bourbons,  found  wo  tlilTicuUy  tl 
extotting  from  the   throne  tliese   comparatively  unsubstuntial  di 
tinctions ; — the  Rohans  claimed  descent  from  tJie  ancii-nt 
sign  house  of  Bretagne,^  and  were  allied  to  Henry  IV., 


•  Utely  ertfoct.  +  Hn*.  1817,  toI.  I.  pn.  211— 317. 

I  According  to  the  Didimitmre  yMdi^m^  M.  Clul* uifariaftd  it  ■!«»  rftMJjrfd 
^a  frvfti  hmiM  of  Brr tarnt,  vis. :  from  Briatt,  fagrdi  mb  M  Kado,  Cwata  4m 
Uii^vri-,  Mcoiid  Mon   of  Ucoffrey,   Due  dt  Br«tMM.  by  BftttoiM  dt  NwouadU. 
kouw  of  Ur«Ufiio  w«re  tlpo  Dakes  of  MihiiHiJ  fai  Eaglaad* 
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er,  Uic  wife  of  Duo  d'Albrel,  was  a  Rolian;  the 
luvergnrs.  Dun  tie  Bouillon,  were  desccndeti  from. 
the  ancient  soveretj^n  princes  of  Auvergoe.  Tlicse  privileges 
had  long  l>e«u  odious  to  the  other  peers,  %vho  allec;ed  tliat  it 
was  contrary  to  the  primitive  rights  of  the  monarchy  to  allow 
any  iniermediaTe  rank  between  them  and  the  throne.  Their 
anger  prompted  them  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  these  fa- 
vonr?,  and  to  deny  the  alleged  descents  on  which  they  were; 
founded,  in  a  formal  memorial,  which  wns  presented  by  the  haiidg 
of  the  Duos  de  Kichelien  and  rilzjamo^.  It  made  a  great  sen- 
sation. The  house  of  Rohnn  was  more  especiully  attacked,  and 
its  origin  violently  contested.  The  king  was  embarrassed  :  he  was 
not  witling  to  offend  either  these  powerful  families  by  abridging 
privileges  tbey  had  long  enjoyed,  or  tJie  great  body  of  the  peers, 
supported  also  in  their  protest  by  the  public  opinion.  He  caused 
it  to  be  hinted  to  the  house  of  Rohan,  that  it  behoved  tliem  toi 
answer  the  attack  on  their  pedigree  by  pro<ifs,  which  could  not  be 
resisted.  The  advice  was  taken;  and  the  Ahhe  Georgel  w^s  himself) 
employed  to  draw  up  the  an^trer.  When  this  was  done,  tiie  king 
was  petiuoned  by  the  family  to  appoint  commissioners,  chosea 
from  the  most  eminent  genealogists  and  men  of  letters,  to  ex- 
amine tlie  proofs,  and  certify  llieir  authenticity  and  import^ 
All  of  these  gave  tlieir  attestations  to  tlie  truth  of  the  Ana  toe  r  i 
and.  to  add  to  its  credit,  it  was  announced  that  the  original 
documents  would  remain  for  two  months  open  to  every  in^ 
spector,  at  the  '  Bibliotheque  de  Soubise.'  This  conduct  put 
the  case  out  of  llie  reach  of  attack  ;  the  Hohans  were  preserved 
in  their  prerogatives ;  and  the  dukes  and  peers  submitted  in  dis- 
contented silence. 

Mad.  de  Stae!  affirms^  that,  at  the  revolution,  there  were  iiotj 
more  than  two  hundmi  historic  families  in  France;)-  and  Thio-i 
bault,  in  his  '  Souvenirs  de  Fr^d^ric  Ic  (Jrand,' records  aconvcrsa-*; 
tionof  that  able  and  accomplished  monarch,  in  wliich  he  gave 
fbUowing  opinion  of  the  French  nobility  : — 

'  It  irat  llie   system  of  Ltuv  which   destroyed   the   French  nobility. 
At  thr  overturn  of  all  the  great  fortunes,  which  this  bubble  produced,- 
DOW  tmm,  hitherto  unknown,  were  seen  to  eclipse,  by  their  osleiita- 
tfon  and  nvdit,  the  men  who  had  before  occupied  the  public  consiilera-^< 
bon.     By  degrees,  these  panvnu-s  got  possession  of  the  lands,  thft 
tit)««,  tbehoDours,  the  offices.     Thv  nobles,  become  poor,  humbled, 
and  fr>r|^tten,  founH  that  riches  were  every  thing,  and  that  miodi 
ao4  cvotiiaent  were  of  no  value.     Honours   were  trafficked  against, 
gnU,  aad  arary  thing  was  venal.     Unequal  alliances  were  multipUe4' 


*  SvT  la  B^T«luti<m  Pnn^itfi  1  partie,  cfwp.  xfr^  pp.  144—166. 
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without  end.    Men  of  the  counter,  agents,  stock-brokers.  loan  jobi 
contractors,  speculators,  gave  themselves  up  to  nil  shorts  of  pillage 
extortion,  to  enable  them  to  buy  illustrious  connexions  ;  and  all  ra 
were  confounded.      Elevation  of  sentiment   was  extinct  :    the  oi 
motive  of  action  was  money— nothing  hut  money  ;  that  is  to  »ay, 
thing  roost  opposed  to  the  grandeur  of  the  soul,  and  which  never  I 
comes  an  object  of  cupidity  with  the  upper  classes  who  influence 
elate,  without  producing,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  general  deprs 
tion,  the  most  complete  corruption,  and  at  last  the  ruin  of  the  nati 
See,  then,  tlie  obligations  you  have  to  tlie  system  of  Law ;  and 
chain  of  events  which  seems  to  me  to  justify  my  assertion,  that  yt 
no  longer  have  a  nobility  in  France.* 
Mliat  Frederick  the  Great  so   well  said  of  France  may  at  la 
aflbrd  n  warning  to  other  countries  in  our  own  times. 

When   Louis   XVIII.,   by    his   charter   of    IS14,   institutird 
chamber  of  peers  after  the  model  of  the  English,  he  nauied  at 
head  all  tlic  surviving  peers^  or  their  heirs,  of  the  old  regime, 
next  lo  them,  the  dukes   who   were  not  peers,  or  ihcir  tci 
About  eight   of  the  peerages  had   become  extinct.      The  u 
number  ibeu  created  was  about  two  hundred  and  nine.     At 
coniniencement  of  iQ*Zil,  it  was  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

The   British  peerage  consists  at  present  of  three  liundrcd  ai 
twenty-eight,  besides  representative  peers  and  bishops. 

During  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  ihe  latter  times  of  tJie  Plant 
genets,  iTie  House  of  Lords  did  not  exceed  from   fifiy-fuur 
sixty.     King  James  augmented  the  nuniljcr  by  at  lea^t  uue-hall 
having   created    about   forty-li\e    peers ; — and    King  ChaiJcs 
made  not  less  than   tifty-ibnr.     In  17U^,  the  total  number   vti 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four;  and  in  \7GSj  it  was  one  humin 
and  ninety-nine,  which  was  an  increase  of  twenly-five  in  lifty-t 
years — not  one  in  two  years.     The  subeeijuenl  increase  huA  bcei 
one  hundred  and  twenty-uiue  m  sixty-oue  yeais — moK  ihau  U 
a  year. 

To  inquire  into  the  ingredients  of  such  an  assembly  cannot. 1 
a  matter  of  indiflVrcuce,  as  a  political  question.  Matt,  do  Sia 
Mhose  notions  were  sufhciently  democratic,  says,  that  *  a  nnti 
mHI  submit  voluntarily  to  ilie  pre-eminence  of  historic  fainilii: 
but  when  ne\^ly-acuuircd  wealth  and  station  aspires  to  (heprivili 
and  superiority  of  the  Monlmorencie»,  &c.,  all  classes  revolt  atll 
When  we  consider  \Wuit  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
the  oDect  of  rank  and  high  lilies  on  the  n)a«<s  u(  every  pcopli 
\\hen  we  consider  still  more  bow  important  to  the  posse&son  ai 
the  functions  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  peerage,  such  as 
Lns  exi^tied  for  live  or  six  centuries  in  England,  and  »uch  as 
charter  has  now  given  lo  France;  and,  moat  of  all,  when  we  co 
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Met  what  very  serious  results  may  spring  from  the  use  or  abuse  i 
of  the  grant  of  this  boon,  or  of  tlic  discharge  of  its  duties, — a  so- 
licitous curiosity  about  it,  aud  a  pcuclrating  but  candid  examina- 
lion  of  the  degree  of  care  and  wisdom  with  wliich  it  h;»s  been 
conferred,  aud  of  the  materials  of  which  it  has  been  composed,  J 
cannot  bt-  idle  or  prdlUlL'^^s.  I'erliaps  the  pilh  of  all  that  can  be  I 
visely  said  in  f;»\our  of  ancient  nobiht),  h  included  in  Lord  I 
Baron's  short  but  admirable  *  Essay'  under  that  head.  If  uew  I 
men  be  of  great  talents,  gjcat  virtues,  and  great  public  ser\'icc9y  I 
a  people  Mitl  witlingly  submit  to  have  them  and  their  male  pos*  | 
leritv  put  in  high  rank  over  ihcm  ;  to  have  them  for  their  legi»la-  I 
tors  and  their  juilgcs ;  and  the  guardians — not  chosen  by  them- I 
selves — of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  on  which  depeuda- 1 
their  prosperity  or  decu)'.  But  they  will  not  submit,  without  I 
dangerous  murmurs  and  rcpiuings,  to  titose  who,  born  their  equals*  I 
or  inferiors)  cannot  gild  llieir  elevation  by  qualities  of  strong  per— 1 
sooal  superiority.  ^ 

A  regard  to  itie  origin  and  fame  of  their  ancestors  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  every  country  in  the  world,  not  only  in  those  wha-J 
have  n  written  history,  but  even  in  those  savage  nations  who  have  ] 
DO  otlier  memoriul!)  than  of  oral  tradition.  It  is  implanted  in  the  I 
heart  of  man ;  aud  not  all  that  envy,  or  liberalism,  or  pretended  I 
philosophy  can  declaim  or  argue,  or  wit  can  impress  by  the  force] 
of  ridicule,  will  eradicate  it.  \Vc  cannot  have  a  stronger  instanceJ 
than  the  confessi<m  on  this  subject  made  by  tlie  late  Bii^hop  Wat^ 
son,  in  Wis  life  of  himself, — a  man  of  severe  reason,  whose  studies! 
Mere  all  scientitic,  and  whose  political  notions  were  all  on  the  sideJ 
of  democracy  ;  though  of  humble  origin,  he  shows  an  anxioitaJ 
desire  to  record  his  forcfaUiers,  aud  give  them  the  utmost  conse-J 
quence  that  truth  would  allow.  Another  striking  proof  is  fnr<J 
nished  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  of  ull  men,  was  remarkabiei 
for  primitive  simplicity  and  exemption  from  vain  ostentation  ;  audi 
who  \et  traced  up  his  ancestors,  and  recorded  their  names  and  J 
characters  through  a  series  of  village  peasants  and  mechanics  furl 
two  bundled  veais.  J 

But  when  we  talk  of  the  influence  of  birth  on  the  minds  of  tha 
people,  and  of  the  snlutar)-  manner  in  which  tlie  acknowledge<fl 
possciision  of  it  operates  to  reconcile  them  to  the  royal  grant  ofl 
those  honours,  privileges,  and  legii^lativc  functions  by  which  othcrirl 
«rr  put  o\er  their  heads  and  surrounded  with  a  da/xle  culcululcd 
to  awr  them,  do  not  let  us  be  understood  as  s[>e»king  with  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  |M'digrei:-monger8,  heralds,  and   anti- 

Jiuariea  :  wc  mean  sometliing   \eiy  dit^'erent ;  and  look  to  other 
Quncains  for  the  origin  of  that  iiiHuence.     We  must  look  fnr  itt 
in  the  impression  received,  and  the  faith  given,  by  the  people  at' 


large.     And   whence  do  these   spring?     From  a  family  lta%'i 
lived  in  the  eye  of  the  world — conspicuous  on  the  great  thc-'Strr 
life  ;  from  notices  in  public  histories,  biographies,  memoire,  iioelrjrj 
from  tlic  fame  that  still  lingers  on  the  tongues  of  the  great 
of  their  coimtrymen  !     The  most    undoubted   pedigree  of 
centuries  of  fair  lands,  fair  alliances,  piovinrial   charges,  at! 
by  all   the  heralds,  blazoned  in  the  most  splendid  book»,  tumi 
in  the  moat  lucid  onlcr,  and  printed  wilhe\er\  proof  and  illi 
tioD,  will  do  but  little  ;  noue  but  a  genealogist  will  read  it;  or, 
any  other  reads  it,  he  will  give  to  it  but  a  very  doubtful 
We  know  well  these  things  from  long  observation.     'Iliere  nn 
a  few  families  of  this  sort,  wliose  descent,    M*s|jectable,   (and 
honourable,  if  that  word  nij\   be  applied  to  mere  antiquity,  lcm| 
possessed  properly,  and  gentditial  rank,')  none  know,  or  care 
tbing  about,  except  iheuiselves  and  their  immediate  relatives; 
some  of  whom  are,  from  some  strange  story  which  has   got  inl 
circulation,  believeii  to  have  sprung  almost  within  memory  from 
mean  and  sordid  stock.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  ihough  we  mui 
be  guided  and  oiight  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  o(  thepeopk, 
the  deference  which  tJiey  are  willing  to  pay  to  birth,  as  owe  of 
claims  to  tho^e  hereditary  distincticms  by  \^hich   their    rights 
interests  are  affected,  yet  they  sometimes  make  strange  mistakes 
these  subjects  ;*  and  that  a  thoroughly  clear  and  intelligible 
tor}'  of  our  peerage  is,  tlicreforc,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
sons,  a  great  desiderutum  in  Knglish  literature. 

It  so  happens  that  the  materials  for  such  a  history  are 
ample.      M  e  are  not  speaking  of  the  mere   dry  descents^  wit 
names,  offices,  and  dates,   such    as   didl  records,  epitap/u, 
registers   may  furnish;    but  nmch   more    instructive  inlelligi 
H'e  mean  the  innumerable  passages  regarding  our  noble  familii 
which  occur  in  the  vast  collection  of  works  regarding  our  tiai 
history,   including  all  its  subdivisions  ;  and  the  incidental 
in  many  other   departments  of  our  literature.      Of  oil    tbcav, 
most  valuable  and  most  full  are  the  characters  given  by  Lofd 
rtudoii,  Uishop  Burnet,  LonI  \>  aldegrave,  Horace  Walpole, 
Archdeacon  Coxe.      Trom  these  we  liavc  a  clearer  \ie\r  and 
intimate  knowledge   of  tlie  great  men  of  our  nation  who  Gved  m 


*  We  mnember  a  nobis  peer,  of  sn  iBcirtK  title,  who  cotitendnl  with  nt  tM 
ChAacrllor  Harcourt  wi«  ■  man  of  low  onfin,  Ihough  bii  daacoil  wu  vmm  of  Iha 
docitledly  Norauus  »t)J  one  of  the  bml  proved,  and  om  of  Ui«  moti  hnwwnUi^  «f 
whote  prersKQ  ;  thousli  hi*  iiiifnecli«to  niftle  aoceetor  woie  centurief  batk  kad  t 
Knighl  of  tlie  rUrler  r  though  %  long  seriei  of  hi*  forebthen,  vtv  down  to  ha 
kieluiwly,  had  pvpretentcd  tbt  cotwiy  of  Oxford  in  l*iHttateoi ;  wnA  ihmi^  I 
had  tuf  h*r«4iunr  maidonce  ■!  titt  lurdBliip  t<i  fr>>ich  hi*  Umil^  had  a  Mid  Ifcotr 
flte  cett(uric<  before.  Artd  all  Um  ir\jm  a,  luiMutittrucd  paoa^c  in  OM  of  Vttd 
ItrfleU*!  piocci,  vrtlten  tn  the  biltenieu  of  part^pirit 
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ceutur^  or  two   ago,  titan  of  m&uy  of  our  couteuiporancD.     The 
chroiiirlers  of  scunHal — Weldon^  Osborne,   and  otiicrs,   of  whomj 
miny  of  liie  sluricii  must  be  rejected — mny  at  least  supply   uscfti' 
hints,  if  examined  with  caution   and  sagacity.     The  culleclors  of 
news  and   gossip,  whose  letters  are  some   of  the  must  amusing  of 
those  which   have   come  from  the   Sydney,  Strafford,  and  other 
family  depositanes  o(  great  houses,  give  us  many  curious  traits  of 
the  times.     The  mere   genealogical  >vorks    it   is   not  necessary  to  J 
DOtice  here  uith    much   parLiculai'ity.     One   of  the   earliest   who] 
made  collections  of  this  sort  for  a   baronngc  was  Robert  Glover,] 
Somerset  herald,  temp.  Eli/.,  whose    MSS.   furnished  the  Dialler] 
for  tile  Catalogue  of  Honour  by  his  nephew  Thomas  Mills,  l(ilOM 
and  these   were  followed  by  the  Catalogues  of  Brooke,  V^inccnt^  j 
and  Yorkc.     Then  came  the  great  work  of  DugdaJe, — a  mass  of] 
endeocc  drawn  from  records  of  ine&timable  \alue,  but  rudis  indir  ] 
getinr^uc  moles — deticienl  in  a  critical  use  of  its  stores,  and  witli  no  ] 
other  meiit  tlian  that  of  crude  and  tasteless  labour.     Arthur  CoU  * 
lias  was  originally  a  book.seller ;  an  industrious  and  very  pi-aise* 
worthy  genealogiAt,  wbo6e  tirsl  edition  of  his  peerage,  I70y,  wa»  , 
a  very  slight  work,  but  who  gradually  enlarged  it  into  six  thick  j 
octavo  \olumes,  full  of  research,  and  executed  with  a  perfect  pro*  j 
blty  and  judgment,  but  with  none  of  the   higher  qualities  oi  lite* 
rature  or  talent.     Hence  tlie  editions  which  have  appeared  sines 
his  death  could  not  be  so  entirely  new  moulded,  as  to  be  free  from  ' 
the  original  sm  ofdulness.     The  modern  j>ocket- pee  rages,  such  as 
X>eb(ett*s,  aspire  to  noUiing  of  the  dignity  uf  history,  and   must 
not  therefore  be  tried  by  such   rules.     The  only  merit  they  caa  1 
pretend  to  is  accuracy,  clearness  of  metliod,   and  impartiality  of] 
ahridgment.     Annual  editions  render  the  want  of  correctness,  at  ] 
to  dates,  Ike,  so  conspicuous  in  all  of  them  that  we  have  looked  ] 
into,  unpardonable.     Such  works,  however,  come  scarcely  moro  1 
-witliiu  the  circle  of  literature  than  a  court  calendar.      But  amon^  ] 
the  autlu3citieift  for  tlie  estimation  in  which  certain   families  were  ] 
held  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  Queen   Elizabeth,  we] 
have  two  conirmpnranj  witnesses,  which  cannot  deceive,  LelaruTg  ] 
Jiiaeranf,  and  Cninden's  Britannia,     When  no  notice  is  taken  of] 
a  famil>  bv  these  enlightened  antiquaries,  here  is  a  piece  of  nega»  ] 
tivc  evidence  not  a  little  unfavourable  to  its   pretensions.     Tbers  1 
ia  auutiicr  test  of   estimation  in  those  days,  which  will  scldoot  J 
mislead.       It  is  tlie  li^t  of  knights  made  by  tliat  discriminative  I 
queen.     If  a  ^unily  did  not,  either  in  that  reign,  or  during  tho  ] 
Tudor  dynasty,  attain  the  rank  of  knighthood,  it  is  a   strong  pre*  j 
auiaptiou  that  they  were  of  a  minor  and  obscure  quality.    We  shall 
hereafter  sev  what  portion  of  the  present  peerage  can  stand  tliif  j 
tent.  \ 

At 
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At  the  death  of  our  illustrious  queen,  (IfiOS,)  the  pe«ra^ 
sistcd  of  nineteen  earls,  one  viscount,  and  about  forty  b 
King  Henry  \  III.  had  lifted  three  oi  four  fanulies  from  o! 
to  the  peerage; — such  ns  lioleync,  I'larl  of  \^dt shirr,  Cromn 
Earl  of  Essex,  AVriothcsley,  Knrl  of  Soudianjptnn,  and  Ru 
.!Ear1  of  Bedford  ;  and  Kdward  VI.  i^ised  Puget  and  North. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  otdy  sexen  peers  during  h<  f 
forty-five  years;  and  of  ihettc  all  ucic  of  historic  *! 
Cecil,  whose  great  persoiinl  merits  were  more  tliau  i.ut]it 
overshadow  any  defect  of  pedigree.  At  this  tiujc  tlfcr* 
several  of  the  noble  families,  who  represented  in  the  fema' 
different  branches  of  llie  PIuntaj;;encls;  and  of  mast  of  lhr»P 
queen  had  a  cruel  jealousy.  l*he  great  house  of  Slatford 
of  l^uckingham^  had  been  destnwed  by  her  fallier ;  nnd 
only  restored  to  a  barony,  and  a  small  part  oi'  the  laud* 
revenue  not  exceeding  50()L  u  year,  which  was  entailed  by  act 
parliament  on  the  male  line^  vuth  remainder  to  the  heint  gent 
under  which  Sir  George  Jerningham,  now  Lord  SiafTord,  cnj 
h.  The  hard  and  affecting  case  of  Roger  Stafford,  the  heirma 
in  lfi4(),  who,  when  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  lineal  ba 
uas  married  to  Sir  A>  illiam  Howard,  was  ousted  nf  his  jxrr. 
and  inheritance  by  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice, 
be  seen  in  the  (ientlcniau's  Magazine  for  l7fJ7. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  a  name  a!>socinted  witlj  our  early 
bibed  ideas  of  the  splendour  of  past  ages,  in  spite  of  all  that 
been  said  to  the  contrary.     In  point  of  mere  antiquity,  there 
several   nobles  which   fur  exceed  the  Howards;  but  what  oi 
family  pervades  alluur  national  annals  with  such  frequent  nirntirt: 
and  often  involved  in  circumstances  of  such  intense  and  brilfia 
interest?     As  heroes,  poets,  politicians,  courtiers,  patron*  of  \it 
ralure,  state  victims   to   tyranny  and   revenge,  and    feudal  chi 
they  have  been  conslaiitly  before   us  for  four  centuries !      lo 
drama  of  life  they  have  exhibited  every  variety  of  characlcr, 
nnd  bad  ;  and  the   tale  of  their  vices  ns  well  as  of  their  vi 
is  full  of  instruction,  and  anxious  sympathy,  or  indi 
^'ostoiy  of  romance,  or  tragic  drama,  can  exhibit  nu 
enchain  atlenlion,  or  uio\p  the  heart,  than  would  a  coinprehrti 
account  of  this   house,  written  with    eloquence   nnd    patho«. 
ifnay  be  obser\-ed,  tiutt   the   opinion  once  taken   up  by  the  publj 
'of  a   family's  pretensions  in   blood,  whether  for  good  or  for  '^ 
can  no  nu>re  be  efTaced  by  the  critical  r»f!iciousiicss  of  antiq 
doubts  or  p^ote»t^,  than  it  can  be  impressed  bv  the  same 
oppf>si(iou  to  ilieir  prejudices.      It  is  gcnernlly,  indeed,  ne 
Inith   lliDu   those  censorious  gentry  stiuggic  lo  have  it 
to  be* 
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It  was  the  principle  of  ll»e  Tudon*  to  break 
lity.     The  gieal  families  of  Nonnan  origin  ll 


down  the  old  iiubr- 


len  rcmuininff- 
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le 


iVerrs,  Percys.  Chfl'oid*,  Staftbnls,  Nevilos,  Talbots,  Couitenays, 

•Greys,  Berkeleys,  Clintons,  and  llasliogses — of  whoso  nuilt*  lines 

?iglil  still  exist,  bad  snffcrt'd  fri^lufully  in  the  wars  of  York  and 

.ancaster.   'Vhc  head  of  the  house  of  Howard,  already  mentioned, 

had  fallen  nt  the  battle  of  Bo^worth,  and  his  son,  aflcrwnrds  re- 

'lored   to  ibe  title  of   Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  coiniHilled   to  the 

I"Tower  by  King  Henry  VII,,  and  continued  a  prisoner  there  three 

jrears  and  half.   Hni  llic  history  of  all  the  chief  families  during  this 

ilynasly  ib  a  talc  of  melancholy  and  sutVering.     We  have  mentioned 

£dward  Statfordf  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  princely  blood 

ind  princely  estates,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VUI.  in  i.iSK 

he  heroism,  the   elegant   and  affecting  poetry,  ihi?  accomplish- 

tents,  the  amiable  virtues  and  the  tragical  death  of  the   Eurl  of 

lurrey;  the    cruel  fate  of  his   son,  the   Duke   of  Norfolk,    who 

>sl  liis  head   on  rhe  scaffold  for  the  cause  of  Queen  Maiy;  his 

8on,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  condemned  capitally  in  1389)  upon 

ivolous  charges,  and,  though  not  executed,  kept  a  prisoner  in  iliu 

vet,  where  he  languished  till  his  death  in   1595,  tet.  38 ; — all 

these  affecting  evrnt*j   are  in  general  recollection.     Puss  to  the 

"Seymours,    the    Dudleys  and    the  Greys,  the    Percys     and    the 

'Courtenays,    the  Dtlupoles  and  llie    Poles,  the  story  is  not  less 

full  of  sorrowful  incidents. 

'Vhc  execution  and  attainder  of  the  Protector,  Edwani  Soy- 
mouTj  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  of  bis  brother,  Thomas  L«»rd  Sey- 
mour, the  admiral,  in  1549  ntid  \d5^,  brought  on  by  their  quarrels 
with  each  other,  afford  a  dreadfid  warning  against  fraternal  dis- 
cord. The  Piolector  was  not  happy  in  his  marTiagea ;  bis  first 
wife  was  Katharine,  daughter  and  colieir  of  Sir  William  Eillol,  of 
r'illol  Hall,  in  Essex  ;  and  he  separated  from  her  on  certain  inces- 
tuous charges,  which  brought  a  strange  fate  on  her  children.  He 
then  married  the  proud  and  ambitious  Anne  Stanhope,**  thedaugb- 
Icr  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  of  Hampton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  only  child  of  his  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Fulk  Bourchier,  L^rd  I'itzwarine,  grandson  of  Wiltiani  Bourcbier^ 
Ktrl  of  Ewe,  in  Normandy,  by  Aime  Planlagenel,  sole  heir  of 
ITwmas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  CSIouccsler.  Thundmirars  wife 
was  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VHI. ;  and  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  admiral  and  the  Protector  was  fomented  by 
the  neccsttity,  on  the  part  of  the  duchess,  to  yield  precedence  to 
llic  wife  of  her  husband's  younger  brotlier.     On  the  king's  mor- 

*  lUr  bftlF-brotbcr,  UkhMl  Suahopc,  ticbeadcd  1552,  was  |rt«t  gniKlfathar  of  the 
Aral  B«ri  of  Cbemrfitld. 
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nage  nitti  Jane  Se}tnour,  her  brother^  Sir  E<iward  seytoour, 
wa^,  on  othof  June.  \53(\  created  Viscount  Beauchamp^  to 
io  him  and  the  hdrs  male  of  his  body.  At  this  lime,  thereCbi 
there  was  nu  iiiteutiuu  to  pastpone  the  sons  of  his  {ml  aianiaj 
llie  dale  of  liU  second  marriage  doea  not  appear.*  'Ilic 
vear,  he  was  created  Earf  of  Hertford.  On  the  acceaaiou  of 
nepliew,  EdM-ard  VI.  (being  made  lord  protector  and  loni  b 
surer,)  he  was,  on  15th  aud  l6th  February,  1347,  created  Bt 
Meauchamp  and  Duke  of  Somerselj  fo  him  and  tlie  heim 
hit  body ^  by  Anne,  his  wife:  rrnmindtr  to  Eduntrd  S' 
son  of  htTHt  the  mid  duke,  and  the  Ladv  Catlientie. 
wife,  nud  ihe  heirs  tnale  of  the  body  of  the  said  Sir  £. 
Seymour.  By  the  duke's  attainder  (ldJ*2),  his  cstatca  «ud 
iKHirii  uppoar  to  liave  been  forfeited,  otherwise  it  is  clear 
Sir  iulward  Seymour,  son  of  tlie  tirst  marriage,  waa  cmitfeil 
to  be  Viaconnt  Beattchamp ;  and  the  second  Su  Edward 
of  Anne  Staniiope.  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset,  The  poe 
Mfith  tlie  title  of  liscouut  Bvnurhumpy  dtn'S  not  appear  to 
beeu  iucluded  in  the  restitution  of  Die  act  7  Edward  VI^ 
tidedi  '  An  AH  for  ihe  RestituiUm  in  blood  of  Sir  Edwaai 
Seymour,  knight,*  wliich  seems  onlv  to  have  restored  him  to  ike 
capability  uf  inheriting  lands.  Wis  hulf-brothcr,  Sir  Edwwrd  S^ 
mour.  the  younger  (Anne  Stanhope's  son),  was  also  partittUjr  re- 
stored (1st  Kliz.)  bv  being  created  Earl  of  Hertford,  having  coot 
of  age  about  thut  time.  Four  years  attorwards,  lie  ran  away  wilk 
Lady  Frances  Grey,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  FraaoM 
Grey,  Duchess  of  Sutl'olk,  who  was  eldest  daughter  and  cobeir 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sutiblk,  by  the  Princeaa  Mai^ 
Tudor,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Henry  V 11.,  aud  widow  of  Kiof^ 
Louis  \1I.  'lliis  near  alliance  to  the  crown,  combined  vat 
proiiuions  of  King  Henry  Vlll.'s  will,  ami  the  prrtensiooi 
had  been  set  up  by  her  sister,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  excited  thr 
Ireuie  jealousy  aud  >satchfuli}ess  o(  the  cjueeu.  1*he  marrtagiey 
if  it  took  place,  was  private  ;  and,  its  validity  beiug  dc-nitfd  by  the 
4|Ut:en,  the  parlies  fell  under  her  niajcsiy's  heavy  displeasurt;.  On 
her  being  pregnant,  they  were  committed  to  the  lower  (1^63), 
where  licr  lir.ft  child  was  born.  The  eail  uas  also  censurnd 
Star-chamber,  '  for  ha\ing  vitiated  a  tiiai<l  of  the  blood- 
He  afterwards  made  many  attempts^  durini;  this  reign,  to 
the  legality  of  the  marriitge,  but  tlie  crown  thn^w  every 
his  way  ;  and  it  was  said,  that  for  n  long  while  he  could 
iio  witueas  of  the   marriage,  but  that  at  lafit  he  bad   the 
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luck  to  discover  and  bring  fonrard  the  clergYman  who  married 
tkem.  It  is  strange  tliat  this  witness  should  have  cuucealed  him* 
•elf  for  so  man)  >ears,  unless  be  was  -afraid  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  queen.  The  earl,  however^  did  not  entirely  lose  the  favour 
•of  the  court ;  for  he  ga%*e  a  magniticeut  enlertainnicnt  to  Queen 
Kh/abfth  in  one  of  her  progresses,  at  his  ^at  at  Ovctham,*  near 
i4e/tfordbridge,  in  Hants. 

At  the  aotesfion  of  kiitg  James,  this  question  uf  legitimacy 
not  to  hove  been   !iiitisf»rtonIy   settled  ;  for    Edward   Sey- 
r,  the  eldest  son,  sought  aud   obtained    letters-patent,  cuu- 
tinning  to  him,  and  tl»e  heirs  male  of  his  body,  a  peerage,  and  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Hertford,    At  the  same  lime,  the  protector's  heirs, 
by  thefimt  mnrriitgef  lodged,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  +  a  petition 
ainst  the  suocessiou  of  this  line  of  the  Kail   of  Hertford  to  the 
which  ci>uld  only  he  on  the  ground  of  alleged   illegiti- 
acy.      It  is  ^aid,   that  in   this   |Mitcnt,   Edward   Seymour  is  not 
Tecited  to  be   the  sou  of  the   Earl  uf  Hertford  ;  but  if  he  wa*}  not 
admitted  so  to  be,  the  patent  was  clearly  illegal,  by  giving  a  pre- 
cedence which  nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  could  give.      It 
Mas,  however,  no  doubt  intended  to  have   tlie  eD'ect  of  legalising 
issne  with  regard  to  the  honours,  without  committing  the 
wn  as  to  the  royal  descent,  on  which  its  jealousy  turned. 
The  Karl   of  Hertf(»rd  dn.'d   ni  W)'21,  at  the  age  of  eighlv-two, 
lis  son.  Lord  iieauchamp,  had   gone  to  the  grave  before  him, 
aving  had  two  sons,  by  a  marriage  with  Honora,  daughter  of 
Sir  Hicliard  Rogers,  of  Hrianslone,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  matcli  much 
against  the  father's  consent,  who  seems  to  have   considered  it  for 
beneath  the  rank  to  which  the  Seymours  now  aspired.    The  eldest 
of  this  match  also  died  in  I6I8,  before  his  grandfather,  having 
issue  by  his  wife,  Ladv  Anne  Sackville,  daughter  of  Robert, 
•rcond   Earl  of  Dorset.     William   Seymour,  tlie  remaining  son, 
dien   became  heir  to  his  grandfather ;   aud  aflbrds  a  striking  in- 
atance  how  little  the  lessons  of  experience  couhl  cure  the  family 
bition,  and   their  love  of  royal  alliances.      About    l(Jll,  thin 
^Villiam  ran  away  with,  and  marrird  privately,  the  Lady  Arabella 
.^>tuarl,  niece  to  Lord  Daniley*  the  ku)}:'^  father,  and  dau^zhlcr  of 
karlcs^  Earl  of  Jx*nnox,  by  Elizabeth,  sislcr  of  ^^  dliam  Caven- 
iah,  flr^t  Earl  of  Devonshire  (of  that  I'amily).     The  character  of 
ais  unfortunate  princess  has  been  beautifully  drawn  by  I^odge,  iu 
liis  '  Illustrations  of  British  History;*!  and  a  particnlar  account  of 
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ihe  flight  oflhis  couple  is  lobe  found  in  a  Idler  in   Winwood'i  M 
inorittls/     For  ihis  marria*»e,   (he  king  comniiUed  Sewnour  t«.»  lli« 
To\^er,  and  conluicil  LaiK  Arabella  to  her  lionse  at  iligligalr.   llrf 
liusband  escaped  to  Dunkirk  ;   and  she,  mnking  an  uliciiipl  lu  fi»U 
low  liini,  was  overtaken,  and  lierself  also  committed  t<>  ihc  Tow 
Theru  she  languished  till  her  death,  in  1615,  without  i»9UC, 
prison  in  which  her  husband's  granduiothcr  had  died,  in  1^07, 
a  similar  ofieuce.      Six  >ears  afterwards,  her  husband   succc 
his   grandfather  as   Earl  of  Hertford  ;    and   muiried^    ^ 
Frances,  eldest  sister,   and    fnially   coheir   of   Robert    1> 
Eail  of  Essex,  the  parliament's  general.     The  part  he  took  in  liic 
civil  wars  ma)  be  found  in  Lord  Clarendon-     He  lived  to  sec  ih« 
restoration  ;  received   the  garter  at  Canterbury  on  tJic  27lli  Mar, 
IGCO,  on  the  king's  wav  to  London;  and  was  immediately  re* 
stored,  bv  an  act  of  parliament,   to   the  Dukedom  of  Sommet^ 
after  a  suspension  of  an  hundred  and  eight  vears  ;  but  be  survived 
only  live  months — till  October  2-llh  following,  when  Jie  expired  at 
a  great  age.     His  gramlson,  William,   lliird  Duke  oi  ScJOTcrxef, 
died  Kj/l,  aged  twenty;  and  left  a  sister  and  heir,   l-ad*  Lli/a- 
belli   Seymour,  married  to   I'homas   Bruce,   Earl   of  Ay\c&bur>, 
whose  great-grandson  and  heir  was  James  lirydges,  last    Duke 
of  Chandos,  who   died  iu    J/H*),  s.p.m.       But    the    male    line 
of  ihc   issue  of  the   prolector-dnke,    by  Anne  Stanhope,  did  not 
end  with  Duke  \\  illiani  in  ]f)71.      He  had  an  uncle,  John,  fourth 
duke ;  who  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  Lord  Seymour,  of  Trott* 
bridge,  nephew  to  William,  die  restored  duke  ;  and  be,   by  hb 
brother  Charles,  called  the  proud  dukf,  who  died   in   1748,  aC 
tlie  age  of  eighty-seven,  and   was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Duke 
Algernon,   who  only  sunived  till  17^>0,  leaving  a  daughter  and 
heir,  married  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.    Then  it  was  that  Sir  Edvranl 
•Seymour,  heir-male  of  the  prctcctor-dnke,  by  his  tirsl  wife,  CtfiW 
ritte  FiUoij  succeeded  to  the  dukedom — which  now  coniiftMa  in 
his  line.** 

The  will  of  Henry  VHL,  who  had  the  power,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  nominate  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  vvtio  exf^ 
cutcd  this  provision  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  his  youngest  sistrr, 
the  Princess  Mary,  in  default  of  hi;*  own  issue,  made  this  (]ue»- 
tjoned  marriage  of  I^dy  Frances  Grey  with  the  Earl  of  MertTord 
a  matter  of  intense  interest,  both  to  the  crown  and  to  many  noble 

il  U  *itil,  *  the  had  a  grrat  facitky  in  poetry,  and  wa»  clalroraltly  covrvmnt 
Ute  UuM*.*  Wc  may  »X*,o  refer  to  a  Tfr>'  iulrresling  and  toucbing  arlid*  in  lb* 
Serin  nf  D'UnrliS  ruiitMilirt  of  LilcratniT, 
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houses.     'File  Princess  Mary  Tudor  having  left  another  daughter 
and  coheir,  uiarried  to  Henry  Clitfonl,  liiirl  of  (Juniberland,  \vlioso.] 
mam'age  was  iu  all  respects  regular  aud  umiispute<l — this  added  lai 
tlic  Jealousies  and  contlicting  interests  of  parties.   The  book  called 
Dofnuin*8  Conference,  written  by  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  blew  up  tha 
flauie.      Ferdiiiundo,  Earl  of  Derby,  the  grandson  and  heir  of  the 
Couiites!)  of  Cuiiibeiland,  a  man  of  illustrious  funiily,  high  rank] 
large  estates,   elegant   accomplishments^   genius,   and   the   mosi 
anu.ible  virtues,  drew  the   eyes  and   hopes  of  a   large  party  u[ 
hiui  ;  and  is  supposed  tu  have  fallen  a  victim  to   poison,  becauso< 
ho  declined  to  pursue  the  paths  of  ambition  opened  to  him.     Hi 
lell  liirec  daughters,  his  coheirs,  married  to  tirey   I^rydges,  \a 
Chandos, — John    Egerlon,    Earl    of   Bridgewutcr, — and    Hem 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, — to  whom,  of  course,  it  convc 
the  hiuhe^t   blood   of  the   kingdom   inherited    by  subjects.     'J'he 
present  heirs  and  representatives  of  this  blood,  are  tJte  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  ami  the  Marquis  of  Hn:Sling8.      It  is 
true  that  it.  is  the  custom  to  consider  principally  the  male  line  in 
the  respect  accortled  to  antiquity  and  lustre  of  family  ;  but  there 
ts  always   a   mixed  regard  to  great  splendour  (»f  female  descent, 
and  esj>eiially  when  il  is  grafted  on  an  old  historic  name :   for  so 
it  is,  that  there  is  something  of  a  spell   in  a  name  consecrated  iu 
the  annals  of  moa*  roinanttc   ages,  of  which  t!ie  imagination  has 
*  ample  room  to  trace  the  characters/  that  not  the  strongest  blaze 
of  renown  attached  to  the  personal  virtues  of  our  own  times  can 
supply.      A  new  name  may  statid  on  merits  of  its  own,  sufficient 
to   satisfy  any  appetite  for  glory  ;    but  it  is  of  a  ditfercnt  quality, 
and  has  a  dilferent  effect  on  the  people. 

The  Seymours  remind  us  of  the  cuiious  fate  of  another  great 
lnMisey  to  whose  intrigues  the  protector-duke  fell  a  sacrifice.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  tiubulent  ch^iracter  of  John  Ditdloy,  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  There  have  been  great  disputes  as  to  the 
origin  of  his  father  Edmund,  which  even  to  this  day  are  not  en- 
tirely cleared  up.  Dugduie  could  not  satisfy  himself  about  it. 
'I'he  family  asserted  Edmund's  tathcr  to  have  been  a  younger  son 
of  the  Sutlons,  LonLs  Dudley,  and  thence  to  have  taken  the  name 
of  IhuUcij.  His  enemies  preleuiled  that  his  father  was  son  of 
a  low  n»echanic.  The  difficulty  is,  to  conceive  that  there  could 
be  any  opening  for  doubt,  if  so  near  a  descent  from  this  noble 
house  was  true;  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  proofs  of  such 
a  61iation  (then  williin  memory)  must  have  been  decUive,  and 
within  the  reach  of  e vers  honest  genealogist.  The  name  of  Dud' 
Ivy,  however,  coupled  with  Emjyson,  was  odious  to  the  people,  on 
account  of  their  great  oppressions  in  collecting  the  public  revenue^ 
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and  they  both  loet  their  heads.  Among  the  »u6rerer8  by  their 
tortion  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  W  illiarn  Capcl,  ance<tt»r  of  L 
tlssex.  Edmund  Dudley  had  mafried  a  noble  heiicsiSy  i£li 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Lisle,*  by  Eli/abrdi, 
coheir  of  Thomas  Talb^Jt,  Viscount  Lisle;  and  Julin 
the  son,  thus  obtained  a  peerage,  and  was  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  NortJmmberland,  the  earldom  of  tliat  county  liring  at 
tliat  time  forfeited  by  ihe  Percys.  At  last,  tliis  powi^rl'ul  duke 
asfiired  to  put  his  family  on  tlie  throue,  by  tlie  maciMMql'  Im» 
son,  l«ord  Guilford  Dudley,  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  gr«iKkbii(^blcr 
of  the  Princess  Mai'y  Tudor,  and  sister  to  Lady  Cadteriike  Grey. 
who  ran  av\-ay  wiili  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  result  of  ibeM 
attempts  is  well  known  ;  imd  that  the  father,  the  •on,  aad  lb* 
amiable  Lady  Jaue,  all  lost  dicir  lives  on  the  scafToldu 

Qiieeu  Ehzahetli  renlored  the  duke's  eldest  mm, 
Dudley,  to  die  earldom  of  Waiwick,  an<l  created 
son,  Robert,  Earl  of  I^'iccsler.  The  frighiful  story 
bitious  and  unprincipled  man  is  known  to  all  the  world;  aiid  tbo 
tragedy  of  Cumnor,  and  the  splendours  of  KenUworiA,  ar«  ■■ 
familiar  to  the  readerji  of  romance  as  of  history.  Hut  tbete  it 
another  sad  ]>art  of  this  proud  courtier's  life  not  so  often  dwelt  up<jn. 
The  Earl,  before  he  married  I_^ttice  Knollis,  the  widow  of  l»fd 
£&sex,  IS  said  to  have  privately  married  Douglas  *siw|Si>i4j.  ibc 
daughter  of  John.  Lord  Shetf)ield,  who  died  in  1658,  by  wbon  be 
had  a  son,  Robert  Dudley  At  Lord  Essex's  death,  in  1576,  (not 
without  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison,  administered  by  the 
procurement,)  this  private  marriage  became  an  obstacle 
schemes  he  now  entertained ;  he  chose,  iherefoic.  to  deuy  il,j 
bastardise  his  only  son.  The  whole  ad'air  is  r«-Uted  by  G«i 
Holies, t  and  also  detailed  in  a  lonf;  note  to  the  Dudlcj^n  lli6 
Biographia  Britanuica.  Tliis  son.  Sir  Robert  Dudlej,  wIk»  wm 
a  man  of  genius  and  science,  of  a  high  spirit  and  romantic  clia* 
meter,  always  asserted  his  legitimacy,  and  struggled  ihrottab  lb* 
whole  of  King  James's  reign  to  get  possession  of  hia  Itemlilary 
eatatcai  and  honours,  but  in  vain.  He  at  last  retirvd  to  norMa» 
•od  was  created  a  duke  of  the  Holy  Empire.  He  now  tiirnt^ 
kis  science  to  practical  account ;  drnmed  the  maivhra  btftwiaa 
Ptifa  and  the  sea ;  and  rendered  Leghorn  ouc  of  die  iir&t  |»orto  nf 
tlie  world.    He  left  tive| daughters,  his  cobctrs,  by  Alice,  df^ghtuf 
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*  'J'hiK  iMrny  wa«  Utelr  cUim«<)  by  Sir  iu\tn  ^ 
nnuria^,  when  a  gntt  deal  of  etirtova  ttultcr  w.. 
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t  *  Muimir*  of  Itie  F*niibn  of  Hpllcft,  Caveulikha  H«rW^  ttc,'  jfttbl 
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of  Sir  TbomiH   Leish,    of  Stoneley,   in    Warwickshire,  whom 
Charles  l,»   feeliiiir  the  hardship  of  Sir  Robert    DuHley's   case^ 
crested  Duchexn  Dudley.    When  Charles  Talbot.  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  at  Home,  he  marrie<l  Atlclhida,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis Paliotti,  of  bolugiia,  deitcendcd  by  her  mother  from  tliis  Sir 
Robert  Dudle^^  who  always  called  himself />«^e  of  Northumf>er~ 
land.    She  survived  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbun,-,  without  issue.    The 
daughter  of  John    Dudley,    Duke   of  Northumberland,  sister  of^ 
Robert,   Earl   of  Leicester,  was   innnied   to   Sir   Henry  Svdnev^ 
K.G.,  and  was  mother  to  the   celebrated   Sir  Philip   Sydney — s 
singular  contrast  to  his  uncle  in  mind  and  heart.     Robert  Sydney,^ 
Sir   Philip's  younger  brother,  was,  by   King  James  I.,  created 
peer,  ami  afterwards  promoted  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester.    Tl 
nobleman  seems,  tlierefore,  to  have  considered  Sir  Robert  DudleyJ 
illegitimate,  by  taking  on  himself  the  representalion  of  the  Dtidle/ 
family ;  but  it  niu$t  be  remembered,  that  this  assumption  was  not 
disinterested.     When  the  Sydneys   were  thus  displaying  on  their 
shields,  their  windows,  their  lowers,  and  their  tombs,  nil  the  chi— i 
ralrous  infiignia  of  the  Dudleys,  Greys,  Talbots,  Beauchnmps^  ant 
Ltisles,  they  must  have  felt  occasional  annoyance  at  the  name  of  ! 
Robert   Dudley  and   his   daughters;   ami  the  genuine  feeling 
gramletir  for  tlic  glories  of  I'enshurst  must  now  and  then  hav* 
trembled  and  turned  pale  at  its  doubtful  rights.      Hut  the  uobilil 
of  the  Sydneys  was  gilded  by  their  personal  tulenti  and  virttie», 
built  on  a  venerable  name. 

We  now  come  to  the  Greyg.  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  1 
set,  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Cicely  Bonville,  soi 
of  Sir  John  Grey,  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1464,  b; 
£tizabeth  WoHevile,  (who  afterwards  became  consort  of  Kinj 
Edward  IV.)  had  issue,  by  Elizabe-th  Wottou,  four  sons.  He 
Grey,  eldest  son,  was  thini  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  he  married  Ladj 
FnxKts  BraiKlon,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Charles  Brandoi 
Duke  of  Sufft>lk.  by  the  Princtfss  Mary  Tudor,  daugluerof  Kingi 
Henry  VIL,  and  had  by  her  three  daughters,  his  colieirs — Lady 
J«ne  Grey,  Lady  Calhrrinc.  who  ran  away  with  the  E;trl 
Hertford,  and  Lady  Mary.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Suliolk,  u 
Oct.  1.551,  by  Edward  VI.,  who  was  his  second  <-ousin  ;  and  lhrc< 
J^^n  afterwJinls,  implit-iling  himself  in  the  scheme  for  mining  hii 
dMgfater  to  the  throne,  was  beheaded,  and  hi?*  honours  and  estate 
wrre  forfeited.  'Huis  thiH  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Grr 
were  excludtrd  front  their  rank  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elii 
bcth;  but  King  James,  on  his  accession,  16()3,  revived  it,  I 
creating  Sir  Henry  Grry,  of  Pergo,  in  Essex,  (son  of  LonI  Joi 
Grey,  the  dakeV  brotber,)  «  baroir,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Orey 
'  Groby 
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Croby ;    and  his  grandson  Henry  was  creoted  Earl  of  Slamfor 
l6'2S  ;  and  ihiis  !he  family  survives  to  this  da);. 

Uut  no  sooner  was  the  Grohy  branch  restored,   than  aoot 
illustrious   branch,  the   Greyjt  af  W'tUort,  fell   for  ever.      Arth 
Lord  Grey  of  U'ilton,    LortI   Deputy  of  Ireland,    (ihe   paLroi 
Spenser  the  poet,)  and  William,  Lord  Grey,  his   father,  a  f^U 
soldier,  had  made  a  conspicuous  iigure  during  the  ()ue«ii*s  rvis;i 
but  Tlionias,  Lord  Grey,  the  son  of  I^rd  Arthur,  was  involved 
Kaleigh's  plot,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  died  lliere.     \i\\h 
tiie  favourite,  got  a  grant  of  part   of  his  estates  iu    Uuckiu»W;u 
shire.     Philip,  the  eccentric    Duke  of  Wharton,  whose  auc<!slor 
inherited  other  pans,  wasted   them  in  follies  so  egregious,  as 
only  be  assigned  to  insanity.     A  third  branch  of  this  numerous 
celebrated  family,  the  Greys,  Eails  of  Ktnl,  having  neuily  ruini 
tlieir  property  by  gaming,  lived  in  obscurity  during  a  great  pari 
the  queen's   reign,  and  declined  to  assume   their  title  ;    but  aft^ 
wards,  having  recovered  their  estates   by   frugality,  ^e^unJed 
rank  in  lo7l  ;  and  were   promoted  to  a  dukedom  in    l'»i>lf 
person  of  Henry,  thuteenlh  Eail  of  Kent,  who  died  wiiIkii 
viving  iTifi^  issue  in  1740.     Tiie  aunt   of  Lords  Gnmlliau  and 
Godcrich,  created  Countess  de  Grey,  is  heir  of  this  duke. 

The  great   house    of  Perry  were  strikingly  inirorluiiatc  duriug 
the  reigns  of  the  Tndors,  and,  indeed,  long  before.     'I'heir 
lor,  Josceliit  de  Lovain^  a  younger  son  of  the  ancient   Pha^ 
Brabant,  and  brother  of  Adelicia,  second  consort  of  our  H< 
married,  in  1  l'J2,  Agnes  de  Percy ^  the  heiress  of  a  greal 
baron,  seated  at  Topcliffc  and  Spofford,in  Yorkshire,  on  coi>dii 
that   her  male  posterity  should  bear  the  name  of  Percy.     T 
son  Henry  was  great  grandfather  of  Henry,  Lord   Percy,  mii 
nioned  to  parliament,  Ky(»,  whose  great  grandson,  Henry,  foui 
Lord  Percy,  was  created  Lurl   of  Northumberland,    1377,  at 
coronation  of  Richard  H.    He  was  slain  at  Bramham  Moor,  lA 
His  sou,   Henry,    Lord   Percy,  {Hotspur,)  had  already  fallca 
Shrewsburj-,  in    140,').     Henry,  second  earl,  son  of  Hotspur,  i 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Si.  Albau's,  1455  ;  and  his  son,  Henry,  tUi 
earl,  was  hiain  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  146l.     His  son,   lleni 
fourth  earl,  was  murdered  by  an  insuirectionary  mob,  at  'nnr»l 
in  Vorkshiic,  148«),:J  Henrv  V  11,    Henry,  filth  eurl,  died  a  luiuj 
death,  li'27;  but  his  second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  was  exrcuUi 
lo.'i?,  for  his  concern  in  Ask's  rebellion.     Henrj-,   sixth  carl, 
iirst  lover  of  Queen  Amie  Dolcyne,  died,  15:^7,  issueievs;  and 
iionoui»  were  .suspended  for  twenty  years  by  the  attaiudcr  of 
biodirr,  Sir  Thonias  Percy,  in  1^:57,  already  mcnlioucd  ;  dur   ^ 
M'hich  time  tlic   family  had  tlie  mortttication  to  s«e  the  dukedom* 
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ef  Northumberland  conferred  on  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Wanvick. 
But  this  uublouiun  being  aUaiuted.  \od3,  the  latldoiii  uus  rebtured 
to  Thomas  Percy,  llie  son  of  the  attainted  Sir  Thomas,  who  be- 
came fteventh  Karl  of  Northumberland.  Such  a  Ions  succeasioii 
of  Violent  deaths,  closed  by  attainder  and  Ions  of  such  great  and 
venerable  honours,  were  calculated  to  adford  a  lesson  of  caution  :uid 
love  of  quiet,  when  once  the  preciout»  boon  of  restoration  taok 
place,  which  would  have  seemed  to  be  irresistible.  Uut  all  was 
lost  upon  him:  aa  early  ns  the  2d  of  Eli/abcth,  this  restored  earl 
grew  di.scontcnted,  that  William,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  anexcclleut 
and  e^iperienced  commander,  was  made  Warden  of  the  Middle  and 
£ast  Marches.  Still,  however^  be  did  not  lose  the  favour  of  the 
court ;  and  the  Garter  was  conferred  on  him.  In  I068,  he  joined 
the  strong  faction  of  nobles  against  Secretary  Cecil.  In  this  year, 
he  and  Charles  Nevile,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  were  at  the  head  of 
great  northern  insurrection,  where  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton- 
CJonyers,  (ancestor  of  Lord  Grantley,)  accompanied  by  his  tive 
sons,  erected  and  lx)re  the  banner  of  the  Cross — an  incident  em- 
blazoned in  one  of  the  tinest  passages  of  Wordsworth'^  poetry. 
The  insurgent  force  retreated  before  the  Queen's  troops,  under  the 
Karls  of  Sussex  and  Warwick.  Northumberland  tied  to  Scotland, 
was  betrayed,  conhned  in  i^ochleven  Castle,  and  delivered  up  by 
Morton  to  Lord  Hunsdou,  for  a  large  bribe,  m  July,  Io7-;  and 
being  conveyed  to  York,  was  beheaded  there  in  August  followiug. 
He  left  only  daughters,  of  whom  Lady  Lucy,  w  ife  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  was  mother  of  the  too  celebrated  Venctia,*  Lady  Digby, 
^'ifc  of  Sir  Kenetm,  His  brother,  Henry  Percy,  was  allowed,  in 
right  of  the  new  entail,  to  succeed  as  eighdi  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. In  1383,  this  eail,  stUI  blind  to  his  family  sufferings,  entered 
into  the  intrigues  ni  favour  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  being 
imprisoned  in  tlie  Tower,  committed  suicide  on  the  '2Ut  of 
Jane.  His  son,  Henry,  ninth  earl,  memorable  for  the  charge  of 
being  privy  to  the  gunpowder  plot,  1005,  grounded  on  tlie  pa- 
tronage he  had  af)'orded  to  Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  a  relative  whose  exact  connexion  in  blood  is  not 
known,!  was  conluied  in  the  Tower  for  iifteen  years  and  upwards, 
till  HJ^iO,  whi?re  he  showed  himself  a  great  encouiager  of  literature 
and  science,  and  kept  a  table  for  several  learned  men.  This  long 
imprisonment  did  not  break  his  spirit ;  for,  on  his  release,  hearing 
that  Buckingham,  tlie  favourite,  bad  six  horses  to  his  coach,  he 
put  eight  to  his  own,  and  passed  through  the  city  of  London  to 

*  Sec  Attbrej't  ll«nigir  of  het,  tod  th«  v«ry  curtou  Uf«  of  Sir  KcMlm,  puUisbcd 
UU  fear. 

f  Set  iIm  brtDch  of  the  Cambridfv  Pcrcyi  recorded  io  Mutf  r*4  UJstory  of  lliu«t 

Cult*(*. 
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Balli  ill  tills  pompous  manner,  to  the  admliution  of  the  people. 
then  lolired  to  Pelworih,  Lepti«p  great  hospitality  tli£jT,mful  i 
at  this  ceiLbrntcdstal  of  the  1.a>\ am- Percys  in  Ki-'J^.  Of  Im 
Algernon,  tentli  carl,  and  the  purl  he  tuok  in  the  rcbelboDt 
Clurcnduii  has  spitk«u  su  t'ullv,  thut  it  i&  unncccAsarv  to  lepei 
iU^  He  dit'd  in  \ii6H  His  son,  Jmcelinr,  elrvrnlh  aikt  laot  cu)» 
survived  his  father  not  two  years,  dying  on  hia  travels  at  Ti 
2Ut  of  MaVt  1670.  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  his  only  daughter 
heir,  married  Charles  Seymour,  (called  the  proud,)  Dulieof; 
meiset;  whose  son,  Algernon,  was  the  last  of  the  male 
dunts  of  the  protector-dnke,  by  hia  second  wife,  Anne  Stankopc. 
and  whose  daughter  and  heir  t  married  Sir  Hugh  SnutKvots, 
was  grandmother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norihumberlatid.  'f 
seven  out  of  twelve  died  violent  deaths — and  thus  came  to  an 
tiie  male  line  of  diis  once  Hourislilng  and  nunienius  fajniK. 

Charles  ATerfVe,  the  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland  of  that  most 
cicnl  and  most  histotic  family,  being  engaged  with  the  Eari 
Norlhumberlund,  in  the  northern  insurrection,  K>6h,  tied  to 
land,  wlieuce  he  found  means  to  convey  iuniMrU  to  tlic  >i< 
lands,  where  he  died  under  attainder  abool  lc>d4,  l«amg 
danghtei-s.  A  claim  to  the  earldom  was  made  by  some  of  ike 
oolluteral  male  branches,  but  wilhout  sucoess.  {See  Lord  Coke'9 
Mfports.)  SirThomaii  Fane  having  married  ihoheiveaaaf  llMLorii 
Abergavenny,  tliat  family  umk  die  title  of  Weatmorekfld 
elevation  to  an  earldom  by  King  James  I. 

.  Tlie  illustrious  house  of  Cuurlcnay  of  Englaitd  (1 
connexion  with  the  piincoly  house  of  tliat  name  liM 
oriticised  by  Gibbon  in  the  digression  introduced  into  bit 
tory  regarding  that  branch   of  the  royal  famdy  of  Eranoa) 
created    Eurls    of   Vevfrnshire,    I3.*]5,    <)     Edward    III*,    fofl^ 

two  years  In-fore  tlie  Percys  were  raised  to  an  eajldom.  TbttS 
also,  like  the  Percys,  ouae  oo|niiio«ly  to  violeot  ^Dda.  TIkibw^ 
MxUi  Eail  of  Devonshire,  woa  boheadGd  146l2,  being  lalbM  prW 
aoner  at  the  battle  of  Towlon.  His  brother,  Hcnry^  acvcndi 
vea  licheadcd  14ti(i,  in  the  cause  of  ihe  depnsrd  kin-:  *'  —  ^  V 
lits  brother,  John,  eighth  earl,  was  slajn  at  the  batii 

•   lilt  bro(her-iri-law,  Itul>ert  S^dncv,  Carl  oi  l^ir«9ler,  in  a  Itder  4t1ad  thm  fSftfc 
Saplrmbcr.  \f*f**J,  u^rilhe^e  b^auhfut  exprc«alan«  to  hlm:-^ 

'  Ot  Ihc  fvw  p«r«on*  Ihst  I  nmitdrrtn  tllM  «r«rW,  ym^  l0PaiW|»lfltt  Wm  RMMI 
ivaliun;  «ad  of  Iht  few  thtiig*  I  i«iuc  m  iltii  )ifp,  9W  IVW  ■  plana  by  im 
mail  bl|fa  d^f»c    1  mi  %  cry  trixlrrt>f  «o  paidMatotr  iHnut  Uic  oimm 

oflh^oM  ferth«  (oodof  mail Vj  anil  ihf  <  1  fl  tfit  Mber  lor  mv»wnc« 

T)  '  \9t  bow   n«arly  «iikc  i%  I'lo  gcijuuii:  Uii(uaK«  <>t  abU  and  fnliii^  « 

a!  'f  n««rljr  lwi>  ccnlunvik. 

.   -lit,  .il    ll.iL^     \Urr-..,n     Kr.n^irr      P^t  v>:,,ril,      i..  .-       r... 

Sir  W, 

d>UffUt«f 
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1471.  Sir  Edward,  gnmdBon  of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of 
b,  (second  son  of  kdward.  irr^ndson  of  Hugh,  second' 
)  WM  restored  to  ihe  rarldoni  of  Uevonshire,  1  Henry  V  II., 
i*aa  father  nf  U  illiam,  tenth  earl,  wlio  married  the  joiingi^ 
dkivgbter  of  King  Edward  IV. — a  most  unfottuuuu:  match  for  him, 
SB  II  «u  the  cnuae  o(  his  beiug  kept  in  pri9on  Bcveml  }eai*s  bj 
King  Henry  \n.;  of  hi»  son's  being  bebetded  by  King  Henry 
Viil.  ;  and  his  grami^ion's  bemg  a  pfMoner  almost  ail  hiM  hfe; 
XiOfii  Bacoo  remarking  ihnt  the  king  ^v as  raMi%ed  to  depress  at! 
thr  <httt"  persons  uf  xiiv  line  of  York,  This  earl  was  imprisoned 
from  i60*2  uU  die  kings  death,  1509.  He  died  151 1.  His  son, 
livary,  «icv(-nth  Karl  of  DevnAshirCf  was  created  Marquess  of 
ncler,  15125  ;  and  v,n»  beheaded  for  treason  15^7.  His  son  Henry 
was  rejulored  aa  twelfth  enri,  and  secoiKi  nii!U}uea!i,  by 
y,  \J).i:i.  Holinshed  sars  that  llu- queen  had  cast  her 
eyes  Vpon  faiai  with  some  degree  of  ailection  ;  but  finding  he  pre- 
fiwred  her  Meter,  tlie  Princess  LulizabeUi,  she  looked  upon  tliem 
with  an  evil  eye  exer  after.  Mary  sent  him  to  the  Tower  ;  but  he 
wa»  reh?fMed  by  the  intercession  of  king  Philip.  He  then  re- 
ived to  go  beyond  the  sea,  where  he  fell  sick  at  Padua,  and 
died — not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  4th  October,  15(i6.  From 
iMMhw  yemm  of  age  he  had  searcely  enjoyed  two  years  of  liberty. 
BJi  great  eatiite  was  divided  among  the  tour  sibters  of  his  grand- 
liltber.  Hie  male  p05teril_v  remained  at  Powderhamt  in  the  de- 
acendanis  of  Sir  Pluhp  Courtenay,  sixth  son  of  the  ifnond  earl.- 
This  Sir  Philip  was  apnointeti  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1383,  and  died  1403.  Hi»  :ion.  Sir  John  Courtenay,  was  great- 
grandfaliier  of  Sir  William,  called  ihe  Great,  who  died  1535,  and 
was  grandfathrr  of  diat  Sir  V\  illiam  wlto,  being  one  of  those  who 
widertook  to  carry  over  settlers  for  tlie  better  planting  nf  Ireland 
in  1585,  laid  the  fcMindation  of  tbe  great  estate  hi  that  kingiloin 
■ayaycd  bv  his  poaterity;  and  who  died  in  UlSO,  aged  seventj^if 
seven.  ilia  son  Fninris  wn«  great-grand  father  of  ^r  W  lUiais 
Courteoay,  whose  sou.  Sir  Wilham,  was  restored  to  the  peeragi* 
l>y  tbe  title  of  Visroimt  Courtenay^  !^  April,  176^  ;  and 
a  few  weeks  afilerwards. 

Tbe  great  family  of  '  ,  with  the  Neviles,  were  th«r 

avals  of  the  Percys  in   t  ui  suflfered  so  much  for  the* 

house  oi  LancBBler,  that  Uiey  were  highlv  fatuiired  hy  t}ie  Tudors, 
aod  were  adnuioed  to  the  rauk  uf  Ear U  of  Cmnberland,  15^5*-| 
Tbctr  story  has  of  late  been  rendered  poptlar  by  the  clof|tiei 
romantic  detays  of  tlwi»  from  the  pen  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Whit 
ker  itt  his  History  of  Craaea;  aod  the  Sluphrrd  Lordf  aboi 
all,  has  brcR  immortiiiBrd  by  Mr.   Wordsworth  in  one  of  tin 
liiiett  l^ricit  m  the  language.     Tbe  unstained  antiquity  of  thi 
race  :  their  vast  estates ;  their  feudal  uplendour 


U 
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actions,  their  cnteq)rising  spirit,  and  accomplished  niinch ;  lol- 
dicrs, — philosophers, — maritime  discoveicrs, — ihc  sharers  umI 
rivals  ol  llie  royal  blood,  they  dwell  upon  the  memory  with  an  un- 
fading radiance.  The  marriage  of  Henry,  second  earl,  wiili  Lady 
Eleanor  Brandon,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  PrinceiiS  Nfaiy 
Tudor,  for  home  reason  not  explained,  does  not  appear  to  have 
raised  the  same  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Queen  Kltzabeth  as 
the  runaway  alliance  of  her  cousin  Lady  Catherine  Cirey  with 
the  Earl  of  Hertford.*  The  Earl  of  Derby,  however,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  this  descent,  by  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 

Thomas  Manners,  Earl  of  Itutland,  so  created  1325,  WM  soM 
of  George  Manners  Lord  Itooj,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  by  Anne  Plantagenet,  sister  of  King 
Edward  IV. ;  but  notwithstanding  this  alliance  with  the  boitw  of 
York,  the  EarU  of  Rutland  were  not  oppressed  by  llie  Tador*. 
The  daughter  of  this  earl  was  the  first  wife  of  George  TalboC, 
Earl  of  Shrcw&bury,  who,  in  his  second  wife's  lime,  ha«l  tbe  cd#^ 
tody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  committed  to  him. 

John  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suiiolk,  having  married  snolber 
sister  of  King  Edward  IV.,  the  fate  of  tiiis  family,  on  the  ac<U- 
aion  of  the  Tudors,  ia  marked  by  attainders  and  blood. 

bir  Hiihard  Pole  (of  another  family)  uiairied  Margaret,  Com- 
tess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  (ieor«;e,  Duke  of  Clarence,  ukI 
was  beheaded  1541.  Her  sou,  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  filled  • 
busy  pari  at  this  lime. 

The  families  who  flourished  most  in  Elizabeth**  reign  did  nut 
partake  (at  least  not  nearly)  of  the  royal  blood.     The  Vem^  Karll 
oi  Oxford,  which  had   for  ages  been   the  most  ancient  ems\dom^ 
the  kingdom  at  that  time  8ur\i%iiig,  were  indeed  greatly  curtatletl 
in  their  estates;  but   Earl   Edward,  die   poet,  made  ammds 
his  genius   and   accomplishments,  and  by  his   marriage   milk 
.  daughltT    of    Burleigh.       Nuunton    has    given    lively    cha 
of  the    successful  career  of  the  Lord   Treasurer   Powfeil, 
ouis  of  Winchester,   and  Herbert^  l-larl  of  Pembroke  ;  the  i 
l)fvercvTe$,   Earls  of  Essex,   father  and   son,   are   fumilinr  lo 
and  the  memory  of  Ratrfijfe,    EjiI   of  Sussex,   will    always 
cherished  from  the  beautiful  portiait  drawn  by  Lridge.     Of 
tiiirly-nJiie  barons,  sixteen   belonged    to  the  Plantaotuel  dyn»*ly, 
and  wtrc  not  of  any  great  personal  eminence ,  unless  the  Grf^ 
fVilton,  the  BlounU  and  the   Cobltarm  ;  but  almost  all  otf 
were  of  venerable  anticjuily,  and  poe-sessed  that  sort  of  feudal 
perty,   which,    unless  counteracted  hv  gross    mitcunduct, 
respect  and  the    wiUing   submidsiou  uf  the  claH^^.i   beneath  tbv 
Tlwr  i|uecn*ii  reserve   in  conferring   the  pti 

*  Mt.  lUllini  tiax  r«l«tfd  ibis  tffur  il  Icogtb  in  vol.  i.  vi  u>>  tonitu.  («im.     o<« 
U>rgrav«'i  tttw  7V«c<«. 
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Tua(ter  of  common  remark.     Of  the  three  on  whom  she  beslo>ved 
il  cariv  in  htr  reign,  two  vererclaleH  to  her  on  llie  mother's  sideflli 
— SadcrilU  and  Carey  ;  and  Sf.  John,  by   Beaufort,  her  paternal'l 
grandmother;  but   they  were  all   the    repre-^entatives  of  enuueira 
famihc^,  and  Sackvillc,  especially,  was  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  audi 
a  poel  of  sublime  genius.     Cofnpton  was  the   head  of  a  feudaM 
family,  very  ancient,  and  of  a  vast  estate ;  he  possessed  manorftl 
in  tHcnty  counties, — a  property  which,   if  united  in  the    preseiiM 
day,  would,  it  is  said,  be  the  greatest  in  llie  kingdom.     The  other* 
three  were,  the   laborious   and   wise  minister,  Sir   William  Ceci^. 
Mho  won  the  boon  by  a  life  of  the  ntost  painful  und  unexampled 
services;  TVo rrey»,  a  brave  soldier;   and    l»nl    William   Howard. 
J>ir  Hobert  Sydney,  the  illustrious  Raleigh,  and  other  powerful- 
iiten,  aspired  in  vain  to   this  rank  during  the  politic  queen's  life. 
She  deemed  even  the  honour  of  knighthood  a  sufficient  distinction. 
IJut  she  went  further  :   she  had  the   ungenerous   |)olicy  of  endea- 
vouring to  weaken  the  power  of  her  hereditary  peers,  by  taking, 
advantage  of  their  hospitnhty  to  impoverish  them. 

Kin*  Jameck  ascended  tlie  throne  with  different  feelings,  and  a 
character  most  contrasted  to  Elizabeth's.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  his  great  profusion  of  honours  ;  and  what  is  worse,  and  quite 
unpardonahle,  f<»r  pulling  them  up  to  sale  The  truth  of  this 
latter  charge,  in  certain  instances,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  can*- 
iiot  be  doubted,  when  we  read  the  facts  related  in  '  GercavG 
HoUeni  Memoin ;'  but  the  accusation  of  profuseness  has  been 
pressed  with  un  inconsiderate  severitv.  Tlie  queen  had  certainly 
been  too  sparing ;  and  the  new  monarch  ascended  the  throne 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  both  impossible  and  un- 
visc  lo  pursue  the  same  policy,  even  had  it  been  prudent  in  his 
predecessor.  He  owed  rewards  lo  diose  who  fucililated  his  esta- 
bhtihment  in  a  crown,  to  which  there  were  many  dangerous  ob- 
stacles— now  forgot — but  which  then  rendered  his  title  precarious. 
il  is  true  thai  he  made  ten  barons  ut  once;  but  his  choice  could 
not  be  called  in  question,  or  ascribed  to  corrupt  motives.  These 
were  that  nbU-  fituW^inan,   Secn-larj  Cecil,   Egerhiif  lord  keeper, 

I Sir  Robert  Si/ditfij^   Sir  Edward   H'^otfon,  Sir  John  Harrit>s(on, 

^^f/Grry  of  Groby,  mmi  uf  the  attainted  Lord  John  Orey,  Sir  W  illiam 
^mjCnotvlysj  Sir  U  illium  Spencer  uf  Altliorpe,  Sir  .lohn  Petrf,  and 
■  tiir  Richard  FiV/UTt,  restored  to  the  title  of  Say  and  Sele.  All 
F  ihe^e  were  of  hi'»h>ric  families,  and  men  of  grenl  |>ersoi»al  weight. 
Nearly  ftt  the  same  tinie,  Gerard  of  Gerai"d's  Bromley,  Grey  of 
,^Vcrk©,  SUiJthnpe  o(  Harrington,  Arundrl  of  Wardour,  Cavenr 
of  ChntJtworth,  and  Sir  George  Cnrew,  an  able  diplomatist, 
elevatrd  lo  the  peerage.  The  km^  was  for  some  time 
ug  of  tlte  i.lnelisli  peerage  to  his  own  countrymen ;  but 
lie  grautttl  it  lo  llumc;  Hay,   Bruce,  Ramsay,  the  Dukes  of 
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iLeniiox  and  Haniiltou.  His  favourite,  Robert  Car,  «n 
due  time  loaded  with  luiglish  honours  aiid  Engluh  eitalet. 
John  IltdleSf  a  Nolliugharushtre  knight  of  great  estate,  ami 
paraonal  spirit  aud  abilities,  but  sprung  from  a  cil 
liiiBselE'  a  burony  aud  an  eaildoni,  aud  laid  die  foundataou  c^ 
great  power  of  the  Pelhams,  wliich,  in  the  last  eeoturj, 
aided  to  ruW  the  state.  Sir  William  Cavendi&h,  aepbcvr 
£arl  of  Devonshire,  was  confirmed  in  the  baroov  of  Ogle; 
ab  Marquess  of  Newcastle,  was  memorable  in  the  uexl 
hiit  lovaltv-  His  rental,  at  the  commencemeot  of  the  dvk 
amounted  to  'I'Z^QCM.  a  year,*  of  which  the  auuuaJ  vaJue 
in  these  days,  be  nearly  ilOO,000/.  The  story  of  yUlim 
trite  to  be  detailed  here.  The  character  of  his  antagonist, 
Mrfao  was  created  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  who  uas  an  cmiucot^ 
matist,  is  le»s  known.  ISut  the  splendour  and  the  disgi 
reign  was  Bacon,  v\ho^  name  has,  by  its  extraordiuary  ll 
had  die  singular  eiiect  of  eflacing  ttie  title  of  his  peerage.  It 
in  this  reign  that  the  Montagues  attained  their  two  tint  peeo^e*. 
Two  instances  only  occur  of  parvemi.^  families  bating  acquired 
*  tlus  rank  from  King  James :  tlie  case  of  Baptist  Hicki,  a  nek 
citizeuy  created  V' iscount  Campdea,  widi  remainderi  bowever,  to 
his  son-in-law,  a  brunch  of  the  ancient  race  of  Noel ;  and  ibe 
case,  siill  more  striking^  of  Robartcs  of  Cornwall, — a  man  ii4o, 
from  a  very  low  origin,  had  enriched  himself  by  the  mtnca ;  aad 
W  to  whom  it  was  made  a  charge  against  X'illiers  in  the  C<io- 
jDons,  that  '  ihe  said  duke^  knowing  him  to  be  rich,  had  forad 
hi$n  to  lake  that  title  of  honour^  for  which,  in  conMideroiiom,  he 
paid  U»,000i.  to  the  diJces  utc' 

The  necessities  of  King  Charles's  reign  drove  bim  lo  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  abundance,  and  he  bestowed  not  \em  ihan 
tifty-six  ;  but  they  were  alniosl  all  selected  from  tlie  aocienit  and 
wcII-allicd  gentry  of  tlie  fiist  condition,  and  of  good  6»laKca. 
Mum/,  indued,  the  son  of  a  rich  goldsmith,  was  made  a  baron, 
but  he  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  uncient  barony  of  i>vdi«y  ; 
and  the  Cravens  had  just  emerged  from  the  city,  but  tb«!y  aliowad 
a  chivalrous  spirit,  and  were  initialed  in  all  the  splendours  of  U» 
court.  It  is  very  singular,  that  of  these  tifty-six  pcetagcs,  all 
six  are  now  extinct. 

King  Charles  II.  created  about  forty-eight  peers,   wbo 
to  depart,  in  a  more  marked  manner,  from  the  glasses  from 
the  peerage  had  been  taken  in  former  centuries.     Tb«T  wefr, 
the  most  part,  of  honourable,  and  sometimes  of  nobks  dncentj 
but  tliey  were  not  equally  the  representatives  of  old  feudal 
|K'ily,  being  niiher  men  who  had  bet-n  enriched  by  !lltmiftT*f| 
wUhin  o  generation   or  two,   by  <jfllcesi,  pUcet,   proftmona* 
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xnamngc.  There  were,  however,  exceptions,  such  as  the  Gran- 
miUes,  Earls  of  Bath,  the  Wrt^c/r^ei  of  Derwentwater,  the  Nexc* 
MforUt  Booths f  ami  Lees  of  Ditt  liley. 

King  James  11.,  in  his  four  ini'utuated  years,  elevated  no  family 
if  cofiscquence  but  IVahUgrave, 

King  William  created  about  twenty-four  peers.  Of  these  were 
the  Dutch   families   of   IWntinck,   Nas.)au,    Keppel,  and    Auver- 

iuerque;  bcHides  whom,  ihe  must  distinguished  have  been,  V^ane, 
.owtiier,  Atilibuinluini,  Sonieis,  Gudolphin,  Jersey,  and  Fcrmor. 
The  mimbcr  mude  by  Queen  Anne  was  about  twenty-three. 
Among  these  were  Pelham,  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  Harconrt,  and 
4>owper,  of  whom  the  four  6rst,  in  addition  to  the  high  places 
they  attained  in  the  state,  were  of  the  first  quality  from  the  earliest 
times  of  tiie  Nurmau  monarchs.  But  a  circumstance  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  tliiit  reign,  which  demonstrates  how  diBereot  the 
public  opinion  tlien  was  on  a  coostiiutionul  question,  to  which  the 
people  are  now  fnntiliurised.  In  171  i,  twelve  peers  were  created 
at  once,  for  iImj  purpose  of  giving  a  majority  in  the  upper  house, 
Xfais  aAbrds  us  an  opportunity  to  repeat  what  Johnson's  opinions 
were  of  the  qualiticalions  for  tlte  peerage. 

*  Nest  year,'  (171 1,)  says  he,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  George  Gran* 
ville,  Loixl  Lfans<lo\«'ne,  *  when  the  \nolence  of  party  made  twelve 
peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became  Lord  Lansdowne,  Barou  Bide- 
lord,  by  a  promotion  justly  remarked  not  to  be  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  iu  wliich  two  peera^eii.  that  of  the  £arl  of 
Bath,  and  Lord  Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extijH.*t/ 
But  this  promotion  of  what  was  then  considered  so  large  an  ad- 
4iition,  was  deemed  such  un  undue  stretch  of  power — such  an 
abuse  of  the  prerogative^ — that,  in  1718,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
parliaiment,  supported  by  die  minister,  and  even  widi  the  king's 
coti^eni,  limiting  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  creation  of  a  very 
few  mure,  to  its  actual  numbers.  The  bill  went  through  the 
upper  house.  The  main  argument  was  founded  on  tins  alleged 
»Uuse  of  the  prerogative  on  the  part  of  Queen  Anne's  ministers; 
*  and  as  being  u  resource/  »ays  Halhun,  *  which  would  be  always 
at  the  couuiiund  of  successive  fuctious,  till  the  British  nubdity 
might  bt'ctmie  as  numerous  and  venal  as  that  vii  some  other  En- 
ropean  ^tate^.'  However,  Mr.  Ilallam  himself  nrgucs  against  the 
liniitaticui,  us  tending  to  an  uncuiiMtitutional  monopoly.  Numerous 
Mranu  painpldel»t  on  the  subject  of  this  bill  were  published  on  both 
Addison  and  Steele  look  op[>Obile  parts ;  and  it  caused  a 
of  tlieir  friendship. t     It  cannot  be  surprising  lliat  the  bill 

«flbr  ^»tt  t»f  Utc»<!  tfBCl*^ — (ol)  ofrcspanh,  biii  IiUle  Wnown — -vsia   nntti'it  by 
West,  tfltrwArds  Ix>rd  (.'h&nctlt'jr  of   IicUiul,  «bo  mtniuii  Ute  Uaughler  of 
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Btohop  Bornct,  ud  wa»  Ulhir  of  Kirlunl  Wevl,  ihe  poet,  ibe  friend  (if  Gn} 
f  BMAlong  ftccouut  vTlbik  dispute  iu  JulidloQ^f  Lii«  of  Addisun. 
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was  rejected  by  llic  Commons,  who  coultl  scarcely  Iiave  so  «tulcr 
lied  tlufiii^elvcfl  as  to  have  passed  it.  If  ministers  abii*ip  llie  pre 
iogali\e,  ihev  «re  responsible;  but  to  limit  it  Ti  priorif  woM 
have  been  an  essential  cliange  of  an  undoubted  part  of  the 
htitution^  and  would  have  given  the  existing  peers  a  <Id 
degree  of  exclusive  power,  while  it  would  ha\e  closed  ibe 
to  ihe  highest  services,  unless  a  vacancy  siiould  have  oc 
the  crisis.  It  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  nation  should 
jealous  of  the  use  of  this  prerogjilive,  when  aflVning  mrs«vrct 
m  disputed  progress.  'I'he  diftcrcnt  branches  of  the  legi»\aUit« 
ought  to  exercise  independent  judgmeuls  on  llie  matters  which 
couie  ^vithin  their  respective  jurisdictions  ;  and  this  would 
completely  overturned  in  one  of  these  branches,  if  the 
Avorc  in  the  habit  of  pouring  into  its  chamber  purchased 
the  unrestrained  creation  of  new  members.  The  twelve  peen 
thus  made  by  Queen  Anne  were,  however,  for  the  most  p<Tt^ 
selected  in  a  way  which  could  be  little  offensive  to  tlie  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  'i'here  were  two  eldest  sons  of  Engfisb 
peers,  (which  v\erc  mere  anticipations,) — two  Irish  peer*,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  peer, — tJie  Chief  Justice  of  the  C^miracMl 
Pleas, — three  baronets,  of  whom  two  were  of  very  anctenl  fani- 
lies  and  large  furtunes,— the  collateral  male  of  an  earl  of  a  most 
historic  race, —  a  distinguished  courtier,  celebrated  by  Pope  Ibf 
his  high  accomplishmenis  and  virtues, — and  a  vcrv'  rich  iratkled 
commoner,  whose  ancestor  had  made  an  enonnous  fortune  by  bift 
iron-foundries,  about  half  a  century  before. 

On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, — especinlly 
the  violent  factions  which  had  disquieted  the  latter  days  of  Queea 
Anne,  and  left  a  powerful  party  opposed  to  the  new  dyotrty,— - 
there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  confirm,  by  honours  and  priv^ 
leges,  the  attuchmcnt  of  those  powerful  families  w1h>  bad  exerted 
themselves  againni  the  vigorous  effoitsof  the  exiled  princej  B«t 
so  far  was  tins  from  being  used,  that  Ix*rd  Sunderland,  the  mtmsler, 
in  17 IH,  brought  in  the  ]>eerage  bill  already  mentioned.  Sevoi 
peerages  were  conferred  in  1715,  by  calling  up  the  eldest  »on» 
two  English  peers,  giving  seats  to  three  Irish  |>eer9,  and  eloiitiB|f< 
two  commoners — Henry  Boyle,  who  had  formerly  filled  the 
of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  UkbaRi 
Temple^  of  Stowe,  in  Huckinghnmshirr,  whoMc  |>eeragc  wa».  Hi 
17 IH,  extended  to  his  sister  Heslher,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Utrhard 
Gr«  nvtlle,*  of  Wotton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  whom  the  honoiKT 
devolved,  on  her  brother's  death,  in  I74(jj  from  which  lime  the 
Grcnvilles  have  held  a  |>owerful  rank  in  the  .stale,  niucli  augmented 

•  Thii  IkRiilv  of  Grcnvitle,  «f  B»ckingh«tn»hir«,  mutt  MM  be  coDtoMKlad  villi 
OronriU**,  oT  OtvoMhir*,  Evh  of  B«Uu 
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b,v  Lonoumble  and  wealthy  marriages,  and  the  severe  application 
of  their  talents  to  the  liigh  duties  of  govertiinent :  so  that  this 
single  promotion  may,  wilhoitt  ex:i;^geralion,  bo  said  to  have  liad 
a  matcriul  iudueuce  on  the  two  greatest  pohtical  events  of  tho  Okl 
mud  New  World  which  have  since  occurred, —  the  American  war, 

id  ihc  French  revolution,  whicli   partly  sprung  out  of  it.     The 

umber  of  peerages  jriantcd  by  George  [.  was  about  twenty- 
bur,  of  which  one  or  two,  at  least,  have  incurred  the  char^o  of 
enality.     They  were  principally  political  or  legal  peerages,  m 

b'lch  regard  was  paid  to  birth,  and  hereditary  pretensions  of  odice 
and  service.  The  extinctions  were  nearly  ns  numerous  as  the 
grants;  so  tliat  the  upper  house  was  stdl  but  little  augmented. 

George  II.  did  not  make  more  than  about  thirty-two  peers.  Of 
ibtfc.  ftbout  tive  were  country  gentlemen,  of  ancient  family  and 
estates;  four  were  eminent  lawyers;  the  Walpoles,  Pul- 
teney,  LytlletoD,  and  llanington,  were  statesmen  of  celebrity; 
two,  at  least,  had  brought  tlieir  riches  to  the  market  of  honours 
from  die  city ;  six  were  extensions  of  expiring  honours  to  the 
female  line  ;  dve  were  Irish  peers  ;  and  two  were  naval  and  mili- 
tary honours.  Such  was  tlie  decay  among  the  old  lilies,  that 
nearly  an  equal  nundicr  had  expired.  But  some  of  our  most 
powerftd  existing  peerages  are  anumg  the  number  created  in  this 
reign — for  example,  Northumberland,  Titznilliam,  E^remont. 

The  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  George  III.,  during  the  first 
twenty-three  year^  of  his  reign,  was  very  much  in  tlic  same  spirit 
of  selection,  and  moderation  of  numbers.  The  first  creation  did 
not  exceed  &ix,  among  whom  were  three  of  the  richest  coumioners 
— Spencer,  Grosvcnor,  and  Curzon  ;  with  a  diplomatist,  a  cour- 
tier, and  iJie  wife  of  die  illustrious  Pitt.  Tlien  came  the  wcalibj 
Sir  \\'il]Jam  Courtenay,  whose  great  imine  had  been  so  cruelly, 
for  two  centuries,  excluded  from  Uie  peerage;  the  Countess  of 
Bute;  the  wife  of  Henry  Vos  ;  Bubb  JJoddiugton,  and  honk 
£gmont,  who  had  both  been  so  long  soliciting  the  honour  in  vainf 
an  extension  of  llm  Pelham  barony  ;  and  Vernon,  a  country-gen- 
tleman of  a  venerable  name.  Pitt  aud  Fox  themfrelves  were  soon 
after  willing  to  repove  in  the  up|)er  hou«e.  The  name  of  Digby 
Mas  DOW  replaced  m  thi^  house  ;  the  honours  of  Mavnard  and 
Ducie  were  extended  ;  the  popularity  of  Pratt  w^s  rewarded  with 
a  coronet  uud  the  woolsack  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  made 
J»rd  Sundridge.  The  rich  Darner,  also,  who,  having  married  the 
Duke  of  Dorset*^  duugluer,  had  fir^t  obtained  an  Iriiih  barony, 
>ivis  now  elevated  to  tlie  English  bouse.  The  barony  of  Biiigley 
was  likewise  revived  in  Mr.  Lane  L'ox  ;  and  in  177^>Lord  March* 
inont*«  son  was  made  a  peer;  together  witJi  Admiral  flawke; 
General  Auiherst ;  the  aon  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Dudley  Hydec 

(who 
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(«h»  kid  died  m  l7o6,  vUe  hit  patent  of  pecnge  w»  Btkuf 
«it> ;  the  MB  of  Sir  Jobs  Cast,  who  had  died  in  the  ofikc  of 
r»  M  1730 ;  Mr.  Fole^,  of  Worcestenfaire»  the  ooUatnal 
E|iiMd  pecnee;  skI  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Stntfidds^,  a 
in  177)^  Tniriov  obtained  a  corooet,  widi  the 
■a  ird\  timhr  hoaoais  weie  conferred  on  De  Gi^ 
^  Wi  in^ihnin>  jMOceMWC  Chief  Jmtices  of  die  Common  Pkae; 
m  vhnck  5iew«  ako^  woe  cle«:Mcd,  Fitiroyy  Herbert,  Bmdeodl, 
Sue  ya  BiMe  vhich  had  hten  adorned  with  dw  Garter  bj  Hcoiy 
TULV  Bmmtm  Di«e«w(the  daughter  of  Eari Talbot), and  Sir 
Viuam  Ba|.m>  of  a  hm^  propefftr,  and  of  a  name  and  deaoeot « 
Mfc  Mn>_  mm.  iht  mightv  and  dncai  house  of  Stafford  sprung  fioai 
«K  «c  iftf  wManper  soak  The  splendid  naval  victory  of  Rodney 
«eoMK^  ihK  iinjid  ibr  h«  m  llSi ;  and  Lord  Cieorge  Gennaine 
va»  sane  a  iiio?ant>  hv  the  king  s  especial  lavour.  Norton,  the 
4f«M*«r«  mhtMe  anofrtor  had  carried  the  standard  in  the  famoos 
haMUKx-taMi  at  1^  Eaels  of  Northumbciland  and  Westmoreland, 
i,kvN«^»BK»atLotdGraBileT,  in  the  same  year;  and  on  the  fall  of 
XiMd  N«th'«  ahniniintion,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  and  Lord 
iU«cw«  wnr  maAf  peen ;  and  fay  the  £svour  of  Lord  Lnsdowne, 
r^aawaajL*  «  Uwyer  cifpeti  eminence,  but  low  origin,  was  ekvaked 
K^  ^  same  dk^initv-  ^Ve  have  thns  arrived  at  forty-three  creation ; 
Kt;  <mn«^  dhr  ^ame  period  thirty-three  had  become  extinct. 

lltrt  ««r  paik»«f,  .V  new  era  began  with  Mr.  Pitfs  administn- 
tton :  ana  a»  dhr  chai^  has  been  ^at  in  its  effects  on  the  whole 
WMrd.  p^4itKal«  bnanctal,  agricultural,  and  commercial  sUte  of  the 
OMMitt>«  It  ts  necessary  to  examine  it  with  some  attention.  Foff 
Kas4  Incba  Bdl  onmed  tW  pcemier&hip,  as  is  well  known,  to  Mr. 
i\tt.  llkt  $tnimq^W  of  parties  at  that  crisis  convulsed  the  nation.  It 
was  but  the  aK^  in  nhach  the  kmg  conflict  of  three  separate  kad- 
tu$  ukten^stSs  atVr  ha^uu;  snuggled  itom  the  commencemeDt  of  the 
nm»,  ^v»e  UvHight  i^>  a  po4nt ; — the  Church-and-Kiiig,  or  Tory 
|>artv :  the  Wluji:*,  or  aristocratic  partv;  and  the  popular,  induding 
dK»  cvmmiervul,  party.  The  Whigs  and  the  people  had  joined  for 
a  long  while,  but  not  with  |iert'ect  coniialitv:  bv  a  strange  collection 
of  couicideucv»,  the  tir^t  aini  last  were  now  joined.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  ^ith  pertect  clearness  the  course  which  die  prerogative  now 
took  iu  the  grauts  of  the  peerage,  without  going  back  to  die  wry 
begiumug  ot  this  reign.  At  that  time  was  laid  die  foundation  of 
the  peculiar  spirit  ol  those  parties  which  raised,  in  Mr.  Pitt,  a 
luiuistry  of  a  new  character,  stronglv  operative  on  the  fature 
political  and  moral  state,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  almost 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Whedier  just  or  unjust,  die  popular 
belief,  diat  I^rd  Bute  had  instilled  arbitrary  principles  into  the 
yiuag  king,  couU  never  be  obliterated,     llie  retiiemeot  of  Mr. 
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Pill,  the  fattier — Lord  Bute^s  appointment  to  the  premiership — * 
^Ir.  Geoi-ge  GrcnWIle's  succession  to  him — and  the  formation  of 
ihv  Rm^kmgham  adininiiitration,  with  its  early  fall — all  augmeuled 
itt  even  to  tierceuess.     Wilkes,  a  factious  and  uuprincipled  de- 
nagoguet  blew  it  into  a  tiame,  by  his    '  North  Briton.'     Tlie 
\V'bigft  were  delighted  to  see  tlie  power  of  the  crown  attacked  and 
weakened ;  and  as  the   ministry,  in   the  warmth  of  their  resent- 
nient  for  the  aflronts  now  received,  pushed  the  process  of  sparrJi~ 
•warrants  to  an  extent  which  was  considered   illegal,  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  great  body  of  the   opposition 
set  up  this  dangerous   man,  whose  wit  and  social  qualities  emi- 
nently tilted   hini  for  tlie  career  on  which  he  had   entered — as  a 
Tictiui  to  his  patriotism.     In  the  eagerness  of  their  jealousy  of 
the  crown,  tliey  did  not  exactly  dijttingnisli  the  ill   agreement  of 
their  owi\   true  principles  with  thune  of  the  party  they  cspouaed. 
f  tliis  powerful  anay  of  rank,  birlh,  and  pro()erty,  of  which  the 
l>larque-ss  of  Rockingham  was  the  nominal  head^  the  animating 
spirit,   the  oracle  which  chicHy  informed   them,  wan   Burke,  who 
had  entered  public  life  as  the  Marquess's  secretary.    Burke's  prin- 
ciplc9  were  e&setitially  aristocratic  ;   he  loved  liberty  witli  sincerity, 
and  even  with  enthusiasm  ;   but   he  believed    that  it  was  best  se- 
cured hv  liie  predunimant  inHuencc  of  a  rich  and  well-dcsoended 
aristocracy.    This  is   sufticiently  attested   by  his  celebrated  pam- 
jiWet,  '  On  the  Popular  Dincontenti^''  published  at  this  crisis.    His 
mc'uts,  hia  high  and   profound  philosophy,  his  retined  senti- 
ment, his  splendid  and  poetical    imagination,  his   beautiful    lan- 
^age,  were  all  distasteful  to  the  multitude.     They  accepted  his 
aid,  and  hailed  the  mighty  advocate  who  jointrd  them  in  opposi- 
lion  Co  the  crown;  but   it  was  with   a  secret  repugnance,  which 
ight  shew  Itself  at  some  future  day,  when  his  support  should  have 
i<ea<ed  to  be  necessary,     'llien  came  the  American  war,  growing 
cut  of  the  weak  and  fatal  measures  of  that  administratioD,  against 
.-which,  from  his  very  political  outset,  he  had  been  most  passionately 
i^ugagcd.     'i^o  that  war,   so   blindly  entered  upon,   so  feebly  and 
aguuraulty  coiiducte<l,  Burke's  opposition  was  as  violent,  and  even 
.furious,  as  it  was  able  in  matter  and  rich  in  oratory.    The  pamsions 
AtvX   Opinions   of  the   people   came,   by  degrees,   to    he    equally 
•iiostile  to  this  war;   and  once  mure   the   Whigs   and  the  body  of 
nation  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  common  cause.     l*he  Ame- 
,  to  justify  tlie  separation  fron»  the  inother-countrv,  which, 
bablyt  tiioy  did  not  originally  contemplate,  but  to  wliich   they 
w«re  gradually  urged  by  the  obstinacy  of  die  ministry,  and  encou- 
TVgcd  by  thu  declamations  of  the  Whigs  in  parliament,  resorted  to 
»lho»<?  repuhlicau  doctrines,  uhicJi  from  that  moment  b(?gun  to  be 
ted  through  Europe  with  so  much  industry^  so  oiuch 
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aititice,  and  so  much  talent.   Wilkes  had  runfiiied  himself  Co  tettdtr' 
the  Britiiih  government  odious  bv  wil  or  scurrility.    In  the  pr<^a«nt 
contest,  the  discussions  look  a  far  wider  und  deeper  field.      Bcil, 
indeed,   Wilkes  hud  not  stood  alone  in  liis  war  of  personalittcv. 
Ilie  .sharp  and  poinoncd  razor  o^  Junius  had  cut  to  th«  hriirt,  and 
touched  all  which  wus  sacred,  Mith  a  most  unhallowctt  edge.    Its 
mangling  and  scornful  wounds  had  exposed  to  the  h«tr«d  ut»d>\ 
ridicule  of  the   puhlic,  a  majestv  which  deserved  the  most  oppo^i 
site  treatment;  and  no  doubt  infused   into  the  bofiom  of  a 
rable  and  most  conscientious  sovereign,   anxieties,  sorrxms 
disgusts,  which  contributed  to  so  many  long  years  of  tocxpi 
sible  suAering. 

This  combination  of  causes  had  indisposed  the  people  to  the' 
upper  ranks  of  society ;  but  more,  hitherto,  to  the  crown 
to  the  aristocracy,  of  whom  it  was  taught  to  bate  and  calumaii 
individuals,  but  not  the  whole  order.  The  landed  pro| 
though  not  improved,  and  not  in  such  |>owerful  masses  as  in 
feudal  limes,  was  still  steady,  und  competent  to  the  various  rani 
of  its  possessors.  Each  rank  had  its  distinct  limits,  wbidi  ft  pre- 
served witiiout  offence  or  mortitication  to  those  below  it. 
door  of  no  rank  was  shut  to  merit,  even  of  the  most  fatimblo  bir^' 
in  a  liberal  pursuit ;  and  mere  riches  bad  then  at  least  their  fuftl 
share  of  power,  notice,  and  iuHucncc.  Such,  iiideted,  is  ibe 
direct  and  irresistible  strength  of  money,  that  in  no  eouotry  liat 
it  ever  wanted  its  just  degree  of  distinction  and  command.  Tax- 
ation was  yet  comparatively  light ;  and  the  great  landed  e»lal< 
willi  tlieir  strength  little  weakened  or  drawn  upon,  left  the 
scssors,  not  only  in  independence  and  ease,  but  with  the 
to  support  that  hospitality  and  splendour  of  catablishment  in 
country,  which  had  the  most  beneticial  influence  in  making 
respected,  and  keeping  the  different  orders  of  society  in 
place.  That  restless  ambition  and  vanity  of  every  station,  wlii< 
is  the  fever  of  the  present  day,  had  not  then  been  excited  ; 
dignity  of  the  high  was  not  assailed  m  every  direction  br 
petulance  of  the  low  ;  nor  their  ancient  patrimonies  forced 
into  the  melting-pot,  b)  the  provoking  luxuries  and  insolent  01 
taliitn  of  the  sudden  wealth  gained  out  of  the  publi-  ' 
organised  agency  of  money-dealers,  or  by  the  ganil' 
slotk-exchange  of  persons  of  the  obscurest  birth  and 
qualities.  The  peasantjy  then  enjoyed  the  blesshig  of 
distribution  among  themselves  of  n  great  part  of  the  ii 
4eri\ed  from  their  labours.  They  looked  up  contentedly  to 
4Mtabli!>|jei(  families,  sanctioned  by  rank  and  rendered  autb* 
by  esse  and  affluence.  'Hiis  respect,  this  *  sober  certainty  * 
tranquii  and  simple  tliough  bumble  dominion,  satisfied  the 
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ficentand  virtuous  ambition  of  most  of  those  names  of  honourable 
inhehtiiioe,  whose  rciU-rult  of  fair  extent  had  devolved  upon  tiiem 
Uie  means  of  supportiugi  w  ilhoul  imprudence^  the  costs  nf  the  long- 
accustomed  household.  The  government  was  not  urged,  by  wny 
of  keepmg  its  power,  to  yield  to  the  intrigues  for  place,  and  the  in- 
appeasable  solicitation  for  honours.  The  ancient  gentry  held 
their  pluces  in  society  free  from  irritation  and  care.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  year  did  not  teach  them  that,  by  remaining 
quiet  in  their  stations,  they  should  see  at  the  close  of  the  next  a 
still-nicrcasiug  addition  made  to  the  number  of  their  inferiors  put 
over  their  heads. 

The  generation  is  nearly  passing  away  which  remembers  how 
peerages,  thus  sparingly  and  guardedly  conferred,  operated  on 
tile  public  mind.  The  then  iidluence  of  tJie  nobility  on  society' — > 
let  the  new  philosophy  say  wh;it  it  will — was  deeply  salutary.  In 
its  political  and  K'gislalivc  capacity,  it  preserved  that  barrier  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people,  for  which  it  was  intended:  its 
ailiances,  its  passions,  arui  its  habits  were  not  in  common  with 
thai  restless  part  of  the  state,  whose  early  destiny  and  occupations 
put  them  into  an  habitual  struggle  for  change  and  novelty;  and 
who  mingle  servility  and  factious  resistance  so  inconsistently  as 
to  have  the  evil  of  both  and  tl)e  good  of  neither  of  them. 

Sound  as  this  part  of  society  yet  was,  there  were  still  the  ingre- 
dients of  mischief  so  strongly  altogether  at  work,  as  required  a 
linislry  of  exUaordinary  courage  united  with  extraordinary  talent, 
sagacity,  and  knowledge.  The  rural  population  was  goijd,  btit 
ijrebrands  had  t>een  thrown  mto  the  towns.  The  Ciral'ton  and 
Xturtb  udniinislralions  in  no  degree  met  the  necessities  of  the 
risis.  The  high  otHces  were  tilled  by  nobles  of  some  distinction, 
— for  at  tiiat  time  a  ministry  made  up  of  mere  professional  puli- 
licians.  who  had  their  fortunes  to  make,  was  not  thought  of — but 
ley  were  mediocrists  in  ability,  energy,  and  zeal  of  ambition  and 
\ — men  of  a  certain  worldly  adroitness,  qualified  for  ordinary 
St  and  lite  common  routine  of  affairs  ;  a  sort  of  easy  optimists, 
>'^ht,  as  things  had  gone  on,  so  ihey  would  go  on  still, 
i<  <  c  of  all  casual  difticuUies  and  momeutary  impediments. 

Ill  this  wny  proceeded  the  American  war,  without  forcsjHjhi^ 
vigour,  or  common  mnnugement ;  a  languor  in  every  department 
-feeble  commanders,  listless  and  imbecile  negotiators,  ignorant 
inancicrs,  and  corrupt  contractors  ;  while  a  parliamentary  oppo- 
'vition,  composed  of  rank,  property,  talent,  oratory,  and  wit, 
.1'  'r\\  on  eveiy  popular   topic,  to  render  the  govern* 

»r  contemptible. 

A  war  so  coiKlucted  liuving  led  at  lost  to  the  fall  of  the  miuislrv, 
J.nril  Hockingbam  succeeded  a  second  lime  to  the  helm,  but  he 
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died  in  two  or  ihiec  montl)i»,  and  then  the  purty  broke  tiilo  tmot 
Lord  Lansdowne  jostJed  his  collrajpies  ;    and   William  Phi,  al 
th«  age  of  iweniy-four,  became  liis  Chantellor  ot'  the  l\xcbiv|D«T^j 
Such  an  appointment  had  never  tuken  place  before;  nor  h  il 
probable  one  so  wonderfully  qunlitied  at  siirh  an  age  will  tner 
found   again.     Tlie  son    of   a  statesman,  who  had    Ktmird 
popular  \cneration   with   more  hrilliunre   of  geniufty  ami  poriiMJ 
meutary  eloquence  uiih  p:randeur  of  mind   and  hevty  than 
histoPr*  elsewhere  aflords,  hu  had  early   exhibited   the 
of  these  mighty   and  over-ruling  gifts.      Lnriv^llrd   qi 
apprehension,  clearness  of  distniction  and    method^   rertftuile 
judgment,   and  command  of  longuage,  directed    from  iofancr  u 
all  those  objects  which  employed  his  father's  mind 
man   and   a   patriot ;    and   all   these   set   to  work   by  U»  pi 
ambition,  unmixed  with   the   leaM   fod   of  worldly   mliiMtig 
seltish  gain,  introduced   him  in  178<),   as  soon  as  be  was  of 
into  pQilianient,  \ntli  every  prejudice  in  his  favour*    and 
eye  and  ear  upon  him.     Such  n  weight  of  expectation  %roiihi 
sunk,  any  otlier  mind.     On  him  it  imposed  a  short  paiMc:  it  «■» 
tlie  sdeuce  that  precedes  the  burst  of  the  thunder  and  ike  ttgbt^ 
ning.     From  that  dav  his  future  conimimd  of  the  House  becaaw 
already   Hxed.       It  is   not    strange,   therefore,    that    LonI    Lam^ 
dowue  chose  him  for  his  coadjttinr.      Hut  this  minklnr,  made  up 
of  only    die  weaker  portion  of    its  own  party,  coaM  nol 
against  a    coalition    of  the   stronger   portion  witb  the  'I 
ministejT  whom  i..ord  Rockingham  had  driven  ont. 

All  adminiiitration  was  now  formed,  composed  of  swh  an  una 
of  genius,  talent,  rank,  property,   acquirenx  <  expers- 

ence,  and  ambition,  as  seemed  to  promise  n  tigtii 

permanence.     But  it  i.4  probable  tliey  were  ihumBelvea  i 
internal  proofs  of  weakness,  which  they  set  theni9f»lwa  to 
by  extraordinary  means.     'J'hey  could   not  gain  tbe   CDttftdence 
the  king,  who  felt  an  immoveable  antipathy  to  Fox,  and  a  keen 
seutmeiit  agaiiLnt  Lord  North  for  joining  him.  The  moiiarcb  timl^ 
cefused  to  make  a  single  peer  of  their  recommendaticMi.     Of 
people,  on  whose  favt»ur  they  had  hitherto  relied,  tlwjy  isttcHj 
tbc  respect  and  good  opinion,   bv  a  junctifm   which  put   all 
cipic  at  detiunce,  and  showed  that  all  their  vehemeut  pro^casi 
been  mere  empty  words,  used  as  instruineuta  of  their  own  pi 
purposes.     The  people  did  not  fail  now  to  look  to  their  « 
cratic  characters  and  luibils,  to  their  birdi,  alliances,  tides, 
lories,  studies,  turn-i  of  mind,  principles  of  argtimrnt,  and 
of  lan^^UHgL'.    TIk-v  bej;an  to  conclude,  that  when  these  W 
ibcnuelvra  forlli   as   the   boasted   advocates  of  libeffli^,   and 
ftrollert  of  the  orbjirary  measurea  of  the  crown,  it  was  not  to 
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fnredom  to  ihe  people,  but  to  usurp  power  for  lliemseWes,  that 
llieir  chimours  and  cnergieji  were  directed.  The  ministers,  awnr9« 
of  tliis,  resolved  upon  llic  bold  measvire  of  the  Eatf  India  ^<V//^ 
by  which  tliey  would  have  seized  the  Compaiiy*s  charter^  and  se^ 
cured  to  themselves  the  whole  wealth  and  patronage  of  Uial  greatTJ 
empire,  from  which  time  they  might  have  perpetuated  their  owisfl 
tenure  of  the  reins  of  government.  *^I'hi.s  added  tenfold  eontirraa'^ 
tiun  to  die  already  devp  and  settled  suspicion  of  the  people.  ^^ 

The  bill,  of  course,  roused  into   arms  the  numerous  interests 
connected  with  the  India  House  ;  and  Bnrke  has  described,  witM 
all   the  energy  of  bis  copious  and    picturesque    language,  hoifig 
^widely  spread  through  all  the  busy  clusses,  and  all  the  gentry  oH 
the    kingdom,    those    interests    were.      The    combustibles   werM 
scatteiTcd  in  cvcrv  direction,  atid  the  fresh  fire  of  a  youthful  genius^ 
like  Pitt,  set  thrm  instantly  in  n  blaze.     Parliament  was  disi5olvedJ| 
and  ill  all  free  places  the  \N  higs  lost  their  election.    The  tide  waM 
turned,  and  the  people  took  the  part  of  the  crown   against  th« 
crierted  ministeni.     Everything  had  for  some  years  been  decliuingfl 
in  our  state  aifiairs,  iu  otir  trade,  in  our  manufactures  and  agricul—^ 
Itne,   except  in  India,   which  had  been  under  the  management  of* 
a  commercial   body  whom  the  people  considered  a  part  of  them- 
selves ;   and  the  Whigs   were   they    who   would    now   wrest    from 
tfaem  India !       But  the  bill  had  already  passed  the   Commons^ 
b^R>re  the  dissolution  took  place.      It  was  in  the  Lords  tliat  it 
was  (krown  out.      It  might  seem,  tlierefore,  that  it  was  not  in  spitei 
of  the  aristocracy  that  Mr.  Pitt  rose  into  power,  but  by  their  aid.' 
Tbis,  however,  was  not    the  fact.      Tlie    aristocracy,  combined' 
sigainst  the  crown,  were   jxiwerful   in  both   houses  ;  but   this  bilP 
TdTJuld  have  raised  an  exclusive  oligarchy^  not  merely  nlarming  tcV 
Uic  king,  but  to  the  majority  of  tlie  peers ;  and  the  alarm  taken  by- 
George  III.  was  lurkdy  communicated  to  this  otiior  branch  of 
the  legislatunc  in  time  to  save  the  coiisntution. 

Thw  defeat  of  thr  Whis:*i,  therefore,  took  place  by  the  union  of 
ihc  crown,  the  people,  and  the  majority  of  the  anslocracv,  against' 
the  gnnd  and  leading  party  of  ihui  aristocracy.  One  of  those 
pTT%alc  notes  of  the  kuig  to  Mr  Pitt,  which  form  the  most  valu- 
able part  (perliaps  the  only  valuable  part)  of  Hishop  TomlineV 
Life  of  the  Minister,  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  address 
proposed  to  be  moved  on  tfae4ih  Feb.,  1784,  containing  the  reso- 
that  '  the  undoubted  authority  of  appointing  to  the  great 
of  the  executive  government  is  solely  vested  in  his.  Ma- 
jesty,* &c.  An<\  the-»e  arr  the  memoraMe  words  of  George  HI. — 
*  I  trust  the  ITmse  of  Lords  will  this  day  feci  tliul  the  hour  \$^ 
come,  for  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ettlal>lislie<l  tliat  re^jiect*' 
able  cDrpff  hi  the  state,  to  prevent  either  the  crown  or  the  common^ 
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from  encroaclimfif  on  the  rights  of  each  other.    Indeed,  shoaM  aoi 

the  lords  stanil  boldly  forward,  this  constitution  must  soon  be  cl 
for  if  the  two  only  privileges  of  the  crown  were  infringed, — I 
negativing  bills  which  have  passed   both  houses  of  parluunent, 
tliat  of  naming  ministers  to  be  employed,  I  cannot  but  feel, 
regards  mv  person,  that  I  can  be  no  longer  of  utilitj  to  tlus 
nor  can  with  honour  continue  in  this  island.' 

The  address  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

Though  the  vote  of  the  Lords  had  thus  come  in  aid  of  the  crovj^ 
and  of  >lr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  become  prime  minister,  )ti  \us  t^ 
sentment  or  disregard  of  the  hauglity  junto  of  the  ari»l 
badled  seems  to  have  extended  itself  to  the  whole  bod/. 
Tomline  says — '  Some  years  afterwards,  the  head  of  one  of 
oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  had  been  an  unifona  < 
ponent  to  Mr.  Fitt,  said  to  me^  in  conversing  upon  the  stniggl 
**  Mr.  Piff  brat  (he  whole  aristocnicy  of  (he  country,"'     in  tnil 
having  learned  from  his  father,  that  genius,  brilliant  oratory,  ai 
grand  ambition,  could  iise  in  the  slate  by  their  own  mtrinsjc  " 
above  any  combination  of  rank,  blood,  and  property;  and 
strengthened   and  encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  CKuncidci 
Mhich  had  lifted  himself  at  once  to  the  pinnacle  of  a  9ubjcct*s 
sires,  he  did  not  regard  the  aristocracy  m  that  im|>ortant  and  c 
niljed   light,  which  the  essence  of  the  constitution,  and  the  hit 
duties  imposed  on  Uiis  brunch,  demand.      He  did  not  c^iactfy, 
perhaps  even  remotely,   foresee  how  the    weapons,  wbUrh,  aftt 
having  been  used   by  the  Whigs  to  oppress  the  crown,  had  W^ 
turned  against  themselves,  were  now  collecting  and  UtariK-ning  U 
a  contest,  which  would  absorb  all   miuor  interests  in  the  dangi 
of  universal  anarchy,  and  carry  him  to  his  grave  in  his  fort)-»«fcal 
year,  by  (he  appalling  news  of  the  battle  of  Auslerlitz  ! 

The  part  wnich  Mr.  Pitt  took  on  the  occasion  of  the  £ast  I 
bill  was  dictated  by  the  imperious  course  of  events;  but  it 
<|uired  ver^  extraordinary  courage  ami  firmness,  and  the  tuotl  cle4 
and  energetic  elo(|uence,  to  render  tliat  part  successful.  To 
sagacity  and  bold  resistance  of  the  king,  without  which  even 
enlightened  young  statesman  would  have  desponded,  must 
attributed  the  encouragement  which  enabled  him  to  oppose  >ttl 
cessfully  a  conihined  force  of  such  fonnidahle  array. 

Though   Mr.  Pitt  had  on   this   occasion  defeated    tlie   W 
hy  means  of  the  upper  house,  he  found  a  new  House  of 
inoiis  the  stage  on  which  he  was  most  willing  to  coocMiUv 
future  sticngth.     In  truth,  he  acems   never  to  have  had  a 
reliant  c  for  the  future  on  that  support  of  the  peers,  whidi  a 
iKulnr  occa.sifin  hud  called  forUi,    5lost  of  the  great  housesy 
RutJand,  ^io^lhumbetluud,  Gower,  and  Lousdulc,  Mere  agat 
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him.  Ilia  father  had  nlwuvs  been  too  giaiid,  and  toojustly  proudj 
to  court  rank  and  wealth  ;  and  thev  iiii|>cdt:d  the  bold  \i*:\\  lie 
took  of  things,  and  cmbnrrusscd  the  enterprising  and  new  career 
which  the  sou  of  Chatham  uaa  now  resolved  to  pursue,  I 

On    Mr,    l*ill*s    elevation,   four    peerages    were    created — the 
Barony  of  Louvainc   granted   to  the  Duke   of  Noithumherland^ 
with   remainder   to  his  second  son,    Ivord  Ali;ernon   Percy  ;  of 
Carteret,  to   Lord  Weymouth's  brother ;  of  Caaielford,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Pitt;  and  of  Ehot,  to  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot,  all  in 
JTanuary,  1784.      Fox,   in  one  of  his  vehement  speeches,   bitterly] 
reproached   the   nunister  for  ubiug  the  prerogative   of  tlie  crowa] 
unconstitutionally,  in  the  grant  of  these  hononr:»,  as  a  corrupt  in*  j 
struincnt  of  his  own  advancement.     Dut  Pitt  was  not  deterred  bj] 
thift  from  adding  eight  more  in  April,  when   tlie  parliament  wa9 
dissolved  —  in   the    Dukes  of  Gordon   and    Athol;    in   Viscount! 
Bulkeley*    an    Irish  peer;    Sir  James    I>owthcr;     Sir   'J'houiayj 
I^erton,(who  was  heir,  by  female  descent,  to  the  ancien^  Baronj 
of  Grey  de  Wiliou  ;)  iu  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  (the  represcutaiive,  ia 
the  female  Unc,  of  the  great  Lord  Somcrs ;)   Mr.  Hill,  ialo  M.P^ 
for  Shropshire;    Mr,    Parker,   late    M.  P.    for   De>onshire;  audi 
Mr.   Dutton,  late    M,  P.  for   Gloucestershire.      This   was   th^j 
commencement  of  that  profusion  of  honours  among  men,  not  of 
any  great  distinction  ns  public  characters,  which  has  continued  toJ 
£0  on  at  an  accelerated  rate.     \N  e  ha\e  seen  what  a  clamour  this 
raiacd  tu  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  fori 
tlic  flower  of  the  old  aristocracy,  now  mortdied  and  defeated,    tp^ 
take  this  occasion  to  intlanic  ihc  public  mind  with  argument,   de- 
clamation, wit,  and  ribaldry ;  they  had  the  example  of  more  sober 
times,     'llie  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Portland,   IJcdford,  and  Bol- 
ton ;    Lonls   Derby,    Fitzwilliam,    Suney,    Spencer,    &c.,    sur- 
rounded by  Pox,   Burke,  Windham,  Sheridan,  Fit/pairick,  Lord 
John   Towmhcnd,    &.c.,    made   a    most   formidable    alliance   of 
oflence ;    while    French    Lawrence,    whose  indefntigubte   genius 
Could  draw  political  inlelHgence  ns  well   as  ubstruiye  learning  from 
all   sources,  bound   together   in    71ie  RoUiad   and   Prohationatj/ 
OilpM  such  an  assemblage  of  spirited  satire  and  ridicule,  as  would 
have  sunk  any  minister  of  less  courage  ami   less   manly  mid  direct 
force  of  talent  than  Pitt.     In  fact,  the  premier — more,   perhaps, 
by  (he  burst  of  the  occasion  than  by  any  premeditated  principle — 
hail   tilled  the  House  of  Commons  (with  uhuni  nuw  lay  ulnm^l  all 
llie  buniuess    of  the   state)    v\ith  a  class  vcr^  distinguishable  from 
iJiOnc  of  former  tunes— men  more  interested   in  the   details  of  the 
liiucau   than  in   any  higher  mutters;  men  with  v\hom  the  yu<e- 
rcndn  ptxuuia  primnm  cat  was  the  motto.     A  vast  addition  of 
men  from  the  city,  Eatt   Indians,  professional  adventurers,  and 
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foung  men  of  all  sorts  were  introduced,  and  nt  once  became  pro- 
minent on  llie  stage.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a  cin 
in  any  new  parliament.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suv,  that  tkia^ 
an  iuimcdiule  and  strong  effect  on  the  whole  manoers  of 
altered  the  general  mode  of  thinking  and  talking  with 
rank  and  station,  and  removed  many  barriers  which  it  hiu 
the  fashion  of  our  times  to  deem  useless  and  even  ofTeosiTe, 
■which  experience  lias  found  to  be  attended  by  many 
Mr,  Pitt,  endowed  widi  genius,  acromphshments,  virtiMii 
iltrength  of  mind,  above  all  titles  and  all  riches,  uud  all 
honours,  was  apt  to  forget  that  these  aids  might  be  iieocssaiy  to 
Others,  though  not  to  him.  Thus  entering  hiio  power  in  all  the 
.freshness  of  youth,  hope,  and  vigour,  with  the  nation  at  his 
yet  gc.'if-dependeni,  unclogged,  and  fearless,  he  infused 
into  all  llie  offices  of  government.  Enterprising  himaclf^ 
raised  to  the  premiership  partly  by  the  comnu'rcial  hiterrsts, 
gave  access  to  them  witli  intelligence,  and  dissipated  llie 
under  which  trade  had  long  been  sufft'ring.  He  was  a  di 
the  new  philosophy,  and  an  adept  in  the  school  of  Adi 
Rank,  and  honours,  and  lazy  luxuries,  the  trifles  and  vanitMi  of 
life,  had  no  charms  nor  weight  with  him  :  his  luind  was  ftitl  of  tbr 
glories  of  peace;  of  revenue  and  production,  colonies  and  con^ 
luerce.    He  had  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart  the  trite  gnnratina 

'  quap  non  ferimus  ipai 

Vix  ea  nostra  voce' 
The  apparent  change  in  all  classes  of  society,  the  deniaad  kt 
labour^  the  buildings,  the  machinery,  the  improvemeuts  in  ago- 
culture*  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  the  extension  of  crtm^ 
tlie  abundance  of  capital,  Uie  establishment  of  couaCn  baaftsg 
gave  a  confidence  to  this  celebrated  statesman's  aUmuuittalMtt. 
which  few  were  inclined  to  question.  All  the  long-accoatonaa 
respect  for  the  higher  classes,  whom  the  fortmie.  of  birth  •ad 
not  their  own  personal  exertions  had  placed  in  their  picscat 
station,  suddenly  diminished,  and  in  a  few  years  became  nead^ 
extinct.  No  one  will  deny  thai  nobility  and  hereditary  wcdB 
may  be  abused;  or  that  the  inebriation  of  honours  and  ridaa^ 
whidi  thinks  that  it  may  be  vicious  and  fooliah,  and  yet  osC 
be  despised  and  shunned,  h  an  intolerable  grievance.  Itut  per* 
Laps  the  start  of  activity  through  the  veins  of  the  state, 
rather  the  (juick  and  violent  movement  of  a  fever,  tliun  the 
but  temperate  circulation  of  the  blood  of  a  heakliv  body. 

Did  Mr.  Pitt  examine  what  was  going  on  in  France  with 
usual  sagacity  and  intenlness?  It  may  at  tint  appear  aa  if 
le»»on  there  tauehi  enforced  the  wisdom  of  hisvitws  and  hi»  condi 
TAerethe  nobility  viere  mainly  contributing,  by  their  apathy 
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Mlies,  ibeir  vices,  their  corruption,  to  feed  the  destrnctive  storm 
which  waa  soon  to  bnrst  over  their  heads  ;   fkere  ihe  altcrnalion  of 
arbitrary  severity  and  piisillnnimous  concession  rendered  both  doubly 
mischievous ;  (here  a  niitiister  was  taken  from  a  countiug-lioutie    ' 
to  goveni  the  state  ;  and  yet  do  one  was  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
commanding  a   company  of  the  army,  who  could    not  prov^   a 
nobility  of  three   centuries  !      Such  a  state   of  things  seemed   to 
cry  aloud    for  the    adoption    of  an   opposite   course;    and   our    < 
minister  Pottered  himself,  that  while  France  was  doing  everything    i 
to  nurse  within  her  entiniU  her  own  downfall  in  punishment  of  the 
unjust  and  ungenerous  part  she  took  against  us  in  the  American  war^ 
we  were  ascending  the  hort/on  in  prosperity  and  glory,  and  should 
become  still  greater  and  brighter  by  ilie  disea.ses  and  decay  of  our 
aacient  rival.     Burke  saw  better,  that  the  mischiefs  were  not  con- 
fined to  France,  but  were  contagious,   and  threatened    the   peace   i 
and  governments  of  England  and  all  Europe.    A  thorough  refonn 
iu    France    wns    necessary,    and    tbe    virtuous    but     unfortunate 
monarch  was  willing  to  grant  it  without   bloodshed,   ami  without 
ibe  ruin  of  property  and  the  overturn  of  all  classes.    But  this  would 
uot  answer  the  purpose  of  the  instruments  used.      And  it  may  b»  | 
suspected,  that  the  narrow  views  of  Necker,  and  his  horror  of  i 
sUowing  its  due  weight  to  the  aristocracy — not  to  call  in  (]uestiot» 
^a   goo<l   intentions — contributed  mainly  to  those  violences    and 
llioae  twenty-two  years  of  devastating  warfare,  which  have  left  sucb 
■a  intolerable  load  of  debt  on  the  back  of  England,  and  forced 
her  manufactures  into  a  state  of  false  aggrandisement,  far  mor*  ' 
frightful  even  than  languor  and  debility.      VVc  have   been   accus-  i 
tomed  to  hear  of  Aekb  nailing  like  gardens,  and  streets   bursting 
vtth  opulence— we  hoee  ibat  the   fields  of  England  may  indeed 
continue  to  smile,  and  mat  our  body  politick  may  never  exhibit  ih*  1 
Ihurst  of  apopU-xy  from  masses  of  blooil  collected  in  wrong  places  i  j 
W«  do  not  think,   therefore,  that   the  events  of  France  taught 
tanetiy  the  les«on  which  our  illustrious  statesman  seems  to  hava  | 
dmtinfrooi  it  ;  and  we  must  also  take  leave  to  think  that  \l.  Necker 
would  »carcely  hove  committed  the  fatal  errors  he  did  commit,  i#] 
he  bad  been  bom  and  educuleil  iu  a  higher  class  of  society  !  1 

Weuwpect,  then,   that    Mr.    Hitt  did  not  c:iactly   foresee  tb« 
nature  of  the  danger  he  would  have  io  encounter ;   and  that,  when  ] 
becaror  inevitable,  he  attackcit  France  loo  much  in  a  com*  , 
il  spirit.*     This  was  tlie  sfurU  in  which  bis  whole  guven>*j 

!nt  had  been  carried  on  for  nioe  ytmn,  and  the  tiource  whence  ftj 
■I  pert  of  bis  popularity  hed  sprung.  It  is  probable  tba^ 
lonitwig  less  to  immediate  advantages  than  to  remote  conaai] 
0Mae«  Uic  revohitiDaary  rage  might  hare  been  stopped  morft 

*  ftwita  oouM  Mttr  feriiif  himWlf  to  adaira  or  «pprot-e  V^lf%  meuurM,  evM  lej 
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effectively,  and  with  less  evils  to  England,  in  nnoiher  way.     It  h 
true  that  our  minLstcr  had   to  tight  not  only  a  furious  enemy — a 
^jreat  people,  desperate  and  reckless,  abroadf — but  a  powerful  fa(> 
tion — a  poisonous  and  rapid  contagion,  at  home ;   and  the  eno 
«nily  of  his  defensive  operations  niiglii  be  justiliod  by  more  reasoi 
than  were  professed.     The  people  were  kept  busy;   the  nation 
-expenditure  circulated  within  the  kingdom  ;  llie  pride  and  pom 
■of  war,  without  the  danger,  tiallered  the  imagination  and  the  vani 
[And  amused  the  leisure,  of  the  burly  citizen  and  the  washed  arti 
[  ficer;  and  fraternization  with  I'rencli  Jacobins  was  exchanged  Pi 
I  Animosity  and  defiance  to  the  enemy,  and  loyalty  to  the  crow 
I  placed,  by  God's  blessing,  at  that  fearful  crisis,  upon  a  moral,  virt 
[  ous,  and  venerable  head.     This  profuse  waste  of  the  public  pur 
lied  to  l)ie  enrichment  and  sudden  elevation  of  all  sorts  of  c 
ttractors  and  money-dealers,  and  tended  to  a  rapid  change  of  p 
Lperty,  and  the  degradation  and  jmpoveriflhment  of  the  aristocra 
{Mr.  Pitt  was  apt  lo  look  on  these  effects  as  unworthy  considei 
Lutioii ;  to  think  that  coronets  were  cheap  rewards,  witli  which 
lanight  bribe  the  vain  without  any  injur}-  to  his  country  ;  that  it  waif 
[.not  with  the  gentry  or  the  peerage  that  the  prosperity  or  the  con- 
Muct  of  the  state  lay,  but  with  the  most  enterprising  manufacturers, 
B^e  most  adventurous  merchants,  the  most  skilful  arithmeticians 
fi^nd  linanciers,  and  the  most  acute  tax-gatherers.     AII|  or  most  of 
rtheae,   are   unquestionably  very  useful  members  of  societv  ;  but 
[  there  are  others  also,  of  a  still  higher  cast,  not  less  necessary.  These 
rftre  not  the  primary  materials  out  of  which  statesmen  arc  made 
I  '  The  system  of  bringing  the  most  powerful  Irisli  peers  into 
iXlnglish    House  of  Lords  seems  to  have  commenced,  in   17^ 
^vith  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Shannon,  in  which  year  the  s; 
s]ionour  was  conferred  on  (lie  Scotch  Karl  of  Abercom  ;  and  M 
JenLinson,  after  a  long  and  stormy   |>oUucal    life,   and   (-■one 
Carleton,  Sir  llarbord  Harbord,  and  Sir  John  Delaval,  (wlto  U 
4  few  years  before  obtained  uii  Irisii  barony,)  were  now  elevut 
Ltp  tlie  peerage.     This  amounted  to  eighteen,  in  an  adininislrali 
Lof  httle  more  than  two  years.     At  every  subsequent  general  ele 
nion,  as  well  as  at  intervening  periods,  a  large  creation  took  plac 
I  of  whom  no  small  proportion  were  Scotch  and  Irish  peers. 
I      On  the   18di  of  February,  178*1,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  to  Mi 
I  Fox's  assertion,  that  the  majority  of  tlie  Lords  in  favour  o(  mt- 
rnistry  was  not  respectable,  said,   '  Sir,  if  the  Wight   Honourabl 
[gentleman  will  trouble  himself  with  this  kind  of  calculation,  1  i 
[not  afraid  lo  match  the  majority  there  against  tlie  miiK)rilv,  eill 
Ion   the   score  of  independence,   of  properly,  of  long   heredita 
ptonours,  of   knowledge  of  the  law  and  constitution,  or  of 
"thing  that  can  give  respect  and  dignity  to  the  peerage.' 

In  the  debate  on  the  Canada  Bill,  1791,  Mr.  Fox  said,  *  He 
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saw  nothing  so  good  in  hereditary  honours  as  to  make  him  seek 
to  inirodncc  them  into  any  country  where  they  did  not  at  pi-csent 
ckUi/  Mr.  Pilt  totally  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
expediency  of  making  the  councils  elective,  and  excluding  all 
herciiitary  honours.  He  said,  '  In  the  Canadas  there  ought  to 
be  ht-rcilitary  aristocralical  councils,  answering  to  the  British 
llou«ie  of  Lords.'     Un  a  liubsequent  day  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that 

*  Kverj*  part  of  the  British  dominions  ought  to  possess  a  government, 
in  the  constitution  of  which,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy 
Mere  mutually  blended  and  united;  nor  would  any  guvernraent  be  a 
fit  one  fur  British  subjects  to  live  under,  which  did  not  contain  its  du« 
weight  of  aristocracy ;  because  he  considered  that  to  be  Uie  proper  poise 
of  the  cotisUtuiion  — the  balance  wftich  equalised  and  melioraied  tfw  pouters 
of  t/uf  two  other  extreme  branches,  and  gave  siabiiity  and  ^rmness  to 
tile  whole.' 

Mr.  Pitt  applauded  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox.     He  ob- 
served that 

*  True  aristocracy  gave  that  sort  of  energy,  that  sort  of  enterprise, 
which  always  make  a  country  great  and  happy.  It  reflected  lustre  on 
the  crown,  and  lent  support  and  effect  to  the  democracy ;  wlule  the 
democracy  gave  vigour  and  energy  to  both,  and  the  sovereignty 
crowned  the  constitution  with  authority  and  dignity.'  '  The  British 
■rislocracy/  Mr.  Pitt  said,  *  was  respectable,  not  merely  on  account  of 
its  property,  but  also  for  its  hereditary  distinctions,  flowing  from  the 
crown  as  the  fountain  of  honour.  It  was,  on  that  account,  not  less 
the  poise  of  the  constitution,  as  Mr.  Fox  liad  emphatically  expressed 
it,  than  if  the  aristocracy  had  been  elective;  on  the  contrary^  it  was 
more  so.  because,  according  to  the  known  genius  and  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  nwanarchy  was  the  source  from  whence  the  other  parts 
arose ;  and  therefore  the  more  near  the  aristocracy  was  to  the  crown, 
Uu}  more  immediately  congenial  would  it  be  to  the  constitution  itself, 
as  originally  planned  and  adopted  by  our  ancestors.  In  that  happj 
fonn,  and  constructed  upon  that  wise  principle,  we  felt  tl»e  blessint 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  all  united.  He  shouJ 
lament,  therefore,  to  create  an  aristocracy  6y  ci  f  election  from  prof 
alone,  or  by  making  it  elcciiiv  ;  as,  in  either  cAse,  it  would  bring  th0J 
poise  nearer  to  the  people  than  it  \ca%  to  the  crmcH  in  the  Britiith  con«, 
Btttotion.     He  agreed  nith  Mr.  Fox,  that  tee  could  not  yuv  *  all 

res 

*  WvUim  de  SUi^I'i  laagui^  oo  Uiis  »iibjc<(  \s  to  0*e  point : — >  La  reunion  grkdue* 
(les  diTf  rv  ^laU  dc  lordre  Mciil  e»t  utir  tlc«  arfininblet  btiut^i  do  U  conUitotioQ  Angldii 
M«n  ce  qtM  t'iua(e  ■Toil  intraduil  en  Fmncr,  c'^loient  deux  chotc?,  pinir  »\m\  dire, 
U»dicloir««:  «n  respect  Id  pniir  I'anliquit^  de  aol)L«we,  qu'il  oXoil  pas  m^ me  pcrmil 
d*«ntrcr  daof  let  carrofties  du  roi  uu  dcs  preuves  Tcnflt^rs  par  Ic  ^n^tlv|iste  de 
cciur,  v\  1)111  rcnoolowotau-del)  de  1400,  c'ett-i-dire  a>aitt  I'tpoiiui;  uu  lea  roisoat  ialro. 
4ut(  Ic9  •oobliMcmen*,  el   d'autre  cAt^  la  plat  ^^ndc  importance  uuch^  I  la  faculldi 
4<Hiiae<  au  tv\  d'anoblir.    Aucuoe  puiaunce  humaine  ne  peut  fairc  un  aoble  f^rJUbU 
c«  Mroil  diipoaer  du  paM£,cc  qui  puoil  impoMible  &  la  dirinili  mteMj  aitia  riea  a* 
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t0ct  0  a  new  nobUity  winch  helon^d  to  an  hereditary  One 

ie  to  remote  atUiquity ;  but  we  could  ffiv«  the  same  deitrpr 
!t  to  it  which  had  uceompaiued  tlie  origin  of  our   stobilitr,  i 
succeeding  ages  must  bestow  the   rest.     Uereditary    i«  '   '  ". 

from  its  uature,  be  only  gradual;  and  there  was  ^■ 
thought,  in  the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  Canada,  wbit  ti 
liarly  fitted  it  for  the  reception  of  hereditary  honours,  H*  wi 
persuaded,  that  an  aristocracy  derived  from  the  impe- 
Great  Britain,  would  mflteriaUy  strengthen  thcconnexi'H 
colony  and  the  mother  country.  The  tcant  of  these  kmumrt 
doubted  not^  acceleraicd  tfic  separation  of  the  farmer  Americ 
nies.  He  neither  wished  the  aristocracy  to  be  dependent  on 
crown,  nor  on  the  people  ;  and  though  the  present  infant  state  of 
colony  would  not  supply  a  due  proportion  of  peers,  yet,  as  ezi 
of  commerce,  and  increase  of  wealth,  would  probably  follow  the  iatrp-i 
duction  of  the  new  constitution,  it  might  be  expected  that,  in  pcoresl 
of  time,  tliere  would  he  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  clothed  with  i 
resjKct  and  influence  which  ought  always  to  belong  to  that  fanmHi 
a  free  government** 

Here  are  the  concurrent  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt  aud  Mr. 
to  the  proper  nature  and  constitutioual  ubjccls  of  a  Hi 
Lords.  But  notwithstanding  tliis,  it  may  be  doubted 
there  were  not  secret  and  incontrollahle  leanings  in  the  faej 
heart  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  prevented  him  from  subocribing 
entire  sincerity  to  the  extent  of  the  priaciples  which  he  hi 
thus  eloquently  laid  down.  He  had,  we  cannot  but  MU^ect, 
imbibed  with  his  eailicst  breath  a  contempt  of  tlial  amiocratical 
ascendancy,  over  which  liis  great  father  had  uiumpked;t  ami  il  m 
quite  certain  that  (to  say  nothing  of  Jii.s  total  neglect  of  ibe 
us  to  Canada)  he  did  not  pay  much  ultention  to  tbete 
in  tiie  elevations  to  the  British  [>eerage  s\hich  took  place  si 
ministry.  It  i^  true,  that  it  wb:>  through  the  Lorch,  who 
out  Fox's  India  Bill,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  tixed  in  hi  ►ti 

How  then,  it  might   be    said,  could   he   disregard   oi    ij„ ate 

body  who.   in  his  opinion,  had  saved   the  con^titntion  a*  well 
confirmed  his  own  power?     But  what,  in  his  cstimaUon,  wn 
obligation  to  them  ? — that,  in  this  case,   ihcy  had  taken  tW 
of  the  cToxvn  and  the  people  against  an  ^iuba\oit%  fariion  of' 
aristocracy.     It  did  not  tollow  that  his  attuchuicut  aod 


pliu  ficile  ea  Preace  ^u«  dt  <i«vMir  ub  privitcgi6  ;  tt  ocpcixUnt  c*4iiiU  « 
CUU  &  part  el  act^a^nr,  pour  ain^vi  dirm,  W  drat  d«  uiin  ma  raito  d*  U 
MMttot  Ie  Dombre  di  ccux  ijui  nu  sui^portoMBC  pat  Im  charnt  rfe  Nml«  otI 
crmi«nt  dm  droib  psrticulicrs  i,  »«•  ftv«an.' — Smr  At  Phvlutitn    "      ^^     - 
p.  197. 

•  TamliBc.  vol.  liL.  p.  222—^6. 

f  Sm  •  ctirioui  chancUr  of  Uiii  iiluUriou* 
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would  fojftcr  them  in  tendencies  that  were  more  natural  to  tliem. 
His  6nit  colleagues  wert;  taken  principally  from  aniung  Llieui ; 
but  llus  was  from  Uie  necessity  of  ibe  case.  Nur  does  it  by  any 
means  appear  that  they  were  men  much  in  his  confidence,  or 

tMith  whom  he  was  willing  to  divide  councils,  [n  truth,  one  great 
secret  of  the  vigour  of  his  after  aduiiiiislratiou  was  the  unity 
^d  concentration  of  all  tlie  grand  functions  of  tbe  Htate,  which 
irould  have  been  impossible  in  such  difi'uaion  of  power  among 
Ihc  departments,  and  iu  such  independence  of  eacb^  as  we  have 
witnessed  under  some  of  his  successors. 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  tbe  blame  of  supportiug  Fox's  India  bill  on  the 
particular  house  of  commons,  not  on  tlic  people,  to  whom,  ou  the 
contrary',  he  mainly  assigned  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  his  own 
power.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  which 
would  necessarily  alter  his  original  fcchngs  regarduig  tlie  arift- 
tocracy.  Perhaps  he  might  attribute  the  salutary  and  effective 
part  taken  by  the  Lords  on  this  occasion  to  an  accidental  stale 
of  things,  which  was  never  likely  to  recur-  U  gave,  however, 
a  lesson,  which,  some  years  nfterv\aixls,  when  revolutionary  France 
refused  a  separate  chamber  of  peen»,  ought  to  have  shown  it  that 
I  it  was  refusing  a  sound  foundation  for  tlie  future  permanence  of 
L        41  constitutional  government. 

^^  In  17^8,  two  diplomatists,  a  Chief  Justice,  and  a  General  were 
^^ndsed  to  the  peerage ;  and  two  peerages  were  extended  in  re- 
r  maiuder  to  Mr.  Neville  who  had  married  Lord  Grenville's  sister, 
and  to  Lord  Howe's  daughters.  At  tlie  general  election  of  1790, 
eight  peerages  were  granted  ;  of  which  one  was  to  a  Scotch  peei-, 
and  tive  to  Irish  peers ;  the  two  commoners  were  Douglas  of 
Douglas,  and  Lascelles.  At  the  end  of  the  year.  Lord  Grenville 
was  called  to  the  Upper  House  on  Mr.  l^itt*!>  quarrel  with  Lord 
Thurlow.  In  1 791 »  the  Earl  of  Morton  obtained  an  English 
peerage.  In  171)2,  Miss  Pulteney  was  made  Baroness  of  Batli; 
and  Lt*rd  Thmlow's  patent  was  extended.  In  171).'^,  Lord  Auck- 
land was  raised  to  an  English  seat.  In  1794,  when  part  of  the 
"Whigs  rame  over  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ten  peers  were  created:  of  these, 
four  were  Irish  peers,  to  whom  was  added  Welbore  Ellis,  one  of 
tJic  few  relics  of  Lord  North's  shipwrecked  adherents,  with  a  re- 
aindcr  to  his  nephew,  an  Iiish  peer ;  four  of  the  others  were 
hie  country  gentlemen,  of  large  estates,  whom  tiic  Duke  of 
ortumd  had  brought  over  x^ith  him.  Admiral  Lord  Hood  ob- 
inei!  this  dignity  in  1795.  At  the  general  election  in  1796, 
urteen  were  created  at  once.  Among  these  were  two  Scotch 
peers,  and  live  Irish  peers ;  the  remaining  seven  were  principally 
itlamled  proprietors, — such  as  Mr.  Holle,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Cftwdor.     But  it  is  probable  thai  this  distnbutiou  raised  the 
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discontent  of  many  others,  who  tliought  ihey  had  equal  c1aJm«  ; 
the  very  next  year,  !797,  which  had  in  its  early  part  conferred  Ml 
enrhlom  ou  Sir  Jolni  Jervis  for  Ins  great  victory  off  St   \'ineent, 
leu  more  were  created,  of  which  only  two  were  Irish  peers,  ami 
two  were  the  lieira  of  forfeited  Scotcli  peerages ;  one  was  a  dipl'j* 
malisl,  one  an  ancient   Norfolk  baronet,  one  a  county  member 
"vviio  had  been  among  Mr.  Pitt's  most  active  opponents  on  his  ap-l 
pointnicnt  to  the  premiership;  one  a  political  secretary,  who  fwjff 
come  by  marriage  into   the  estate  of  a  great  peer  of  the  old  no- 
bility.    At  the  end  of  this  year   the  victoi-y  of  Caniperdowu  ob- 
tained a  viscounty  for  Admiral    Duncan.      In    1799,    Lord  Eldonl 
was  promoted  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  m\ 
u  peenige  ;  and  the  same  year,  tlie  Irish  chancellor.  Lord  Clar 
was  elevated  to  the  English  House  of  lx)rds.   In  1801,  a  vtscouirty^ 
was  coiifcrrrd  on  Adnnral  Nelson   for   the  glorious  battle  of  the 
>iile;  and  the  union  with   Ireland   produced  many  more  BriiiA 
creations  :    those  of  this  year   amounting  to  thirteen,  of  whom] 
seven   were   Irish   peers  ;   to    these  were  added  the  two  griK*ra!s] 
Hutchinson  and  Grey,  and  the  widow  of  General  Abcfcromby 
St.  Vincent  and  Rivers  were  mere  extensions. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  ninety-three  new  peerages  in  the 
course  of  seventeen  years,  during  winch  not  more  than  ffnirteen 
had  become  extinct.      Here  ended  Mr.  Pitt's  first  a<*  '''"*f  j 

and  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  same  parU'  rom* 

that  period  :  ou  the  contrary,  delicacy  may  require  more  gcnermi 
statements  ;  as  we  approach  the  present  moment,  it  ma^  be  said 

■ incedo  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso.' 
It   is  sufficient,   therefore,  to  state,  that  in  the  eighteen  yean 
which  remained  of  this   reign,   fifty   more   peerages  wcrr  cmCc<fp 
and  that  only  fifteen  became  extinct.     Of  these   creations,  twr/»i 
were  Scotch  peers,  and  eleven  were  Irish  peers;  five  wereIaH\cii 
including  a  speaker;  eight  were  generals,  six  were  udinirals;  ihi 
were  statesmen,  or  diplomatists,  and   two  only  were  lar^  Ini 
commoners;  three  were  younger  sons  of  powerful  dukes. 

In  the  present  reign,  forty-five  have  already  been  created. 
these,  six   have  been  Scotch  peers,  and  twelve  have   been  \m 
peers  ;   seven  have  been  lawyers  ;  six  have  been  statesmen  or  ciij 
matisls;   six  have  been  landed  commoners  ;  two  have  been 
or  cmifirmed  peerages,  (Stafford  and  De  la  Zouche.) 
this  reign  nine  have  become  extinct. 

The  total  of  creations,  then,  bince  January,  1784.  is  one  hi 
d red   ami  eighty-six,  atui  the  extinctions  ihirtyfour,    leaving 
addition  of  one  hundrnl  and  fifty-two  ;  and  of  these  one  humli 
and  eighty-six,  tweuly-Uirec  were  Scotch  peers,  and   fift>-l 
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Irish  peers  ;  being  something  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 
The  indepcmicdt  Innded  commoners  do  not  exceed  lhirty-6ve, 
being  less  than  a  fifth.  The  remaiiimg  two-fifths,  tlicreforc,  were 
priiicipullv  professional  persons.* 

Tliose  great  landed  commoners,  of  high  alliances  and  venerable 
antifiiutv,  out  of  which  the  peerage  was  formerly  recruited,  have 
long  been  decaying,  and  have  gradually  ceased  to  exist;  and  it  Is 
pity,  if  they  do  exist,  tlint  a  few  should  not  be  left  to  give  dignity, 
power,  influence,  and  independence  to  the  Lower  House.*|-  The 
weight  of  landed  gentry  in  the  Chamber  of  Commons  is  no\^; 
diminished  almost  to  nothing.  Thus  the  same  policy  which  haS' 
weakened,  by  widening^  the  peerage,  has  also  affected  essentially, 
and  we  think  unfortunately,  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  senate. 

The  law  has  been  at  all  times  the  fountain  of  the  rise  oFJ 
families.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
Phillips  published  an  amusing  little  volume,  in  J2mo,  called 
7i^*»  Gfundeur  of  the  LaWf  containing  a  list  of  yuch  fami- 
lies; and  this  Ls  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  arms  engraved  in 
Diigdale's  OrigineSf  from  the  windows  of  the  halls  of  the  inn*' 
of  court.  Many  lawyers  who  did  not  in  their  own  time  arrive 
at  the  peerage,  yet  laid  the  foundation  of  riches  and  conside- 
ration, by  whicli  their  posterity  reached  it — such  as  Howartl, 
Cavendish,  Fortescuer  I^yttelton,  Townshend,   Montagu,  Brude- 

*  Clu*i£«d  Ublc  of  crealiniis  Crom  tb«  commence  men  t  of  Geo.  III.'s  reign. 
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rtni«I!  iianiber  f»f  Enjtrth  comm^r-    r j.«-.iy  \f^  ^\^f  ^^^  jj^^  f^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

ial  familie*  vf   U*  nry  Ill.'»  Uni-  fieri;  jlcIi  as  Wake.   BlounI 

h*»nnf,    M«lci,   A»i>y.   Ore*  ej-,    t  ,   tiij  t  few  more  ftre  equally 

leieitt.    Ihou^h  only  ol   kniffhlty   rwnk    in    t>iw«e  dari  i    •oc})  as  Barrinfton*    CliAoib 

gerton.   BurxlcU,  LroU.  Denoj,  MohUiint,    BedirffftcM,  OgUi»Jer,  Tyrell,  KyuMtoiii 

„ni|haey,  Jki-.    Mt'iy  of  iHeM  ara  still  ia  postesAiov  of  kirMUl«s,  aid  rct«la  theij 

lUiion  in  wciety  Willi  honour.  ^ 

(«)  Mlaeaf  thcw  lrl>b  |n*n  wvrc,  lotiuUi.  Rnffli«liDirfl  with  liWll  UUm  i  snd  niao  tnor*. 
pr«fa«laail  pttrs,  «Ao  were  nwvnlcd  with  en  Iriih  9<nngt  durlAf  iMr  iAfUteoMal  lu  aa  ■ 
Xacttih  ftnaf*.  well  «•  AuckUotf,  St.  Htleu't,  Rood,  lEelUii  Ovdaer,  *et 
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iiell,  Willoughbv,  Bridgeuiaii,  Pow)'ii,  Andcr&on,  Pelbaui,  Dmoi- 
k'y,*  lluburt,  Velverlon,  Beimel.  Tlie  Dumber  of  ihc  ousting 
peerages  made  directly  l>y  the  law  is  not  less  tliau  ihirly.  Ncidici 
the  aniiv  nor  tlie  navy  liave  done  much,  till  tlie  late  reign. 

There  arc  certain  testi,  vvitli  regard  to  the  Citation  uhi«:h  fanu- 
iies  held  in  society  at  certain  past  dates,  %vhich  cannot  be  mii- 
taken.  Such,  a8%ve  have  already  hinted,  is  the  fact  of  hiTiM  aU 
tamed  the  honour  of  knighthood  during  the  Tudor  djrna^ty.  lltm 
are  fifty-two  families  of  the  present  English  pcti 
having  reached  the  baronial  rank  at  the  death  of  Qii-  h 

Ui03,  had  yet  been  knighted  by  the  Tudors.     Tht 
-Mhoiie  male  nobility  is  prior  to  lliat  date,  arc  about  1%. 
that  about  a  tliird  of  the   English   peers  (exclusive  of  lite  ScoK( 
and  Irish)  were  either  of  baronial  or  knightly  rank  at  lb»*  ■». -»?. 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  tliere  arc  a  few  families  of  aoiue  j 
which  will  not  abide  this  rule. 

W  hat   is  a  pedigree  of  names,  and  sometimes  eveu  widii 
dates  ?     Tliere  can  be  no  dependence  eveu  on  the  dry  facts 
because  whatever  would  prove  these  facts  must  have  alio  fui 
other  facts,  at  least  somewhat  more  important.     For  this 
a  great  portion  of  the  early  pedigrees  m  tlie  Heralds'  Books  b 
little  value,  because  it  is  commonly  a  mere  string  of  niuucs. 
principal  authority  possessed  by  the  more  ancient  of  tbcir  Vi 
tatiou-Jiooks  is  tlie  signature  of  tlie  cliief  of  the  famiiy  ihere 
corded,  which  gives  a  sort  of  veiillcation  to  the  two  or  thrae 
descents.     But  even  this  has  been  often  found   to  be 
omissivc,  and  sometimes  positively  erroneous.     ITie  tniih,  prol 
biy,  is,  that  tlie   subscriber  often  carelessly  put  hi»  nanse   I 
genealogical   table    previously  copied    by  the  hcrakb    from 
foimer  pedigrees  of  their  office,  to  save  themselves  trouble, 
which   was  not  continued    widi   any   pains  ur  suilirieni   iim^ub 
Anthony  Wood  has  gi%'en  a  curious  account,  in    //ii   Owm  L\ 
how  these  things  were  coiKliicted  ;  and  much  might  \jv  xlMbA  fr 
other  sources,  were  this  the  place. 

The  character  of  a  pedigree  may  be  easily  known,  iiat  only 
the   test   already   mentioned,   but    from  the  tnarriagoj  and 
vincial  offices.     They  arc  to  be  found  in  the  \\s,U  of  thtrii 
their  respective  counties,  and  of  ^cp^-^cntati^e8  in  purlianicnt 
tho<ie  counties,  or   of  the  cities  utid   boroughs  within  them, 
are  itpeuking  of  families  who   have  nut  lineu  to  thi-  ditiUiiCl 
being  hinforict   but  y«"t   carry  with   thmi   the  consideration  of 
hooouruble  antiquity.     One  rcflectimi,   indeed,  forces  iucif 
Us,  in  regarding  these  last  |)edigrees — tliat  it  is  surprasi] 
persons  thus  bom,  enjoying  so  many  ad^-antages  of  forti 
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cutiuii,  and  respect,  should  not  in  a  succession  of  ages  produce 
one  man  among  them  of  siitliciont  euiint^nci'  of  licioihw,  (;eiuuS|  J 
talent,  Icarniug,  or  virtuep  to  gain  a  place  in  tbe  piige  of  lii!»tory.  1 
Whetiier  it  be  that  ease  and  unbouglil  respect  sulislied  their  de*  I 
aires,  or  torpitied  or  enfeebled  Uieir  faculties,  the  fact  is  sliU  I 
strange.  It  is  a  common  doctrine  that  tlie  stimulus  of  necessity^l 
or  of  conscious  abibty  insulted  by  the  pride  of  station,  I 

*  The  oppressor's  >vrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,'  I 

is  requisite,  to  carr^'  one  through  the  labour  and  pains  by  which  I 
the  road  of  ambition  is  mounted,  and  a  place  in  the  rolls  of  FamflJ 
is  acrquired  ;  and  the  fact  to  which  we  are  alluding  may  seem  to  I 
confirm  it  We  are  nevertlieless  far  from  adopting  the  doctrine  I 
in  its  usual  extent  \ 

The  continental  people  of  Europe,  especially  they  who  belong 
to  the  greater  slates,  will  not  easily  believe  the  antiquity  and  lustre 
of  the  British  families,  which  even  yet  remain  among  our  higher 
orders.  It  is  their  persuasion  that  almost  all  our  rich  houses  have 
lately  emerged  *  frttm  the  shop  T  The  truth  is,  ihat  the  number 
of  our  noble  families  whose  tortunes  have  risen  frum  merchandise 
is  strictly  very  few:  bnlas  the  enumeration  of  them  might  seem 
invidious,  al  least  to  the  prejudices  which  prevail  in  the  world,  it 
shall  be  here  forbtjme.  The  number  dties  not  exceed  eighteen. 
There  are  three  or  four  whose  riches  were  made  in  the  City 
almost  within  memory.  There  is,  indeed,  one  respect  wherein  the 
l^ritish  are  less  regardful  of  blood  than  the  great  continental 
bouses,  especially  the  Gennans.  This  is  what  they  call  the  Mix- 
teen  quarters^ — that  is,  noble  blood  on  all  sides  up  to  tbe  great 
grcat-j^randfalher*  and  great  great-grandmothers,  which  are  sLrteeti 
in  nnnd>er.  An  Euglish  peer  of  ancient  title  has  little  repug- 
nance to  repair  his  decayed  fortune  by  taking  a  rich  heiress  of  low 
origin  out  of  the  City.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  Germans,  destroys 
tiic  best  |>edigree  ;  we  may  console  ourselves  in  remembering  that 
they  were  disposed  to  rc};ard  with  some  scorn  a  blank  lozenge  in 
llie  hatchment  of  Louis  XIV. 

They  who  think  this  disrus&ion  an  idle  one,  have  not  reflected 
very  deeply.  At  all  times,  there  have  been  among  the  mob 
tkcae  who  have  consoled  themselves  by  jesting  at  pedigree ;  but 
the  functions  which  the  peerage  have  to  perform  render  the 
dispensation  of  this  great  franchise  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
bnporl  to  the  people,  Two  great  authorities  have  been  already 
cited,  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  Parliament,  by  Eox  as  well 
as  Pitt,  in  1791  i  ^»(l  there  is  one  argument  of  the  latter  parti- 
cularly worth  notice,  which  iusisb  on  the  wisdom  ot  scrupulously 
prcftcrvicjg  the  poite  uf  this  intermediate  order  between  the 
crowp  and    the  commons,  by  keeping  up  its  aristocratical   in- 
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gredients,  lest  it  should  lean  more  lo  the  people  than  to  tin? 
king.  How  far  ihis  principle  Inis  been  sirtcllv  ndfaered  lo, 
either  by  that  minister  liimself  or  by  his  5iieccs»or«,  may  bra 
dit^iciilt  and  invidious  question.  The  vast  inrrrnsc  of  numbrry 
hi  llie  peerage  alone  tends  lo  weigh  it  down  lo  the  popular 
(tide.  As  numbers  increase,  both  the  fortunes  must  beoocn<r 
smaller,  and  the  alliances  less  select.  The  reverence  of  tlir 
people  (perhaps  an  unenlightened,  but  still  an  nseful  revere nr.  ) 
must  necessarily  experience  a  rapid  decline,  as  llirse  honoun  be- 
come every  day  more  common,  antl  as  |>ersons  of  the  bighot  and 
meanest  connexions,  and  most  opposite  early  habits,  arc  ihu- 
mingled  together.  It  is  tnie^  that  it  is  the  glory  of  our  coiutJiu- 
tion,  that  the  door  of  this  high  rank  has  never  been  «but  to  spies- 
did  personal  merit  ;  to  the  honourable  attainment  hihI  noMe 
discbarge  of  those  elevated  function's  which  can  only  be  duJy 
executed  by  virtuous  talent  laboriously  exerted,  or  by  tplcndMl 
acts  of  heroism  which  crown  the  country  with  glory.  For  tnon 
Uian  two  centuries,  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  for  more  rfsMi  9 
century  of  more  sparing  times,  a  Chief  Justice  of  l^ngUud,  hare, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  a  coronet  annexed  to  their  offices — and 
indeed  the  modem  beisiness  of  parliament  requires  this  ;  but  it  ii 
another  question  whether  so  many  law  |>eerage8  us  we  late  above 
alluded  to,  are  necessary  or  prudent;  and  it  may  still  fntber  be 
doubted,  whether,  if  such  honours  must  be  conferred,  tbrr 
in  all  casas  lo  be  made  hereditary.*  If  every  person  wW), 
nothing  above  mediocrity,  has  discharged  an  honourable  aClftce< 
out  disgmce,  is  to  be  rewarded  by  an  here<litary  coronet,  whef«<l 
the  numbers  of  the  upper  house  lo  end  ?  By  the  articles  oi 
with  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  Scotland,  the  number  of 
live  peers  was  limited*  But  is  not  tlic  grant  of  no  nianv  I'' 
patents  to  the  |H-ers  of  these  kingdoms  an  infraction  of  the 
of  that  provi.nion  ?  Of  the  fifty-three  Iri^tJi  peers  so 
twenty-two  indeed  were  Eugliithnien,  tliough  eniu^ing  Irisli  titles; 
but,  deducting  the  extinctions  from  the  remaining  thirtr-ooct 
there  still  remains  an  addition  of  twenty-nine.  The  Scotch  ad*^ 
dition  lo  the  British  peerage  also,  deducting  extinctions,  ta 
teen.  So  jealous  of  this  was  the  house,  alter  the  Scotch 
that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  others,  being  made 
peers  after  that  event,  were  never  allowed  to  lake  ibetr 
til]  a  well  known  decision  was  rescinded,  about  tifty  \ran 
In  many  judicial  questions — on  committees,  8lc.— the  rvsulta  of^ 
this  change  may  often  have  a  most  decisive  influence. 

*  rh«  Krrtirli,  in  furmcf  timrt,  ti*J  iLiundaiicf  of  iluri  a  krrvrf,  who*t  (lUn  <titt  ■ 
dwevwl.  Th«  ^nneipir  uf  ih«  majeraia^  in  tbclr  prMcnl  %y%\tm,  mtffat  a^  te  v«*tli| 
Ottf  coauiknUva  utl  •l^>Uao, 
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k  There  never  ^*as  a  period  when  more  dcpcuded  on  the  conduct 

■f  the   upper  house   of  parliament.      Tlie   peculiar  state  of  iho-, 

loniestic  policy*  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  its  foreign  rt*lations,i 

bras  the  e>eupon  ihi^  hou!>c  with  intense  and  increa»iiit|  auNiety. 

E)n  the  great  questions  of  agriculture,  of  the  rapid  growth  of  tha  | 

Bopulation,  of  the  currency,  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  of  Indian  j 

bidf  above   all,  of  the  condition  of  the  English  |>oasantry,  it  is  i 

IId  thi»  house  diat  we  ought   to  look  as  a  mediator.     From  ita  j 

-exalted  station,  from  its  independence  and  riches,  from  lis  lofty 

Aeuliments,   imbibed    with   its  birth,  from   its   high  manners,  iii^ 

lied  by  the  exalted  connexions  which  surrounded  its  cradle^  i^ 

liiihi  to  he  J 

'  Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride,  • 

The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath,  f 

The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.'  ^j 

at  least,    is  what   a    House    oi  Lords  was  intended   to  bei] 

wealth  of  the  country  has  taken  so  new  a  distribution,  tha(  j 

the  character   and  interests  of  the  Conmions  House   are  quittf  ' 

different  to  tliose  of  half  a  century  ago.     'I'hey  do  not  see  things  . 

in  tiie  same  view,  or  with  the  same  passions,  and  they  are  not  imder  j 

leaders  of  the  same  habits  and  carl>  impresbions.     We  have  no\yi 

•carccly  uny  '  great  commoners,'  if  we  may  l)e  allowed  that  trite  ^ 

phra>4t',  which  was  wont  forinerlv  to  carry  with  it  such  n  just  and  ' 

useful  respect  and  inHueiice.      Almost  all  uf  iluf  grand  territorial  , 

proprietors  have  been  translated  into  the  other  chamber ;  and  almost  \ 

all  tlie  orator)-  and  virtual  manngcmcnt  of  public  afiairs  is  left  to  ] 

men  who  come  from  the  bar — not  alwu>s  the  best  education  for  a] 

g^neat  statesman,   as   was   shrewdly   observed  and  beautifully  cv^^ 

preased    by   13urke,  in   his  character  of   C*corge   Grenvillc.       i%\ 

mmB  been   supposed   that   there   is   something  in  birth,  rank,  and] 

ficbes,  that  will  not  undergo  the  fatigue  of  high  oflice,  nor  quality 

for  it ;  but  iJiis  was  not  formerly  the  case,  a^  the  names  of  Strafr  \ 

ford,  Shrewsbury,  Hurley,  St.  John,  \N  alpole,  the  Fclhams,  Ful^ 

(ency,  Sec,  will  prove*     it  is  at  this  moment  fur  the  first  time 

become  a  vital  question,  how  far  the  manufacturing  and  counner-  j 

rial  principle  ought  to  prevail  over  the  agricultural.     The  cry  has 

been  so  long  and   loud  tu  fa\our  i)i  the  former,  that  to  doubt  it  ia  j 

NU>  be  brjuded  with  the  epiihels  of  narrowness  and  ignorance.  Vet 
fte  rapid  iixrease  of  our  |>opulation,  without  a  corrcbpondent  dc-f 
■land  for  employment  or  growth  of  subsistence,   begins  to  shake  j 
thi:  failb  of  every  solid  thinker  in  these  long-fashionable  dogmusofi 
political  economy.     Hial    the  happiness  of  the  country  has    no|| 
inrrcu«ed  with  its  wealth — that  there  is  less  uf  ease,  content,  and 

N^irtue,  is  quite  certain.     'I'hat  the  enoriiious  public  debt  ii*  an  j 
■ahnniiug  gtievance,  not  merely   with  refeicuce  to  men's  pockctS|  ' 

but 
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but   in    its  effects  on  tlie  national  habits  and  maimcray  mat  be 

shown  bv  nrgiimtnts  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reaiiC.     ^iaU 

enjo\Tfne»t  h  exrhangctl  for  enfeebling  lu\ur_v,  and  g«aeroaa  bo^ 

pidility  for  empty  and  selfish  ostentation.      Whoever   m 

the  course  of  Hfe  fifty  years  ago,  more  esp<iciaily  iij  ibe 

from    the  nobleman,  tlie  tilled  commoner,  or  dbe    gei   ' 

landed    income,  down  to  the  peasant,  must  be  pamMl^ 

with  the  marked  dissimilitude  to  tlie  present  itale  of  tbioga  a 

same  situations.     Hank  has  lost  its  influence  ;  evenr  ibing  it 

economy  or  llioughlless  wasie  ;   there  is  no  noble   cat 

calculated,  by  regidar  habits  and  a  simple  plenty,  loa| 

and  blessings  far  and  wide  around  it; — where  generalMMB«f 

tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers  have  lived  under  the  mne 

masters,  and  contracted,  from  infancy,  a  respect  whicb  made  then 

obedient  to  tlie  laws  and  satisfied   with  their  lot.      lu  tbusc  days, 

much  (>f  the  revenue  of  the  soil  wax  spent  upon  die  tpot  wbtaca 

it  was   drawn,   to  the  benetit  of  those  by  whose  laboar  k  mm 

brought  forth;  and  he  who   legislated   for   the    poor  wlaBrata 

husbandry  was  not  a  mere  denizen  of  London  and  Bii^iCDa  (iMv 

Rome  and  our  Bai^e!) — a  person   perhaps,   who, 

parliament  beardless,  has,  before  he  comes  to  take  anj 

in  aflfairs,  forgotten  what  is  out  of  parliament  akKWt 

the  soldier  does  what  is   beyond  the  camp  or  tbe 

one  whose  character  and  principles  were  formed  mnd 

be  became  a  senator,  and   who,  while   occupying  ihift 

was  in  personal  communication  with  them   for  a   wmt^ 

of  the   Tear,   and   knew   their  wants   and  propensidcey  I 

linked  with  all  their  interests,    lu  those  days  opinion  was, 

parts  of  the  conduct  of  life,  more  powerful  than  law.     A  Ukm 

polish,  which  destroys  all  character,  was  not  subatitated  lor  SMPt 

substantial    recommendations  ;     attachments,    whidi    bsfv   MM8 

been  taken  to  be  blind  and  pitiful  prejudices,  were  aecHribaa  Ifav 

faithfulness  and  honesty  in  the  discbarge  of  humbta  <lBliM;  Itti 

domestics  wore  out  their  lives  in  the  same  serrioe,  ae  igacwaiA  of 

the  artifices  of  embezzlement  as  tliey  were  incapable  of  b«iV 

guilty  of  them.   From  these  causes,  from  the  comparatm  bgbl 

of  taxation,  from  the  absence  of  the  perpetual  irriftataoo  of 

wealth,  always  luxurious  and  almost  always  insolent,  Camili 

for  centuries  in  ea^e,  aHluence,  and  honour.     'Fhejr 

their   station   without  any  sacrifice  of  that  inde| 

leads  to  ridightened  viewK,  and  secures  wisdom ;  without  aiqr  of 

those  ingenious  sophistries  which  pressing  self^ioiereat 

foils  a  du|>e  to  :  without  any  of  llK>«e  intrigues  wbicb 

heart  and  darken  the  uTKlerstanding.     Bui  this  race  of 

this  nurscfA  for  legislators  and  ftt&tesmcn — is  Dearl)( 
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Tlioiigh  It  is  supposed  that  men  of  hereditary'  ranic,  reiving  on 
ihe  importance  derived  from  their  descent,  arc  accustomed  to. 
neglect  their  talents,  and  iiidu1|re  in  idle  and  vicious  follies,  '>y€VA 
surely  llu  re  are  many  among  them  with  whom  it  is  far  other^vise.*- 
\\  here  '  the  spur  of  fame'  op<:ratei»,  as  it  very  frequendy  does»  to  j 
lead  a  life  of  labour,  it  is  almost  always  a  purer  tire  than  in  those  1 
who  have  their  fortunes  (o  make.  Their  notions  are  more  en-  ' 
larged,  their  sight  clearer,  and  their  feelings  more  intense  and*i 
moix"  refined.  The  father  of  the  illustrious  l^rd  Hacon  held  the 
elevated  office  of  Lord  Keeper ;  and  this  wonderful  son  had  beeiM 
from  infancy  nursed  among  the  high,  and  familiar  with  ail'aira  oi4 
slate.  If  veneration  for  birlh  were  indiscriminate,  it  may  be  ad- 
roiitrd  that  it  would  encourage  too  many  to  abuse  it ;  but  the 
stream  of  prejudice,  at  least  at  nresent,  runs  the  contrary  '''ay^4 
and  calls  on  a  man  of  distingui'^hed  family  to  exert  himself  witbl 
double  energy  to  pro\e  that  he  is  worthy  of  tlic  respect  to  which  (j 
he  asptreit ;  and  that  his  pretensions,  instead  of  being  hollow  and'l 
bast'Iess,  have  u  sound  root.  If  one  were  to  bring  into  the  upper  ^ 
house  certain  low  pansions  of  intrigue^  envy,  and  rivalry,  and  ccr-  ] 
tain  mean  criterions  of  judgment  which  mean  occupations  andi 
tnemi  stations  are  too  apt  to  generate,  he  woidd  be  unfitted  for  | 
the  duties  which  thai  house  has  to  perform.  Feeble  or  pei-vcrs»  i 
talents,  and  cold  or  vicious  hearts,  are  born  in  every  station,  ami  i 
vo  early  culture  or  discipline  can  entirely  correct  them  ;  but  the  ^ 
habits  of  infancy  will,  according  to  their  charartrr,  soften  or  en-  i 
courage  the  original  prn{w;nsities,  or  amend  or  confirm  the  original  * 
defects.  Whatever  disables  us  from  an  early  conversation,  otti 
equal  terms,  with  tho<se  to  whom  an  experience  of  affairs  oa4 
the  great  theatre  of  tlie  world  has  given  an  e:itended  wisdom^  ^ 
diminiirhes  tlic  chance  of  possessing  that  sort  of  cultivated^ 
mind  which  hfs  us  for  the  higher  departments  of  legislation  or^ 
politics.  i 

'Hicre  arc  a  large  class  of  philosophers  and  politicians  to  >Wianr  * 
rhcM'  opinions  may  seem  fauciful  and  empty;  the  effects  of  unen- 

«  W«hav«  incWteiMiily,  m  tiie  coui^*  u(  ihis  |i«(wr,  rvc«ilcd  (o  our  i«mil«r>  Miin«  of  J 
Uir  ««)ia«ai  mmnm  »woBg  o*ir  nobility  connected  with  li(rr«r]r  «x«ftioD  ,  tud  il  gnr«  uA  j 
ptvaaart  tr>  itti^prtc  iKal  lite  nsin^  scacntlioa  of  the  ammc  rtuik  indiMlea  not  »  few  ounoM 
of  110  cmtinaiA-  pr<tmi«w  in  that  walk.  Neitli«r  Lflnl  FnuicM  Ocmer  aor  Ijonl  Mofpolkll 
«n,  «•  IniU,  entirely  dcMrt  tii«  MiMo  for  politic*;  Lonl  PofrhAster  hm  klraadjf  (m»j 
p4rfwmi  «f  Bowcn  atul  frotinpi  worthy  of  tbc  tnme  uf  Hrrheri  ;  and  x  youn^r  ihaa  ] 
llkr«e.  l,nrH  MoKun,  ha<  jti^t  [>uhli»betl  A  Utc  of  Bi^Jiunu«,  wbich  no  une  can  prru«9  | 
*i<  It  rxprctdtioua  of  ht*  currvr,  to  wlialcwr  ohjt»U  he  tmmf  uUi»l 

In-.  We  BIT  almuAl  a^hAmwi  a(  for  ibe  Ani  lime  manlionioj  J 

MKii  a  ^'  .'  fvrtii :  L/ird  H.'i  fK[MMirc  of  snoit  of  GiliWon'i  iiHC<p] 

•  wa^  nf  llie  railacie^  and  ilrtam*  in  W arhiirtiw'f  BmM'] 
^.   w««  mid   at  Hi«  lifiif ,   *  s  strip) iiif  want  f«ttli  i^iaiK-l 
His  variety  of  l«wing,  ••  nmmkitkM  Kl  iiM  earfy  •§%  J 
niPM9*  :.  ,  j.s  a  ftimplc.  aanty,  ud  eUnial  Uate;  aud  itie  maitei  oH 

Cmihmm  tua^  le«L  dowa  wilboul  diaaatiaf action. 
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Hg^kxgned  ptvjiMlices  and  weak  passions,  which  it  nuijr  be  uid  that 
tbt  hbtorr  of  modeni  times  has  utterly  put  to  shame.  It  ii  true 
tkat  ibe  anstocncT  of  Great  Britain  is  not  made  up  of  the  same 
■ijLudaents  as  it  was  half  a  centurv  ago ;  but  that  tne  change  hai 
bcc«  lor  the  betber  remains  to  be  proved. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution  cmnnot  be 
satiste<d  but  bv  the  interposition  of  a  strong  aristocracy,  and  that 
an  arisXocncT  cannot  exist  unless  it  be  mainly  formed  of  the 
and  hkstanc  families-     It  would  be  a  curious  speculatioa 
vottld  have  been  the  fate  of  Fox*s  India  bill  in  an  upper 
\  didefenily  constituted,  in  numbers  and  quality,  from  its 
at  th^t  CTuis  ?     Of  iktt  one  hundred  and  eight  peers  made 
jwce  the  cxxnmeocement  of  thb  century,  only  ten  were   Engliifa 
lanied  commooers.  tweDty-nine  were  Irish  peers,  sixteen  Soocch 
^ecf^  ^to^iber  exceediug  by  one  the  representative  peers  of  these 
OMKMries«>c'lexen  were  generals,  four  admurals,  twelve  lawyers,  six 
<Ub»meo.thrve  diplomatists.     It  surely  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a 
pijJitical  body  so  enlarged  will  see  subjects  of  state  and  legislation  ia 
a  very  ditfeiYUt  l^:ht.  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  than  those  of 
vImmb  the  upper  bouse  formerly  coitsisted.    It  may  be  well  that  an 
W^frre  Um\  soouM  be  coodned  to  personal  merits ;  but  it  ia  quite 
otherwise  with  an  hereditary  body.  Speculative  politicians  may,  io 
dieir  I'topias.  imagine  better  constitutions  tlian  such  as  bare  an 
bervditaix  aristocracy  for  a  main  component ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
iu  fact  a  \itul  part  of  our  frame  of  government,  the  question  is 
not  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise,  but  whether  it  has  been  adhered 
tv\     Much  15  always  said,  and  justly  said,  of  the  mighty  power  of 
public  opiuioii  aud  feeling ;  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  distinguijfa 
between  those  temporary  opinions  and  feelings  which  arise  from 
caprice,  accident,  and  fashion,  and  those  which  are  implanted 
in  our  nature,  aud  generally  more  or  less  prevalent  iu  the  numan 
bosom.      If  there  be  any  feeling  which  may  be  said  to  be  universal, 
it  is  the  ftHirling  of  complacence  with  w  hich  we  submit  to  the  supe- 
riority of  those  w  horn  time  has  handed  dow  u  to  us  as  having  for  ages 
held  the  same  distinction,  comparatively  with  that  of  persons  whom 
M'e  remember  our  inferiors  or  equals,  and  who  have  since  been  put 
over  our  heads  ;  often,  too,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  by  injustice 
or  false  favour.     LaU  it  not  be  suspected   that  this  is  meant  to 
defend  or  propitiate  the  profligacies  or  the  follies  of  rank  and  ho- 
nours ;  they  may  be  dreadfully  abused,  and  were,  in  truth,  most 
dreadfully  abused  in  rrance  before  the  revolution.     Nor  has  this 
happened  in  France  alone :  it  occurred  in  England  in  the  disso- 
lute and  disgraceful  court  of  Charles  II. — There  is  certainly  a 
dazzle  in  high  honours — which  makes  the  people  bear  for  a  little 
vhile  with  the  abuses  of  them;  but  if  their  anger  is  once  roused, 
they  pursue  them  with  a  just  and  fearful  vengeance.     There  are 
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unpopular  families,  to  whom,  having  made  a  mean  or  intemperate 
use  of  their  privileges,  nothing  can  reconcile  them.  On  die  co:)- 
irar)',  we  ha%e,  in  oiu-  lime,  seen  instances  where  Hrm  aiiJ  perse- 
verm;;  ability,  accompanied  bv  probity  and  mild  mauni-is,  liavt 
overcome  the  sLionge^t  prejudices  ;  and  graduullv  given  to  families^ 
covered  with  calumny  the  pretensions  which  belonged  to  tliem. 

The  novelty  of  ihe  French  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  tlie  choii 
of  its  niembeni,  inifiosed   by   the  exigency   of  the   crisis,    utfoi 
practical  evidence  how  much  the  want  of  the  predominance  of  ai 
ancient  nristo<'racy  is  felt,  wherever  it  is  meant  that  there  sbouh 
be    a   mojutnhy.       Though   separated    from    the  Commons, 
doea  not  seem  to  act  an  that  useful  ito'use,  of  which  \'o\  and  Pi 
have  spoken  ;  it  is  almo*)t  as  much  a  popular  assembly,  imbue* 
with  popular  passions,  as  the   lower  chamber;   it  has  neither  ihi 
weight  of  property,  name,  nor  early  liubils;  and  the   attempt   ii 
tlie  part  of  llie  crown  to  manage  it  by  a  perpetual  infusion  of  nei 
nientbevs  cannot,  in   the  nature   of  tilings,   lust  long.     Even  ini 
Kngland,  a  much  more  .spariug  exercise  of  this  practice  has  led' 
to  no  sliglit  danger!)*  and   has   india|K)sed  the   people   to  the  in- 
fluence  of  high  rank,   in   a  degree    wluch  has  certainly  had   il 
effects  on  the  good  humour  and  loyally  of  the  great  mass  of  tin 
nation.     There  is  now  among  us  a  very  preponderant,  if  not 
neral,  coldness  to  laiik;   and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tlie  re: 
nobles — those  which  are  the  creation  of  lime,  and  not  of  momeii-i 
lary  ministerial  favciur — have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  temporisd-^ 
and  liuuuliute  themselves  more  than  became  their  dignity.  Geniui 
niid  ttbilities  are  not  the  inheritance  of  any  particular  rank,  but 
ure  impartially  distiibuted  by  Providence  to  individuals  in  evei 
condition  :   if  ihey  who  are  born  \o  an  elevated  lot  neglect   thesOJ 
gifts,  iheir  culpability  is  llagraiit ;  in  them  excellence  is  iuohI  usefulJ 
aiid  of  them  it   will  be  most  demanded.      Why  iihould  tltey  dese 
their  posts,  and  K'avc  them  to  those  who  are  less  qnalilied  to  ti 
them  /     Labour  and  danger  ore  uo  eitcuscs. 

*  Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  iu  studious  kind, 

I  Who  seeks  with  painful  toil  shall  Honour  soonest  fimL 

^^^  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wont  to  dwell, 

^^L  And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  puin. 

^^B  Ne  can  the  man  tliat  moulds  in  idle  cell 

^^K  Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain; 

^^K  Before  her  gate  High  God  did  Sweat  ordain 

^^H  And  wakeful  Watches  ever  to  ahidp ; 

^^H  But  cosy  is  the  way,  and  passage  plain 

^^K  To  Pleasure's  palace — il  may  soon  be  spied, 

^^^  And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open  wide.'* 


VOL.  XLII. 


*   Pft«ri«  Q4«cii,  b.  il.,  c  3. 
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The  books  we  liave  pii 
to  h;\\e  furnished  the   grottnds  for  the  wide  tield  uf  s|mt»iI 
we  hav<»  cniort'd  inio.      They   are  nil   (Irv,    uakfd    i>f  re-t1c< 
and  sfarrely  touching  on  character  or  history.     ^'Ir.  lx>tK?e 
person  in  whoingtnius,  kno\vIedge,and opportunity  coiiibinrdco«l 
have  produced  the  most  perfect  work  on  this  Mibji*ct.      Hinclii 
racters,  exhibited  in  hi^  HitMieiiiand  IlUiftlriims  Heads,  sfv 
of  ori^inalitv,  disrrinnniilioii,  justice,  and  beauty.      l.ord 
drew   characters  in   his  Royal  and  liable  Authors   i*ilh    wil 
force,  but  not  always  with  truth;  and  >vns  tmi  api   to  st 
merit  to  the  indulgence  of  an  epigrauininlic  point      He  had 
doubted  genius,  and  a  very  acute  sagacity  ;  but    his   h:ibit»  soi 
timeM  made  him  little,  and  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and    p 
yszs  rarely,  if  ever,  grand.     His  titsic  for  the  arts^  especsjJlT 
connecttd  with  history,    was,  however,  cxquif^ile;  Rnd   hi* 
and  Noble  Anthnrs  might  have  afforded  hnu  u  far  i 
varied  field  than  he  has  taken ;  becaa^e  the  peerage  olh 
of^^hich  the  delineation  might  exercise  the  highest   powers  fif 
sight,  reasoning,  and  eloquence.     Hurlcigh,  Hiickhurst^  Srdw 
Bucon,  Strafford,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury.  Somor;*.  Marlbofuni 
Bolingbroke.  Pultcney,  Chatham,  Fox,   Pitt,  NcUoti,  Qi 
— what  nobler  themes  could  a  powerful  biographer  wasit  ? 
Prench    peerage  affords  no  such  subjects:    Sully,   nribed^  u  an 
host,  but  he  cannot  stand  in  lieu  of  all  such  great  Cnglnfa  iwaics 
as  are  here  noticed. 

The  foundation  of  great  families  may,  prrhap!i,  be  <lennn!  an 
in<piiry  more  curious  than  instructive.      Hallam   snys  that  almost 
all  the  richest  of  tlie  English  ari.^tocracv  derived  tliek  vast 
sions  from  the  spoils  of  tlie  Heforniation.     This  is  not 
the  rase ;  but  it  is  partly  true.      It  is  well  known  to  have  bera 
case    with   the   houses  of  Cavendish   and    I{ussell.       TTw  laKI 
Burke,  in  his  most  indignant  Letter,  provoked  by  a  xxt%nX  ill- 
and  cruel  sarcasm,  had  made  known  to  all  the  world,  in  tctma 
burning  and  inimitable  eloquence.     The  widow  of  )^ir  Will 
Cavendish,  Elt/abeth  Hardwick,  who  afterwards  lEiarnad  Gi 
Talbot,    Earl   of  Shrewsbury,    anuissed   the   greater  put  of 
Cavendish   wealth       She  set  up   three   sons — Henrv   Cai 
William,  created  Eurl  of  Devonshire,  and  Sir  Cliarlea  Cai 
ihe  father  of  William,  Duke  ot  Newcastle — alt   with  inumma 
estates.      It  was  not  that  these  estates  were  always  gifb  from  l^ 
crowu  ;   but  tliey   were  cheap  purchases  :  the  circulaling  capit 
being  probably  in  no  degree  equal  to  the  vast  ten  \s\ki 

iKTcre  brought  to  market.      But  the   Devonshire   reni.M  ^od 

NOffnoua  acce«0ioa  by  the   BurUngtoii  property,  made  in  li 
in  Ihe  reign  of  James  I.  by  the  great  Larl  of  Cork  ;  and  by 
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remnants  of  tlie  Clifford  pro|>ert^  in  Yorkshire.  The  foundation 
of  the  FiUwilliain  estates  wiw»  perhaps,  b>  advuntageou*}  purdiasea 
of  aljl>cy  laud:*  in  the  lime  of  lleiinr  VIII.;  but  a  great  increaser 
wa^^  muLle  b)  ncquisitioiijt  iu  Irt'lund  in  the  relgii  of  (^ueoii  Eliza— 
bvth;  and,  laatl),  b)'  the  NVciituurth  property,  tlirough  the  pre-% 
»ent  carl's  inulher.  The  Lonsdale  wealth  has  inaiul)  sprung^  wet 
presume,  from  coal-mines,  on  the  ancient  estates  of  that  ancient 
faniilv.  Buccleiich  has  been  an  accumulation  from  heiresses,  includ— 
in    '  II  England  almost  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Dukes  oL\ 

^;  The  Gower  estates  have  also  mainly  come  by  nun:- 

ri»'^r,  licginning  with  the  Leoetons  ;  but  the   j;rand  augmentatioi 
was  liie  eanal  property  of  liie  late  Duke  of  Uridgewaler;  to  whictkl 
urc  now  to  be  added  the  Sutherland  ej^tates  of  the  present  Mar- 
chioness— a  principality   in  themselves.     The   Grosvenor  richer 
come  mainly  from  an  heiress,  who  brought  in  marriage  the  Londoa 
building-lnnd,  about  t^o  generations  back.     The  Spencer  e»tate4. 
are  the  accumulations  of  old  Sarah,   Duchess   of  Marlborough, 
added  It*  the  paternal  Sunderland  property.   The  NorlhumbeiiauJ 
estates  arc  mainly  the  ohl  feudal   prviperly  of  the  Peicys.      The 
Rutland  lands  are  chietly  the  baronial   territory  of  tite  ancieal. 
house  of  De  Roos  ;  tlic  Puriland  arc  derived   from  tliat  branch 
of  the  Cavendtohea  who  were   Duke^  of  Newcastle ;  an^l  those 
of  tlte  exbitingdueal  family  of  Newcastle  come  from  tlie  llolleses. 
The  Hertford  were   cliieriy   acquired  by  old    Secretary  Conway,* 
whose  charaitev  make^  a  figure  in  the  early  part  of  Clarendon's 
History.      It  will  hence  appear  that  Mr.  Halluin's  assertion  ought 
to  be  nmch  «pialitied.    The  Marquis  of  Wiuchestei,  however,  and 
Lord  Pembroke,  were  great  sharers  o(  abbey  lands,  as  is  noticed 
by  Naiinton. 

In  funner  times,  the  large  estates  of  the  anriiiit  nobility    wens 
much  more  dij*prt>poitinii;itc  to  those  of  the  gentry  than  ihev  are  at 

C'scnt  ;  un<i,  in  c*»Msetpience,  they  lived  with  m«>ie  grandeur^  with 
gc  rrtinui-s,  and  analtraetia'  hospitality.  But  the  various  civd 
wars,  and  the  policy  and  oppression  of  the  Tudor**,  broke  ihein 
down.  'I'hc  i\'orthumbertand  Huiurhold  Buokj  and  the  notices 
by  Dr.  Whitaker»  in  his  mo.%t  deeply  intere%tiug  History  of  tiie 
Cliffords,  with  tlie  Autographicat  Memoirs  of  the  fauious  Anne 
LltlVurd,  Countess  of  Dotset,  and  the  MemoriaLs  of  Edward 
Stauhy,  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Collins's  Peerage — and  even  in  King 
Chark»*s  time,  die  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Life  of  her  Husband, 
with  the  nccount%  collected  by  NiclhiUin  hii  PmgresseM  of  Queen 
Elizabt-th,  &(.*. — show  the  state  which  was  kept  up  iu  thooe  dayx  ; 
but  the  most  curious  of  all,  is  the   magiulkent  lint  of  retainers  to 

*  Wlut  U  bscumt  of  the  Coimj  P»^>,Io(ic  «uica  uaoaiiCMlyUd  m  amcb  pniavd 
lif  Cnf  (h*  poci  f 
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Lord  Hastings,  which  is  given  b)  Dugdale.      The  ftiinie  chaog^e  < 
necessarily  occurs  in  ihe  character  of  llie  counli)  mansions  of  the 
nobility — as  may  be  seen  by  Haddon   Hal),  Fcnhhurst,  &c,^de*i 
scribed  by   King  in  his   ])i>tsertation  on  yXncient  Casilcs,  and  by 
L<»rd  Oiford  in  his  Anecdtites.      A  few  nian.>iuns  have  lieen  latily 
rebuilt,  at  an  enormous  cost,  in  the  Godiic  style;  such  as  Eatou 
Hall,  Lowiher  Castle,  and  Ashridn;e  ;  bni  the  Imbils  of  lif<;  rcndiT 
these  vaht  edifices  for  the  most  puitculd  and  cheerless.   Tbc  space 
of  the  ancient  armour-hung  hall,  and  the  long  jnclurc-gaHm,  and 
gorgeous  heraldry  of  tlic  uindowii,  Tilled  the  ininginalion  wilh  ten- 
fold activity.     I'he  only  true  castle  we  recollect  still  inhabited  by  i 
the  ancient  race  is  Berkeley. 

The  utter  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  ancient  and  illus- 
trious families,  who  were  once  verj-  numerous,  ulvva>9  appran 
snrpiising  to  a  mind  which  reiiects ;  and,  indeed^  forms  one  of 
the  manv  subjects  which  ought  lr»  have  been  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Malthus,  before  he  called  on  the  Chiistiun  world  iu  adupt 
his  theory.  The  earldom  i)f  Noitlmmbeiland  became  extinct 
in  Hi'O/  and  the  Veres,t  Eails  of  Oxford,  in  ITOI.  So  col- 
lalcral  branch  of  the  male  line  of  these  truly  venerable  liounei 
can  be  proved  to  exist.  It  is  a  glaring  proof  how  very  Jm- 
perftcl  have  been  the  laws  and  regulations  for  prescrvinir  pedi- 
gree in  England.  Nothing  would  Imve  been  moa-  »  tiic 
returns  of  the  burials  of  certain  classes,  with  uti  em-  ■  of 
their  issue,  to  an  established  office,  lint  the  abuse}  ^nd  grns« 
oppressions  of  the  Courts  of  Chivalry  and  Star-Chambcr  iudi*. 
IMJsed  the  nation  to  everything  connected  with  gentilitial  reconls;  i 
and  there  has  been  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  go^'emmuitto  ' 
disoblige  the  very  powerful  and  destivcillycniiiienl  house  of 
Howard,  by  detaching  this  subject  from  the  Karl  M;t  ■  iru- 
diction.  Some  learned,  able,  and  worthy  men  have  .  i  to 
tlie  college  over  Mliicli  the  Larl  Marshal  presides, —  surii  a* 
tjlover,  CaanlL'U,  Du-rdule,  Ashniolc,  tJregory  King,  and  Anstis; 
and  the  most  eminent  antiquarian  biogiapher  of  our  own  day 
adorns  it.  Hut  though  a  very  large  (quantity  of  vnluable  matcfiaU 
have,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  been  rt'gistcte«l  by  X)m 
institution,  \et  the  imperfections  and  deficiencies  are  gnaler  than 
could  be  supposed.  As  the  spirit  of  constitutii»nal  libt-ity  bfcatnc 
more  universally  established  by  the  revolution  of  l(iS8,  tbc  arbU 

■  One  Percy,  ttw  mm  of  a  trunkniakcr,  al  Dublin,  long  pcrrf  vrrcd  in  hU  cUsn^Wt 
(ifrstroyeil  all  credit  by  vdr^ing  hi«  dr»crnt.  Thr  (irinted  ca-w,  which  i^  nrr,  p.  (uli  of 
curioui  nitlter.  lie  f*)lcil  in  hi*  prooft ;  bu(  be  wa«  tiot  well  ujcd.  A  ru(ipci«td  brudi 
VXivtcd  At  Cainbtid|^e  alxiul  tinly  or  tvvrtity  y^an  igo.  Utvhop  Percy  bftij 
!o  ■itpiwM  Inmwlf  of  ihii  ("amily'.— Sf«  iY(tiM*«  Horcrtteiihirr. 

f  Mr.  Vere,  U»c  banker,  tiat  rcaaoa  to  CDonIdtr  liimwlf  sprung  frvm  « 
trral  bxanch  of  tbi>  |rctl  howo* 
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r)'  inteiTci*cnce  of  the  heralds  lost  its  aulhorily,  and  their  vislta- 
ions  of  the  provinces  were  discontinued.  There  is,  however,  a 
sitatiou  of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  came  down  to  the 
j^inning  of  the  last  century.  The  most  particular  and  exact 
isiiations  are  those  at  the  end  of  Charles  II.*s  reign,  hy  Gregory 
iiig,  who  WAS  also  an  eminent  political  urithnieliciau ;  hut  even 
K'tc  arc  \ei y  far  from  perfect  :  ihey  are,  however,  infinitely 
$eful ;  nn<l  tlie  l^ail  of  Huntingdon  might  probahlv  have  been 
nable  to  establish  his  claim,  bnl  for  the*  1  Leicestershire  visitation,* 
r'vrhtch  carried  his  pedigree  over  the  dithcult  period  of  tlie  civil 
ars,  and  brought  it  down  almost  within  memor)'.i-  The  same 
egligence  of  legislation  extends  to  the  materials  for  an  accurate 
■nsiis  of  the  |K»pnlation,  and  especially  of  llieir  comparative 
ngevity,  which,  though  not  so  easy,  because  it  must  extend  to 
e  lowest  classes,  is  \et  very  practicable. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  treat  a  subject,  which  too  many 
e  apt  to  suppose  tritlin?  and  fanciful,  in  u  manner  which  will 
ow  it  to  be  a  cowttitiitionat  inquiry  of  the  liighfst  importance. 
e  have  produced  the  authorities  of  Fox  and  Pitt  agreeing  on 
this  point,  while  they  were  fiercely  contending  on  grand  pohtical 
topics,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  lirst  burst  of  tlie  Trench 
levolution  had  o\erset  men's  minds  with  the  contagion  of  license 
rather  tJian  liberty,  and  when  Fox  himself  was  the  great  orator  of 
those  doctrines  We  have  no  childish  or  unenlightened  reverence 
for  rank,  nor  are  dazzled  by  any  empty  portion  of  its  pretensions ; 
we  abhor  it  in  its  abuses,  and  in^lignanlly  repel  it  in  its  insolences; 
but  because  we  are  sure  of  its  benefits  when  duly  guarded,  and 
because  it  h  a  matter  of  duty  as  well  as  choice,  being  pari  of  the 
constitution  under  which  we  were  bom,  and  which  the  laws  of  our 
country  still  impose  upon  us,  we  arc  anxious  to  cherish  the  public 
opinion  in  its  favour;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  keep  it  pure,  that  it 
niav  still  retain  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  odier  classes ; 
d  stdl,  by  acting  as  u  proper  '  poise^'  balance  the  respective 
ghls  of  the  Wing  and  die  people. 


*  Thfl  prtviou*  vikiution*  of  Sir  Bdwuil  Bvihe  ara  sh*ne(DUjr  tte^ligent.  See  Afft. 
Wo(m1'«  cun(«cn^Iuou«  character  of  him,  though  Im  wmi  •  Ivanunl  iiitft,  as  tiis  edtlioo  of 
L()'on,  Df  He  .\fi/ilari,  provrs, 

Mr.  Nu;>'cnl  hcW  ha.%  ni«e«l  wuodrrt  jl»  to  the  indu«lr)'  of  litr  own  iitvc^iigniions 
ilncDvcnr*  >ri  iSU  rrg^M.  uhich  tUd  not  xt  atl  beton^  t<>  It'tn  ;  he  haij  no  morf  th«n 
modcn)  ^'iicntiooi  to  fill  up:  the  dilEcultjr  wm»  to  di»pos«  of  the  prior  branches. 


Art 
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luieriur   of  Mcxko^    iu    I6<£.i,    lH2f», 
Lieutenant  R.  VV,   U.   Hardy,   K.N. 


Art.  II. —  Trarpbt  in  the 
18^7,  and  iS2S.  Bv 
London.      \S'^9, 

LIKl  TENANT  llnnK.  of  the  Royal  Navy,  wa*  otipa 
an  agent,  or,  as  he  culls  himself,  a  commissimirr.  In 
General  Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery  Association  of  I^t^  ' 
that  nnnierons  piogi'ny  of  wild  and  uuprntilable — u. 
ruinous — speculations  to  which  llie  \ear  \H'2^  s;ave  biith  ; — « 
in  which  some  \ cry  wise  pcopU'  concluded,  hoiii  crrUun  m 
€ria1  appearances,  tlial  tlie  nation  was  in  3onie  danger  of  bant- 
ing with  a  plethora  of  pro»j>trity,  and  required  a  few  wa»tc  pipoVy 
or  safety  \aU*s,  to  rtlieve  the  pressure  ;  and  these,  indrrd, 
so  abundantly  supplied,  that  riie  dauj;er  of  repletion,  b^it^  s| 
renu)\ed,  Mas  followed  by  a  no  less  danger  from  llie  c 
evacuations  of  the  putitiit,  wliirli  soon  reduced  the  fulneaa 
of  hi$  habit  and  his  pocket.  The  pearl  speculation  was  owe 
the  minor  valves  enipk»yed  to  carry  off  ■  portion  of  that  mpct^ 
finous  wealth  which  was  supposed  to  be  pre^si'  ^  '  ^nly  oa 
the  country.      Fortunately,  however,  for  the  a,  lW» 

naval  commissioner  was  nn  honest  servant,  who  turui:J  file  roxal 
before  all  (he  steam  hud  run  nut ;  and  we  hope  the  pro£l5  of  bis 
book  may  l>rtter  remunei^tr  him  tor  his  trouble,  than  tbv  Aivom- 
tion  has  been  abUf  lo  du  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  liie  prsrb 
and  lite  corals,  which  he  was  expected  to  &»h  up  in  tla:  eu\f  of 
California.  A  single  passage  towards  the  coucluaion  of  hn  woii 
conveys  a  tolerable  notion  of  what  these  profits  may  hmtc  htUL 
He  here  tells  us,  with  prculiarnai(r^c',  *  I  had  alroo«t  focgolico  la 
mention  a  verj'  curious  circumstance  witli  resjM'iri  to  the  pcvt- 
oysler,  namely,  that  on  the  coast  of  Souora  (herr  arr  mme  ii  dl, 
«xcept  at  Guavmas.'  Thi»  is  something  like  Horrebow'a  (mntm 
chapter  *  Ctmcfrmtig  Owls,'  in  his  '  N  atural  1 1  islory  of  lo^and  :*— 
m.,  '  There  are  iToowUontlus  iz^land.'  He  iufornia  us  al«o,  tla|| 
to  the  northward  of  CH°  SO',  nut  tht*  in^ce  of  a  liholl  conld  bc^lb- 
covered  on  either  side  of  the  gulf;  and  the  few  that  were  funod  in 
shallow  situations  had  no  pearls  in  them.  '  1  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances,* says  he, '  lo  prevent  future  speculators  in  tliii  depart- 
ment from  embarking  in  so  wild  an  entcrpme  as  thai  of  iImi 
Mexican  pearl  fishery.'  Tlicre  is  little  danger  of  that,  we  belicta. 
7*lierc  were  two  disiinci  cla^^^es  of  nur  countrymen  concarved 

Lin  promoting  the  ruuiotu  »|»eculatious  tu  which  we  hav«  attoded 
—the  honest  and  wcll-iutentioned,  and  the  kuavi»h  and  fraodu* 
lent.  Of  the  former,  some  had  been  deceived  by  the  exaggerated 
view  given  of  the  mines  by  the  ingenious  Humboldt.  Others 
seem  to  have  loat  siglit  of  the  fact,  that  most  of  die  ricbcst 
mine* 


I 


Ilard^'j  Tracels  in  Mexico, 
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luineai  had   beeu   worked   out ;    and    tljut  the   rest,   tlirougli  die 

iscontjnuauce  of  working  ^iiice  the  revolution,  had  been  filled 
iKith  \\uter  or  rubbiith.  1  Ueu  some  of  Uie  leuding  projectors  were 
ao  conceited  as  to  imagine  that  the  Mexicans,  after  tlie  experience 
two  cealuries,  knew  not  how   to  work  Uieir  mines  to  the  best 

vaotagc,  or  to  reduce  Uie  ore> ;  and  therefore  sent  out,  witliout 
inquir>',  steam-engines  and  heavy  machinery,  which  were  to  be 
transported  to  the  summiti»  uf  ulaiofit  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
Mhich,  even  if  got  there  by  labour  ulmost  insunnountuble,  and  at  aii 
«\|>ense  almost  ruinousj  could  not  be  worked  for  want  o(  water  m 
,Aomv  places,  and  uf  fuel  in  all.  The  secotKl,  or  knavish,  class, 
cared  not  one  farthing  whether  the  mines  were  productive  or  not. 

y  fraud  and  trickery,  and  by  putting  iu  practice  every  art  in 
liihich  gamblers  and  swindlers  aie  conversant,  and  iu  which  several 

iwjns   in  elevaU'd   ranks   iu  society  were  strongly  suspected  of 

*ing  coucerned,  the  lral)ickin^  iu  shares  was  carried  to  such  an 
^extent  as  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  ouce  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  tuiipomania  of  llollanJ.  For  instance,  the  selling  price 
of  a  share  iu  one  mine,  that  of  Ucal  del  Monte,  was  mounted  up 
from  its  original  price,  by  a  series  of  fraudulent  tricks,  false  re- 
ports, and  tictitiuus  sales,  to  lifteen  hundred  pouuds,  for  uhich^ 
>ve  suspect,  the  present  huldtr  would  be  glad  to  obtain  about  as 
many  shillings;  and  whose  real  value  may  probably  not  be  worth 
as  many  pence. 

The  name  remarks,  wc  suspect,  may  be  applicable.  In  a  minor 
degree,  to  the  peail  fisheries  of  tlie  two  coasts  of  America.  Our 
naval  counuissioner  \>as  engaged  to  carry  on  tliat  of  the  gtdf  of 
California,  a  part  uf  the  ocean  which  we  are  not  aware  to  have 
been  at  any  time  noted  for  its  pearls  or  its  corals;  hut  whatever 
it  nughi  once  ha\c  prodncod  of  either,  the  one  and  tlie  odier  were 
obtained  solely  by  native  di\ens.  'Iliis  mode  of  proceeding, 
iiowever,  »cems  lo  have  been  cousideird  by  the  '  Association  of 
I>)ndou '  as  tx>o  humble,  too  simple,  and  too  tardy,  and  the  diving- 
l>rll  wus  Uiercfore  to  be  at  otice  adopted,  wbich  would  bring  tlieui 
up  by  cart-loads  nt  a  lin\e  from  their  piolihc  beds.  Unfortunately, 
liowever,    it  so  turned   out,  that   this   was  wholly  a  mistake;  the 

orl  oyster  is  not    fotind  on  hedsy   but  always    in  the  cracks  aud 
evices  of  xocks,  wholly  inaccessible  by  any  diving-btU,  a  machiue 
liist  could  not  be  brought  near  them,  ou  accouut  of  the  ruggedaesd 
f  the  bottom. 

In  happy  ignorance  of  this  simple  fact,  two  small  vessels  were 
tied  out,  and  furnished  witJi  di\iug-belU,  by  'Tlie  General  Pearl 

d  Coial  l'isher^\  A^socialion  of  Londofi.'    niey  «ere  sent  round 

ape  Hum  tu  meet  Lieuttuaiit  Hardy  on  the  coast  of  the  orovincc 

uuora,  bordering  ou  the  gulf  of  California.  The  lime  he  speut 
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in  making  his  researches  in  this  gulf,  and  tl:e  ill  success  that  at- 
tended them,  have  had  at  least  the  good  effect  of  completely  dis- 
pelling the  delusion  under  which  he  left  England  in  the  memorahle 
year  of  3825. 

A  certain  allowance  of  stale  jokes,  bad  puns,  and  small  M-it,  may 
be  pardoned,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  blunt  sea-ofticer,  whose  life 
has  been  chiefly  passed  in  the  cockpit  and  wardroom  of  a  man-of-* 
var;  but  we  must  say,  our  honest  lieutenant  is  rather  loo  free  with 
them,  and  we  should  not  have  been  the  less  pleased  if  he  had  given 
more  information  of  the  western  side  of  Mexico,  and  less  of  his  plea- 
santries. At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  appeals 
to  tell  honestly,  and  without  disguise,  what  he  has  seen  and  heard^ 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  one  of  the  fraternity  of  modem 
travellers,  and  somewhat  more  than  he  himself  seems  wilting  to 
concede  to  the  first  of  the  tribe ;  for  he  observes,  '  if  Humboldt, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  had  examined  it  widi 
the  eyes  of  a  humane  philosopher,  and  had  represented  it  in  its 
unadorned  colours,  how  much  disappointment  would  have  been 
spared  to  travellers  and  to  Europe ! '  Here  we  think  the  lieu- 
tenant is  unjustly  as  well  as  unmeaningly  severe  on  the  first  tnt- 
veller  of  the  age,  who,  though  he  may  occasionally  exaggerate, 
from  a  natural  flow  of  eloquence  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  hu 
described  the  cify  of  Mexico  much  in  the  same  manner  as  othels 
have  found  it,  and  as  Mr.  Hardy  himself  pronounces  it  to  be, 
'  decidedly  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  he  had  ever  seen,'  To 
talk  of  the  Baron*s  false  colouring  of  the  cify  of  MexieO  as  a 
'  disappointment  to  travellers  and  to  Europe '  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Had  he  only  stated  that  his  account  of  the  mines  had  misled  the 
adventurers,  and  produced  disappointment,  such  a  statement 
"would  probably  have  been  true.  After  all,  great  allowances  are 
to  be  made  for  the  narratives  of  travellers.  It  is  almost  um'ver- 
sally  the  case  that  their  descriptions  take  their  hue  from  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  personally  experience,  of  which  the  account  of 
Russia  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  memorable  instance.  M. 
Humboldt  was  lodged  in  a  palace,  feted  by  the  viceroy  and  the 
whole  court :  whereas  Mr.  Hardy  took  up  his  abode,  or,  as  be  tells 
us,  sat  himself  down,  in  the  first  and  best  hotel,  which  is  called 
•  Gran  SociedAd,'  meaning  the  Great  Soctefy,  biit  sometimes,  says 
he,  it  is  called  '  Sdciedad,'  which  means  dirtiness;  and  this 
Spanish  pun  is  illustrated  by  tlie  following  sketch : — 

*  This  hotel  is  not  provided  with  a  table-d'hote ;  but  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  honoured  with  its  name  "  con:ecIdr,"  inscribed  over  the 
entrance,  is  furnished  M'ith  a  long  table,  covered  generally  by  a  greasy 
cloth,  where  the  cravings  of  the  appetite  may  be  appeased  for  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter,  wine  extra,  as  saith  the  bill  of  fare.     It  is  true  the 
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Is  are  not  of  the  most  tempting  Vind,  nor,  imleed,  are  tliey  cooked  i 
in    the  cleanest  way  ;  but  every  one  reroncilcs  himself  with  the  re- 
flection, that  "  it  is  good  enough  for  a  socicdad"     The  cook  herself  J 
u  xndee<l  a  homament^  as  a  cockney  would  say  ;  ami,  in  truth,  I  know  1 
of  no  regular  word  which  might  at  all  suit  the  subject.     She  may  be  1 
an  amiable  creature,  for  anything  I   know  to  the  contrar}';  but  if  j 
dirty  linen,  feet  without  shoes  or  stockings,  a  face  covered  with  bril-  j 
liant  semiapheres,  reflecting  the  fire  like  a  sort  of  moveable  reverbe-  ] 
rating  furnace  ;  hair  as   dishevelled  as  that  of  a  Gorgon,  and  not  ] 
remarkable  for  cleanliness  ;  hands  which  had  never  been  ivashed  since  | 
fche  look  possession  of  her  office  ;  and  delicate  lips,  which  only  half-  1 
concealed  a  set  of  black  and  decayed  teeth,  and  which  confined  withia  \ 
their  tender  grasp  a  paper  cigar,  whose  smoke  found  an  exit  only  1 
through  her  gently-expanding  nostrils;  add  to  all  which  qualifications, 
a  nkin  and   complexion   like   an  olive,  and   quite   as  greasy;  if  this  I 
lovely  picture  of  Eve  has  charms  for  my  reader,  let  )iim  hasten  to  this  i 
glittering  land  of  mines,  where  he  will  scarcely  find  a  kitchen  which 
cannot  present  a  living  original,  whereof  this,  I  confess,  is  but  a  faint 
sketch  I  ' — pp.  0  and  7, 

In  tliis  '  liandsoniest'  of  cities^  '  the  poor,'  he  says^ '  can  fnid  a  i 
residence  only  in  tlie  coach-house  department,  which  opens  into  | 
ihe  strtel,  und  which  hcncefotlb  (qu.  therrhtj?)  liecomes  llie  re- ^ 
cc'pt:icle  of  vice  and  urelchediiess,  too  di!ign!«tin<Lr  to  be  faittifullyd 
tkscribed;'  and  as  lo  the  environs,  tliey,  he  lelU  us,  arc  *  inft-J 
uitcly  more  impure :  thby  akf.  horkiblb/  j 

*  After  having  satisfied  my  appetite  with  a  couple  oi  dainty  dishe«1 
at  the  public  table  below,  1  projiosed  to  myself  to  take  a  walk.  Not  | 
having  any  objection  to  change  the  scene,  1  walked  to  the  right  andj 
left  without  any  object;  and  although  it  was  Sunday,  the  number  ofl 
people  wJiom  1  passed  in  ihe  streets,  wearing  neither  shoos  nor  stock-! 
jngs,  and  many  even  without  shirts,  with  a  sort  of  dirty  blanket  care*  I 
lessly  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  did  not  fail  to  awaken  many  painfull 
reflechons.  Is  it  j)ossible,  thought  I,  that  in  a  land  which  Nature  has] 
made  her  hoard,  and  man  Iier  heir,  that  the  fruits  of  her  gifts  shouldl 
be  productive  only  of  abject  misery,  or.  at  least,  of  such  individual] 
abandonment  as  is  here  seen,  which  renders  man  the  most  pitiabloj 
object  of  the  creation,  and  the  most  miserable  of  his  kind?  On^ 
passing  through  the  streets,  I  obser\-ed  little  apartments  (oripinnllyi 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  coaches)  filled  with  women,  more  thajM 
hait'-nakcd,  and  men  sprawling  on  the  floor  from  the  eflfects  of  ium 
briation.     The  children  were  perfectly  naked/ — p.  8.  j 

The  lieutenant,  we  fear,  need  not  have  gone  all  the  way  to  MexicM 
tu  have  hi»i  '  painful  retlections  '  excited  by  such  ubJecU  as  iheseJ 
yic  might  have  fountl  abundance  of  shirlleflsi,  slvx'les.<4,  and  strx'k-' 
inglcfts  men,  women,  and  cbihlrcii,  in  t\ety  capital — and  in  loo 
many    country   districts   too — of   EuropCi  enduring   fur   greater 
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misery,  from  greater  severity  of  clioiate,  thui  can  ever  be 
men  ia  the  genial  atmoKphere  of  Mexico.  In  diia  capital  am 
pearl  coraniissioner  was  four  months,  passed  chiefly  aoaong  spe- 
culators in  mines,  and  in  DegotiatJons  with  die  govenuneot  i^ 
specting  the  pearl  fishery,  before  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  licence 
and  passport  to  proceed ;  when,  having  settled  matters  to  hm 
satisfaction,  he  set  out  on  his  long  journey  to  Sonora. 

Prepared  as  we  were  for  hearing  of  paths  nearly  impassable — 
some  winding  along  the  edges  of  steep   precipices  and  across 
deep  ravines,  others  along  the  dry  beds  of  mouutaiu  streamiy 
and  over  plains  where  no  traces  of  a  road  appeared — we  certainly 
could  not  have  imagined  that  the  effects  of  tlie  revolution  sbooM 
have  still  been  so  visible  as  our  traveller  seema  to  have  £oaud 
them,   llie  whole  intermediate  country  bet\i*een  Mexico  and  Caih 
Ibniia  appeared  to  have  been  reduccxl  to  a  state  of  the  gieatetf 
impox'eristiment ;  whole  villages  Vere  deserted  and  in  ruins.    The 
mf9(ma,  or  inns,  K-ere  filthy  beyond  description,  and  in  veiy  finr 
could  provisions  of  any  kind  be  procured.     In  those  ^peat  fivan, 
¥4iere  ^usands  of  cattle  were  once  pastured,  uol  even  a  little 
milk  could  now  be  had.    The  people,  too,  were,  generally  spealt- 
ing,  uiK:ivil  and  extortionate.     Elxcept  in  one  or  two  places  on 
ibis  lonj;  route,  he  met  with  nothing  like  di^intereated  hmpitaiityt 
evrn  lotttn^  of  recommendation  frequently  failed  to  procuie  him  any 
thing  like  a  cordial  reception — iiot  even  a  bad  supper,  for  which, 
^'hon  he  did  get  it,  he  always  paid  a  great  deal  moce  than  it  was 
iKt>rth.     One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of  treatment 
he  wast  subjected  to  on  tlie  road ;  it  was  at  Acoponeta : — 

'  Tlu*n»  being  here  no  mesrtn  for  the  accommodation  of  traveller,  I 
calU'il  nyon  tht*  alcalde,  who  in  such  cases  must  assign  a  lodging  to 
all  who  l«ear  pass}>orts.  He  took  me  to  a  riranda  on  the  outside  of 
the  gnol ;  hut  $u  grval  was  the  want  of  hospitality  at  this  place,  chit 
evou  the  gaoler  rt'fused  to  ojK^n  his  door.  I  was  thus  obliged  to  take 
up  my  lodging  on  the  outside.  Previous,  however,  to  doing  this,  I 
resoivt'd.  as  a  last  resource,  (knowing  that  in  this  country  the  cum 
keep  jjood  houses  and  good  tables,)  to  ascertain  whether  the  one  here 
was  a  gooil  San^aritan.  As  I  approached  his  door,  I  heard  the  laughing 
voioj  s  of  females  within.  I  nevertheless  ventured  to  rap  at  the  door, 
when  a  ijruff  voice  demanded.  "  Who  is  there?"  I  ansu-ered,  **  A 
trttvcUer.*'  **  Que  le  vAya  usted  con  Dios,"  was  the  reply ;  **  Then 
}>ass  \>M  and  GihI  l>e  with  thee  ;**  at  the  same  time  salutmg  the  door 
with  »  severe  kick.  I  returned  to  my  quartere,  got  a  good  supper, 
aiid  c\'m)io9ed  m\-«elf  to  rest,  not  however  without  placing  my  pistols 
and  s\u>rd  close  to  my  side ;  a  precaution  which  1  thought  qnile 
neeesKarv  from  the  questionable  character  of  my  neighbours  within!* 
—pp.  TO,  71. 
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The  rerolulion  has  madt;  a  wof«l  diffei-etice  in  the  coiKliU<m  of  the 
pnrJrc*.  They  have  not  only  lost  lh»l  hold  which  they  fonnerly  lind 
oil  llie  niiiids  and  the  purses  of  the  comnuinity,  but  ihe  chtiiclt 
pro^>f  rtv  has  been  despoiled  and  dilupidaled  tn  such  a  degree,  and 
X\.ch  'Ucc  authorised  dues  are  now  so  generally  uitldicid,  that  many 
ii\  il.v  se  cures  in  llic  towns  uf  Sonora  are  leduced  to  a  stale  of  beg- 
gary, some  subsisting  tin  alms,  and  others  keeping  little  shops  for 
iheir  muntrnance.  It  would  appear,  however,  by  our  iravcllei's 
intercourse  with  tliese  cliurchnien,  that,  in  losing  their  posscHsiuas, 
they  have  by  no  means  got  rid  of  their  vkioiis  propensities.  Most 
of  them,  we  arc  told,  have  young  women  living  with  them,  itonie 
one,  some  two,  and  others  more,  who  pass  under  ihe  name  of 
nrei^ea;  and  many  of  them  intlulge  to  excess  in  ?ipiritn(>U5  liquors. 
Om. lieutenant  appears  to  have  derived  great  pleasure  in  drawing 
thc^c  people  in(o  doctrinal  dr^putes,  uuil  gelling  hims<.-lf  abused 
05  a  Jew  and  a  Protestant,  which  they  considered,  he  savs,  tu  be 
tbe  same  thing.  One  of  them  tahi  him  that  Protestantism  was 
tiofliing  moie  than  a  Jnrixh  prj^ftni\m^  an  invention  ofilie  diMo 
to  make  pro8cl\tfs  f<ir  his  bnninig  empire.  W  hencver  it  fell  out 
that  one  of  these  padr^  had  the  l>ettcr  of  the  argumenl^  which  tlie 
licntenant  rareU  admits  to  have  been  ihe  case,  he  plied  him  with 
the  bottle  till  he  had  neither  argument  nor  speech  left.  A  friar  of 
Molena,  with  his  thrte  uierrXj  paid  him  a  visit  on  board  his  little 
^cnrl,  ond  drank  so  fiieely  of  Cognac  brandy^  a»  to  be  completely 
tMtoximted.  They  had  two  horses  to  carr^-  tliem  home ;  two  of 
ffcc  VMung  ladi••^  monnU'd  one,  and  the  lieutenant  strapped  on  the 
i'ri;ir  anti  the  thud  -nifcc  behind  Inm,  as  well  as  he  cuuld,  u|>un  the 
second.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  proceeded  to  return  the 
friar's  viiit  at  llie  morning  service  in  llie  church ;  but  he  was  told  ha 
luil  ukct  with  an  accident.  '  1 1  ai)pcars,'  suys  he, '  that,  on  their  w  ajr 
firum  the  vessel,  the  rapidity  with  wliich  their  horse  had  travelled 
<le<tniyed  the  t-qnilibntim  of  his  levcrence  und  his  partner;  and 
iIjcii  liUil  not  pi  iiore  than  half  a  mile,  before  down  came 

the  chuich  to  ih  1,  aiwl  with  it  the  fair  votary,  who  received 

a  contusion  on  the  nasal  promontory  which  ended  in  a  pair  of 
black  eyes/  Where  vice  and  debauchery  thus  prevail  among 
the*  ministers  of  religion,  we  need  nu  prophet  to  tell  u^  that 
llie  pernicious  effects  must  be  fell  among  the  people,  [f  this  be 
one  of  the  blessings  which  the  revolution  has  spread  over  the 
cnutitry,  it  had  been  hcttrr  thry  had  retained  their  ancient  supcr^j 
Stitimis  than  tn  be  thus  enlightened. 

That  part  of  the  ri»«d  among  the  mountains,  leading  towardi 
the  pfirt  of  Mazatlan,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Califoniia,  bad 
an  h  was,  became  less  irksome,  from  its  highly  romantic  character. 
The  summits  of  tire  chato  were  generally  clotJied  witli  lofty  pine». 
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and  the  sloping  sides  and  valleys  with  oaks  of  lurgc  dimfiiuM 
111  some  of  the  towns  of  ihc  province  of  Valladolid,  Mr.  Hif4| 
obterved  llie  streirts  were  liglittd  up  with  pine  chi|>9.  \ihicb,  ■ 
says,  '  give  as  strong  a  light  as  the  g»s  of  linden.'  The  rooM 
tains  are  chicHy  of  granite^  and  in  several  places  Inrgc  veiat  m 
obsidian  were  seen  ruiniing  down  the  ^ides  of  the  hills ;  a  malOTMl 
which  was  occasionally  observed  to  be  used  in  building  the  Kolk 
of  huts  and  inclosurts,  *V\\e  thermometer  in  the  mouuuios  art 
niiiht  was  sometimes  down  to  the  freezing  point  in  Deocoiberi 
whi'e,  on  the  plains,  the  weather  was  sultry,  the  heat  very  grtatfUal 
the  insects  excessively  troublesome.  The  lieutenant  alTords  us 
but  a  ven-  limited  descri|ilion  of  the  nature  of  the  euuiiUy,  df 
information  as  to  ilie  productive  industry  of  the  people ;  bi»  f»rtc 
seems  to  lie  in  drawing  sketches  of  characters  whoni  he  happciKnl 
to  full  in  with,  and  whose  names  and  history  are  too  obscure  auJ 
unimportant  to  dwell  on. 

At  Mu/atlan  our  tiavellcr  commenced  his  enterprise  h\  rm- 
baiking  in  a  small  schooner  of  forty-fi\e  or  fifty  tons ;  and.  after 
passage  of  seventeen  days,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Ouaymn*,  uhidi 
is  described  as  being  the  best  in  the  Mexican  dominions — roca- 
plelely  land-locked,  and  capable  of  containing  a  great  number 
ves^els,  with  five  fathoms'  depth  of  water  abreast  the  pier ;  but  tiic 
sunounding  country  is  not  very  promising,  the  water  bein^  brack* 
ish,  the  soil  barren,  and  few  living  creatures  except  rattlesnakes, 
scoipions,  tarantulas,  and  other  reptiles  of  a  noxious  kitKl.  Tba 
houses  of  the  port  arc  of  nni<i»  with  Oat  roofs  ;  the  inmaUs 
which^  we  are  told,  during  heavy  rains,  '  may  lake  a  shoatf^ 
bath,  \^iihout  going  out  of  doors.'  The  fnumler  of  this  mtaenUe 
place  WHS  still  living  there,  as  crazy  us  liis  huts,  and  '  Rldom 
sohrr  when  he  could  get  tipsy.'  The  lieutenant  savs,  *  he  yeAs 
spirituous  liquors  to  sailors;  and  as  his  creed  is  to  keep  Uir  Cap 
running,  so,  when  oUier  customers  are  wanting,  he  becomes  ou* 
to  himself.* 

Two  small  vessels  belonging  to  the  *  Association/  the  Wolf  m4 
the  Bruja,  were  to  join  the  lieutenant  at  this  port ;  but  a«  thcvhaJ 
not  arrived,  he  resolved  on  a  journey  inland  to  the  Presidw  of 
Pitic.  This  i-*  said  to  he  a  place  of  considerable  couiujerce,  ami  lo 
contain  a  population  of  about  tive  thousaiul  souls,  among  niioCD 
are  some  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Upper  Sonora.  Here  our 
traveller  was  amused  with  tales  of  the  extraordinary  trrasuiet  dut 
awaited  him;  which  becnnic  more  rife  and  raptuixms  as  1m- ad* 
vanced  into  the  interior.  One  young  lady,  for  e%ainp]ef  aaaund 
him  tlialat  Mulatun,  where  she  wasboni,she  had  seen  large  lumpi 
of  gold  iLH  big  as  a  pumpkin ;  and  that  the  nativcr  mioers  via^ 
|>ended  themselves  over  perpendicular  precipices  for  the  pufpOM 
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of  chipping  off  gold  with  hatclicts  from  their  sides, — The  value 
of  nil  these  Anibian  talcs  our  IravelltT  learned  precisely  how  ta 
appreciate,  long  before  he  had  concludeil  his  mission.  Tor  a^ 
lime,  however,  they  seem  to  have  got  possession  of  his  iina»ina- 
Kion,  und  induced  him  to  extend  his  researches  through  the  ;;rcuter 
purt  of  the  province  of  Sonura,  in  order  to  '  eNuininc  certain 
mines  aud  crtaderos  des  oro" — those  happy  spots,  where  the 
cU:tnL»u  of  avarice  whispers  its  votaries,  that 

•  here  molten  silver 
Runs  out  like  cream  on  cakes  of  gold,  and  rubies 
Do  ^row  like  strawberries.' 

\n  the  course  of  our  traveller's  journey,  he  was  induced  to 
aiistnnc  the  character  of  a  practitioner  of  the  therapeutic  art ;  and, 
if  we  may  tru^t  his  own  account,  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
practice^  especially  among  the  fair  sex.  His  universal  specific  was 
charcoal.  <_)ur  lieutenant  prescribes  this  as  freely  for  all  dis- 
orders, and  extols  its  virtue  with  as  much  zeal,  as  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Saufirado  showed  f«>r  hisspecitic  of  bleeding  and  warm  water  ; 
over  which  it  has  one  great  advantage,  namely — '  It  is  iosnfe,*  says 
he,  '  that  I  never  knew  any  bad  conseipiences  ensue  from  it, 
except,  indeed,  when  combined,  in  the  shape  of  gunpowder,  with 
Mulphur  and  nitre.'  His  practice,  however,  on  one  occasion,  had 
neatly  got  him  into  a  scrape.  Having  asked  one  of  his  patients 
if  she  were  married  or  single,  her  reply  was, — single.  'I'hen, 
says  he,  a  husband  is  the  only  cure  for  your  numerous  complaints. 
She  was  at  first  offended  ;  but  her  anger  soon  ceased  '  in  a  pro- 
posal to  marry  me  !  I  never,'  says  he,  *  was  more  surprised  in  my 
life*  and  looked  quite  stupid.* 

\\c  are  told  of  another  antidote,  used  by  the  natives   for  thafr| 
horrible  disease,  the  hydrophobia,  which,  if  it  really  be  as  effica* 
cious  as  he  describes  his  charcoal  to  be  in  other  diseases,  and   as-^ 
Itt  was  assured  it  is  in  this,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  of  more 
vtthie  than   all  the   pearl  oysters  that  ever  existed  in  the  gulf  of 
California. 

•  From  Don  Victores  I  learned  a  cure  for  the  hydrophobia,  which,, 
in  three  cases,  he  had  seen  administered  in  the  last  paroxysms  of  thaf , 
ilre&dful  complaint.     He  told  me  that  he  had  known  several  die  who 
had  not  taken  it,  but  of  those  to  whom  it  was  administered,  not  oue^ 
He  is  90  lionest  a  man,  and  bos  the  general  cbaract^r  fur  sucli  dtrlcj 
Teracity,    that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  wliat  hi 
related.     One  of  the  patients  was  tied  up  to  a  jKJst  with  strong  cords, 
©nd  a  priest  was  admini.^tering  the  last  offices  of  religion.    At  the  . 
proach  of  a  paroxysm,  the  unfortunate  yutferer,  with  infuriated  tooks^^ 
desired  the  priest  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for  that  he  felt  a  desire  to| 
bite  erery  body  he  could  catch  hold  of.     An  old  wx>raan  who  was  pre- 
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sent,  said  she  would  undertake  Iiia  eure  ;  ai\d  althongb  tliertt 
none  who  believed  it  possible  that  she  could  effect  it,  yet  the 
thai  she  might  du  so,  and  the  t-ertainty  of  the  patient's  death  if  iw- 
Ihing  were  attempted,  bore  down  all  opposition,  aud  her  terriott 
were  accepted.  She  poured  a  powder  into  half  a  gljuf  of  wmtrr, 
inuced  it  well,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  aha- 
the  mixture  down  his  throat.  The  effects  were  exactly  aiodll 
had  predicted  :  namely,  that  he  would  almost  instantly  Io«*  aD 
over  Ids  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  and  that  a  Heath-lOte  Mopor 
vould  prevail,  without  any  symptoms  of  animation,  for  either  twraiy* 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  coasliKabob ; 
that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  effects  of  the  mixturv  wvald 
the  patient ;  and  its  violent  operation,  as  emetic  and  cathartic, 
last  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  he  would  be  able  to 
Liipon  his  legs,  and  would  feel  notliing  but  the  debility  which  had 
(reduced  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  disease  nnd  the 
She  mentioned  also,  that  the  fluid  tn  he  discharged  from  the 
iroulH  be  as  hlaek  as  charcuul,  and  offensive  to  the  smell.  All 
literaUv  took  place  at  the  pnd  of  about  twenty*sTX  hours;  avd 
patient  was  liberated  from  one  of  the  most  horrible 
deaths  to  which  mortality  is  subject." — pp.  114,  115. 

He  believes  that  hellebore  is  the  antidote  ina<le  use  of,  and 
itnnks  that  its  botanical  name  is  i^ernfntm.  spbadiiia. 

At  the  town  of  Habilirora  our  traveller  met  with  voe  of  tW 
revolutionary  half-pay  colonels  in  the  Mexican  amiy,  ofthr  Danic 
of  Vicente  Gomez,  a  monster,  on  a  smaller  scale,  fully  cqtal  U> 
Robespierre.  Oiic  extract  ^ill  sufiice  us  a  spedtneft  of  llkk 
Bavage. 

*  He  once  took  a  prisoner  whom  he  ordered  to  be  aewed  up  ra  a  wC 
hide,  and  exposetl  to  the  sun,  by  the  heat  of  which  it  soon  ArM  aad 
shrunk,  and  the  wretched  victim  died  in  an  agony  wbidi  CHnot  be 
described.  Another  he  ordered  to  be  buried  in  the  and  iqi  la  lis 
chin,  and  then  directed  the  manccuvres  of  two  hundred  eavilcy  over 
his  head.  A  priest  fell  into  his  power,  without  knowinyp  hiSto  aW 
was  expresaiug   a  hope  that  he  was  not  a  captive  of   ^"  fI.)OM-t 

"  Why,  father?"  said  the  latter.     *'  Because  he  is  c:  -Bijui- 

nar)*,  and  it   is   said,  that  no  spectacle  is  so  grateful  to  hu 
sight  of  human  blood."     *'  Father,'*  said  Gomez,  *•  I  quMti 
ther  the  person  you  mention  is  so  fund  of  Iiimian  UckmI  ma  rtm 
I  will  show  hiiu  to  you  if  you  will  come  \    and  you  shall 
yourself.'*     The   irfmbliug   frir.r  htsitated  lu  obty.   for  the 
XSomez  had  almost  fru7.en  the  blood  in  his  veiii.s.     But   Gofset 
■  him  forward  in  U»e  moft  courteous  manner;  and  the  friar, 
yielding  to  the  hope  which  his  mild  addrens  inspired,  all 
tauily,  uhfved.     When  they  reached  the  spot  vhcre  the 
^Assembled,  he  ordered  a  large  chest  to  be  made,  which,  when 
'le  {jolitely  invited  the  padre  to  enter,  an  invitation  which  did  qtf 


'ion  in  hia  braast  of  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited 
'lilfD^  oil  hia  powers  of  elocjuence  and  ftemiaaiou,  he 
modestly  observed,  '*  If  he  loved  God  and  fearctl  His  judijinents^ 
not  to  suifer  one  of  His  ministers  to  perish  by  the  band^  of  assassius^ 
■Dd  in  M>  cruel  a  manner."  But  Gomez,  who  was  neither  to  be  soft- 
ened nor  terrifieit  said,  ••  Father,  lose  not  time,  which  is  so  preciou* 
to  thine  own  soul!  Enter  the  chent,  examine  its  interior,  and  see- 
vliethcr  it  is  a  fit  machine  for  your  convieyAnce."  The  trembling' 
father  $JowIy  obeyed.  The  cover  was  put  on  and  nailed  down;  aud 
ma  Gomez  dru\'e  in  the  lost  nail,  he  addressed  the  pailrc,  saying, 
•*  Father,  you  sliall  now  he  convinced  that  Vicente  Gomez  does  nut 
Uke  to  »ee  human  Mood  shed  ;'*  and  tliea  left  him  to  die  frum  suffoca- 
tion !  Other  cruelties  he  practised ;  but  I  have  given  sufficient  in- 
8Unce«  already.' — pp.  124,  \^S. 

At  length  a  letter  was  received   by  tJie   penrl-ri^liing  commis- 
ssoner,  announcing  the  arrival  of  llie  Uolf  and  Bruja   at  the  port, 
of  Ciuuymas,  and  stating  tlie  failure  of  success  at  Mazallan,  where 
it  was  reported  a  pearl-oyster  bed  had  recently  been  dLicovered 
— the  existence  of  \^hich,  however,  turned  out  to  l>e  '  an  invenciou 
from  beginning  to  end/     This  was   an    unpromising  beginning  ^i 
but  it  was  hu[)cd,   tlial  better  success  would  attend  their  attempts 
at  Lofetu,   *  where   the   bc%t  [>earls  are  said  always  tu  be  found  ;''' 
aud  ihilljer  he  directed  the  WitU  to   pro4:eed,  reserving  the  Bruj^ 
to  investigate  the  island  of  Tiberon,  '  where,'  he  observes,  *  mj 
diicf  hopes  of  new  ducocerics  rested.* 

The  two  vciseU  were  e<|uaUy  unsuccessful.  The  drags  and 
diviug-belU  were  soon  found  to  be  of  no  use.  The  lieutenant, 
therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  look  out  for  some  experienced 
native  divers,  but  of  these  four  only  could  be  obtained,  all  of  llieitt 
Indians  of  tlie  Vaqui  nation.  They  had  no  success,  but  this  onlj 
Blade  the  zealous  licuteuant  resolve  to  become  a  diver  himself. 

*  According! V.  taking  a  leap  from  the  bows  cif  the  boat,  full  of  hope-' 
and  rcfloiution,  with  my  lingers  knit  together  over  my  head,  the  clboiva 
MraigHt,  aivl  Weeping  hky««If  steadily  in  the  inverse  order  of  nature^ 
namely*  witli  my  frvt  (>pr;;L-nd:cularly  upwards,  the  impetus  carried 
roe  down  al>out  tour  .vhcn  it  became   necessary  to  assist  the 

dv«ctnt  by  meaufi  ot'  ■*  .ind  legs  ;  but,   alas!  who   can    coim 

upon   the  firmne**  of  ni^  rcsoiution  ?     Tlie   change    of  lemj>oratij 
from  warm  to  cold  is  most  sensibly  felt.     Every  fathom  fdls  the  ima- 
gination with  some  newideaof  the  dangerous  folly  of  penctrathig  further 
into  the  silent  dominions  of  reckless  monsters,  where  the  skulls  of  t*-^ 
dead  make  perpetual  grtmares,  and  the  yawning  jaws  of  sharks  a 
tinter«ro3,  or  the  dmth-cmbracr  of  the  mnnta,  lie  in  wait  for  as.  Th 
imprtwions  w.re  aij;;n»ented  by  the  impossibilityofthe  viswn  penetratii 
the  twilight  by  which  1  was  surrounded^  together  with  the  excraciati 
pain  that  I  Adt  in  my  tut  and  ayas ;  in  short,  my  mind  b«ing  assail 
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by  a  thousand  incomprefaen^tible  images,  I  ceased  striking  with  my 
hands  and  legs  ;  I  felt  myself  receding  from  the  bottom ;  the  delight- 
ful thought  of  once  more  beholding  the  blue  heavens  above  me  got 
the  better  of  every  other  reflection ;  I  involuntarily  changed  the 
position  of  my  body,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  found  myself  once 
more  on  the  surface.  How  did  my  bosom  inflate  with  the  rapid 
inspirations  of  my  natural  atmosphere,  and  a  sensation  of  indescribable 
pleasure  spread  over  every  part  of  the  body,  as  though  the  spirit  wa^ 
rejoicing  at  its  liberation  from  its  watery  peril ! ' — pp.  251,  258. 

However,  at  length  a  great  number  of  shells  were  collected  in 
the  gulf  of  Molexe,  out  of  which  our  enterprising  officer  hoped 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest ;  but,  alas !  when  they  came  to  be  examined, 
'  six  very  small  pearls  were  all  that  the  large  number  of  shells 
produced ! "  This  was  disheartening  enough.  The  difficulty, 
too,  of  dislodging  these  barren  oysters  had  required  considerable 
strength  and  no  little  tact. 

*  So  firmly  does  the  oyster  fix  himself  to  the  rock,  that,  in  order 
to  tear  him  away,  it  is  necessary  to  get  "  a  purchase"  upon  him,  by 
placing  the  feet  on  the  bottom.  The  excessive  difficulty  of  doing  this 
is  incredible  :  it  requires  the  muscular  strengtli  of  the  whole  body  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water's  buoyancy.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  by  means  of  its  long  beard,  the  oyster  has  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, and  that  it  changes  its  situation  according  to  its  pleasure  or 
convenience.* — p.  854. 

From  his  Indian  divers,  however,  our  author  acquired  a  piece  of 
information  which  may  be  of  use  to  him,  as  a  seaman,  on  other  oc- 
casions— how  to  hold  at  defia»ice  the  largest  sharks,  which  were 
here  of  the  enormous  size  of  thirty  feet  in  length.  '  I  have  myself 
descended,'  he  says,  *  when  the  horizon  was  filled  with  the  project- 
ing fins  of  sharks  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water.'  Nothing, 
it  seems,  can  be  more  simple ;  it  requires  only  to  be  armed  with 
a  small  stick,  and,  with  this  in  his  hand,  the  diver  fearlessly 
plunges  down  in  the  veiy  midst  of  these  voracious  creatures. 
Yet,  even  with  this  guard,  he  admits  that,  in  moments  of  cool 
reflection,  he  would  no  more  be  capable  of  braving  one  of  these 
implacable  monsters,  '  than  of  entering  the  tiger's  den,  before  his 
breakfast,  at  Exeter  Change.' 

'  This  stick  is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  diver  grasjjs  it  in  the  middle,  and  when  attacked  by  a  shark,  he 
thrusts  it  into  the  monster's  expanded  jaws,  in  such  a  position,  that, 
in  attempting  to  seize  his  victim,  the  jaws  close  upon  the  two  sharp 
points  ;  thus  secured,  he  can  do  no  mischief,  but  swims  away  wiUi 
his  martyrdom ;  the  diver  rises,  and  seeks  a  new  weapon  of  defence.' 
— p.  256. 

But  wiiat  if  a  second  enemy  grappled  before  he  could  find  one  ? 
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While  on  the  subject  of  sharks,  we  cannot  possibly  omit  the 
follouiijg  most  strange  subaqueous  adventure,  which  Don  Pablo, 
once  a  superintendent  of  ihe  fishery,  and  himself  a  most  expert 
diver,  related  to  our  autJior. 

'  The  Placer  de  la  Piedra  negada,  which  is  near  Lor^to,  was  sup^^v 
posed  to  have  quantiiies  of  very  large  pearl-oysters  round  it — a  Bup«fl 
position  which  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  great  difficulty  of  Ending 
this  sunken  rock.  Don  Pablo,  however,  succeeded  in  sounding  it, 
and,  in  search  of  specimens  of  the  largest  and  oldest  sliells,  dived 
down  in  eleven  fathoms  water.  The  rock  is  not  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  our  adventurer 
Bwam  round  and  examined  it  in  all  directions,  but  without  meeting 
any  inducement  to  prolong  his  stay.  Accordingly,  being  satisBed 
that  tiiere  were  no  oysters,  he  thought  of  ascending  to  the  surface  of 
the  u*ater;  but  first  he  cast  a  look  upwards,  as  alt  divers  are  obliged 
to  do,  who  hope  to  avoid  the  hungry  jaws  of  a  monster.  If  the  coast 
is  clear,  they  may  then  rise  without  apprehension.  Don  Pablo,  how- 
ever, when  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  upwards,  found  that  a  tinter<:ro 
had  taken  a  station  about  three  or  four  yards  immediately  above  him, 
and,  most  probably,  had  been  watching  during  the  whole  time  ttiat 
he  had  been  down.  A  double-pointed  stick  is  a  useless  weapon 
against  a  tinlertfro,  as  its  mouth  is  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  that 
both  man  and  stick  would  he  swallowed  together.  He.  therefore,  felt 
himself  rather  nervous,  as  his  retreat  n'as  now  completely  intercepted. 
But,  under  water,  time  is  too  great  an  object  to  be  spent  in  reflec- 
tion, and  therefore  he  swam  round  to  another  part  of  the  rock,  hoping 
by  thiH  meaus  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  his  ]>ersecutor.  What  was  his 
dismay,  when  he  again  looked  up,  to  find  tlic  pertinacious  tinterero 
still  hovering  over  him,  as  a  hawk  would  follow  a  bird  !  He  described 
him  as  having  large,  round,  and  inBamcd  eyes,  apparently  just  ready 
to  dart  from  their  sockets  with  eagerness,  and  a  mouth  (at  the  recol* 
lection  of  which  he  still  shuddered)  that  was  continually  opening  and 
shutting,  as  if  the  monster  was  already,  in  imagination,  devouring  his 
victim,  or  at  least  that  the  contemplation  of  his  prey  impaited  a  fore- 
taste of  the  yofii !  Two  alternatives  now  presented  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  Don  Pablo  ;  one,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  drowned— the  other, 
to  be  eaten.  He  had  already  been  underwater  so  considerable  a  time, 
that  he  found  it  iuipoesihie  any  longer  to  retain  his  breath,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  with  a^  much  philosophy  as  he 
possessed.  But  what  is  dearer  than  life?— The  invention  of  man  is 
■eldom  at  a  Ios.h  to  6nd  expedients  for  \Xa  preservation  in  cases  of  great 
extremity.  On  a  sudden  he  recollected,  that  on  one  side  of  the  rock, 
he  had  observed  asandyspoti  and  to  this  he  swam  with  all  unaginuble 
speed  ;  his  attentive  friend  still  watching  his  movements,  and  keepings 
n  measured  pace  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  spot,  he  com- 
menced stirring  it  with  his  ]>ointed  stick,  in  such  away  that  the  fine 
particles  rofte,  and  rendered  the  water  perfectly  turbid,  so  that  htttf 
could  not  see  the  mooster,  or  the  monster  him.  Availing  himself  or" 
the  cloud,  by  which  himself  and  the  tiater^rowere  cnveloi)ed,  he  swam 
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very  far  out  m  a  transvertical  directton*  and  re&clted  the  BurCaoe  iu 
safetVi  although  completely  exhuutttcd.  Fortuiiautly,  be  rose  cJoiivta 
one  of  the  boats  ;  and  tliose  who  were  within,  seeing  him  in  Mich  ^i 
state,  and  knowing  that  an  enemy  mu&c  have  been  penttcuting  hii 
and  that,  by  some  artifice,  he  had  saved  bis  life,  jtim(>€d  aTvriioard,i 
83  18  their  common  practice  in  such  ca*»es,  to  frijfhlcn  the  crfflture] 
away  by  splashing  in  the  water;  and  Don  Pablo  was  takcD  buo  lfc«j 
boat  more  dead  than  alive.* — pp.  257 — 260. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  extraordinary  escape  of  Don  Pablo  (rwn 
the  jau'6  of  an  aquatic  monster,  may  be  placed  tbat  xtiiich  occurted 
to  Mungo  Park's  ^ulde,  Isaaco,  when  be  re&cued  biiiu«lf  from  lbs 
fangs  of  a  large  alligator,  as  related  in  the  last  jouiual  of  tbet  U« 
niunteii  traveller.  Thev  were  swinuningthc  mules  over  tt  riwr, — 
the  Ua  Wtiohmn,  if  we  recollect  rightly — when  Isaaco  was  drawn 
from  bis  mule  under  water,  by  one  of  these  monsters,  which  bad 
fixed  its  fangs  into  bis  thigh  ;  the  man  deliberately  put  dowa  his 
hand,  and  gouged  out  the  creature's  eye,  on  which  it  imnicdutrly 
let  loose  its  bold  ;  but  suddenly,  to  bis  horror,  he  felt  it 
the  opposite  thigli,  and,  again  putting  down  his  huml,  st 
in  gouging  out  the  other  eve  ;  Mhen  the  nninial  departnl,  and 
they  saw  nothing  more  of  him,  except  the  blood  ithich  stained 
the  water.  But  poor  Ivaaco  was  in  a  fever  from  the  wuuadt 
he  had  received,  and  the  party  were  obliged  to  halt  for  sevi 
days  on  the  opposite  ^ide  of  the  river,  before  they  cuciid  rrniuro 
to  proceed.  I'he  most  expert  Kentuekiun,  when  gouging  was 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  could  not  have  performed  the  operation 
with  more  dexterity  than  this  Mandingo  priest. 

On  the  arrival  of  l^ieut.  Hardy  at  the  island  of  Tiburoii,  the 
first  objects  of  eager  inquiry  and  lesearcli  were  those  pearl  sbWIi 
and  native  gold  spots,  which  he  bad  been  told  were  here  motl 
abundant^  though  unapproachable  on  account  of  the  sat^ec  dis- 
position of  the  Indians;   but,  like  most  ^fexican    t Urns 

proved  destitute  of  any  foundation.     Instead  of  pe.i  ►uly 

thing  they  fished  up  was  abundance  of  cockles.  The  uaUic 
Indians,  by  our  traveller's  account,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  tho 
vahic  of  gold ;  and  so  far  were  these  poor  creaturej  from  Uescr^tiif 
tlie  character  given  lo  tliem  by  tlic  Spaniards,  that  tlie 
sioner  found  them  most  civil,  harmless,  and  inofl'ensive. 

Mr.  Hardy  now  proceeded  up  the  gulf  in  bin  hlile 
obicrved  along  Uie  shore  plenty  of  seals,  and  in  the  water,  diarka« 
that,  he  sa^s,  looked  like  whales  j  many  of  them  could  not  be  lev 
than  thirty  feet  long.  His  intention  was  lo  enter  the  ftio  Col<^ 
rado,  which  fulls  into  the  gulf  at  its  upper  extremity,  for  ibc 
pose  of  pn>curing  provisions  from  the  Indians,  and  of  *  ;  ■ 
up  gold  dust  at  the  same  time,'  which,  after  all  his  diy 
nientsy  he  seemed  to   eutertaia  but  little  doubt   uiu«t 
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tliere,  more  especially  as  he  had  been  assured  that  an  Italian  priest 
had,  not  long  before,  procured  nearly  two  luindred  thousand  doU    , 
lars'   uorth  of  it  from  the  &and  of  ihis  river,  in  a  very  shoil  space 
of  time.      After  a  somewhut  intricate  navigation,  he  entered  the 
liver,  and  ascended   it  to  a  considerable  distance;  but   the  result  1 
was  unce  more  total  disappointment,  and  the  descent  of  the  stream 
was  didkult  and  hazardous.     Xxa  sand,  which  he  bad  abundant 
means  of  examining,  is  full,  he  says,  of  a  glittering  sort  of  tinsel, 
which  shines  beautifully  when  die  sun  is  upon  it:  but  he  supposes  I 
it  to  be  nothing  uiure  than  the  broken  laniinx  of  talc,  of  a  guldea  ] 
or  copper  colour;  and   to  this  delusive   appearance  he  attributes  ] 
the  grand  stories  of  the  Jesuits^  who  once  endeavoured  to  form  ] 
an  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado.     Ai  the  best  | 
mode  of  communication  between  Arispe  and  other  chief  towns  of] 
Sonora,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  navigation  of  a  stormy  and  dan*i 
gernus  gulf,  the  present  government,  it  is  said,  applied  to  the  In-  ] 
dians,   to  admit   a   Christian   settlement  along   its  shores.      The  j 
reported  answer  is  more  clever  than  we  should  have  expected  from  ] 
such  a  people  as  our  lieutenant  describes  this  to  be,  diough  we  I 
find  great  shrewdness  and  good  sense  among  many  of  llie  Indiaal 
tribes  of  Norlli  America. 

*  **  There  is  among  us  no  quarrelling  or  fighting  for  another  man's 
property.     We  live  happy  and  contented  among  ourselves,  and  re»  I 
'  Vpected  by  our  neighbours.     Our  women  take  care  uf  our  children.  I 
They  are  trained  up  with  sentiments  of  valour,  and  not  of  revenge|J 
unless  urged  on  by  insult  and  injury.    Among  Christians,  how  differ* 
ent!     They  drink  ^AVc,  they  beat  their  families,  and  assassinate  theirj 
friends.    They  rob  each  other,  and,  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  tlier' 
persecute  the  helpless  and  betray  the  strong.    Ineirold  men  are  unfit 
for  counsel,  as  the  Ifrc  which  they  drink  makes  them  mad.     Among 
whatever  Indian  tnbe  they  settle,  as  they  say,  to  make  thera  happyi 
they  only  stir  up  <lisrord  ;  and  their  captains  are  cruel  tyrants.    How, 
then,  can  wo  suffer  Christians  to  come  among  us  ?     Our  nation  is 
di<t{>osed  to  he  at  peace   with  the  white  men,  but  our  warriors  have 
•worn  thai  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  dwell  amongst  them.'  "—pp.  aia«, 

1  n  fact,  tJiey  appeared  lo  be  jealous,  at  the  first  interview,  even 

of  the  licuicnunt  s  sumll  party,  untl  those  he  saw  were  evidently 
in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  ;  the  men  being  entirely  itaked,  and 
the  women  having  notliing  but  a  few  sliips  of  the  inner  bark  of 
willow  or  uracia  tied  scantily  round  their  waists.  I'hey  have, 
however,  fishing-nets  beautifully  made  of  grass,  and  baked  earthen 
jars  as  large  »h  two  feet  in  diameter  in  the  swell,  very  thin,  liglit, 
nnd  well-formed.  That  such  a  people  should  be  addicted  to  all 
manner   of  feuper»lition  is   by    no    means  extraordinary  ;  and, — 

Cwhrn  our  lieutenant  pronounces  all  their  old  women  to 
tdar  practitioners  of  witchcraft,  we  cauiot  exactly  believe 
2  A  2  him, — 
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him, — \vc  have  no  doubt  those  supposed  by  otfaen,  and  e\«ti 
themselves,   to  enjoy   extraocdinary   powers    throtigh    the    aid 
charms  and  devils,  may  be  numerous.     It  is  harrtly  more  than  ti 
hundred  years,  since  dozens  of  poor  old  women  wtrrc  ^traogl 
nml  burnt  in  Scotland,*^  to  say  nothing  of  what  happened  nci 
home  stilly  on  such  charges,  to  which,  in  many  I'ases,  tbey  actu] 
pleaded  gnilly.     The  ignorance  of  these  Indians  of  everrtbil 
connected  with  a  superior  state  of  civilization  is  something;  mi 
more  surprising^  autl  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
are  *  only  one  day's  journey  and   a   half  from    Uic  mission 
Santa  Catarina.'      Lieutenant   Hardy  says,    they    imagined 
vessel,  as  she  sailed  up  the  river,  to  be  some  *■  large  bird/  one 
those   unknown   objects    which  their   countryman,    Monietui 
three  centuries  ago,  considered  as  '  divine  monsters/ 

•  That  float  in  air,  and  fly  ujjon  the  seas.* 
They  have  no  domestic  animals  hut  dogs  ;  and,  to  complefe" 
picture  of  their  misery  and  degradation,  they  sell  their  chjldrrn 
any  one  Uial  will  buy  them  for  the  merest  triric.  Ueutenan!  \\:»t\ 
bought  one  for  a  pocket-handkerchief — a  proceeding  of  ^hichfr 
lof  his  readers  will  approve^  though  he  appears  to  have  ta( 
good  care  of  It  ere  he  quitted  Mexico, 
.  Whether  this  petty  tribe  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  k»  far  re- 
moved from  the  capital  and  central  parts  of  Mezico,  werp  at 
any  time  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present,  vre  have  no  incaitfr 
of  judging  :  but  tlic  Indians  generally  have  good  rt^ason  to  \\ 
[the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  viceroyally  of  Mexico.  L  udi 
^particular  government  they  were  treated  with  much  kindness,  wi 
tufi'ercd  to  live  apart,  and  to  work  or  to  be  idle  as  suited  their 
'clinations,  or  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  and  crcolc  popiil 
bon.      Here  they  formed  the  only  industrious  portion  of  ihc  n 

*  S«c  th«  wlminitile  chapter  on  witchcnft  iu  Baron  Hnino's  (x>aiiD««Ufm 
the  Criminal  [-4W  of  ScotUad.  We  mjiy  taka  thU  0(ipcir(unily  uf  nuttrtrf  ft  vtry 
euhuu)  publication  which  ii  at  present  going  on  at  EJiiiburi>h  under  ihc  aaafiiai 
of  the  D»im«t}nc  Cluh — (a  clob  which  hw  done  mure  ^oq*\  in  thre«  or  four  nan  tb^ 
tho  Ruxbuivhc  ftnce  its  ezisleoce  begun) — enlitlcd  *  Criminal  TnaU  from  thf  R«0«^9f 
Ihe  Court  of  Jimticury,'  by  BIr.  PiUairn^  The  witch  ifinU  durmg  ihe  rctfii  of. 
now  fur  the  6nt  lime  given  in  deUil,  are  ftmong  t)»e  inoU  ialamttnc  rmI 
collectiun,  ind  well  deserving  of  more  than  ■  p&uing  notice.  One  of  ibe 
of  Ihe  prkcttlionen  cvecutcd  during  Jimci's  time,  nu  Agnet  S»mp«oo, 
called  '  The  wii«  wife  of  Keith/  who  ftppean  to  have  been  a  %vry  tolerable  ; 
•he  composed  that  *  prayer  and  incantainm  for  hailling  of  Mik  folkjs,'  (or 
which,  itttrr  oHa,  khc  wu  *  liine  to  the  Caslelt-hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  lh«(r 
lUke,  and  wirrcil  (vlraogled)  quhdl  >che  was  d»'a.l.  and  thiirvflir  ber  body 
■iait/  in  the  year  1590.     We  iuwrt  her  incantation  : — 

*  All  kiiidn  of  itlii  thai  ever  may  be,  in  Chryilii  name  I  conjure  y*; 
I  conjure  ye,  bailh  mair  and  teas,  by  all  tlie  lertcwes  of  lh«  m««»  { 
And  ryrhl  «■,  hy  the  naillii  n,  that'naillil  Je«u,  and  na  ma  ; 
And  rychi  »a,  by  Ihe  tamrn  blitde,  that  rtikit  owre  tbe  ruithful  rood, 
Purth  ofUte  ficih  and  of  the  bane,  and  iu  the  crlh  and  in  the  aUM^ 
1  coqjurt  }a  in  Gotklia  uauie.' 
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bitants.  Indolence  and  gaming  being  the  predominant  vices  of  the 
Creoles  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  Mere  supplied  with  the  . 
necessariesof  life  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  Indians.  Thesewerc 
the  agriculturistii,  miners,  fishermen,  handicraftsmen,  and  domestic 
tenants.  Among  tliose  tribes  which  preferred  to  remain  on  their 
tncient  territory,  nii^ionaries  were  established  to  instruct  them 
in  acrriculture  and  the  Christian  religion ;  but  the  abstraction 
of  the  revenues  by  which  the!»e  missions  were  supported,  and  the 
general  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
various  revolutions  and  party  contentions,  have  dimmished  greatly 
tlie  former  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  Indians  ;  and  these 
circumstances  may  explain  the  state  of  poverty  and  wretched 
ness  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  found  those  of  Uio  Colorado. 

'IIjc  lieutenant,  being  at  length  happily  released  from  a  confine- 
ment of  six-and-twent>   da_\$  in  this  Rio  Colorado,  in  which  he 
sought  in  vain  either  for  pearls  or  gold-dust,  made  the  best  of  his  ] 
way  to  (Juaymas,  in  order  to  escape  those  *  terrible  gales  of  wind,   ' 
called  cordonazoSf  which  commence  a  few  days  before  tiie  equinox,*  j 
— a  point  in  the  ecliptic  which,  by  some  strange  mistake,  he  makes  \ 
to  fall  on  tlic  2la<  of  August  (p.  387).    Arriving  at  this  port,  and 
judging  it  to  be  a  mere  loss  of  money  and  time  any  longer  to  con- 
tinue the  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  California,  he  prudently  determined  \ 
to  sell  one  of  his  little  vessels,  and  send  the  other  to  Acapulco 
for  a  freight.     Thus   ended  all   the  Eldorado  visions  of  *  The 
General  Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery  Association  of  Ixnidon,' 

It  cannot  be  denied   that  Mexico,  and  more  especially  a  con- 
siderable por^on  of  the  industrious  Indian  population,  have  bene- 
fited by  the  money  sent  from  this  country  by  our  s|>eculators  in  1 
mining,  much  more  than  the  latter  are  ever  likely  to  benefit  them- 
selves ;  at  least,  verj*  little  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  has  yet  been  | 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  .shape  of  profits.      Wc  doubt  indeed^ 
— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Bolauos  mine — whether  the 
produce  will  ever  cover  the  capital  already  expended,  the  further 
sums   required  to  be  advanced,  and  the  cost  of  the    quicksilver 
which   must   be   purchased    and   sent  out,    as   absolutely   neces-'j 
sary  for  the  redtiction  of  the   ore.     This    influx   of  wealth   intoN 
Mexico  has  not  only  given  employment   to   many  thousands  arl 
native  Creoles  and  ludiuns,  in  and  about  the  mines,  but  has  contri-j 
buted  mainly  to  restore  the  agricultural  labour  of  the  country,  mom 
particularly  in    the    adjacent  districts,    encouraged    commcrciaU 
enterprise,  and   infused  a  general   spirit  of  nctiviiy  and  induslm 
among  the  people.     Mexico,  in  fact,  wants  only  a  firm  centraD 
govrnimont,  composed  of  able  and  honest  men,   in  which  all  then 
provincial  govenmienls  should  merge,  to  make  it  one  of  the  mosta 
HouMAhiiyg    portions  of   America,  capable  as  it  L*   of  produeinra 
I       every  necessary  and  luxury  of  life  for  home  consuniptiou  and  export 
^^  tation»' 
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tntion,  and  enjoying  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  hedlliy  dimali 
on  llie  face  of  the  earth.      I5ut  it  will  require  time  for  ihc  rtio-t] 
hitionary  elements  to  separnte,  subside,  and  settle  into  their  proi 
places.    The  absurd  invasion  of  Barrados  ^\-ill,  undoubted!}, hiii 
a  tendency  to  shorten  the  progress  towards  this  state  of  banum^] 
and  prosperity. 


Art.  III. —  1.  Commrniarirs  on  the  Cmutat^  Ftrrm»,  Symphmt^ 
nnd  Treatment,  Moral  and  Mrdiml,  of  lusanify.  By  UMrgc 
>Ian  Burrows,  M.D.,  Member  ol"  the  Royal  College  of  Pby* 
sicians  of  Jyondon,  &c,,  &c.     I^ndon.     1828, 

2.  Obxervafion  on  Madness  and  Melancholy^  inrJuding  Fmc^ 
iicnl  Remarks  on  those  DtseascHj  together  with  Cusat,  Cmd  the 
Morbid  Appearances,  on  Dissection.  Second  Edition.  Il^«- 
London.      I8(><). 

I^r  practical  works,  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  young:  p2i>iucun 
^-^   wiicn  consulted  about  cases  of  insanity,  wc  hn\  '     ;li*h 

medical  literature  almost  none.    The  book,  of  Sir  Al»  ich- 

toii,  though  the  production,  obvious)),  of  a  Ukau  of  uoilmtanJiu^ 
and  rending,  afVords  the  young  physician  no  a!:si!»tancc  in  hLi  poe- 
tical duties  tu  his  putient :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
'Observations  on  insauity/  lb06;  it  is  full  of  Icamuig  «»d  mcta-^ 
physics,  but  to  the  medical  practitioner  quite  usele»«.  '^rbercii  a 
volume  of  cases  by  a  Dr.  Perfect,  who  many  years  ago  kepi 
madhouse  somewhere  in  Kent;  he  has  related  the  CttM-»  . 
treated  in  his  own  house.  Some  practical  information  mar  be 
picked  up  out  of  this  \olume,  but  not  much  :  he  used  lo  Ki\e  cam- 
phor sometimes  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples — a  dose  %%lu<b  Pro- 
fessor Christison  of  Edinburgh  asserts  is  fatal,  llie  '  Tfr«li«e 
on  Madness,'  by  William  Battie,  M.D.,  is  a  quarto  parapUd  ia 
iiiiiety-nine  pagcs^  nnd  should  be  read  as  one  ot  the  few  viorks  of 
experienced  physicians.  \W.  may  ^ay  the  same  thing  of  tbe  vmri 
of  Dr.  Munro  :  there  is  not  much  to  be  gleaned, ^l>ut  an  expe- 
rienced man  is  always  worth  listening  to;  wc  would  add,  on  prac- 
tical subjects,  nobody  else. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  last  work  of  any  practical  va}iM 
which  has  been  written  in  Enuland — llaslum*s  ObjiervatMS  oo 
Madneiis  and  Melancholy.  Ihc  tirst  chapter  of  tbla  book  ii 
on  the  deliniiion  of  madness.  In  it  wc  are  informed  that  mad 
is  originally  Gothic,  and  meant  rage — that  it  was  .ipclt  mod,  but  it 
now  sptit  madf  in  proof  of  wliich  we  have  u  line  from  Chauccrs 
Knight's  Tale.  Then  comes  a  passage  from  Bcddues,  uot  woclb 
extracting.  Then  wc  are  told  that  delirium  comes  from  lit /m^ 
out  of  the   truck— that  crazy   comes   from    the    Trcucb  dferW, 
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cru.ihed  ;  -whence,  also,  cracked.  Next  comes  a  liltle  bit  of  me- 
taphysics, in  which  it  is  Inid  down  that  there  are  no  such  fucultie* 
•s  ini»^inatir)n,  Judi^nitnit,  reason^  and  memory;  anduhy?  be- 
CJkUse  the  lunguage  expressive  of  these  fiiculties  lias  been  borrowed 
from  external  objects — thus,  contrition  comes  from  cum  and  tero: 
but  you  cannot  rub  one  piece  of  the  mind  against  another,  there- 
fore there  is  no  such  emotion  as  that  which  ihe  deluded  public 
calJ  contrition.  After  a  few  such  specimens,  equally  logical  and 
Conclusivr,  supported  by  a  reference  to  HonieTooke,  and  a  criti- 
cism on  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Ihre's  Glossarium  Suto-gothicum 
(only  tliink  of  placing  such  food  before  the  student  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  practical  knowledge) — we  light  upon  a  theory  of 
conjunctions;  then  a  stupid  passage  out  of  Paracelsus;  then  a 
witless  sneer  at  the  Hev.  Dr.  Wdlis;  then  we  are  informed  that 
»ome  believe  that  lunatics  are  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  that  Para- 
celsus says  that  a  devil  gets  into  a  lunatic  as  a  maggot  gets  into  a 
filbert.  Next  we  are  indulged  with  a  passage  of  several  pa<^es 
from  the  Breviary  of  ileulth  of  Andrew  Bourde,  alias  Andreas 
PrrfofituSf  who,  we  are  told,  is  believed  to  have  been  physician 
to  Henry  VIII.,  but  was  certainly  a  fellow  of  the  College — cir- 
cumstances of  obvious  interest  and  importance  in  a  treatise  of 
practical  instruction.  Then  follow  sundry  criticisms  on  Dr. 
X^rtiar,  who,  we  are  assured,  was  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and 
tu^te  ;  that  be  wafl  posses.se<l  of  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way 
readmg  is  certain,  and  as  to  the  other  qualities,  we  grant  him  as 
much  taste  as  a  man  without  u  spark  of  genius  could  have.  The 
whole  nf  this  precious  farrago  is  concluded  by  the  favourite  mate* 
rial  of  writers  of  insanity,  some  scraps  of  poetry. 

If  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  writer  should  unplume 
himself  of  his  reading  and  his  whims,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  let  them  be  thrown  into  an  appendix  of  mites,  where  he 
may  delight  his  own  vanity,  and  amuse  the  curiosity  of  tlie  idle 
reader;  but  let  them  not  be  placed  lu  tlie  text,  where  they  act  as 
so  many  locks,  in  which  the  student,  in  pursuit  only  of  useful  infor- 
mation, is  detained,  to  be  hoisted  up  or  lowered  down,  according  to 
tlif  level  of  tlic  stream,  and  pay  the  heuvy  toll  of  tiuie  and  lan- 
tali/ation.  before  he  is  launched  again  on  tne  current  of  plaio  smd 
instructive  discourse. 

Thus  thirt\-eight  pages  are  filled — at  the  conclusion  of  whidi 
the  poor  anxious  stuoent   knows  about  as  much  a^  he  did  at  the 

ginning^  touching  the  definition  of  insanity.    Such  writing  as  this 

a  fraud  upon  the  reader ;  v\hcn  he  asks  for  bread,  it  is  to  give 

liini  a  stone — it  is.  to  use  die  expression  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  about 

rhf  popular  preachers  of  his  dav,  '  to  amuse  him  with  gaudy  tulips 

b  t  ^tf  u^clcw  daflrxlils,  uot  with  tbc  bread  of  life  and  medicinal 
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plants  growing  on  llic  margin  of  the  fountains  of  salvatioD.'   Y< 
noiwiili.stoiuling  all  these   imperfections,    Dr.  Haslain's  wocV 
one   of   the   most   valuable    hitherto    produced    in    iJiis    couutnr, 
subject   remarkable  for  the  mediocrity  of  those  who  h»i 


on  a 


written  on  it  in  all  countries;  and  if  the  student  can  learn  to  ski] 
his  metaphysics,  his  elymologies,  his  extracts  from  obsok-tc 
and  his  poetry,  he  will  find  some  really  useful  information  on  lli 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  on  its  causes,  its  probable  duration,  ii 
chances  of  cure,  the  mode  of  managing  a  patient  with  rrgvd  lo' 
liberty  or  confinement ;   and  the  value  of  the   ditferent  oic-dicinUl 
remedies  employed  in  the  course  of  Dr.  i]aslaiD*i»  own  cxteuui 
practice. 

Next  in  order  we  would  mention  the  extraordinary  volume 
Mr.  Nesse  Hill :  we  never  read  such  a  one  before,  and  are  prctt 
sure  we  shall  never  read  such  anotlier.      It  contains  a  few 
cases  at  the  end  ;  a  few  remarks^  the  result  of  his  own  expcncnce; 
a  few  good  prescriptions;  but  nineteeu-twcuticths  of  Use  bouk  » 
the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  patchwork   under  whicJi  an  ui 
skilful    author  ever  buried  his   mite  of  instruction.     We  do  D4 
believe  twelve  people  ever  read  the  book  from  beginning  In  en*i, 

A  third  systematic  work  on  insanity,  produced  by  an  Eii^liab, 
practitioner  iu  mental  diseases,  is   that  bulky  volume,   eniJiJi  "^ 
*  Commentaries   on  Insanity,"  by   George   Man   Burrows,  M. 
The  book  is  a  wretched  compilation  of  scraps,  galhervd  from  al 
sorts  of  sources,  and  full  of  inaccuracies,  from  quoting  at  *ecum 
hand,  or  from  memory.   This  Dr.  Burrows  publicly  ackiumledgt 
but  said  the  cause  was,  a  thief  had  stolen  his  portfolio,  iwiiich 
have  been  a  good  reason  for  not  publishing  the  book  al  all, 
cettainly  can  ufTurd  no  apology  for  publishing  it  in  this  absurd 
useless  condition.    1  he  author,  in  truth,  undertook  a  task  to 
his  mind  was  totally  unequal,  having  neither  the  accuracy 
of  the  compiler,  nor  the  talents  of  an  original  observer  and 
it  is  lamentable  that  such  a  mass  of  trash  sliould  be  in  dkc  hai 
of  the  English  student  of  mental  diseases,  and  go  fortli  to  fot«^ 

k nations  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  nuod  is  capable  of 
elFecting  on  such  a  subject. 
The  book  which  comes  the  nearest  to  what  the  Engli^  praci 
student  is  in  want  of,  is  entitled  *  Outlines  of  JLecturta  on  Meal 
Diseases,'   by   Alexander  Morison,  M.D.      In  its   pri 
however,   it  IS  a   mere  skeleton,   and  requires  to  be   clot 
more  detailed  information — a  task  which  we  hope  Dr.  Morisun 
perform  ;  nor,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  selection  of  niatrriab 
the  writings  of  others,  can  we  offer  him  belter  advice  belter 
pressed  than   Van   llelmont  once  gave  to   two  students,  who  ,. 
1o  him  the  modest  question  how  to  attain  ceituin  trutli,  viae.  • — 
: 
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.  *  You  must  imitate  a  wise  judge,  who  (in  a  matter  that  comes  to 
he  tried  before  him)  from  ihe  duly  agreeing  depositions  of  several 
\ntnesse8,  having  an  actual  and  ejperimetiioi  knowledge  of  the  thing, 
doth  orderly  put  together  that  judgment,  which  they  hy  their  infal- 
lible evidences  do  in  parcels  bring  to  him  ;  and,  having  made  a  whole 
of  those  parts,  doth  afterwards  pronounce  the  same — wholly  rejecting 
the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  as  also  of  those  who  have  nothing 
else  tu  cay  or  depose,  hut  1  believe  it,  I  think  it,  1  suppose  or  take 
it  to  be  so,  &c.,  as  not  at  all  serving  his  purpose.* 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  few  obser\ations  upon  the 
difl'erent  works  named  at   the  head  of  our  paper,  because  our  at- 
tention, and  lliatf  we  take  it  for  granted,  of  ever)-  thinking  indivi-   ' 
dual  in  the  country,  has  been  recently  engaged  by  llie  extraordinary 
case  of  Mr.  Davies.     It  is  b>  far  the  most  important  lunatic  cause 
which  hn.s  been  tried  in  our  time :  it  brings  into  broad  daylight  the 
important  question,  whether  great  eccentricities  of  character,   or, 
to  take  wider  ground  stilt,  tlie  minor  degrees  of  mental  unsound- 
ness, make  a  man  a  tit  subject  for  continement  in  a   madhouse. 
It  discloses   the   frightful   fact,   that   any   two   medical   men,   no 
matter  how  deHcient  in  understanding  and  knowledge,  have  tlie 
power,  by  writing  six  lines,  and   signing    them  with  their  nnmes, 
to  incarcerate  an  eccentric  and  absurd  individual  in  a  mad-house^ 
involve  him    in    ruinous   expenses,   and   make   his   restoration  to 
liberty  depend  on   the  accidental  verdict  of  a  jury.     It  shows  the 
principles,  or  rather  no  principles,  by  which  the  personages  en- 
trusted with  this  extraordinary  power   are  guided  iu  the  exercise 
of  it ;  and  wc  think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  lets  out   the 
secret  aophism  by  which   they  are  misled,   and  which,  as  long   as 
their  minds   continue    to  be  subject    to   it,    will    be  perpetually 
leading   Ihem  into  errors,  which,  though  of  little  consenuence  to 
/Arm,  are  most  disastrous  to  their  uiiforttmale  victims.     Vo  make 
our  readers  clearly  understand   the  case,  and  the  important  ques- 
tions which  hinge  on  it,  we  must  consider  seriatim — First,   the 
natural  or  habitual  character  and  habits,  under  which  Mr.  Davies 
has  contrived  to   l>e  a   kind   fiieiid,  a  useful   member  of  society, 
and  an  eminently  successful   tradesman  ;    secondly,    the   stale  of 
his  mind  during   that  excitement  or  di^^order  which   cau.'^ed   hint ! 
to  l)e  written  down  a  lunatic,  incarcerated  in  a  madhou»e»  involved 
in  the  enormous  expenses  of  a  cuminission,  and  exposed   to   the 
frightful  risk  of  permanently  losing  his  liberty;  thiridly,  ht8   pre-, 
sent  calm  ami  collected  state, — that  same  state  in  which  his  friends 
aflirm  he  has  been  known  to  them  from  his  bovhood, — but  whicli 
our  must  eminent  ph\5ician$  for  diseases  of  the  mind  pronounce^  I 
even  down  as  late  as   the  8lh  December,   to   be  such   a    stale  of 
mental  unsoundness,  as  ought  to  deprive  Mr.  Davies  of  personal 
I        freedom  and  the  controul  of  properly. 
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1.  Mr.  Edward  Davies  was  bom  of  t'cry  humble  parents,  liij 

mother  being  a  cook,  and  his  father  a  publiran.      He  was  pat  tl 

school   at   VVestburv,   in  SiiHoIk,  whcrt*    Mr.  L.o\Vf  bb  prr«cJ 

head  clerk,   uas  his   sciioul-fellow   for   two  or  tliree   >e«rs.      Mfl 

Low  describes  hint  as  being,  in  those  da^s,  *  partacularl)-  thv/  %sm 

scarcely  ever  mixing  with  the  other  boys  at  pUy,    but«  oetcfi 

thck'Hs,  as  being  generally  considered  sharp  and  iatelitgent    AfMI 

Mr.  Davi(.\s  quilted  school,  Mr.  Low  lost  sight  of  liini  till  I^^Ji 

'when,  coming  to  London,  he  found  him  establbhed   as  a  Icm 

dealer   in    Phdpot-lane.       M  r.  Low  describes  him   »s  eahibMinfl 

in   this   situation  the   same  tiingularity   of  character  irbicb  hm 

marked  him  when  a   boy;  he  was   ncr\-ous,  shy,  and  ecccillric  !■ 

his  manners,  but  be  was  indcfaii;i:ably  industrious,  and  rcmarM 

ably  cU'ver  ut  his  trade,  particularly  in  the  choicu  of  leas,  and  im 

the  art  oi  mixing   them   mu  as  to    procure  a  tine  tlaiour.     Bm 

thi.'!«e  talents,   together  m  ith  contenting   himself  with   smaller  prcHg 

tit'i  ihnu  other   dealers,  he   had   acquired   a   great  nnd   profilabw 

business,     lie  was   habittiully  so   anxious  and  nervous,   tbat  Htm 

night  before  the  great  tea  sales   at  the  India  House,  be   couJn 

not  sleep;  was  often  agitated  while  a  sale  was  going  on,  fan 

fear  tttc  purchases  which   he  had  directed   should  do<  avccavdf 

and  when  the  »ali-  was  over,  he  %vas  sometimes  so  eahaustcd  aa  tO' 

re<|uire  cordial  medicine  to  revive  him.  J 

Mr.  Dnvies  was  occasionally  a  severe  sufferer  from  that  kiniil 

of  stomach  complaint   \>hicli  physicians  call  dyspvpaus:  his  ordt^ 

nary  health,  too,  was  delicate.     He  was  fond  of  reading  medkaH 

books ;   and,  like  most    persons   who    indulge   iti  sucS  a  tasteJ 

was  fanciful  about  his  complaints,  and  subject  to  false  abmiM 

Having  received  no  other  education  than  llnit  of  a  village  icboolji 

and  bren  closely  occupied  ever  since  he  left  it  with  tbtt  dmdgory 

of  business,  when   he   h:id    become  a   man   of  proper^  wod 

portancc,  he  found  liimself  dtHcient  in  informati<m,  and  ciidc*«| 

vourcd   to  supply  the  <lefect  by  the  perusal  of  what  he  took  to 

tlie  best  authors  ;    but,  like  many  men  who  lake  to  e<lucatng 

themselves  late  in  life,  he  whs  ridicuhmslv  vain  of  his  new 

quirements,  and  was  fond  of  thnwirtg  off'  to  lliosc  who  knew 

than  him^elf^  by  the  greatest  of  all  baites  to  social  enjoymaavl 

long   quotations,  which    he  would  spout  with   a    ibeatrini 

and  with  an  allowance  of  gesticulation  not  usual  among 

men;    for  his  limbs  seemed  set   on  his  tnink   by  verT  flri 

springs,  and  in  titc  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  displayed  UMMval 

uiobiiity. 

A  remaikable  circumstance  in  our  tea-dealer^s  character  w»» 
timidity :  r  weakncH*  of  spirit — a  willingness  to  submit  to  lliosa 
Willi  whom  he  lived  rather  than  contend  for  his  own  will,     "the 
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consequence  and  proof  of  this  was  llic  extrnorHinary  extent  to 
vphicli  his  mother  (now  Mrs.  Bywater)  governed  him.  Though 
he  was  iwentii'-sevcn  rears  of  age,  had  the  whole  direction  of  his 
business,  and  had  saved  considerable  property  for  so  young  a 
man,  the  old  Indy  would  not  allow  him  to  carry  any  monev  in 
hi;;  pocket,  nor  to  spend  ihc  nio*t  trifling  sum,  without  hor 
advice  and  permission.  He  dared  not  go  to  the  play,  or  leave 
^^  the  house  for  a  few  hours,  without  asking  her  leave.  She  \vould 
^MlUni  him  out  of  hU  shop  if  he  displeased  her.  In  nhort,  her 
^B^owcr  over  him  w&s  not  like  the  influence  of  a  mother  over  a 
^Vfrrown  up  son,  but  the  government  of  a  hard  mother  over  a  child. 
^^  Foreseeing  that,  if  her  son  married,  she  should  be  displaced  from 
I  the  management  of  his  house,  the  conlroul  o(  his  conduct,  and 
(he  command  of  his  purse,  she  was  at  great  pains  to  prevent 
his  meeting  younj;  women,  whose  pergonal  qnalitioations  seeme<l 
likely  to  engage  him.  We  have  said  the  command  of  his  purse; 
for  she  took  various  opportunities  of  inducing  him  to  give  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  lo  dtflferent  branches  of  her  family.  To 
one,  for  example,  she  induced  him  to  give  100(J^;  to  another, 
300/.  ;  to  another,  200/.,  and  so  on. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  tea-dealer.  In  his  naturni  or  habitual 
state  of  mind,  was  easily  agitated,  anxious  and  fanciful  about  his 
complaints,  vain  of  his  self'tau<;lit  literary  acquirements,  fond  of 
spouting  quotations  with  great  empliasis  and  gesture,  abjectly 
limid ;  yet,  with  all  these  singubu'iiies  and  infirmities,  an  able 
and  successftd  tradesman,  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  thoroughly 
compclrnt  lo  lake  care  of  himself  and  his  property.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  marking  and  colleclii»g  togt^ther  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  mind — and  wt  beseech  our  renders  to  bear  them 
in  recollection, — because  it  is  necessnry  to  know  how  a  man  com- 
monly acts  under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  in  order  lo  judge  of  his 
actions  when  placed  under  extraordinary  ones.  In  examming  the 
rontittton  of  a  man*^  mind,  for  the  purpose  nf  dotenniuing  whether 
it  is  sound  or  not,  some  standard  of  sanity  must  be  taken  to  rom- 
nre  it  with  ;  but  with  what  do  physicians  generally  compare  it  ? 
"  all  the  precise  knowledge  which  ihev  have  of  the  worktngAof 
their  own  minds  ;*  with  the  more  vague  and  general  nolions 
^bicb  they  have  of  the  minds  of  other  sane  persons ;  and  with 
ibeir  experience  of  what  they  consider  insane  minds.  These  are 
the  things  they  look  to  ;  but  there  is  another  standard  with  which 
they  ne\cr  think  of  comparing  it,  but  with  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant lo  compare  it  than   with  all  the   others  put  together,  and 

*  E>r.  HuUm,  in  hta  Iwok  on  '  Melincboly  wA  Madnvw.'  ssr* — *  Thr  pnctituMer^a. 
'         awn  Rimil  mutt  be  tb«  chtehMk,  by  which  hs  ioftrs  the  iiicuily  of  ur  other  peruio.'-*] 

I  that 
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that  is,  llie  mind  of  the  supposed  lunaljc  himself,  in  it*  nttiml, 
habitual  slate, — thai  slate  in  which  llie  experience  of  many  jtir» 
proved  him  to  have  been  capable  of  managing  hiuisclf  and  kis 
affairs.  We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  iiurnti^e:  the 
causes,  progress,  and  uUimatc  height  of  llial  mental  cxcilancnc^ 
whatever  it  was,  which  led  to  the  contineroent,  aiui  all  ibc  wb- 
sequent  disasters  of  this  person. 

2,  Mr,  Davies  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-aercn,  p«^ 
ceiving  himself  to  be  a  successful  and  prosperous  tradcsoan,  of 
whicli  he  had  solid  proofs  in  the  great  extent  of  his  busiuew,  and 
in  the  property  which  he  had  laid  by,  began,  as  most  men  uould  do 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  feel  weary  of  the  childish  submi*- 
sion  in  which  he  was  kept  by  bis  mother.  Grown  up  aooa  tftd 
mothers  seldom  live  lung  tugetlier  in  harmony.  Among  the  lower 
animals  it  is  remarkable:  the  old  hen  as  soon  as  her  brood  hate 
grown  up  drives  tlicm  away.  Mr.  Davies  made  niaiiy  altempta 
to  emancipate  himself;  he  offered  to  leave  the  shop  in  Pbilpo^ 
lane  to  his  mother  and  take  his  own  propeitv  away,  or  to  giwe 
her  7000^,  on  her  consenting  to  leave  the  concern  ;  but  she  re- 
jected both  these  proposals,  and  clun^  to  him  with  aa  mndi 
tenacity  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did  to  Sindbad  tbeMilor; 
there  was  no  shaking  her  off:  once,  after  a  violent  alcercationr  i>e 
left  his  house  and  went  to  Brixton^  resolving  not  lo  mum  liU 
his  motlier  was  removed;  but  a  relative  brought  litem  together 
again  by  stealth,  and  he  was  conducted  back  in  tnumpb  to  PbiU 
pot-lane,  there  to  resume  his  former  abject  condition.  TW 
struggles  between  the  poor  man  and  his  mother,  the  ooa  for 
emancipation  and  the  other  for  power,  waxed  gradually  alimgw 
during  the  A\inter  of  18^8 — 1629.  In  June  la^t  tfacy  HKJiail 
their  acme,  when,  one  day  after  an  unusually  warm  dispate,  ibe 
old  dame  vehemently  uttered  this  memorable  expresaiO0>  *  171 
make  you  repent  this  before  the  end  of  the  year.'  He  bale 
thought  what  she  meant  at  the  time.  This  incessanl  Oatc  of 
contention  acting  on  a  feeble  boiiy,  a  sensitive  mind,  aod  not  a 
ver)'  firm  understanding,  soon  began  lo  impair  both  bi«  bodily 
health  and  his  mental  tranquillity.  We  shall  pais  over  ifae  in- 
cipient state  of  his  malady,  and  come  to  tliat  which  was  -rrilTitwrff ; 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  on  the  Isl  of  July,  when  Mr.  Davi««  n^^ 
on  him  at  his  own  house  in  Whilehall-place.  '  He  compbifled/ 
aays  Mr.  Lawrence,  *  of  uneasy  feelings  about  bin  throat'  Mr. 
Lawrence  examined  it,  but  could  see  nothing  unusuaJ.  Aftrr 
a  long  story  about  his  health,  he  began  to  talk  about  his  lea 
trade;  his  look  was  wild  and  his  manner  hurried.  Af r.  LaV' 
rencc  saw  him  three  days  after  in  Pbilpot-lane;  hi^  conv< 
was  here  also  ver)   rambling  ;    he  recited   pocUy,    aiid 
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to  forget  tliat  his  health  was  tlie  object  of  Mr.  Lawrence'8  visit ; 
he  expressed  a  strong  antipathy  to  his  mother  and  several  re- 
lations; said  that  people  were  jealous  of  his  success,  and  tried 
to  iii3idt  him  hy  their  looks.  He  generally  fastened  the  doors  for 
fear  of  being  overheard.  He  went  down  on  his  k.uees  to  Mr.  Law- 
Tcucef  and  in  talking  used  much  gesticulation.  Mr.  I^wrence 
considered  him  of  unsound  mind;  he  tuld  Mr.  Hobler,  that  if  he 
could  be  reconciled  to  his  niotlier  and  family,  iha  diueusc  would 
be  at  an  end — that  his  antipathy  to  his  motlier  was  his  chief  delu- 
sion. 

About  this  time,  Mrs.  Bywater  placed  her  son  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Burrows.  Mr.  Davies  had  the  greatest  horror  of  a  mad 
doctor,  wiiom  he  considered  as  Uic  captain  of  a  baud  of  jailers. 
The  name  BurrowSf  therefore,  immediately  raised  his  excited  and 
agiluted  mind  up  to  the  boiling  point  r  in  a  word,  he  considered 
that  this  doctor's  visits  were  the  preliminaries  to  iucarceratiun  in  a 
hopeless  dungeon — and  felt  us  much  teiror  in  the  prospect  of 
being  shut  up  in  the  Retreat  nt  Clapham,  as  Juliet  did  in  that  of 
being  couclied  in  tbe  immediate  neiglibourhood  of 
*  Bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  eartli.' 

What  he  did  under  this  predicament  was  not,  however,  tlie  act 
of  a  madman;  he  knew  diat  the  legal  instrument  by  which  a 
lunatic  is  confined  is  the  certi^cate  of  a  physician,  stating  that  he 
is  in8ai>e  ;  and  that  this  might  be  counteracted  by  the  certificate  of 
anotlier  physician,  stating  that  tlie  individual  is  not  imiane;  be, 
llierefore,  proceeded  to  search  after  one  of  those  physicians  who 
view  the  singularities  of  mankind  with  a  benignant  eye,  and  arc 
slow  to  give  them  so  harth  a  name  as  insanity.  He  purchased  the 
report  of  Lord  Portsmouth**  cane,  examined  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  wiineises,  judged  that  Dr.  Latham  was  likely  to  answer  his 
purpose,  and  imtDediatcly  went  to  his  house  in  Grosvenor-strcet. 
Here  he  found  tbat  he  h»d  coipr  to  Dr.  LaUiain  the  son,  not,  as 
be  intended,  to  Dr.  IjOhatn  thte  htktr;  but  he,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  )mcam,wm4  iIm  doctor  himself  shall  describe 
ilie  interview  : — 

Dr.  LaOiam.  —  I  have  seen  Mr.  DaTies  on  two  occasions,  The 
st  waa  OD  the  SSth  of  July.  He  called  upon  xnv  ;  he  stutcd  that  he 
so  to  obtain  my  protection.  He  produced  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  proceedings  on  Lord  Portsmouth's  commi»sioa  of  lunacy,  and  be 
said  be  called  on  me  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  I  gave  on  that 
occasion.  I  said  it  was  not  my  evidence,  but  my  father's.  He  said 
be  liked  my  looks,  nevertheless!  and  was  sure  1  should  aD'unl  him  the 
same  protection.  This  he  said  in  a  very  hurried  manner.  He  then 
took  a  chair  and  drew  liunself  close  to  me.  He  seized  my  arms  with 
tome  force,  and  said  In  a  kind  of  whLi])er,  tluit  he  itad  a  tale  to  relate 

me 
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me  of  the  greatest  horror.  He  then  flung  himself  from  me,  and 
stalked  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  looked  inquisitively  into 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  any  one  to 
overhear  us.  He  begged  he  might  lock  the  doors  and  close  the  win- 
dow, whicli  happened  to  be  open.  I  permitted  him  to  shut  the  win- 
dow, but  not  to  lock  the  door.  He  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  again 
laid  his  hands  on  me,  and  said  he  had  a  most  horrible  circumstance  to 
relate.  He  again  started  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  tore  off  his 
cravat,  and  tore  open  his  shirt.  He  then  threw  himself  into  a  variety 
of  attitudes,  and  began  to  mutter  something,  but  nothing  intelligible. 
Again  he  told  me  to  prepare  for  a  tale  of  horror,  but  he  did  not  t«U  it 
to  me.  He  continued  to  talk  in  a  very  unconnected  manner  for  very 
nearly  an  hour ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  Mnie  of  what  be 
said.  In  the  course  of  this  time  I  often  reminded  him  that  be  had 
not  related  to  me  his  horrible  story ;  but  he  always  flew  off  to  aomo- 
thing  else.  At  going  out  of  the  room,  I  again  reminded  him  of  it|  axkd 
he  said, — it  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  his  mother  bad  revealed 
to  him  that  a  near  relation  of  his,  I  believe  an  uncle,  was  insane  \  and 
he  would  not  leave  me  till  he  exacted  a  promise  that  I  iihoald 
visit  him  next  day ;  and  he  added,  that  he  had  fled  to  me  for  protec« 
tion.  He  told  me  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Dr.  Burrows,  and  he  said  Dr.  Burrows  wished  to  put  him  into  con- 
finement. He  did  not  know,  he  said,  what  was  Mr.  Lawrence's  opi- 
nion, but  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  him  insane.  I  did  not  answer 
him.  He  spoke  to  me  of  his  wealth,  his  skill  in  conducting  his  trade, 
and  his  knowledge  of  literature.  He  did  not  say  which  department  of 
literature.  He  quoted  poetry  largely  ;  he  spoke  theatrically ;  used 
great  gesticulation,  and  threw  his  arms  about.  He  quoted  Lord  Byron 
and  Shakspeare.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  paasageit 
so  as  to  say  they  were  correct.  They  were  out  of  the  way  and  raio- 
bling  like  the  rest  of  his  conversation.  During  the  whole  of  our 
interview  there  was  no  consistent  subject  of  conversation;  He  ram- 
bled from  one  subject  to  another.  Several  times  he  asked  me,  whe- 
ther I  thought  he  looked  like  a  man  insane  ?  When  leaving  my 
house,  he  said  these  very  words: — **  If  you  fail,  dread  the  revenge  of 
a  madman ;  for  I  carry  loaded  pistols."  (This  referred  to  my  pro- 
mise to  call  on  him.)  I  did  not  see  any  pistols  with  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  words  I  use  were  those  he  uttered.  I  had  a  very  strong 
impression  that  he  was  insane.  His  conduct  left  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  on  that  subject  I  saw  him  the  day  after,  but  I  bad  no  reason 
to  alter  that  opinion. '  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Mr.  Davies  told 
me  that  Dr.  Burrows  wished  to  have  put  him  in  confinement.  I 
won't  say  that  he  used  the  words  "  mad  house,"  but  I  inferred  that 
was  his  meaning.  I  was  at  the  time  when  I  made  my  affidavit 
prepared  to  recummend  that  he  should  be  put  under  some  restraint, 
but  not  that  he  should  be  shut  up  as  an  acknowledged  lunatic.  I 
was  not  prepared,  vnikout  much  further  investigation  of  his  case,  to 
recommend  the  extreme  measure  advised  in  such  cases.' 
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Coiuidering  that  he  had  no  hope  of  safety  from  u  iiiaiihou»e 
but  ill  Hight,  Mr.  Du\ies  bhorlly  after  this  left  Uis  hdusc  in 
Philpot-luiie ;  and  after  >vaudf  ring  about  the  tttreels  aiul  Hiiiing 
at  a  puslrycuuk's  on  gingoibu;^!,  lii*  utiU  to  spend  the  night  ut 
f  urnivur»  luH  ;  but  l»ere  the  nctue  shall  be  deficribed  by  the  only 
fl^e-uitneds  of  it —  { 

•  ^fr.  John  Kendrick- — I  know  Mr.  E.  Davies,  but  merely  from  hif 
calling  at  Furnival's   Inn  coffee-house,  on  the   3d  of  August,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afcemoon.    I  am  waiter  there,  and  nephew  to  the    ' 
mi»tresi  of  the  hotel.     He  talked  very  wildly,  putting  his  hand  to  hia 
bead  and  breast.    1  did  not  think  him  in  a  ht  state  to  be  in  the  colTee- 
rooin«  and  I  therefore  took  him  into  the  bar.     I  did  so,  because  he 
was  pulling  out  his  watrh  ever)'  minute,  whispering  by  my  ear,  laueh-   | 
Ing  loudly,  and   shaking  me   about.     He  de?ired  me   to  go  to  Mr, 
Forl>es,  of  E!y-p!:u'e:    I  went  there;  and   Mr.  F*irbes  came  to  him,    , 
1  know  nothing  of  what  passed  between  them.     Mr.  Davies  went  to 
bed  at  our  house,  abont  ten  o'clock  that  night.     He  did  not  dine  ;  but 
he  touk  some  soup,   a  bottle  or  two  of  soda-water,  and  had  some 
aup(>er    at    our    liouse.       He    rang     the    bell     abuut    one    o'clock : 
I   went  up   to  hia  bed-room*  and  knocked   at  the  door.    He  inquired 
whether  1  was  the  nephew  of  tlie  landlady  of  the  house  ?      I  told  him  { 
that  1  was.     He  said,  *^  there  arc  thieves  iii  the  house  ;  I  hear  them 
snapping  off  pistols,  and  striking  a  light."     1  told  him  that  tliere  was 
no  such  thing,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  sleep,     1  then  left  him.     At 
five  orktck  in  the  morning,  the  chambemmid  and  porter  came  to  me. 
I  did  not  go  to  him  then,  because  1  thought  that  it  wu^  totj  early  in 
the  morning.     I  s.tw  him  about  six  o'clock,  walking  up  and  down  the  i 
passage.     1  opened  my  room*door,  and  he  came  to  me,     He  took  hold  i 
of  my  shirt,  and  wante<l  me  to  come  to  him.     I  objected  to  that.     I  j 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  hi.s  ringing  the  bell  and 
disturbing  the  lodgers.     He  inquired  if  he  had  disturbed  the  lodgers.  ' 
I  told  him  that  he  had.     He  snid,  **  he  wa.*;  sorry  for  it,  and  that  he  ' 
would  go  on  his  knees,  and  humbly  beg  my  pardon,"     I  told  him  that 
there  was  no  neccj^ity  for  him  to  go  on  bin  knees  to  me  ;  but  he  wentf  j 
on  his  knees,  nevertheless.      I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said  on  his 
knees,  except  that  he  a»ked  forgiveness  for  disturbing  the  lodgers. 
From  what  1  observed  of  him,  1  thoui>ht  that  he  was  very  much  irrW  , 
tated.     If  1  had  had   any  huainciis  of  importance.  I  would  nut  bav* 
iutriistcd  it  to  hiui.     I  cannot  tat^  Ifuil  he  uhu  ouI  of  his  mind.     H«  I 
left  our  house  about  uioe  in  the  morning,  witli  two  men.     Wlio  the^ 
vtre  I  cannot  say ;  thev  came  about  eight  in  the  moruiug.     I  did  not; 
see  the  manner  in  whicli  he  received  them.  J 

*  By  a  Juror.—  }  do  not  recollect  what  ho  said  when  he  whispored] 
in  my  ear,  except  that  he  wished  me  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  ForbesJ 
He  said  that  if  Mr.  Forbes  was  out  of  the  way.  it  was  to  be  given  toj 
a   person  of  the  name  of  Oreen,  who  was  his  clerk,  and  wore  spec* 
tacles.     There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  mode  of  his  whispering, 

e  place  in  the  bar.    Ho  said  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Forbes' 
^ ] 


for  a  reference  as  to  his  respectability.     There  was  a  wildneM  to  hm 
manner  when  he  entered  our  coffee-room,  which,  as  he  sakl  tku 
came  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Chalhamt  nadi 
ask  him  for  a  reference.* 

The  above  evidence,  and  much  more  to  the  sauie  efiifict, 
M'hich  we  do  not  quote,  because  it  is  not  equally  trustm^irthy*  coi 
vinced  ihc  town,  during  the  first  week  of  tlxe  tria.1,  that  .' 
Davics  was  a  lunatic,  and  that  the  commission  wouUi  bcgraoi 
As  the  trial  advanced,  the  belief  became  weaker  ;  ^lec,  after 
Mras  over,  and  the  jun'  had  returned  a  verdict  which  restoced  Ml 
Davics  to  his  liberty  and  property*  the  opinion  :ittll  expreacd 
every  dinner  party  was,  that  the  tea-dealer  had  beeu 
Mas  now  recovered.  Before,  however,  our  readers  settle  fii 
this  opinion,  we  beg  them  to  pause.  That  Mr.  Davies 
iu  a  very  agitated  state  of  feeliug^and  in  a  very  bewildereci  itaie  of 
mind,  there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  but  did  tliis  slate  c<  ■  '  '  tnad* 
house  madness  ? — that  is  the  question.     Did  it  cons:  :i,  the 

proper  remedies  for  which  are  quiet,  abstraction  froiu  UtuiBttMy  JoA 
the  tranquillising  care  of  a  kind  friend  1 — or  did  it  cowthnte  tJbl; 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  and  the 
management  of  his  property  ? — That  is  the  quealiuu — not  mhelbt 
Mr.  Davies,  either  iu  his  calm  or  his  agitated  mooddi  is  the; 
of  a  sound  mind:  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not  so.  What  tmprci 
did  Ins  highest  slate  of  excitement  produceon  the  aboic*iaeDr 
competent,  trustworthy,  and  unquestionable  wilDCSMS  I  Dr. 
Latham  felt  a  strong  apprehension  of  postdble  inttamty,  bol  •oofcr 
meditated  his  cuuliuemcnt.  The  waiter  at  Furni^iirs  Inn  would 
not  say  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  Mr  Lawrence  llioughl  him 
insane,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  contined ;  but  his  princip«l  Kaaos 
Mas  his  antipalliy  to  his  mother.  How  such  an  opiuioo,  grouaikd 
on  such  a  reason,  could  be  uttered  by  such  u  man  a*  Mr.  Law- 
rence,  is,  to  ua,  quite  unaccountable.     Was  ihi>  -_  'zcancrcr 

such  an   abject  son  an  to  have  tolerated  such  m  •  :>nMnjf  a* 

that  of  Mrs.  By  water  ?  So  far  fioni  Mr.  Davies's  anxiety  to  bmik 
his  mother's  yoke  being  a  proof  of  in&anity,  his  long  subi 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  strongest  proof  of  lutinnity 
exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  this  story.  If  Mr.  Lawi 
been  the  Phllpot-lane  lea-dealer,  and  hud  been  rulcti  bv  <Mdi 
mother,  he  would  soon  have  made  clear  quarters,  and  seat 
old  lady  to  Wales  to  cook  mountain  mutton.  A  drunken  nun 
wlio  sues  spectres  from  the  habitual  use  of  opium, — au  hysterical 
woman,  who,  after  ftlruggling  and  beating  herself  for  hoari,  iaiU 
often  ramble  and  talk  nonsetuc  for  as  many  more, — are  all  of  ibcm, 
strictly  speaking,  iu  unsound  states  of  muid.  Yet  uo  oac  vonU! 
ihiidi.  of  domg  more  tJian  taking  care  of  theiuat  the  UtDc,^uo 
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ill  his  sound  senses  would  give  a  certificate  of  their  insanity  ; 
in  these  states  the  riiind  vi  much  disordered,  but  not  so  as  to  con- 
stitute madhouse  niudness.  Mr.  Davie*}  was  more  feminine  Lliaa 
masculine,  both  in  his  character  and  in  his  diseases  :  his  worst 
state  was  bvstena.  Mr.  Sugden,in  his  speech,  represented  liiin  as 
MoUerc's  Bourgeois  GentilJtomme.  The  parallel  was  comical,  but 
not  just.  The  tea-dealer  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  what  llic  school- 
bovs  cail  a  Molly  Coddle.  On  the  siime  days  on  which  Dr. 
Latham,  Mr.  LaNvrcnce.  and  others,  saw  him  in  his  most  explo- 
sive state,  his  friends,  who  had  known  him  long,  passed  hours  with 
him  ;  and  though  he  was  ill  and  tcrritied,  he  appeared  to  them 
quite  himself,  and  as  equal  as  ever  he  had  been  to  give  directions 
about  his  shop  aHairs.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  yet  it  is  an 
unqnostionahle  fact,  tlutt  llie  very  persons  who  were  contiuing  him 
as  until  to  take  care  of  his  business,  were  themselves  consulting 
him  about  the  conduct  of  that  business.  They  could  not  stir 
wiilkout  his  advice  ;  and  the  concern  was  canied  on  solely  by  his 
tlirections  as  late  as  the  Q^l\.\  of  August !  Once  more,  we  must 
compare  Mr.  Davie^'s  manners,  discourse,  and  actions,  not,  as 
Dr.  Haslam  directs  us,  with  Dr  Latham,  Mr.  I^awrencc,  and  other 
perM)n9,  possessed  of  sound  minds,  staid  manners,  and  ordinary 
moral  courage,  but  with  Mr.  Edward  Davies  himself,  for  Iweotj*- 
sevni  years.  He  was  always  strongly  agitated  by  slight  causes,  and 
displayed  this  by  excessive  gesticulation  ;  fond  of  quoting  poetry 
vi'iiU  a  theatrical  air;  fond  of  boasting  of  his  success  in  busi* 
ness ;  suspicious  of  insult  from  his  rivuU  of  the  tea-trade.  With 
regard  to  the  strongest  fact — liis  going  down  on  his  kncea,  it 
I  -vruuld  prove  a  great  deal  in  any  body  else,  but  what  does  it 
momunt  to  in  Mr.  Davies?  l^he  bearded  man  who  was  so  abjectly 
timid  as  to  submit  to  such  control  as  that  of  Mrs.  By  water  was 
the  %ery  man  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  any  one  who  could  pro- 
tect him  from  incarceration  as  a  lunatic.  His  most  escited  and 
bewildered  state  was  produced  first  by  long  and  incessant  alterca- 
tions witii  his  motlier ;  and  this  was  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the 
threat  of  continemenl  in  n  madhouse.  \\  ua  a  madhouse,  there- 
fore, the  remedy  fur  such  a  state?  True,  he  recovered  there  ;  but 
M'hy  ?  The  pciiod  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  anxiety,  is  the  period  of 
excitement.  As  soon  as  a  man's  fate  is  settled,  he  becomes  calm  : 
the  felon  steeps  the  night  before  his  execuliuii. 

It  is  im|K)rtant  to  remark,  that  even  in  his  most  c\cited  state 
Mr.  Davies  never  required  to  be  confined  in  a  waistcoat.  Once 
it  was  threatened  and  attempted  by  his  gentle  atut  judicious  phy- 
sician, Dr,  tiuri'uws,  when  it  led  to  the  teriilic  scene  which  the 
Doctor  lumseif  described  in  his  evidence,  and  ^\hich  we  shall 
Sparc  ournelvcs  the  pain  of  quoting. 

VOL.  XLiK  ^o.  Lxxxiv.         '^  u  Mr* 
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Mr.  Davics,  after  a  short  stay  at  a  villa  which  he  had  pui 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  was  removed  to  Dr.  iiunro\r»^ 
madhouse,  called  the  Retreat,  at  Clapham.  where  he  remained 
tlieendof  December,  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  verdict  of  a  jui 
Here  bis  agitation  subsided  ;  his  incoiiurence,  us  it  had  been  calh 
liminished  almost  to  nothing  ;   and  the  only  remaining  groiiw 
for  believing  him  a  lunatic,  were  his  antipathy  to  his  moiber, 
certain  suspicions  tliat  were  considered  to  be  delusionf.     H< 
he  was  visited  by  several  of  Ida  friends,  and,  among  others, 
iMr.  Ilobler,  his  solicitor.     To   procure  his  reltase»  Mr.  lloW 
ipplied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  first  sent  down  Dr.  \iaci 
chael.     '^1  he  report  of  this  uccomplishcd  physician  was,  on 
whole,  favourable  to   Mr.  Davies's  soundness  of  mind  ;    but 
George  Tuibill,  Dr.  Monro,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  being  sent  dow 
•nd  being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Davies  was  of  udsoui 
Hiind,  and  untit  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty  aiKl   property, 
i^ord    Chancellor,    after   bearing    pleadings    on   bolii    sides, 
obliged  to  grant  a  commission.     It  was  impossible  far  buii   to 
otherwise  ;   )et   in  the  art  of  doing  it,  his  sagacity  saw  that  th< 
"^'a»  something  wrong  in  die  aftair.     He  said  it  was  a.  hard 
%iid  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  them  to  a  conipromiM ;  bnt 
fiaities  would  not  consent. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case,  an  enormous  and  ruinous  error 
committed,     if,  instead  of  applying  to  the  Chancellor,  which 
on  to  the  commission,  with  all  its  ruinous  expenaea  and  its  peril 
,*— ifMr.  Hobler  had  applied  to  the  commissioners  under  the 
(iiiuacy  act,  they  would   have    visited  Davies ;  and    if  tliey 
thought   proper,  they  would  have  tiet  liim  at    hberty  vilhout 
farthing  of  expense  !     Let  all  the  friends  of  the  Bum>W9cdy  wj 
really  wish  them  to  regain  their  hberty,  remember  ihas  Wsaon ! 

3.   We   come  now  to  tlie  last  part  of  Mr,  Davies 's  case — that 

in  which  his  excitement,  agitation,  and  incoherence  of  discouii 

were  gone — djat  in  «hich  his  oldest  friends  aiHrmed  him  to  be  wl 

he  had  been  all  his  lifetime — but  in  which,  it  was  still  die 

of  the  physicians  that  he  wub  mad  and  untit  to  be   released. 

subjoin  the  reasons   for  this   opinion,  as  explained  by  llie 

cians  themselves^  in  their  evidence  during  die  triaJ.     if  Uie 

intends  to  glance  it  over  cursorily,  he  had  better  not  meddle 

at  all :   he  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  u»wardlv  digest  it. 

arc  the  grounds  on  %vhich,  in    the  year    \S2<},   the   moht  eminent 

ItlivMcians  for  disea>(es  of  the  mind  shut  up  patients  in  madhouses, 

i«niong  the  Knglibh,  the  ntust  thinking  and    free    people  in  die 

ii»oiId;  we  pi-ophesy  that  the  year  1830  will  briog  in  a   be»a» 

-order  of  things. 

*  5it  Ocorqe  TuthiU,  ernmined  htf  Sir  C  W&THmnau.-^^  aMiflM 
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Mr.  Dalies,  by  order  of  the  Lord  ClianceUor,  on  the  3d  of  September. 
Before  this,   I  had  no  ac^uamtance  uiib  him,  or  any  uf  the  pard« 
aoder  the  commission.   I  have  attendtd  here  at  the  whole  of  the  proc< 
ixigs  under  this  commission.    I  saw  Mr.  Daxies  last  on  the  Sth  of  this 
month.   I  saw  him  on  the  3d.  4ih,  and  7th  of  September;  and  since,  I 
saw  him  on  the  ISth  of  Octohor^  and  on  the  sth  of  this  month,     U&i 
was,  in  myopinion^  of  unsound  mind  when  I  hrst  saw  him.     1  was  of  j 
Ute  same  opinion  on  the  4th  and  7th  of  September,  and  18th  of  Oc- 
tober.    77ie  Tttitit  of  mu  lUit  on  the  bth  of  Lhccmbtr  ts  nuf  opinion  tk  „ 
he  coniinuei  of  unsound  mi  nd^    Housed  much  gesticulation.     His  inan^ 
Hex  was  quite  theatrical — he  used  much  violence  in  his  maniker  occi 
aionaJly.     I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  thee  insane.' 

Sir  George  havint:  mentioned  several  circumstances  which  Mr* 
Davits  had  related  to  him  with  perfect  accuracy — the  exanunutioif 
proceeds, 

'  Was  there  any  point  in  his  narrative  or  matters  of  fact  on  whic 
yon  could  judge  of  the  truth  or  untruth  of  what  he  told  you^  froml 
any  other  «ource  than  the  information  which  you  derived  from  th© 
persons  in  the  Retreat,  or  from  his  mother  ?• — VVitness.   No,  there  was 


'  Mr.  AooLPQus. — No,  there  wa-s  not. 

*  The  witnees  then  contiDued. — A  satw  man,  if  he  fuid  been  cor 
Off  a  madnumt  %oauId  express  imlignutiotx.  al  it ;    bttt  not  in  tJu! 
manner  as  Mr.  Daviesdifi,     I  will  not  be  sure  that  Mr.  Daviesi  did  not* 
lu>ow  of  my  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  1  Sth  of  October. 

'  Mr.  Adolpucs. — Tell  me  particularlvi  Sir  George,  what  occurred 
ftt  the   last  interview  which   you  had   with  him.      I   a&k  you,  whalr- 
was  there  in  the  course  of  his  conduct  that  day,  which  led  you  to  sup< 
pose  him  insane  ? — Witness.     Nothing  decidedly,  except  his  mode  o(i 
speaking  of  his  family. 

'  Mr.  AnoLPHUs. — And  that  was  all  ? — Witness.     Thedi&turbancttJ 
of  the  natural  affections  \»  a  symptom  of  insanity. 

*  Mr.  AnoLPHus. — Then  do  I  understand  you  to  aay  that  every 
who  quarrels  with  his  mother  is  mad  ? — Witness.     No. 

*  Mr  Adolphos. — Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  ill-treatniej 
on  the  part  of  the  oxither  as  well  as  insanity  on  the  part  uf  the  son 
. — Witness.     Yes. 

*  Mr.  Anohpflijs. — If  Mr.  Davies  had  laid  that  he  would  have  goDi 
home  to  his  mother,  would  you  have  advised  the  doors  of  the  Retn 
to  be  opened  to  him  ? — Witneaa.     Certainly  not.     1   should   ha^ 
required  much  more  to  have  felt  myself  justiBed  in  releasing  him, 

'  Mr.  AooLFUOft. — Indeed!    What,  after  you  have  told  us  that  tiit 
was  decidedly  nothing,  except  bta  mode  of  speaking  against  his  familj 
which  led  you  to  suppose  him  insiuke  t 

*  The  witness,  in  answer  to  other  questions,  deposed  as  fuillowB> 
After  I  had  seen  his  mother  in  Philpot-lane,  1  assumed  it  to  be 
that  be  bail  given  important  papers  to  a  person  of  whom  he  kneirj 
DOthang;  and  that  was  one  of  the  j^rounds  ua  \rhich   1  founded  mf- 
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Rport  of  las  iasantty.  If  I  bad  been  balancing  and  in  doubt,  tb« 
kMSoitT  of  bis  paternal  ancles  would  have  turned  the  acale  against 
bm,  Mj  additional  reasons  for  thinking  him  insane  were  bis 
learning  to  bor,  bis  purchasing  a  fowl  of  Belcber  for  1(U.,  and  bis 
aaring  that  he  could  weep  over  his  little  rabbits,  which  be  bad  not 
seen  for  six  weeks. 

*  Mr.  Anoi^HCs. — And  which,  unlike  him,  were  at  liberty. 

'  Witness. — He  said  nothing  of  that.  The  last  lime  I  visited  him 
■AT  natne  was  not  announced  to  him  before  I  went  into  his  room. 
Tbcffe  was  bo  dSfiknlty  in  gating  to  him.  Mr.  PoUard  advised  me 
to  go  to  bim  unannounced,  because  be  thought  that  Mr.  Davies  would 
aot  see  me  if  I  sent  mr  name. 

*■  Re-examined. — I  shouM  deem  Mr.  Davies  insane,  if  I  knew  no- 
timig  of  tbe  iasanitr  of  bis  uncles.  I  should  have  judged  him  insane 
«ren  if  I  bad  knomi  notlung  of  bis  giving  up  important  papers  to 
Mr.  HoUer,  of  whom  be  knew  nothing. 

*  fir  tbe  CoJoussjoNKas. — On  the  Sth  of  December,  I  ton  of  opinion 
$kat  ke  was  mmMe  k>yorem  kis  t^airs' 

Tbe  next  evidence  is  diat  of 

*  /v.  Al^ermm  Frmplnt. — I  did  not  know  Mr.  Davies  till  the 
•tb  of  August*  when  I  was  first  emptoyed  by  his  friends  to  visit  bim. 
1  met  that  day,  at  bis  boose,  Drs.  Cobb,  English,  and  Davis.  I  was 
introduced  into  a  large  room,  where  were  several  persons,  with  all  of 
wbom«  saTY  tbe  medicd  gentlemen,  I  wa:^  unacquainted.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  amongst  us  that  we  should  examine  Mr.  Davies 
nngly.  From  what  I  saw  on  that  occasion,  I  ctmsidered  liim  of 
vn50uud  mind/  .  .  *  I  saw  Mr.  Davies  on  the 
Sth  of  Dewmber.  I  consider  him  still  of  insane  mind.  Tbe 
evidence  of  ^  G.  Tuthill,  which  I  have  just  heard,  is,  as  far  as  regards 
what  passed  between  him,  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  me,  perfectly  correct 
1  had  also  an  inteniew  with  Mr.  Davies  on  the  7th  of  December. 
I  inqiur«d  i»U.>  the  circumstances  of  his  intended  marriage,  and  into 
bis  purchase  of  Croueh-hill.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  ioten- 
tions  oi  marn-ing  when  he  bought  that  estate  ?  He  said  that  he  had 
bad  such  intentions :  he  had  thought  of  two  different  ladies.  I  asked 
their  names,  but  he  declined  to  answer.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
return  and  be  reconciled  to  his  mother  ?  He  staled,  thai  from  a  serue 
ofiiuty  he  uvvidacoid  tmy  uupteasant  or  vindictive  proceedings  tinrards 
itis  mother;  but  he  uwdd  not  be  entirety  reconcHed  to  her,  to  as  to  litt 
tcith  her.  I  asked  him  icAy?  He  replied,  thai  she  interfered  too  myck 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  business,  oftd  controlled  him  more  tkan  he 
iiktti.  I  asked  him  in  what  particulars?  He  replied,  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary,  for  the  proper  management  of  his  business,  that 
bis  men  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dressed,  and  take  their  sta- 
tions in  the  warehouse  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  stated 
that  she  inquired  too  much  into  the  expenditure  of  his  petty  cash- 
bis  pocket  money.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  other  complaints  against 
ber :  he  stated  that  be  bad  none.    Those  two  complaints  wen  all  that 
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he  rtftted  against  bis  ranOier.  I  rkdkavocred  to  coNVtycE  mtselt 
that  hi(  mind  was  as  unsound  as  ai  Crouch^hiU.  He  adinitteiJ  that  he 
hftd  done  some  things  there  which  he  ought  not,  hut  he  did  not  state 
what  they  were.  1  do  not  recollect  any  ihiug  more  of  importancet 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Dccciuher, 

'  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brodrick. — On  tho  7th  I  alluded  to  the 
expense  of  this  proceeding,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  put 
ao  end  to  it. 

'  Mr.  Brodbick. — That  is,  to  be  considered  mad! — ^Witness.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  recovering,  and  that  poon  this  proceeding  would 
be  unnecessary.  I  told  the  same  thing  to  his  mother  that  evening..j 
I  did  not  point  out  to  his  mother  that  if  he  did  not  resist  this  ioquU 
aition  he  would  be  found  insane.  He  complained  of  being  kept  ia 
custody  as  au  insane  man,  when  he  was  perfectly  sane.  Supposing^ 
he  had  been  sane,  and  imprisoned  as  insane,  I  should  consider  his 
answer  about  his  not  taking  vindictive  proceedings  against  his  mother 
as  the  conduct  of  a  sensible  and  feeling  man.  If  my  opinion  is  asked 
as  a  gentleman,  I  think  it  was  the  symptom  of  a  man  of  delicate 
mind  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  ladies  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
marry. 

*  Mr,  Broorick. — Well,  then,  if  you  think  his  answer  respecting 
his  un>s-ilUngne5s  to  proceed  against  his  mother,  to  be  the  answer  of 
a  sensible  and  feeling  man,  and  his  reluctance  to  disclose  the  name  of 
a  lady  whom  he  was  anxious  to  marry,  a  symptom  of  a  man  of  de- 
licate mind,  what  was  there  in  his  conduct  on  the  7th  of  December  last 
which   led  you  to  consider  him  insane  on  that  day  ? — Witness.     / 
cottld  not  CMuidfT  him  sane  on  UteTtJt  of  Decenxher^  because  he  wonid  not 
lulmd  himself  to  liavc  been  instme  on  t/ie  Sih  of  August.     I  consider  Oiere 
vxu  a  delusion  in  his  mind  as  to  his  mother's  conduct.     If  his  mother  Had  i 
intirftrrfl  as  he  describes^  there  would  be  no  delusion,     I  do  not  know' 
that  his  mother  has  interfered.     I  am  one  of  the  gentlemen  wlto  caxM 
sign  u  certificate  and  send  any  man,  if  I  please,  without  seeing  hiin,^ 
to  a  mad-house.     1  never   inquired  how  Mr.  Davibs  managed  hii 

BUSINESS  ON    THE  6tH  OF  AuGUBT,  THOUGH    I    DECLARED  THAT   HK  WA«^ 

iKCAPABLH  or  uANAGisa  IT.     /  considered Oioi  thp puTchose of  Ctvuch' 
hdl  for  6000  ^neas  i«tf  in  itself  an  act  ofituanity.     If  it  were  to  *e#j 
for  vuyre,  I  should  still  think  him  insane  in  havintj  purchased  it,     1 

SHOULD  THINK  HIS  FDRCHAftK  09  IT  AM    ACT  OV  tNSAXITT,   CONSlDXRiN* 
HIS  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

*  Mr.  Brodrick. — What  do  you  know  of  his  circumstances  ? — Wil 
neas.     1  know  nothing  or  uis  ciecuvstancbs  (laughtii-r),  hut  I  gi^ 
that  as  my  opinion,  because  I  consider   that  a  man  of  business  oi 
not  to  lock  up  so  muc/t  of  kit  c<spiud.   The  more  eztenaive  his  businew/ 
the  more  occasion  he  has  for  his  capital. 

*  Mr.  BaoDHicK. — Supposing  that  he  were  to  be  worth  40,000/.,  and 
to  be  making  4000/.  a-year,  and  to  wish  to  have  a  countiy-house,  for 
either  his  health  or  his  amusement,  and  to  give  7000/.  lot  it,  would 
you  suppose  him  lu  be  mod  in  so  dotn^  ? — Witness.  In  his  titualion^ 
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tts  a  man  ofhutiness^  !  should  cgrininhj  suppose  him  to  be  mad. 

J  had  the  mme  reasons  for  considering  htm  mad  on  the  tiih  of 

•as  J  had  on  the  7th  of  Augusl.     I  had  my  other  redsom  to  tuppom 

$nad  on  the  SfA  of  December  than  his  repealed  denial  thai  he  wiu  flil 

on  the  7th  nf  August,' 

We  must  quote,  also,  the  eudence  of  Dr.  Haslam. 
'  Ue  related  to  me  the  impression  inode  on   bis  inixul  by  the 
of  the  keepers.     I   do  not  know  the  kcepcr<i  of  that  hoa»e. 
ere  generally  ser\'ants,  and  lo^v  people.     It  is  tvry  passiUt 
Tence  to   a  sensitive  mind^   by  sertcmts  saying   *'  PxArt,  pA 
hrt ;"  but  no  one  but  a  madman  \co%dd  be  offended  with 
yt   ftnmp  whether  hit  complaints  werv  true  or  fa/te,     9fkeA9rU 
true  or  faise^  hix  relation  of  facts  toas  that  of  a  niadman.    ,    . 
.he  had  tn-en  offend  d  in  the  person  of  himself  or  friend$^  cr 
he  had  not^  I  thought  that,  as  he  told  this  story,  he  %v<is  mad.** 

*  Mr.  Bhouiiick. — Now  suppose  a  man  had  been  ititcrferw!  wHh 
bis  business  by  his  mother — suppo.«e  he  had  been  greatly  msuKjftA 

ler — suppose  she  had  declared  hiui  to  be  insane — and  sumoae  ibfl 
upon  this,  he  were  to  say,  '*  J  w\\\  not  return  to  ray  mother,  boeani^  I 
cuunut  trust  myself  with  her."  would  you  think  tiiat  hi«  tAfisng 
luld  be  a  mark  of  insanity  f     .     .     .     Would  that  uuiwcr  W 
^answer  of  a  madman  ? — Dr.  Hoslam.     Vcs ;  iticouid.    .     .     ,     , 
should  say,  decidedly,  that  aa   long   as  his  morbid  hostility 
against  his  mother,  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  go  at  large.* 

Writers  on  tiisanitv  seem  to  catch  a  dispuhition  to  ncnble 
^"^heir  discourse  from  tlic   unhappy  patients  with  ynUom  tlicY  I 
much  intercourse  ;  they  are  quite  incapable  of  a«tnduit- 
ard  inquiry  and  statement,  but   set  off  right  or  IcA,  after  aoy 
kainted  butterfly  which  may  rise  in  their  view. 
The  evidence   for  tlic  commission  having    been  cloyed,    M 
troiigham  rose  to  address  Uic  jury  ;  and  he  begau  by  reroar) 
tat  the  tusk  he  had  to  perform  was  ui  oue  respect  euj — w  n 
lat   it  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  call  wiuie&ics  on  ifac  opf 
tide;   but  a;*  this  great  advocate,  joining  to  eloquence 
iroccedcd  de  /ado  to  call  witiM'sses — till  the  jury^  ben^  n(u* 
led,  stopped  tile  cause — wv  shall  follow  his  cKtuuple,  UmI  ene 
the   evidence    of    the    only    two   medical   gcntlc]iM*n   caan 
against  the  cummi^^sion.     After  describing  his  tirst  uiUsrview 
Ur.  Oavies,  in  which  he  rotiUl  llnd  no  syniptoina  lo  wananf 
:i*rtitica(e  of  insanity,  and  which  left  up<m  his  mind  aa  B 
tiiat  the  man  wus  fully  competent  tu  ni:innge  his  own 
Macniichael  thus  proceeds: — 

*  His  hcallli  was  improved,  and  he  spoke  more  calmlr.    1  b*4 
reason  to   believe  that  he   ^vas  restraining  himself.     He 
vpontaneously  and  readily  to  all  questionn  but  one.    1  Heanl 

'new  delu-tion  had  been  discovered.     I  said.  *'  Now  I  oxn  going  la 
a  question  to  you,  Wlilch  will,  perha]jB,  anno)-  you,  but  I  beg  you 
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answer  ctDdidly."  ....  I  thought  this  explanation  very  reaftonable* 
1  have  DO  other  interest  in  this  matter  than  the  intereat  which  every 
Tespcctable  man  must  have  in  speaking  tlie  truth.  I  was  one  of  tb« 
comroissiooen  af^xanted  by  parliament  to  inquire  into  madness.  I 
am  not  a  commiaBioner  now,  but  I  was  for  two  years.  I  have,  there- 
Sore,  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
.  .  .  .  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  under  no  delusion, 
And  that  he  was  capable  uf  managing  his  own  affairs,  lie  told  me 
that  he  carried  fire-arms  because  the  road  was  dangerous,  and  he 
thought  he  might  be  attacked. 

*■  Sir  C  WcTHBRBLL. — Is  it  not  an  cTidence  of  unaoimdness  of 
mind,  if  a  man,  who  is  getting  between  300<W.  and  4000/.  a  year  by 
his  business,  goes  to  learn  pugilism  ? 

*  Dr,  Macmichaei, — \J\ron  my  word,  I  think  not.  It  may  be  whim- 
vicalf  but  it  is  nut  unsoundness  of  mind.     Many  men  with  greater 

learn  to  box. 

*  S#f  C.  WKTHsasLL. — Oh!  whimsical?  So  you  think  that  a 
kyi^uchondriac,  who  is  going  into  a  consumption,  is  only  whimsical  if 
he  goes  to  learn  boxing  ? 

'  Dr.  MacrtiicfuH'i.-^Whyi  perhaps  even  whimsical  was  too  strong  a 
word.  His  bjpochondriaais  might  have  proceeded  frum  want  of  ex- 
ercise. Indeed,  I  am  incliued  to  think  it  did,  fur  I  have  heard  here 
that  his  physician  recommended  Iiim  to  buy  a  horse.  Boxitig  is  ex- 
ercise. Then,  as  to  the  consumption,  boxing  would  hare  done  him 
^ood  in  that  respect  too,  for  the  exercise  Mx>uld  have  opened  his 
«bect. 

'  Sir  C.  Wbthirell. — Then  you  think  it  was  quite  rational  for 
Mr.  Davies  to  learn,  pugilism,  in  order  to  box  his  brother  tea-brokers  ? 

^  jDr.  MacmichaeL^^X  have  said  nothing  al>out  the  object;  but  if  he 
vras  insulted  by  tea-brokers,  and  meant  to  take  the  redress  into  his 
0\(-n  hands,  1  think  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  rational  than  taking 
lessons  in  boxing. 

*  Sir  C.  WxTHBRSLi^ — And  was  carrying  a  pistol  only  whimsical. 
or  was  that  ratiopal  too  1 

'  Dr.  Maemaohaei. — If  he  carried  it  to  defend  himself  against  a 
robber,  it  wts  certainly  rational,  and  not  whimsical.  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  carry  a  pistol  in  London,  because  the  police  would  protect  him. 
beard  nothing  about  the  lady  in  Kensington-gardens  till  tliese  pro- 
diugs  H-ere  mstituted.  I  thought  he  overrat^  his  own  cunsequeoce. 
i  person  should  say  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Deity, 
hould  say  it  wao  the  delusion'  of  a  madman.  Dreams,  however 
e,  are  do  symptoms  of  modnest.  The  judgment  bus  nu  control 
the  imagination  in  sleeps  To  act  upon  au  ahsurd  dream  would 
a  delusion,  but  many  sane  persons  have  brlieved  in  dreams.  Mr. 
es  explained  to  me  that  he  tliuught  his  prosperity  arose  from  Pro- 
^Uenoe ;  but  he  said  he  did  not  mean  tmmedSate  or  special  interfereocer 
but  tikat  general  providence  which  regulates  human  affairs.  He  gave 
xnc  aatiaiftciory  answers  about  liis  iin])roving  the  revenue  by  bis  bid- 
dings. 
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dings.  lie  said  that  there  was  a  certain  kiuil  uf  tea  that  nnu 
almost  given  away;  that  if  he  bid  higher  than  others,  the  duty 
be  increased  ;  and  that  thus  he  should  ptil  money  into  the 
Government.  He  proved  to  me  that  he  did  not  sacriBce  hu 
by  this  course,  because  he  showed  me  how  large  a  sum  of  mooey 
had  realised  in  u  very  short  time.  Some  persons  have  made  ftachfica* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  \*ithout  being  tliought  mod ;  LofA 
Camden,  for  instance. 

*  Sir  C,  Wbtherkll  went  through  all  the  imputed  delncices  xhMt 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  procee<Ung,  and  a^ked, 
'*  Did  you  try  him  on  this?"  The  Doctor  stated,  that  on  the  UrB;tr 
nmnher  he  hud  not ;  because  he  had  never  heard  of  lliem  until  Ihey 
were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 

*  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Brodrick. — It  is  my  decided  opituon  that 
Mr.  Daues  is  sane  now. 

*  By  Mr.  Philumoue.— I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  de- 
lusion on  his  mind,  ft  is  my  impression  that  he  ^'as  sound  00  the  firK 
visit  I  paid  liira ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an  opudoo  tfttt 
one  vii-it  only.  He  has  been  continually  improving.  I  mw  him 
for  a  few  minutes  here,  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  WM  with  inm 
ten  minutes.  1  saw  nothing  to  lead  me  to  alter  my  opinioik  I  (SuMld 
say  that  1  have  had  opportunities  enough  to  judge.  I  aboi^d  tUnk 
that  he  is  of  sound  mind,  and  capable  of  managing  his  own 
If  a  person  has  been  insane,  and  recovers^  it  is  thought  a  test  of 
valescence  if  he  admits  that  he  has  been  insane;  butiffaehaj  not 
been  insane,  he  would  be  mad  to  confess  it.  1  undenCind  now  wbat 
was  called  the  delusion  of  the  throat.     I  think  it  vecynaturaU 

*  Mr.  Brodrick. — Had  you  understood  from  any  of  Mr.  1>a¥m*« 
friends  that  there  had  been  differences  between  him  and  hii  mnthnr  f 

'  Dr,  MacmicJtnel  — Yes ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  ooi  rHan 
if  his  mother  continued  at  Philpot-lane ;  for  that  she  inteHiered  with 
his  business,  and  controlled  him  in  every  respect.'* 

Tlie  next  witness  wa« 

*  When  ()to  verdicl  uf  the  Jury  rciLircd  Mr.  Oavtoi  la  his  liberty,  he  apputalsd  k>mt 
of  hu  rrirndii  to  toVe  upoo  IhernteUes  tlie  temporary  management  of  his  AlUm,  -liri 
lating  Ihat  the  rctnnval  of  hU  mother  from  hit  shop  in  Phi||>ouUne  thould  be  U*  Im  aet 
they  performed.     She,  acrordiogly,   I^-ft  hii  housr,  mjd  he,  for  »ome  tt0>e, 
vncontrolicd  direction  of  his  buiinen ;  but,  after  Ihp  |ap«c  of  a  few  w««ks, 
self  a  great  olijt-ct  of  curiosity,  front  the  notoriety  which  his  cam  tuil  imfai 
taiacd  for  him,  he  bccamrduirouiof  withdrawing  from  the  gueof  the  fowa,{ 
to  dispose  nf  his  shop.     Of  this  his  motlier  has  twcome  the  purchawr,  uid  Im 
til   ndtdntagcoui  bargain  with  her.     He   ii  now  retired  from   trade,  tad   U, 
ve  know,  at  thii  moment,  'Squire  Davies,  of  Trcfeeo,  M on igomwyrfiirc— m  •§& 
his  mother  has  giveo  up  to  him,  as  part  of  the  purchase  of  his  shop  and  Indeu 
rinus  stories  that  have  been  m  indu<«triously  circulaUil  in  ihe  ncwipapers  of  bi 
into  what  \%  still  perversely  called  ht§  former  tiate  of  iHjtamly,  arc  idte  aad 
though  it  was  quite  ludicruus  to  obsenre  the  avidity  with  which  Ui«  aewi 
IowmI  by  all  those  who  had  committed  thenuelves  on  the  subject,  and  to 
viously  •ipreued  opinious  such  i  circumsUocc  would  have  been  «  Mftflf ' 
tion. 
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•  Dr.  Jofm  yfackinnortt  examined  by  Mr.  Brodrick. — T  am  con^ 
nectfd  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Davies.     I  have  knovn^ 
Mr.  Davies  some  years.     Ho  was  a  very  nervous,  irritable  |)erson, 
very  apt  to  take  offence  on  very  slight  occasions.     He  very  oftei^ 
Attempteil  to  joke  t  he  made  quotation:*  very  often.     I  always  thought 
him   whimsical.     1  thought  him  j)erfectly  harmless  and  honourable, 
I  found  him  attentive  to  his  husiness,  but  1  am  not  a  judge  of  ht^ 
skill  in  the  business.     As   far  as  I   know,  he  was  capable  of  ma- 
noginfii;   his  pecuniary   affairs.     1   saw   Mr.   Davies   seven  times  a| 
the   **  Retreat."    I    was   in   town   in   August   Mrs.  By  water  kne^f'^ 
I  was,      I   was  not  requested   by  her  to  go  to   Crouch-hill.      Oi| 
the    19th  September,    1    saw   him   at   the  '*  Retreat"  for  the  first 
time.     1  was  in  his  company  about   two  hours.     The  second    timo 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.     I  was  never  with  him  for  a  less  tlm^ 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.     The  last  time  I  saw  him  at  the  "  Retreat" 
was  laat  Saturday  fottnight.     I  have  seen  him   frequently  in  thi*, 
houBe.     I  passed  two  hours  with  him  here  on  Friday  last.     There 
was  always  an  imperfection  in  his  utterance,  amounting   not  quite  tO< 
a  stutter  ;  but  he  would  open  his  mouth   and   look  me  in  the  face  fo( 
two  or  three  seconds  before  he  threw  out  hia  words.    This  was  hi9 
habit  always,  long  before  iuRanity  was  imputed  to  him.     His  mannerj 
is  the  same  now.     At  the  "  Retreat*'  I  hud  many  conversations  witla^ 
him  about  his  confinement.     He  expressed  indignation  at  it.     Sup< 
polling  he  was  unjustly  confined .  he  5jx>ke  like  a  rational  man  on  thif  < 
subject.     I  talkeii  to  him  on  family  matters, — the  prosperity  of  som^i 
parts  of  our  family  ;  the  deaths  of  others  ;  and  so  forth.     On  these- 
OCcasiuDS  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  coherently.     He  took  a  very 
long  time  on  every  subject  ;  but,  at  length,  he  came  to  a  rationaLI 
conclusion.     1  cannot  say  that  1  observed  much  difference  betweei 
bis  conduct  and  conversation  on  these  occasions,  and  what  he  had' 
evinced  previously.     I  spoke  to  him  about  the   imputed  delusions. 
On  the  19th  of  September  1  had  a  particular  conversation  vnlh  him. 
It  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  should  like  to  state  it.     On  my 
arrival  at  the  '*  Retreat,"  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Pollard:  he  showed  me 
into  the  room.     Mr.  Da^^es,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  said — "  Thank 
God,  you  are  come  at  last,  why  did  you  not  come  sooner?"    1  said,  I 
was  not  requested.     He  then  said — **  Have  you  seen  my  mother?" 
I  answered,  **  Yes.     I  saw  her  last  night"     Then  he  held  up  his 
ds,  and  said — '*  She  is  a  base  villain.'*     I  said,   I  never  thought 
so,  and  I  don't  believe  it  now.    Then  he  laid  hold  of  me  very  firmly 
by  the  arm,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  stay  with  him  for  three  hours. 
I  answered,  not  that  day,  but  that  1  could  give  him  thre«  hours,  or 
twenty  hours,  if  necessary.     I  then  said — "  \Vliat  is  the  meaning  of 
^tfiis  unnatural  hostility  to  your  mother?"     He  said — ^^  Can  you* 
nding  me  in  this  house,  ask  such  a  question  ?"     I  said,  *'  Vou  must 
avc  played  Uie  fool,  Edward."     Then  he  said,  that  unless  (  would 
.«Uy  two  hours,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  as  he  had  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate to  mc.     I  aiked  him  again  the  cause  of  hia  hostility  to  hit 
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toother.  I  said,  I  iras  surprised  at  any  tiling  oi  tiie  sort,  as  I  beard 
tbey  )wd  always  agreed  very  well  He  said  they  had,  until  twelTe 
months  before  he  was  deprived  of  his  Hberty.  I  asked  what  had  hi^ 
pened.  He  said  she  assumed  authority  ^riiidi  he  was  not  wiUing  ta 
concede ;  that  she  did  not  behave  to  his  satisfacticMi ;  tiial  riie  made 
a  slave  of  herself  in  the  shop  ;  that  she  sold  tea  in  smaller  quantitaia 
than  he  thought  consistent  with  the  respectability  of  his  bunness ; 
that  she  associated  with  persons  he  did  not  think  particulariy  respect- 
able. He  mentioned  names,  but  I  do  not  remember  one  of  them. 
He  said  she  was  turning  off  his  best  clerks,  without  his  knowle^e  or 
authority.  He  said  that  she  wished  him  to  give  her  power  to  draw 
money  from  the  bankers  during  his  absence.  He  said,  that  for  aevenl 
months  past,  she  was  ui^ing  him  to  make  her  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern— all  which  he  said  he  refused  to  comf^y  with.  Here  the  matter 
dropped.  I  did  not  go  further  on  that  occasion.  On  that  day,  as  I 
found  him  so  collected,  I  went  into  other  matters.  We  conversed 
about  our  relations,  and  about  a  late  visit  I  had  paid  to  the  continent. 
His  questions  and  answers  were  perfectly  raldonaL  As  soon  as  bdi 
agitation,  which  was  a  common  occurrence,  had  subsided,  his  manner 
was  the  same  as  usual.  I  made  a  rep<M-t  to  the  Lord  Cbancelior.  I 
had  seen  him  six  times  before  I  made  that  report  I  coBtenied  vrith 
him  about  the  imputed  delusions,  and  what  he  said  waa,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfactory.  My  opinion  was,  that  he  was  of  sound  mind, 
and  capable  of  managing  hu  affairs.  This  opinion  has  continnally 
been  confirmed.  From  the  first  interview  to  the  last  I  thought  him 
capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs.  I  am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion  now.  In  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  Mr.  Davies's  mind, 
I  think  a  man  would  be  considerably  assisted  by  knowing  the  fHrevioas 
manners  and  habits  of  Mr.  Davies.  Mr.  Davies  refused  to  see  me  one 
day  at  Clapham.  I  did  not  say,  "  I  do  not  care  whether  he  sees  me 
or  not, — ^he  is  a  perfect  madman."  I  swear  I  never  said  this  to  any 
one.  My  practice  in  cases  of  insanity  has  not  been  extensive.  My 
practice  as  a  physician,  generally,  has  been  extenmve.  I  have  seen 
more  cases  of  alleged  madness  than  of  real  madness.  I  may  see  forty 
or  fifty  cases  of  insanity  in  a  year. 

*  Mr.  Wright. — Have  you  read  the  German  authors  on  insanity  1 

*  Dr.  Mackinnon. — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  well  acquunted  with  their 
■works ;  but  I  have  been  in  Germany,  and  conversed  with  many  me- 
dical men  there  on  the  subject. 

*  Mr.  Wright. — Which  is  the  best  work  in  German  on  the  subject? 

*  Mr.  AnoLPHUs.— What  is  that  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  juiy?^ 
Are  you  sitting  here  to  try  the  merits  of  German  writers  ? 

*  Sir  C.  Wetherell. — ^Now  I  beg  to  say,  that  this  line  of  exami- 
ttatton  is  precisely  that  which  was  pursued  in  the  House  of  Loidii 
when  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  German  author  who  said  that  a 
^roroan  might  ^o  two  years  with  child. 

*  Mr.  Wright. — Well,  then,  which  is  the  best  book  in  Bnglish  cb 
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•  Dt.  Afackmnon. — That,  nr,  ia  entirely  a  matter  of  opinioiu 

•  Mr.  Wrioht. — Have  yoa  read  Dr,  Haslam'i  work  on  insanity  ?    i 

•  Dr.  McLckinnon, — Yes ;  I  tiATe.  n 

•  Mr.  Wriout. — What  is  your  opinion  of  thai  work  ? 

•  Dr.  Mackinnon. — i  would  rather  not  give  au  opinion  upon  the 
works  of  liviag  authors. 

•  Mr.  Wright. — I  press  for  an  answer. 

•  Mr.  Adolphus. — Really,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  gentleman  ai>ked  to  criticise  upon  oath. 

•  The  Commissioners  ruled  that  the  witness  was  not  bound  to  an:iwer 
such  questions. 

'  Dr.  Maekinnon^  re-examined  by  Mr.  Brodrick. — I  was  on  gjood 
terms  with  Mrs.  By  water  when  1  first  saw  Mr.  Davies.  I  told  lier  he 
was  of  »inind  mind.  1  have  no  difference  with  Mrs.  Bywatcr  now, 
I  have  no  feeling  but  a  very  painful  one  in  coming  here,  I  refused 
to  come  as  long  as  I  could.  1  would  willingly  nut  hare  appeared  in 
•ucb  a  case  between  the  mother  and  the  son., 

•  By  the  Court. — I  found  no  delusiun  on  his  mind.  I  do  nut  con- 
aider  his  hostility  to  his  mother  as  a  delusion  ;  for,  from  his  account, 
there  was  good  reason  for  it  He  told  me  that  he  found  his  mother 
was  adverse  to  his  marrying.  He  tuld  me  that  he  had  been  asked 
many  questions  on  this  subject,  which  he  thought  it  not  delicate  to 
answer.    I  saw  nothing  of  unnatural  excitement  about  hiiu. 

•  By  a  Juror. — I  called  on  Mrs.  Bywatrr  when  I  returned  from  the 
continent.  She  toid  mc  that  Mr,  Davies  «vu  at  Crouch  Hill ;  hut  it 
has  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  ttas  at  Dr,  Burroxcs's  at  that  time, 
I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Bywater  did  inter- 
fere with  her  son,  as  he  told  mc  she  hod.  W'hen  I  told  Mrs.  Bywater 
that  her  son  was  sane,  she  asked  me  to  go  again.  When  I  came  from 
CUpham  1  always  went  to  Philpot-lane,  and  told  Mrs.  Bywater  tliat 
iier  son  was  not  insane.  On  one  occasion,  I  told  her  thut  a  jury  of 
Eoglislimen  would  never  find  him  of  unbound  mind.  1  have  seen  Mr. 
Davies,  on  an  average,  more  than  once  a  mouth  for  the  last  six  yeara 
J  never  had  a  quarrel  witJi  any  of  the  family.  The  reason  Mr.  Davies 
refused  to  see  me  on  the  one  occasion  I  have  mentioned,  ua5,  ad  he 
tuld  mr,  that  he  learned  I  meant  to  take  him  away  to  Philpot-Iane.  X 
have  received  many  letters  from  Mr.  Davies.  I  have  heard  some  of 
Hr.  Da\'ie8's  letters  read  here.  The  letters  1  received  from  him  were 
Alvrays  written  in  the  same  style,  except  when  on  matters  of  bomness. 
They  were  full  of  quotations ;  they  abounded  in  puns;  and  there  were 
frequently  parts  of  them  which  I  could  not  understand  without  the 

(sistance  of  Mr.  Davies.  He  wrote  such  letter^  long  before  madness 
ras  imputed  to  him.  I  have  uol  htfii  in  the  habit  of  keeping  such 
The  only  letter  I  have  by  me  from  Mr.  Davies  b  that  which 
^lie  wrote  to  me  since  he  Ims  been  iu  confinement.  It  is  not  written 
in  the  style  of  the  other  letters  1  have  mentioned  ;  it  is  more  a  letter 
ttf  bostmsa  [Here,  says  the  report,  a  letter  of  Mr.  Davies  to  Dr. 
i«  requesting  that  the  Doctor  would  visit  biui  at  the  ''  Be- 
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treat,"  was  put  in  and  read.  It  was  rational  enough,  and  without  joke» 
or  quotations.]' 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  satisfied  the  jury  that  our  tea-dealer 
ought  to  be  restored  to  his  freedom.  In  reflecting  on  the  medical- 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view  of  his  case,  the  overwhelm- 
ing feeling,  we  must  confess,  is  one  of  incredulity.  We  could  not 
have  believed,  if  we  had  not  read  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  in 
their  own  words,  that  it  is  the  habitual,  deliberate,  and  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  for  the  insane,  without 
one  exception,  that  people  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  mad- 
houses, no  matter  whether  they  have  been  mischievous  to  them- 
selves or  others,  provided  such  singularities  as  the  following  are 
discovered  in  their  minds  and  conduct.  Let  the  list  be  printed 
on  a  bit  of  paper  and  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  ballad-smgers  ; 
let  it  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  every  pot-house  in  the  land.  In 
England  people  are  shut  up  in  madhouses  if  they  learn  to  box,— 
go  to  the  gymnasium  to  fence,-^employ  the  junior  solicitor  when 
they  cannot  get  the  senior, — are  over  vain  of  a  smattering  of 
literature, — spout  poetry  with  a  theatrical  air, — are  long-winded, 
prosy,  and  muddle-headed, — read  medical  books,  and  are  fanciful 
about  their  complaints, — refuse,  M-hen  they  are  twenty-seven  yean 
of  age,  and  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds,  to  live  with  their 
mothers,  because  their  mothers  won't  allow  them  pocket-money^ 
or  a  wife,  or  liberty  to  go  to  the  play  without  asking  leave, — who, 
having  gained  riches  in  early  manhood,  get  uneasy  of  iuhaliog, 
summer  and  winter,  the  atmosphere  of  a  city  lane,  and  actually  buy 
a  villa  near  town  for  their  occasional  refreshment, — who  will  not 
confess  that  they  have  been  mad  simply  because  they  do  not 
believe  it, — if  Englishmen  be  guilty  of  such  horrors  as  these, 
they  are  pronounced  insane, — they  are  shut  up  in  madhouses, — 
and  the  management  of  their  business  is  taken  out  of  their  haods^ 
although,  notwithstanding  all  their  singularities,  they  have  con- 
ducted it,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  wiUi  consummate  skill  and 
extraordinary  success! 

But  how  to  explain  that  a  set  of  regularly  bred  physicians,  and 
among  them  the  whole  group  most  eminent  for  diseases  of  the 
mind,  men  of  good  educations,  good  moral  characters,  and  no  evil 
intentions  whatever, — with  understandings  at  least  equal  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  mankind,  with  large  experience  on  the  subject,  and 
all  {)ossibIe  opportunities  of  coming  to  right  conclusions  concern- 
ing it — to  explain  how  such  men  not  only  have  given,  but  are  con* 
stantly  giving  such  opinions  as  the  above  !  We  think  that  we  have 
discovered  the  secret  sophism  by  which  they  are  misguided. 

The  legal  instrument,  on  the  authority  of  which  a  supposefll 
lunatic  is  seized  and  confined,  is  a  certificate  ngned  by  a  medicd 
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man,  and  containing  two  propositions, — one,  that  he  is  of  unsound 
mind  ;  the  oilier,  that  he  is  until  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty* 
^'ow  where  is  there  any  thiug  clearer  in  this  worhl  than  this — that 
of  lliese  two  propositions,  the  second  is  the  only  one  of  the  smallest 
practical  importance^ — the  only  one  with  which  society,  and  the 
laws,  and  the  friends,  (when  they  are  what  they  ought  tu  be,)ha^'e 
anything  (o  do  ?  One  would  have  supposed,  therefore,  that  to  lliis 
^reat  and  paramount  question  tliecliiuf  inquiries  would  be  directed, 
and  that  a  man's  lituess  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty  and  pro- 
]>erty  would  be  decided  by  the  manner  in  which  he  hud  used  both 
when  he  enjoyed  them.  Our  doctors  of  the  mind,  however,  pro- 
ceed iu  a  totally  difltrent  way, — they  make  no  inquiry  whatever 
touching  the  manner  in  which  the  man  actually  used  his  liberty  and 
properly,  but  ihey  busy  tliemselvcs  willi  what  they  call  *  examining 
his  niind  ;*  and  if  they  find  any  opinion  which  they  believe  to  be 
a  delusion, — any  fet-ling  which  they  consider  disproportionate  to 
its  cause,<^any  singularity  of  nioori  or  manner,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  morbid,  they  pronounce  the  patient  to  be  of  urtitound 
mind — and  then  infer,  as  a  necessary  consequence^  that  he  ought 
to  be  confined.  "^I  hus,  the  great,  tlie  only,  practical  quej»tion— 
whether  the  patient  Is  or  is  not  tJt  to  be  trusted  witli  liis  liberty 
and  property — instead  of  being  made  the  subject  of  direct  and 
.primary  invesligalion,  is  left  to  be  determined  obliquely,  from  what 
Irups  out  in  the  course  of  a  wholly  different  inquiry'! 

This  inference  is  made,  not  only  without  any  dirt^ct  inquiry 
into  its  truth,  but  often  in  the  teeth  of  fuel  and  experience. 
'What  19  still  more  strange, — it  is  an  arbitrary  iurerence  from 
an  opinion  of  unsoundness  which  tlie  human  mind  is  unequal 
to  form — es|iecially  the  human  mind  as  it  is  found  in  the  heads 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  medicul  men.  Of  course,  we  aie  speaking 
of  those  cases  in  w  hich  the  charge  of  unsoundness  is  founded,  not  on 
nclual  miftchicvousness  or  violence,  but  on  certain  singularities  of 
nutiou,  feeling,  and  manner.  Now  only  think  of  selling  a  country 
surgeon,  or  even  a  town  apothecary,  or  even  a  London  physician, 
eminent  for  discuses  of  the  mind,  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions:— Are  there  no  such  tilings  iis  healthy  singulaiilies?  VVho 
is  (41  distinguish  between  these,  and  those  moibid  singularitic>t  which 
conslilute  (he  minor  <legrees  of  insanity  f  Mailmen  are  suspicious 
of  conspiracies  without  any  reasonable  cause;  but  arc  all  suspi- 
cions of  conspiracies  groundless,  and  therefore  insane  *  Is  lite 
"World  so  pure  and  honest,  that  people  ticver  conspire  against  the 
pro.Hpenty  of  individuals  ;  and  may  not  the  suspicion  in  tlie  present 
instance  be  reasonable  and  just  t  Madmen  take  up  an  antipathy 
to  thOM!  whom  ihey  formerly  loved;  but  are  tlie  acquainlaucesliips 
ind  triendslups  cvtn  of  sane  nicii  like  Uie  laws  of  the  Mede^and 
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Persisuis?  Are  there  no  natural  and  reasonable  change*  frooi 
kindly  feelings  to  animosity  ?  Madmen's  feelings  are  said  to  bo 
disproportionate  to  the  cause ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  healthiest 
tninds  vary  incalculably  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  indin- 
dual ;  and  where  is  the  mortal  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  draw 
the  line  between  that  excess  which  is,  and  that  which  is  not,  deci- 
sive of  insanity  ?  But,  supposing  it  to  be  decided  that  the  saxt* 
gularities  are  morbid^ — that  the  mind,  strictly  speaking,  is  noi 
sound, — who  can  tell  whether  it  is  so  unsound  as  to  render  thci 
patient  mischievous  to  others  or  to  himself?  Are  we  to  be  guided 
on  this  question  by  the  inferences  of  a  couple  of  doctors— or  bj 
a  careful  examination  of  the  man*s  present  conduct,  as  compared 
with,  and  illustrated  by,  his  demeanour  and  conduct  throi^h  his 
previous  life  ? 

The  first  object  of  reform  in  the  laws  of  lunacy  ought  to  be 
the  certificate  by  which  the  patient  is  confined.  The  question  of 
unsoundness  had  better  not  form  a  part  <^  it :  it  will  only  be* 
wilder  the  writer's  undeistanding  with  a  task  of  which  be  is  i&car 
pable,  and  unfit  him  to  perform  the  practical  duty  of  which  be  ia 
capable.  Let  him  be  called  upon  to  say  simply,  whether  the 
patient  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  mischievous  to  odieia  and 
to  himself,  so  as  to  require  confinement  and  the  care  of  keepen; 
and  this  must  be  ascertained  by  a  direct  inquiiy  into  his  pretest 
and  past  conduct.  And  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  gn 
a  step  further,  and  express  our  decided  conviction  that  any  maa 
of  good  sense  and  integrity  would  do  better  than  a  medkad  per- 
son, because  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be  biassed  by  hypotbracal 
ivhims :  that  the  clergyman — the  magistrate — any  gentleflian  of 
aense  and  education  in  the  neighbourhood — would  do  better  than 
a  doctor,  with  his  theories  and  technicalities. 

It  ought  to  be  made  punishable,  by  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison* 
ment,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty  for  any  cause  excepting  mia- 
chievousness  to  others  and  to  himself,  and  the  parties  who  commit 
snch  outrages  ought  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense. 
Out  of  five  cases  of  supposed  lunacy,  about  which  a  mediad 
friend  of  ours  has  been  consulted  by  an  eminent  law  officer^ 
within  the  last  two  years,  three  of  the  individoals — UMue  the* 
half  the  number — had  been  confined,  and  would  have  been  coih- 
tinued  to  be  confined,  for  the  following  reasons ; — one,  b^^'f^ 
his  antipathy  to  his  friends,  who  had  shut  him  up,  as  he  be* 
lieved,  unnecessarily,  was  disproportioned  to  the  cause ! — the 
second,  because,  iu  addition  to  a  general  singulaiity  of  ajmeai^ 
ancc,  and  manners,  and  mode  of  expressing  himself,  he  believed 
his  wife's  last  child  was  not  his  own ;  this  was  set  down  as  a 
delusion,  though  all  the  neighbourhood  believed  the  same;,  awi  thr 
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kMlory  of  bis  marriage,  Uis  decrepit  appearance,  the  more  jrouthfol 
wife,  and  the  vigorous  lover,  rendered  it  liij^lily  probable  ; — ihe 
tbird  was  Mr.  Edward  Davies.  How  mau)  baniilciis  ecceulrica 
arc  sbut  up  at  tliis  moment  throughout  the  kingdom  for  rca&ous 
equally  childish  ! 

Another  object  of  reform,  wlucli  we  btronglj  recommend  to  our 
legislators,  is  the  couiilruciioii  of  madhouj»es.  Every  room  la 
which  lunatics  are  contiued  ought  to  have  adjoining  it  a  closet^ 
from  whicli  the  individuals  may  be  seen  by  their  friends  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  At  preseut,  friends  are  excluded  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  on  the  plea  that  the  patients  arc  irritable,  and 
1%'ould  be  injured  by  an  interview  ;  and  the  helpless  suftcrer  is  left 
unprotected  by  any  Imman  eye  but  that  of  meuiaU.  A  closet  of 
inspcctiou  would  render  a  crowd  of  abominations  impossible :  it 
i^as  done  in  t]ie  Inquisition  for  a  bad  purpose;  surely  it  cun  be 
done  in  die  construction  of  madhouses  for  a  good  one  ? 

We  have  said  that  ilie  secret  Bopliism,  Mhich  has  so  long  mis- 
guided medical  men  on  die  subject^  is  making  diat  a  matter  of 
infereuce  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  direct  inquiry.  This  is 
an  old  error,  of  which  the  human  mind  seems  very  fond,  and 
to  which  it  clings  tenaciously,  although  its  absurdity  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  again.  The  common  phrase,  in  the 
oiouth  of  half-educated  people,  '  it  staudb  to  reason,'  is  an  expres- 
sion and  proof  how  extensively  tiiis  error  still  prevails.  The 
reasoning  of  our  mad  doctors  is  the  same  error  sysli  niatically  ap- 
plied to  a  subject  of  vast  miporlance.  Ouly  three  years  ago  the 
anti-contagionists  committed  the  same  blunder  ;  aiul  for  a  long 
lime  nearly  persuaded  the  government  that  the  plague  was  not 
contagious,  and  tlial  tlie  Quarantine  Laws  oug)u  to  be  abolished^ 
as  a  ueedlciis  incumbrance  on  trade. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  it  was  with  hrartJelt  gratification  we  read  tlie  cir- 
^^  cular  which  was  addressed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  order  of  die  Lord 
^HChanccllcir,  to  die  keepers  uf  the  different  lunatic  institutions  in 
^^the  kingdom.  The  document  will  beat  speak  for  itself;  it  calls 
r       for  the  following  rclunu  : 

*  l»t.  Of  the  number  of  persons  ooosidered  to  be  Ubouring  under 
I  insanity  or  imbecility  uf  mind,  admitted  into  each  establishment,  ioT  the 
last  ten  yean;  distioguishing  such  as  are  paupers;  specifying  the 
number  admitted  in  each  year ;  and  separating  them  into  tlie  two 
clftvas  denomiikatcd  by  medical  practitioners  **  curable  and  Lncu- 
nble,^  according  to  the  class  each  person  was  considered  to  belong 
to,  at  iho  period  of  adniiBsiuu  into  the  estuhU^iunent.' 

t<.  Of  the  number  uf  tliv  jferAous  to  admitted,  who  have  quitted  the 
blishnicnl,  aa  being  sulticiently  relieved   to  ho  rwtored  to  thdr 
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liberty,  separated  into  the  two  classes  before  mentioned ;  and  Betting 
forth,  as  in  the  first  return,  and  with  reference  thereto,  such  as  are 
paupers  ;  and  the  duration  of  the  complaint.' 

The  object  of  this  important  paper  is  stated  to  be,  to  enable 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  procure  a  general  estimate  of  the  average 
number  of  persons  afflicted  with  insanity  who  obtain  relief,  under 
the  present  system  of  medical  practice. 

This  opportune  interference  of  the  highest  legal  audiority  in 
the  country,  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  whose 
cause  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  advocate,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  productive  of  some  amelioration  in  their  condition.  What  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  may  be,  or  what  steps  it  may  occur  to  the 
humane  and  enlightened  mind  of  this  eminent  person  to  take  in 
consequence  thereof,  we  cannot  anticipate.  That  something  prac- 
tical is  intended,  we  conclude,  from  the  nature  of  die  questions 
themselves;  and  we  hope  we  are  not  too  sanguine  in  predicting, 
that  such  an  investigation  into  this  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
treatment,  viz.  its  success,  will  suggest  some  solid  and  lasting  im- 
provement. It  is  well  known,  that  the  persons  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  belong,  generally,  to  the  rkber 
classes  of  society ;  but  the  benevolent  views  of  Lord  Liyndhurst 
comprehend,  in  this  inquiry,  the  lowest  pauper  who  may  happen  to 
suffer  under  the  most  melancholy  of  human  afflictions ;  and  if  any 
real  improvement  be  suggested  and  adopted  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Chancer)*  lunatics,  the  benefit  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tended very  speedily  to  the  care  and  management  of  every  indi- 
vidual, of  whatever  ranker  condition,  who  labours  under  mental 
disease.  With  respect  to  the  cases  of  lunacy,  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Chancellor,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  the  parlies  connected  with  the  property  of  the  lu- 
natic are  apt  to  pay  greater  regard  to  their  own  interests,  tJian  to 
the  heahh  and  welfare  of  the  afflicted  person.  In  too  many  cases, 
whatever  reluctance  the  relatives  may  feel,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
affix  die  stamp  of  insanity  upon  him,  no  sooner  is  that  done,  than 
each  begins  to  look  to  himself,  and,  as  if  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual were  actually  dead,  the  most  violent  contentions  arise  about 
the  management  of  his  property.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  the  matter 
mended  where  no  interested  relatives  exist :  the  poor  maniac  is 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  keeper,  who  makes  a  livelihood  out  of 
his  charge — and,  though  it  is  the  interest  of  the  attendant  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  his  patient,  and  the  common  feelings  of  decency 
and  humanity  may,  in  most  cases,  secure  tolerable  cleanliness  and 
diet,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  actual  restoration  of  the 
sanity  of  die   prisoner  should  form  the  subject  of  zealous  anxiety* 
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ilis  recovery  is  too  apt  to  be  contemplated  as  an  untoward  event 
— ihe  coinniitlce  to  tliiiik  of  their  allowances — the  keeper  of  his 
protits  ;  and,  in  short,  without  quite  adopliiig  the  uiaxini  of  the  old 
Kitirist,  that  '  if  any  man  could  rii^e  from  his  grave  after  the  lapse 
of  a  year  or  two,  he  would  find  himself  by  no  meau*t  welcome,'  it 
may  be  pretty  safely  laid  down,  that,  in  the  va^it  majority  of  cases, 
(he  individual  who  at  length  emerges  from  a  Retreat,  ueeil  not 
calculate  on  being  received  with  much  rapture,  by  those  who  have 
either  been  enjoying  the  management  of  his  estates,  or  pocketing 
an  omiuity  by  the  keeping  of  his  person. 

To  conclude. — Whoever  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  show,  by 
an  experiment  sufficiently  extensive,  diat  lunatics  may  be  governed 
.BO  as  to  insure  llie  following  objects — 1st,  security  from  injuring 
others  or  themselves,  with  proper  attention  to  food,  cleanliness^ 
ami  physical  comforts;  'ind,  a  full  trial  of  a  proper  curative  treat- 
luentf  both  medical  and  moral,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  chance, 
vhich  tlie  state  of  medicine  affords,  of  being  restored  to  reason  and 
liberty;  and  3d ly,  security  from  continuing  to  be  conhned  after 
tbey  have  recovered,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  medical  theory  about 
unsoundness, — diat  fortunate  individual,  be  he  who  he  may,  will 
raise  a  monument  to  his  fame,  far  more  durable  than  one  of  brass 
or  marble  :  its  tablet  die  heart  of  man,  and  the  letters  engraven 
by  the  tears  of  gratitude. 
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AuT,  IV. — 1.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hail-Roads  and  Interior 
Comnmnicaiiona  in  General,  liy  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery 
Viewer.     Ltnidon.    182^. 

i2.  AccoutU  of  the  Compelliion  of  Locomotice  Steam-Carriage* 
on  ike  LivenMwl  and  Manchester  Hailway^  in  the  London 
Mecliantcji*  Magazine  for  October  and  December ^  1B29;  alsQ 
in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  and  Courier* 

H  R  recent  trial  of  locomotive  engines  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  in  ita  results  so  far  surpassing  the  con- 
ceptiuiu  of  the  engineers  who  were  engaged  in  those  experiments, 
lias  jn*ttly  excited  much  attention,  not  oidy  in  this  country  but 
throughout  Europe.  One  of  the  engines,  it  appears,  travelled  repeat- 
edly with  a  heavy  load  of  passengers  at  the  rate  of  twenty  and  even 
thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  its  motion  is  described  by  eye-witnesses 
aa  more  resembling,  in  ease  and  swiftness,  the  Higlit  of  a  winged 
animal,  than  the  progress  of  any  of  those  cumbrous  vehicles  which 
litunlly  traverse  the  earths  surface.  An  event  so  exlraordinaiy, 
and  involving  such  important  consequences  to  the  country,  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  surprise  and  curiosity  of  the  public  ;  and^ 
VOL.  xui.  MO.  Lxxxiv.  2c  accordingly, 
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accordingly,  every  one  asks  with  eagerness,  By  what  means  has  it 
been  accomplished,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  moving  power,  and 
the  process  by  which  it  has  been  applied  with  such  success  ?  Can 
.these  carriages  move  on  common  roads  or  only  on  railways? 
Can  they  be  readily  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  are 
there  are  any  material  obstacles  to  prevent  them  from  coming  into 
general  use?  and,  if  not,  how  long  will  it  be  ere  we  can  expect 
.to  see  this  system,  of  such  new  and  unparalleled  efficacy,  esta- 
i>lished  on  our  great  thoroughfares,  and  superseding  the  ordinary 
'means  of  intercourse..  In  the  following  article,  in  which  we  pn>- 
•,pose  treating  this  subject  somewhat  -at  large,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  our  readers  some  solution  of  those  important  enquiries. 

The  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  constitutes,  unquestiombly, 

^  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  modem  science  ;  wlietfaer 

.we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  power  itself,  so  fiar  beyond  any 

thing  which,  prior  to  this  invention,  had  ever  been  contrived,  or 

>even  conceived,  of  mechanical  agency ;  the  inventive  talent  by 

which  the  principle  was  originally  brought  to  light;  or  the  amating 

'ingenuity  and  skill  which  has  given  it  practical  effect  m  its  infi- 

;nite]y  diversified  application  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  &e  gene- 

:ral  business  of  life.     It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  a 

^feeling  of  exultation,  this  wonder  of  modem  art ;  this  prodigkmdy 

powerful,    yet  singularly  versatile  agent,  which  sets   in  motion 

machinery  of  the  most  stupendous  energy  ;  which  raises  the  most 

enormous  masses  of  water  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our  mines; 

and  moulds  into  form,  as  if  by  magical  facility,  the  hardest  and  most 

"intractable  materials,  while  it  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  regulated 

and  adapted  to  operations  of  the  extremest  nicety  and  minuteness. 

AVe  see  the  same  agency  setting  in  motion  the  loom,  and  propel/ing 

'.the  vessel  on  the  ocean — the   sea  and  the  land  thus  teemiog  with 

.'the  fruits  of  this  marvellous  invention,  and  bearing  testimony  to 

lits  usefulness  and  power. 

Of  all  the  uses  to  which  the  power  of  steam  his  ever  been 
applied,  that  of  locomotion  is  the  most  important;  proBioUng,at 
it  does,  that  facility  of  intercourse  between  the  most  distnt 
joints  of  a  country,  which,  of  all  improvements,  most  essentLslij 
-conduces  to  its  prosperity  ;  which,  binding  its  different  parts 
jnore  firmly  together,  increases  its  strength,  and  gives  it  greater 
consistency  and  unity  of  action ;  and  which,  if  this  wece  the 
j)roper  place  to  enlarge  on  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  easy 
to  shew,  must  even  extend  its  beneficial  iufluence  to  many  4»f  the 
£reat  moral  interests  of  an  intelligent  and  highly-refined  coauno- 
nity.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  consider  tlie  application  of  ths 
Bteam-engine  to  this  great  object,  as  replete  with  such  importiBt 
consequences.      It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  agency  rf 
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•teftpi  was  applied  to  navigation,  aikd  even*  one  is  acquainted  with 
tlif  n«?^Y  and  wonderful  lf»<.'iUtics  wliicli  tliis  disciKcry  has  opened  up 
for  the  trade  and  intercourse-  of  the  couutry,  and  witJi  the  remurk- 
able  clianges  which  it  liati  actually  eflccted,  wherever  any  comuiu- 
uication  by  sea,  river,  or  cunal,  has  permitted  it  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence. From  the  earliest  times,  mankind  have  been  baOknl  by 
ibe  uncertain  elemeut±»  of  the  winds  and  waves  :  by  these  a  barrier 
was  raised  to  ilie  progress  of  navigation,  which  the  boasted  ini* 
provemcntsof  modern  times  were  never  able  to  overcome;  and  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  of  a  sea-voyage  continued  accordingly  to  be 
laiiked  among  the  irremediable  eviU  of  Ufe.  Hence  it  was,  that 
when  a  voyage  of  a  few  miles  might  be  protracted  to  several  days^ 
those  great  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  £ar  into 
the  land,  instead  of  being  of  unrivalled  utility  to  commerce, 
Ibrmed  rather  a  drawback,  m  many  ca^es,  on  our  internal  commu- 
nicatii-MiB  ;  while,  >vidi  respect  to  rivers,  no  attempt  could  be  niade, 
villi  the  least  advuutage,  to  navigate  them  against  the  stream.  We 
j>osse*vijed  no  power  whicli  could  accomplish  this  object.  The  use 
.of  a  river,  as  an  instrument  of  internal  nitercourse,  wai>,  in  conse- 
iquence,  much  limited ;  and  no  craft  were  ever  found  to  ply  on  anj 
•of  Uie  great  streams,  l>ccause  lliey  could  only  make  their  way  in 
JMW?  direction.  They  were  useless  except  for  tliis  single  purpose; 
4md,  in  uW  countries,  the  water  commutiicatious  were,  in  a  maoiMtr, 
mutilatf  d  and  iui|M'rfect.  As  &n  example  of  the  diHiculties  of 
intenwd  navigation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  on  the  great  river 
^lishisMppi,  which  flows  at  tlie  rate  of  live  or  six  mites  an  hour,  il 
■was  the  practice  of  a  cerUiu  cUas  oi  boatmen,  v%lio  brought 
down  tiie  produce  of  the  interior  to  New  Orleans,  to  break 
4ip  tiieir  bouts,  >ell  tlie  iiml>vr,  and  afterwards  return  home 
^lowlv  In  luud;  and  a  yoy^gc  up  the  river  from  New  Orleana  tp 
JNtt^biirgh.  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  miles,  could  han% 
lM^  accoutpli»hed,  with  the  most  ]alK)riou8  etibrts,  within  a  period 
of  foui'  mouths.  But  tlie  uncertain  and  limited  iuduence,  botb 
of  the  wind  and  ti<le,  m  now  superseded  by  a  aewM^gaat,  which,  ia 
j)ower  far  surpaasiAg  the  raging  torreiu,  is  yet  perfectly  iuaoageal»k^ 
^ud  acts  with  «i|Uttl  efficacy  in  any  direction.  The  practical  effiecl* 
jof  this  great  diacoveiy  have  been  truly  iiitniiinhuig.  CoBytiug 
^Toyages,  vvhicb  were  fonaerly  tediouc  mid  ^inccrtam,  can  ootw  be 
jKrfonued  with  all  tJie  expedition  of  land  jtrnmiea.  The  mo«t 
j«pid  rivers,  ou  which  uidy  a  soUtar)'  boat  was  here  mid  there 
placed  fur  the  con^*cuiencv  of  crossitig,  have  now  become  the 
active  Ncencs  of  inlercourso  and  trade ;  they  are  coveted  with 
iarzv  veswlt^,  crowded  with  ptiwengcts  on  pleasure  or  on  bnaiiioiin, 
M-hiclt,  b}   tlie  powerful    :ii  '      >  resist   the    curre4ily  and 
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boats  of  every  description,  and  on  the  most  impfoved  modeb,  \ 
t>n  all   the  great   rivers  of  the    United   Stales ;  the  voyage  fn 
New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh,  which  formerly  occupied  four  monll 
is  accomplisiied   with  ease  in  tifleen  or  twenty  days,  and  at 
rate  of  not  less  than  five  miles  an  hour.     Steam-boats  have  he< 
to  ply  on  the  Ganges,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East.     On  II 
rivers,  lakes,  inlets,  as  well  as  tlie  niurow  seas  of  Europe,   th< 
are  every  where  to  be  seen ;  and  in  the  interior  navigation  of  oi 
own  country,  they  have  already  superseded  the   iise  of  all  othi 
vessels.     The  intercoui-se  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  as  wi 
as  with  France,  where  the  two  countries  are  contiguous,  is  also 
chiefly  carried  on  by  these  conveyances  ;  ou  the  western  shores  of 
Scotland,  which  are  intersected  through  their  whole   extent  by 
•series  of  deep  inlets,  or  lochs,  as  they  are  termed,  the  advantagt 
of  steam   navigation    have   been  wonderfully  exemplified,  and 
complete  change  has,  in  consequence,  been  effected  in  the  asj 
of  tlie  countr)*,  and  in  the  habits  and  intercourse  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which,  in   the  course  of  a  very  fe\ 
years,  have  been  actually  realised  by  tlie  application  of  steam 
the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and  the  important  question  rcmui 
to  be  considered,  how  far  the  same  power  may  be  employed 
impelling  carriages  by  land.     The  transition  from   the  one  eli 
menl  to  the  other  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  simple  and  easy] 
the  same  mechanical  process  which  turns  the  paddle-wheeL«  of 
vessel  in  the  water,  would  seem  cjuile  adequate  to  impart  a  simill 
motion   to  the  wheels  of  a  carnage  on  land.     Accordingly, 
has  long  been  a  favourite  project  with  mechanicians;  ajid  if 
consider  with  attention  the  recent  and  rapid  progress  of  meciianii 
science  in  all  its  departments,  as  well  as  the  enterprise  and  resth 
activity  which  appear  to  be  generated  by  the  advance  of  improvt 
ment,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  together  with  that^rowii 
intelligence  and  practical  skill  which  distinguish  our  own  eulighl 
ened  community,  and  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  presei 
age,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  great  improvemei 
will  be  carried  into   practical  effect  in  tliis    counirj',  and  crei 
a  yet  more  astonishing  revolution  in  trade  and  intercourse,  ev< 
than  steam-navigation  itself,  by  the  vast  facilities  which  it  is  calci 
lated  to  introduce  into  our  internal  communications,  of  all  othci 
on  many  accounts,  the  most  important.  So  early  as  the  year  1 7'3* 
Mr.  Wall,  in  his  original  patent  for  his  improvements  on  the  steaii 
engine,  expressly  mentions    the  practicability  of  applying   it 
domestic  improvement;  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Profesi 
Robinson,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Watt  gave  motion  to  a 
carriage.   It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the  unfortunate  Svniington,  who 
lias  such  claima  to  the  original  iuveuliou  of  the  steam-boat,  had  prfr- 
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nonsiy  contrived  a  similar  application  for  the  impelling  of  carnages  ; 
and  actually  exhibited,  in  the  year  J7B7|  in  the  house  uf  Mr.  Gilbert 
^leason,  iu  E<linburgh^  the  first  model  of  a  steam-carriage  that  wa» 
perhaps  ever  seen.  Since  that  period,  which  is  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago,  the  plan  has  been  often  suggested  by  succeeding  spe- 
culators, and  has  been  actually  attempted  by  projectors  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  various  ways,  but  always  without  auy  decisive 
result.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  repeated  failures  have 
not  been  occasicmed  so  much  by  the  want  of  practical  skill,  as  by 
some  radical  difliculty  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  carriages  propelled 
by  steam,  arises  from  the  necessary  weight  of  the  engines,  and 
the  resistance  to  their  progress  presented  by  the  inequalities 
and  other  obstructions  on  tlie  roads.  It  is  not  here  as  in 
navi«;ation,  where  the  most  cnonnons  weights  are  buoyed  up  by 
tlte  liquid  element,  williout  increasing,  in  the  same  degree,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  vessel.  livery  addition  to  the  load  of  a  land-car- 
riage creates  an  additional  resistance  arising  from  inertia,  friction,, 
and  other  such  impediments,  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 
The  inequalities,  also,  which  occur  even  on  our  best  roads,  present 
a  still  more  serious  resistance  to  the  progress  of  such  machines,  be- 
cause at  every  new  ascent  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  other  sources 
of  resistance,  to  drag  the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage  and  its  load 
upwards — an  effort  which  requires  additional  power  amounting 
often  to  double  or  triple  what  would  be  necessary  on  a  level.  Even 
tltough  the  line  of  the  road  could  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  the 
softness  of  the  materials  into  which  the  wheel  sinks,  and  llie  irregu- 
larity and  roughness  from  which  it  cannot  be  altogether  freed,  pre- 
sent a  series  of  little  eminences  which,  however  insignificant  to  the 
eye,  still  constitute  real  elevations  and  depressions,  on  which  the 
carriage,  as  it  advances,  is  continually  rising  and  falling;  and  it  is 
the  incessant  hftJng  of  the  whole  mass  over  these  protuberances 
which  chiefly  constitutes  that  drag  we  experience,  even  on  the 
smoothest  of  our  roads.  To  meet  all  those  difHculties,  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  engines  of  great  power ;  and.  in  this  case, 
we  increase  the  weight  and  size  of  die  apparatus,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  resistance  in  the  same  pro|>ortion.  We, 
have  thus  two  opposite  evils  to  contend  with :  Isl,  If  we  endea-- 
vour  to  bring  our  apparatus  within  the  dimensions  of  ordinary 
L^  carriages, suited  to  the  stale  of  the  roads,  we  unduly  diminish  thct 
^■tBnpellmg  power  of  the  machine^  so  that  it  has  not  the  prepon-* 
^H^^^rating  energy  nece:^sary  to  carry  it  through  all  the  obstacles 
Hk^hirh  lie  in  its  way  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  capital  error  into 
"  mIiicIi  all  our  riHrenl  projectors  of  steam-carriages  have  fallen,  as 
far,  at  Icast^  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  accounts  which 
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have  appeared  of  their  pkinw  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Jay.  2dlj^ 
If  we  give  out  machine  such  ample  powers  as  it  would  require; 
it  then  becomes  incoinenieiil,  ami  by  Air  too  uinvitldy  lor  atq 
jirarlical  purpose,  and  in  no  respect  ftupcrior,  if  c<piul,  in  puini  o) 
economy  or  convenience,  to  our  ordinary,  and  now  greatly  in* 
proved  modes  of  couvei.*ance.  J'or  these  reasons,  it  seems  vaa 
to  hope  tor  the  introduction  of  Jjtenni-carnages  on  the  conanioi 
roads,  unless  some  new  and  ver\*  superior  mode  of  generating  c4 
applying  steam  bi?  discovered,  by  which  the  weight  and  magfDtudi 
of  the  cnrriage-  could  be  reduced  within  moderate  limits  ;•  an 
unless  some  very  marked  improvement  could  be  made  in  Uie  staU 
of  our  roads,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  lor,  iheir  surt'axre,  b] 
the  recent  improvements,  having  already  attained  the  utmosl 
degree  of  smoothness  of  which  die  rougli  materials  that  coniposi 
diem  would  seem  to  b«  susceptible. 

Such  being  the  state  and  capabilities  of  the  ordinary  roads,  wi 
must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  give  effcct  to  stenm-carriaetBH,  ti 
some  new  aiid  improved  species  of  road  ;  and,  for  lb i*  pti;  r. 

contrivance  seems  so  well  adapted  as  the  railway  wiiiclilj;  -  y 

made  such  progress  in  this  countrv-.  The  great  object  olt  a  raiU 
way  h  to  remove  all  the  obstructions  which  occur  on  roads  coa< 
structed  of  the  usual  materials  ;  and  this  it  does  by  sabstitutini 
for  the  soft  and  unequal  surface  of  ihecommou  road  asmooth  ani 
hard  surface  of  wood  or  metal  laid  in  two  narrow  inicks,  alott| 
which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  roll  with  a  facility  and  velorityj 
as  far  exceeding  die  effect  of  the  most  perfect  modern  road,  as  di| 
tatter  exceeds  what  was  known  on  the  roads  of  fonner  tiraeai 
These  ti-acks  were  formerly  made  of  wood^  but  tfaev  are  jicm4 
universally  of  iron,  laid  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  natven  feeli 
united  fmiily  together  by  joints  at  their  extremities,  and  resting 
at  every  vard  on  a  heavy  block  of  stone  lirndy  bedded  into  (ha 
ground.  Each  of  these  lengths  is  termed  a  rad,  ;iRil  by  far  tha 
tniKt  nppi  tivrd  form  and  construction  of  these  mav  be  seen  in  lUi 
^nought-iron  patent  rads  of  die  lUdlingtou  Iron  Comp:m^ 
The  two  tracks  together  form  what  is  termed  n  single  hue  d 
railway.  Wliere  the  traffic  is  considei^ble,  another  line  is  laid 
c^n,  ramiing  parallel  with  the  first,  and  at  a  distaace  from  tl 
of  four  or  irve  feet,  and  this  is  termed  a  double  line;  the  obj«cl 
being-,  of  course,  to  allow  earriagts-,  inoviog  in  opposite  direct 
ttons,  to  pass  each  other  without  interfering.  In  the  same  maa« 
ner,  a  tliird  or  fourth  or  more  lines  may  be  laid  down,  tf  nccrs* 
sary  ;  and,  between  them,  lliere  are  commuiiicnCions,  at  iiUervalM 


*  How  Tar  the  recent  impro^eaientnf  M*f»rs  Unittlivraiie  sod  tu-icluon  mav  lenc 
itccomplish  tbi«  object,  muit  be  deciJeJ  by  futtlier  experiencr;  their  coalhraoee  c«rUi'i 
bids  fairer  for  ittiiin  any  other  plui  hitherto  propiMed, 
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by  which  any  carriage  overtaking  atiuther  in   the  same  track  may 
turn  aside  to  uiio  of  tlie  adjuceiit  lines,  and  pass  it,  without  stop^ 
ping  either.  Although  the  system  of  tracks,  therefore,  iiiuy  uppearJI 
•t  &8t  sight,  rather  too  artidcial  to  he  introduced  with  advanlag*. 
as  tiw  mechum  of  an  citended  Iraile,  uU  ihc  iuconveiiiences  which 
vre  could  anticipate  tVooi  tlte  aireting  and  passing  of  carriages  are, 
IB  this  manner,  eaiiily  avoided  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  indeed,  evea' 
in  a  .tingle  line  of  niilway,  how  little  they  are  really  felt  iit  prao^ 
tic«t  aad  how  completely  the  advantages  arising  from  the  ease  ofl 
draught  oB  Ifae  ratl^^ay  appear  to   triumph  over  tliis   ami  all  tin 
oilier  obstacles  whirh  liave  been   suggested   to  their  iiitroductioiufl 
Sunple  aji  the  idea  of  a  radway  appears  to  he,  its  execution  is  bjt 
uo  means  easy  ;  it  is  attended  with    great  expense,  and  require^ 
■loreover,  a  highly  improved  state  of  Uie  sciences  and  arts  to  giver* 
full  effect  to  the  principle.      It  is  only,  therefore,  in  a  country  like: 
oun,  witli  au  overllowing  capital,  and  abouudiug   in  iiitelligeuc&i 
and  practical   skill,   that  such  a  scheme  can  be  thought  of,  how- 
ever wall  the  nature  and  elementary  principles  of  the  design  may- 
ba  understuod  and  valued,  as  they  have  been,  indeed,  among  mea' 
of  science  for  a  long  time  hack. 

Accofdtnglr,   it  is    not  until   the   middle   of   the  seventeendi^ 
century    that  we  dnd    any  traces   of  die   art  of  laying  railwayWH 
llie   contrivance   appears   then    to  tiave    been  introduced,    in  a! 
wry  rude   way.  among  llie  collieries   in   the   neighbuurhood   of 
Newcastle,   where   the  immense  traflic  in  conveying  coals  from 
the  pits    to   die   places  of  shipment   on    tlie  Tyiie,   rendered  its 
adoption  of  peculiar   utility  and  value.     Since  that  time,   it  ha&t 
been  coustauUy    in    use, — receiving,   from    time   to    time,   conn* 
nvaJ  joiproveinentf,  with  the  prepress  of  the  diderentartson  which 
it  depends ;  and,  in  proporuon  as  these  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced, the  means  of  conveyance  have  been  invariably  increased*- 
Every  diangc  whicli  has  contributed,  iu  any  degree,  to  render  thai 
way  muii>  Muooih,  even,  aud  coiitinuuus  in  it»  surface — whether  bjft 
introducm^  harder,  smootlicr,  or  more  durable  materials  dian  foF>-i 
loerly  ;  or  seeking  out  and   forming  a  more  solid  basis  for  these 
to  rest  oa ;  or  uniting  the  differenl  pieces  with  clober  or  more  per* 
lect  joiniags- — has^   in  exact  proportion,  by  easing  the  draughty, 
■ddad  to  the  powers  of  traction.     Tlie  brst  railways,  which  werei 
of  woiHJ,  altliough  much  superior   to  die  roads  th<ni  in  use.  \tere,. 
pvobably,  inferior  to  die  present  lurnpikc-roads,  oil  uhicli  a  luirsftj 
dnws  about  fifteen  hundred  weight  at  an  average.     Such,  hovr- 
ewvr,  is  the  perfectiou  to  which  Uie  art  has  now  arrived^  that  oil  a_ 
Uifcl  hne,  a  single  hor»e  wrli  draw  widi  ease  a  load  of  ten  toasM 
besides  the  weight  of  :dl  the  ciuriugi's;  and  tJie  railways  whicJiore* 
tiow  inprog^css  iaditierent  paits  both  of  Lngluud  aud  Scotiandy^ 
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are  so  ieniarkab]y  improved,  that  we  may  anticipate  a  still  great 
increase  in  llie  powers  of  traction. 

Besides   this  great  udvantage   of  ibe  railway,  and  which  fits 
it  so  peculiarly  for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods,  it  is  also  equalli^ 
and  even    still   more    remarkably    adapted    for    ihe    purposes  oi 
speed,  a  circumstance  wbicli  was  never  thought  of  in  tlie  origiualj 
ruih\a)s,  nor.  we  believe,  until  the  opening,  in  September,  lb2j 
of  the   celebrated    Stockton    and    Darlington   railway;    a    «or" 
which  will  ever  reflect  honour  on  its  authors,  for  the   new  an" 
striking  light  in  which   it   practically   demonstrated  all    the  ad 
vantages  of  tliis  invention.     Since  that  time,  coaches  have  be 
regularly  plying  between   the  two  towns  on  that  railway.      Ea 
is   drawn   by  a    single  horse,   and  yet  carries,  in  ordinary  cases 
six   passengers  inside,  and  from   fifteen  to   twenty  out&ide.  w 
a  due  proportion  of  luggage.     In  fact,  with  respect  (o  the  num- 
ber of  passengers,  tlicy    do    not    seem    to  be  at   all   particular 
for,  in  cases  of  urgency,  they  are   seen  crowding  the  coach   o 
the  top,  sides,  or  in  any  other  part  where  they  can  get  a  footing 
and  ihey  are   frequently  so  numerous  that   when  they   deiiceni 
from   the  coach  an«l  begin  to  separate,  it  seems  as  if  some  petty^ 
assembly  of  ihe  itihabitants  were  dismissing.   The  general  speed 
at  the  rale  of  ton  miles  an  hour.     The  above  seems  an  enormou 
load  for  one  horse  to  niu  with,  and   at   such  speed,   and  yet 
animal  appears  to  make  scarcely  any  exertion,  certainly  not 
much  ay  a   horse   in  a  common  gig.     We  ourselves  have   repeat- 
edly travelled  in  one  of  ihese  coaches,  and  it  would  be  difhcuU  t 
convey  an   idea  of  the  interest  excited  by  this  extraordinary  ron 
vcyance,  and  the  novelty  of  the  whole  scene.     Nolbinc  appeare 
more  surprising  than  the  ntpidity  and  smoothness  of  the  motion 
and  the  case  with  which  the  animal   drew  his   load.      It  was  only 
occasionally  tliat  he  appeared  to  give  the  traces  a  pull ;  at  otheri 
times,  even  on  the  way  from  Stockton  to  Darlington,  where  there 
is   a  slight    ascent,  the  traces  seemed  often  to  hang  quite  loose 
and  by  far  the   greatest   exertion  wliieh  the  animal  appeared  t 
make,  was  in  keeping  up  his  own  motion.     The   coacli   had  n 
springs  of  any  kind,  and  yet  the  motion  was  fully  easier  than  an 
coacli  on  the  road— so  easy,  that  a  passenger  might  read  a  news 
paper  with  perfect  comfort.     The  coach  never  lunis  ou  the  rail' 
way,  but  can  be  drawn  either  backwards  or  forwards  witli  equal 
facility,  ihe   horse   being  merely    unyoked    from   one    sidf»   and 
yoked    to   the  other,  whicli   is   done   in   less  than  half  a  minute* 

I  Such  is  the  eMi-eme  mobility  of  the  whole  vehicle  and  its  load^ 
along  the  railway,  that  when  once  set  a-going  it  is  not  easy  to 
slop  it;  it  is  not  enough  here  to  'pull  up/  according  to  li 
coachmen's  phrase ;  it  requires  an  npparatus  for  the  purpose- 
species 
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species  of  drag  on  the  wlieelsi^  termeil  a  brake,    the  operation 
of  which  it  IS  mmeressary  to  descritic  in  detnil.      Ou   some  oc-^- 
castons  it  happens,  through  inadvertence  or  ollier\vise,  that  botbJ 
coaches  meet  in  a  place  between  two  passings^  and  where  neither 
of  them  can  gel  out  of  the  way  of  the   other:   tilings  seem  ap- 
proaching to  a  complete  stand,  when  one  of  the  coachmen  un«1 
yokes   his  horse,   revokes   him  in  an   instant  to  the  opposite  end,*  J 
and  dra\>'S  his  carriage  back  to  one  of  the    passing  places,  wliichJ 
he  enters,  allows  the  other  coach  to  pass,  and   then  resunies  hid 
course.     The  whole  aft'air  is  managed  wilh  surprising  facility,  an<4<] 
it  is  wonderfid  how  little  these  obstacles,  which   appear,   at   firstj 
sight,  very  serious,  really  obstnict  the  progress  of  the  traflic ;  al» 
though,  undoubtedly,  the  true  remedy  is  to  have  a  double  line  of 
rails  the  whole  length  of  the  way.     The  cheapness  of  this  mode  of 
travelling  is  also  an  additional  recommendation.     The  fare  for  out- 
side passengers  is  only  one  shilling  between  Stockton  and  Dar<^ 
linglon,  a  distance  of  tweUe  miles  ;   and  for  shorter  distances,  an 
t]ic  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  mile.     The  inside  fares  are  exactM 
one-half  more.  m 

Such,  then,  are  the  advantages  of  the  railway,  as  compared  witfeil 
common  roads.  It  has  already  increased  the  power  of  draughM 
ten  times,  and  enabled  us,  even  with  horses,  to  travel  at  a  speeja 
unequalled  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  These  eflfects  arol 
truly  surprising,  and  what  we  should  hardly  have  anticipated  front! 
the  mere  substitution  on  our  roads  of  one  material  for  another. 
It  arises  entirely  from  the  superior  hardness  and  smoothness  of  the 
metallic  surface,  and  aft'ords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principles 
%ve  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain.  On  Uiia  the  carriage  rolls 
entirely  free  from  tlic  usual  impediments  to  its  motion,  it  then 
begins,  like  every  other  heavy  body  in  motion,  to  drvelope,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  operation  of  that  grand  principle  in  me- 
chanics, that  a  state  of  locomotion  is  really  as  natural  to  bodies  as 
a  state  of  rest,  and  is,  therefore,  as  easily  maintained  in  them  when 
once  it  is  produced,  and  with  quite  as  little  exertion  of  force,  as  if 
thry  were  actually  standing  still ;  a  principle  generally  so  hiddei> 
by  the  multitude  of  obstacles  to  locomotion,  which  usually  lie  in 
our  way*  that  the  proposition  appears,  nt  fir^t  view,  rather  startling. 
The  ancient  philosophers  accordingly  imagmcd,  tliat  rest  was  more 
congenial  to  (he  natural  state  of  bodies  than  motion.  But  this  is 
fjuile  a  fallacy. — and  it  would  bo  easy  to  show,  and,  indi'ed,  is 
obvious,  by  many  facts  and  obser\ations,  that  prnneness  to  rest, 
aiul  that  invariable  and  speedy  termination  of  all  the  motions 
we  are  capable  of  making,  on  Utc  surface  of  the  earth,  arise  en- 
tirely from  the  obstacles  which  come  in  the  way  of  the  moving 
body.     The  more  Me  get  rid  of  ihesej  the  longer  does  any  motion 
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that  we  impress  on  bodies  continue  to  actuate  them  ;  so  that  it 
curluiii,  it"  we   could  remove  eiitirelv  every  obstrucling  cause,  oi 
carriage*},  when  oiice  in  motion,  would  continue  for  over  to  r< 
alons^  >Aithout  any  addition  lu  die  original  iinpeUiiig  force.     Si 
pcrft-ctioii,  however,  can  never  bealtuincd,  uwitig  to  the  refttstaiu 
uhich  arises  from  the  friction  and  adhesion  incident  to  the  ^mootl 
est  surfaces;  and  which,  as  it   is  founded  on   the   constitution 
maticr  itself,  may  be  reduced,  but  cannot  be  altoj;^ther  removi 
by  tlie  most  elaborate  polisli.       Even  when  instead  of  drawing  m 
only  roil  llie  one  surface  along  tiie  other,  although  there  is  no  r;d 
^Bg  whatever,  still,  a  certain  degree  of  resistance  arines  froiii 
nsre  contact  and    pressure  of    die   ^urfnces.      All   lliut    we   c; 
do  to  remove  these   obstructions,  b   to  smooth   the  rubbing  ;nj 
rolling  surfaces,  both  of  the  carriages  and  uf  the  trncbi,  or  to  mnl 
use  of  any  oliter  means,  for  the  same  purpose,  which  cxperiein 
may  suggest.      Fortunately,  however-,  there  is   on«  remorkabW  ni 
cumslance  connected  with  those  obstructions,  wliich  ii»  highly 
vourable  fur  the  purposes  ol  speed.    It  appears,  from  many  exp 
riments,  that   fiiction  is   nowise   increased   by  tlie   motion   of 
bodies  themselves,  however  rapid  dns  may  be  :  so  that,  if  we  oi 
overcome   the  friction   and   adhesion,  a   small   p re pomie ranee 
power  will  be  sufiieient  to  impel  the  macliii^  with  any  veloci 
that    may    be    desired, — at    least,    with    any    vel<K*ity    whicb 
would   be   saf«,  on  odker  accounts,   to  aCtempt.      How   dii 
is  the  case  in  nuvi^atiou.      The  fluid  element  8«{»^rts,  nn 
aiid  floats  on  its  surtace  the  moat  gigantic  masses  witli   adi 
and  perfect  etl'ect,  aud  seems,  even,  to   remove   every  obst 
to  their  motion,  except  mere  iueitia,  such  is  the  facilitv  with 
tliev  roll,  or  can  be  moved  about  in  an\  direction,  by  a  comptrari* 
nothing  in  the  balance  of  weight   and  power.     This,  however, 
.1  mere  deception  ;   for,  no  sooner  does   die  vessel  acquire  any  d 
gree  of  velocity  in    the  water,  than   the   resistanca   of  the   deii; 
medium    becomes    apparent;   jud  wliutever  umouili  of  iiiipellii 
power  is  applied,  a  Uuiit  of  sjxed  is  soon  attained,  beyonii  wVi« 
it  is  found  impossible  to  advance.    4'his  is  well  exemplitied  bv  tl 
tiackings  on  rivers  or  canals.      We  there  see  the  annual  slmtnn 
to  lis  utmost,  and  yet  continuing  to  plod  at  the  same   slow,  y 
weary  and  dif^cult   pace,  drawing,  no  doikbt,  an  enormouM  lo 
but  unable  tu  advance  it  with  any  de*:ree  of  speed.      Uvea 
the  power  of  the  winds  can  never   impel  u  vessel   beyond 
twelve  milts  ua  hour.      And  if  we  look   to  !4eam  mtvig^atioii, 
little  has  the  rale  of  s|>eed  been  increased   by  the  ^aonnous  :fd< 
tions  of  impelling   power  which   have   been  successivoiy  appli 
Jbew  ste:iin-SL»3tls  of  any  magmtuiie  are  now  constructed  with* 
engiiiea  of  tiie  power  uf  oue  hundi4:d  horses,  aud  st»Hie  poss<>tf 
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power  tlie  double  of  diis  :  yrt  they  have  never  b«en  able  ii> 
increaw  llieir  spetti  beyond  liit*  rate  of  leu  ortuelve  miles  un  bour. 
And  tbv  readou  of  this  in,  that  the  liuiU  aiedium  presents  a  resist-*- 
r,  vvhidi,  increasing  continually  with  the  velocity  of  the  moviu^ 
r,  soon  forms  a  complete  counterpoise  to  any  power  that  can  be 
il  to  overcome  it.  The  rcsi>tiiucea  wliich  occur  on  a  i nil- 
way  arp,  on  the  contrary,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  rather  diuu- 
nish  than  iucrcase  bv  velocity  of  motion;  the  quicker  we  move 
zioiii!,  there  is  (he  less  time  lor  the  retarduig  forte  to  operate;. 
ID  inereasiiig;  the  rapiditVy  we  escape,  in  9um«  degree,  from  ite 
tDtJuence^  aitd  may  be  really  uigeJ  ^rward  with  a  smaller  aiuount 
of  force,  provided  the  roachraery  be  adapted  to  so  quick  a  rate  o£ 
■lotiun. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  railway,  it  is  ob- 
vious tJiat  It  ia  exactly  that  speciea  of  improvement  wluck  is< 
adiptcd  to  duplay  the  magiiiiicent  poweis  of  the  Meam-engiue  iu 
pmpelling  carriages  by  land.  All  llie  obstacles  which  occur  ou 
ordniary  roodri,  to  retard  tlie  movement  of  carriages,  are  at  oiico 
4oae  away  by  the  amootb  and  ooutiiiuous  level  which  it  adbrJs  ; 
the  reaietancc  now  preaeiKed  to  the  moving  body  is  so  greatly  di*p> 
■UBMfae4y  tfait  as  eni^nc  of  tiifling  dincnaious  and  power,  aiul 
ttMi^r WBjr  naa^sahk-r  is  all  that  is  uemawuji  to  propel  the  luusc 
it  loads  witli  almost  any  i^iven  velocity,  and  far  surpasainj* 
ootdd  ever  be  attained  by  die  utmost  stretch  of  auiiiuii 
if;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  machine^  unlike  any  aniinaJy 
ak>ii^,  unimpeded  in  aikir  degree  by  tlie  speed  of  its  own  mo- 
lt is  only  horo»  accordingly,  that  the  toeomotive  cngme  hie* 
ever  been  a^fplied  with  success  to  any  practical  purpose. 

It  wxis  iu  the  \rar  1602,  Utat  tJie  tirst  patent  was  taken  out  Uy 
^fe^~  >ud  Vi\ian,  for  a  locomotive  engine  for  a  I  nilway- 

'1  hi>  I  il  was  two  \ears  afterwards  set  m  motiou  ou  iha 

'Mertbyr   i'vdvd  ruiUioud,  drew  as   mauy  cuiriages  as  cariied  teu 
of  bor-iron,  at  the  rate  of  live  miles  an  hour.      In  ihidcuilji 
1^  oi  the  improvement,  the  wniit  of  hold  or  adhefiiou  of  tl<fi 
vrheeb  of  the  caeaia^.to  ike  raiU  was  supposed  to  present  a  serioua 
obstacle  to  ihv  WM»^ttWeDte,iiie  in  diawmg  heavy  loads  ;   and  ihi^t 
liafl  proved  it  to  be,  coutinutid  long  after  (o 
ies  of  en^iueerst  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  iha 
iverr,  from  the  useless  and  comph:x  contrivauces   deviled  tu 
»viate  the  sup[»o»ed  inconvenience.   Hence,  it  was  not  until  nintt 
ten  years  afterwards  that  the  engine  began  actually  to  be  eni- 
(flioycd  on  nuiways  for   llie  tianspi^rt  of  goods.     About  the   yeac 
^iStl^  Mr.  BlenkiuBopyuf  Middlutoa  CoUieiy,  near  Leed^,  eiecleil 
im  hi»  raiiwav,  ^herr  ihi-y  luive ever  sinci  -    I 

^-cttulft  to  the  town,     liui  lh«»«an|puea  htd^i  1- 

wheels, 
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-wheels,  woiking  into  n  toothed-rack,  a  contrivance  i;\'hic1i  is  liable 
to  many  objections.      About  the   year    1813,    \lr.  Ulackett,  o^H 
Wvlani,  who  had  previously  received  one  of  Trevithic's  engineijm 
erected  another  similar  to  it  on  his   railway,  about  five  miles  west 
from  Newcastle  ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  made^ 
iK>mc  accurate  experiments  on  the  power  of  the  adhesion  of  tli 
wheels,  which  set  this  question  completely  at  rest, — this  engii 
moving  and  drawing  n  verj-  considerable  load  after  it,  without  ai 
other  auxilinry.  The  Wylam  railway,  however,  was  of  an  extremel 
imperfect  description,  and  but  ill  adapted  for  displaying  the  powi 
of  the  engine  to  any  advantage.     Still  it  continued  to  do  its  woi 
with  effect,  and  to  afford  daily  demonstration  of  the  practicabilil 
of  the  plan.   Hence  it  gave  rise  to  other  attem|>ts  of  a  similar  kii 
in  different  quarters,  and  always  with  increasing  success  ;  as 
defects  of  former  plans  came  to  be  avoided,  the  nature  and  O] 
ration  of  tlic  machinery  to  be  better  understood,  and  successii 
improvements    to   be   suggested,   by  constant   experience   in  \\ 
making   of  engines.       It   was  on  the  Killingworth  railway  tJi 
these  trials  and  improvements  were  chiefly  made.     Tlje 
■were  constructed  by   Mr.  George  Stephenson,   now  the  cngint 
of  the  Liverpool   and  Manchester   railway,    from   whose  mam 
factory  most  of  the  engines  since  employed  have  been  producer 
It  was  on  tlie  Q5lh  July,  1814.  that  the  first  engine  was  tried  oi 
the   Killingworth   railway.      Il   drew  after  it,  according  to   Mi 
Wood,  in  the  excellent  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 'ei|^ 
loaded  carriages,  weighing   in  all  about  twenty  tons,  and  movi 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  this  upon  a  slight  ascenti 
so  that  on  a  perfect  level   it  would  have  drawn  forty  tons, 
great  improvement  in  this  machine  was  the  introduction  of  ti 
steam-cylinders,  instead  of  one,  which,  acting  at  different  pai 
of  the  wheels,  produced  a  much  more  regular  motion   tlian   h 
merly,  and  rendered  unnecessar)'  a  fly-wheel,  which  had  hitbe 
been  vised.     Still,  it  was  encumbered  with  toothed-wheels  ai 
other    complex    machinery.      Another  engine  was   constructed 
and  tried  in  March,    18  lo,  having  the  working  parts  much  sii 
plificd,  and  was  found  to  work   proportionably  better ;    and 
engine,  or  one  of  a  similar  construction,  but  adopting  alwavs  s\n 
cessive  improvements,  has  continued  ever  since  to   truvcl  on 
railway,  transporting  the  coals  from  the  pit  mouth,  for  about  fot 
miles,  lo  the  banks  of  the  Tyrie. 

VVe  saw  and  travelled  on  these  engines,  for  the  first  time,  in  I82( 
and  although  the  railway  was  of  the  older  and  imperfect  kind,  wil 
numerous  joinings,  and  was,  besides,  in  many  places  worn  out 
in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  the  engines,  also,  old  and  imperfe 
compared  with  what  they  have  since  been  brought  to,  the  spcctack 
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of  these  niachinefi,  moving  of  theniBelves,  and  drawiitg  after  tlieni 
u  train  of  wngyous  upwards  of  one  hundred  fevl  in  length,  each 
carrying,  besides  its  own  weight,  a  load,  of  three  times  that  of  a 
common  cart,  formed  a  spectacle  alike  singular  and  magnificent. 
The  load  nsually  drau*n  by  the  Killingworth  engine  wa§  twelve 
wagons,  amounting  to  diirty-lhrec  tons,  of  coal,  besides  fourteen 
tons  in  the  waggons ;  and  it  travelled  at  the  average  rate  of  four 
or  live  mil&  an  hour,  and  this,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  rniU 
M'ayand  of  the  ascents  and  descents,  might  be  reckoned  a  f;nr  esti- 
mate for  the  ordinary  work  of  such  engines  on  a  perfect  level. 
It  was  on  the  model  of  tliesc  engines  that  all  the  others  which 
were  afterwards  constructed  were  formed.  It  would  be  needless 
here  to  enter  into  the  details.  Tlie  principal,  and  by  far  the  most 
prominent,  part  of  the  engine,  were  tlie  boiler  and  furnace,  for 
geueraling  the  steam,  which  consisted  of  a  large  cylinder  of  iron, 
set  on  its  aide  on  four  wheels,  about  three  or  four  feet  diameter, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  with  a  tire-tube,  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  diameter,  running  through  its  centre,  and  issuing  at  its 
extremity,  where  it  was  bent  up,  and  terminated  in  the  chimney, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high.  The  engine  itself  was  so  small,  as 
to  be  almost  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  other  parts.  Its  cylinder 
was  nine  inches  diameter,  and  die  stroke  of  the  piston  two  feet. 
Like  all  tlie  others,  it  was  of  the  high-pressure  kind,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  calculation,  and  allowing  for  the  pressure 
of  the   steam,   would  have  tlie   power  of  seventeen   horses  ;    the 

t steam  was  raised  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds  on  the  inch.  The 
great  defect  of  these  engines,  which  chiefly  retarded  their  general 
introduction,  was  their  enonnous  weight,  amounting  to  six  or 
eight  tons,  exclusive  of  llie  tender  for  water  and  fuel  ;  such  a 
load,  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity,  was  sure  to  occasion 
serious  damage  to  the  railway. 

It  was  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  which  was 
opened  on  tlic  ^7th  September,  ]8!2J,  that  Uiey  were  first  tried 
on  a  scale  adequate  to  display  tlieir  powers  of  traction  ;  this  rail- 
way presenting  a  continued  level,  or  at  least  a  line  of  very  gentle 
dechnation,  for  the  space  of  twenty  miles,  from  Brussellon  Plain 
to  the  town  of  Stockton.  We  had  occasion  t6  visit  this  railway 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  and  we  tlien  found  two 
of  these  machiues  constantly  at  work,  each  of  which  drew  after 
it  twenty,  and  frequently  twenty-four  waggons,  containing  each 
a  chaldron  of  fifty-three  hundred  weight  of  coals,  besides  the 
tveight  of  the  waggon,  itself  of  twenty-four  himdred  weight,  form- 
ng  in  all  a  mass  of  seventy-seven  tons  in  tlie  one  case,  and 
uinely-two  in  the  other;  and  tliis  load  was  then  regularly  con- 
veyed from  Brusseltoa  i'laiii  to  StocktoDj  a  duttauce  of  twenty 
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miles,  if  no  material  or  unusual  stoppage  occurred,  in  about 
four  hours.  In  returning  with  the  empty  waggons,  the  eogine 
occupied  about  iive  hours.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  raiW 
way  presented,  in  returning,  a  continual  ascent.  This,  at  ao 
average,  is  about  one  in  two  hundred  and  eighty,  which  would 
make  ttie  actual  gross  load,  on  a  level,  thirty-eight  tons ;  but  ia 
many  parts  the  ascent  was  equal  to  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  it  was  one  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  more  than  a  mile. 
On  these,  the  draught  of  the  engine  must  have  been  equal  to  fifty- 
.three  tons,  and  fifty-eight  tons  on  a  level,  and  moving  at  a  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour. 

These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  place  in  a  striking  %ht  the 
extent  of  power  which  the  railway,  system  places  at  our  com- 
mand, for  the  purposes  of  draught.  It  is  not  oolyy  however, 
in  this  department  of  internal  communication,  but  in  another, 
still  more  important,  namely,  in  travelling,  and  wfaeie  speed  is 
required,  that  the  locomotive  carriage  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
its  vast  superiority  over  every  other  mode  of  convcnrance.  The 
brilliant  success  of  the  recent  experiments  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway  has  given  an  entirely  new  aapect  to  this 
whole  question,  and  affords  rational  ground  to  anticipate^  at 
.no  very  distant  period,  the  introduction  of  these  wonderful  ma- 
chines, at  least  on  the  principal  thoroughfares  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Hitherto,  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  had  ex- 
isted, even  among  engineers,  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  loco- 
motive engine,  even  for  the  purposes  of  slow  draught ;  and  •» 
for  travelling  by  it  with  any  extraordinary  degree  of  speed,  the 
idea  was  ridiculed  by  almost  every  practical  man.  It  is  now 
proved,  that  by  the  action  of  steam  on  the  railway  carriage  we 
can  advance  witli  a  facility  and  speed  never  before  equalled 
either  on  land  or  water,  and  to  which,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  as- 
sign any  limits,  except  in  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  caniage  and 
passengers  may  be  concerned. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  in  October  last,  the  time  fixed 
for  trying  the  powers  of  the  engines  which  were  to  contend 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Mmk 
Chester  railway,  an  immense  assemblage  of  spectator^  coib- 
vprising  men  of  science  and  practical  engineers,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  were  collected,  to  witness  the  competitaon. 
The  spectacle  was  one  of  deep  interest,  whether  we  legard  it 
as  a  display  of  scientific  and  mechanical  skill,  or  look  to  its  prac- 
tical effects  on  the  commerce  and  general  business  of  the  country. 
The  task  finally  assigned  to  the  engines  was  to  traverse,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  on  a  space  of 
one  mile   and  a  half,  marked  out  for  the   purpose ;  a  stoppage 
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was  then  ulloweil^  wbeii  additional  fitcl  ami  n-atcr  were  taken  ii 
mad  tho  joimiey  was  repeated.  The-  speed  w.is  in»l  t(»  be  Ii-ss  ll 
Man  miles  nn  h<uir,  aud  llie  tMigine*  Mere  rei|uired  U>  diaw  ihi 
Jtmes  llieirown  weigiit,  wliicli  lasl  was  nut  to  exceed  six  tons.  Of 
the  eD!;iiie»  which  raiuc  forward,  there  uere  two  wliicti  ^xnted  the 
principal  attention  ;  namely,  the  Kocket,  constructed  bv  ^len-'irs. 


Robert  SteplieuMun  and  Co.,  of  Npwcttstle-on-l\iie.  aiwi  ll»« 
Novell),  by  Mrsara.  Hraithwaite  and  Eiicknon,  of  Lotidon.  The 
first,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  tuleutJi  of  Messn, 
Stephenson*  and  their  lon^  experience  in  the  conntrmtj'  >  h 

engines,  wa!>,  un<]ue$tion«ibl\ ,  Itir  superior  tu  nny  wliich  li  «> 

appeared.  It  was  formed  on  the  same  j^eneral  plan  vmiIi  tlu-  i>Liici» 
produced  at  tlir  same  niannfaetorv,  bnt  included  varinu."  slrik- 
ing  improvements,  tlie  principal  of  which  was^  a  new  metii<Hl  of 
gcsieraUDg  the  «team.*  Instesd  of  allowin«r  the  hc.it  from  tlie  dre 
and  the  healed  air  to  rush  in  one  imbroken  volume  through  the 
£re-tube,  under  which  circumstances  the  greater  part  of  it  escaped 
up  the  chiumey,— it  wan  made  to  pass  thiuuyh  a  great  nundjev  of 
•malt  pipes^  rununig  lon^itudiuatlv  timjugh  the  bddcr,  and  all  im- 
•merseil  m  the  water ;  the  etlect  ot  this  wab,  lo  expose  a  much  larger 
flur^ccof  the  water  in  the  boilcf  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  by  which 
0iea>is  the  he»t  wax  almost  entirely  obxorbed  by  the  water,  iaslead 
of  being  dusipaled*  as  heretofore  ;  and  thu^  the.  .nteum  was  gcneraled 
ireely*  an  object  whidi  had  hitherto  not  been  attained  in  tliefte 
^nginrf.  The  cylinders  of  tiiis  engine  arr  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
attd  fteA-entixm  inclicg  rtrokc,  shewing  a  power,  according  to  tbe 
«  TW  '  Kocktl '  bftltor  wm  Utc  mrcniion  of  Mr.  H.  bootli.  vi  Ufcrpeat. 
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usual  cnlculation,  of  thirteen  horses.     Another  improvemeat  iu  the 

^«ngine  Mas,  its  great  lightness,  weighing  only  four  tons  ^\e  hundred 

"weight.     The  engines  formerly  in  use  Mcighed,  as  we  have  already 

[•vtated,  most  of  tlicni   six  or  seven  tons,  and   some  eight  or  ten. 

In  short,  this  engine  was,  iu  every  respect,  the  most  perfect  of  this 

Lparliculur  kind.  ^M 

Bui  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  engineers,  and  the  intere^^ 

excited  among    all   classes  of  the  assembled   multitude,   by   the 

appearance  of  the  London  engine,  the  Novelty,  of  Messrs.  Braitb- 

vaitc   and  Erickson,   so  very  different  in  its   general    structure 


'and  aspect,  and  so  vastly  superior  iu  lightness,  elegance,  the 
(fection  of  its  machinery,  and  the  form,  arrangemeiU,  and  coi 
>actness  of  its  various  parts.    The  boiler,  which,  in  other  eugim 
'makes  so  prominent  a  tigure,  was  of  such  small  dimensions, 
it  required  some  attention  to  discover,  at  first,  where  it  was  plac< 
It  consisted  of  a  long  lube,  twelve  inches  only  in  diameter,  uudi 
the  frame  of  the  engine,   nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axles  of  ll 
wheels ;  and  the  chimnev,   instead  of  a  tube  fifteen   or  eishtt 
inches  m  diameter,  and  rising  nfieen  feet  above  the  ground,  fomu 
merely  a  pipe,  not  exceeding   four  inches   diameter,  issuing  fn 
the  end  of  the  boiler,  and  t»ot  rising  more  lljau   seven  feel  aboi 
the  ground  ;  and  tliis  ariaiigement,  if  it  be  found  practicable,  b 
peculiar  advantage,  not  merely  in  the  appearance  of  the  machii 
or  in  giving  it  additional  lightness  or  steadiness,  by  dinuniihii 
the  top  weight ;  but,  vhat  is  of  far  more  consequence,  in  enablif 
us  to  reduce  the  height  of  all  the  bridges  under  which  the  eogh 
must  pass,  in  crossing  any  of  the  public  as  well  as  private  roads.  It 
will  admit  of  a  deduction  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  height  oL 
the  mason-work  in  every  such  bridge.     What  a  saving  must 
produce  in  the  original  cost  of  a  railway,  through  a  cultivated  com 
tfy,  where  these  bridges  must  frequently  occur  !     This  of  il 
must  strongly  reconnnend  the  use  of  such   an  engine.     The 
of  llie  boiler^  opposite  the  cliiraney,  lermiuales  in  the  furnace  ai 

steam- 
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steam-chamber,  which  form,  externally,  a  tube,  two  feet  and  a  half 
Hi  iljaiiicter,  atitl  rising  about  four  feet  above  the  boiler;  then,  con- 
tracting lo  loss  ihati  l«o  fee!,  it  descends  nearly  to  the  ground.  It 
is  w  ilhin  lliis  lube  tluit  the  tire-place  and  furnace  are  siumtud,  being 
surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  fire  is 
kept  up,  not  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  but  by  a  sort  of  bel- 
lows, or  blowing  apparatus,  worked  by  the  engine.  Tliis  throws 
a  constant  stream  of  air  into  the  fire,  which,  after  it  Ls  healed, 
escapes  into  the  chimney  by  an  iulernul  flue,  traversing  from  end 
to  end  of  the  boiler  three  times  ere  it  enters  the  chimney ;  this 
flue  is  not  above  three  inches  diameter  at  the  furnace,  where  it  is 
videst,  and  diminishes  gradually  towards  the  chimney.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  this  long  turning  and  returning  Hue,  and  of  the  whole 
arrangement,  that  when  the  air  escapes  into  the  chimney,  its  tem- 
perature is  not  much  warmer  than  the  water  in  the  boiler,  bhouing 
liow  completely  the  lient  is  consumed  in  generating  the  steam,  and 
liow  little  escajws  into  the  chnimey-  Another  remarkable  advantage 
of  the  engine  is,  thiit,  instead  of  requiring  a  separate  waggon  and 
tank  for  the  water,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  weight,  it  carrii'S  its 
vatcr-tank  between  the  wheels  and  under  their  axles;  by  v^hich 
Jlieuirs,  together  with  the  low  position  of  the  boiler,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  engine  is  reduced  nearly  lo  the  level  of  the 
a.\les  of  the  wheels;  and  thus  uot  only  the  safety,  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  motion  til  the  engine  Is  attained  in  a  manner  far  beyond 
what  any  other  is  capable  of.  The  cylinders  of  this  engine,  also, 
were  only  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long,  the 
timallcsl  capacity  of  any  locomotive  engine  hidierto  tried — the 
power  not  exceeding  llmt  of  seven  or  eight  horses.  In  short,  in 
every  view  iliat  we  take  of  it,  whether  in  its  details  or  its  general 
eflt-ct  and  operation,  this  engine  must,  without  doubt,  claim  the 
pre-eminence,  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill. 
The  |K>wer»  of  these  two  engines  were  exiiibited  at  various 
times,  and  with  surprising  effect.  Mr.  Stephenson's  Rocket,  in 
the  principal  trial  of  its  powers  of  draught,  drew  a  load  of  about 
thirteen  tons,  whirh  was  fully  three  times  its  o\^n  weight,  for  the 
first  thirty-five  miles,  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  being  at 
»the  rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour  und  upwards;  and,  after  a  stop- 
page again,  repeated  the  same  distance  in  two  huurs,  fifty-two 
!fiiinutes — which  is  upwards  of  twehe  miles  an  hour,  including  all 
tfttoppages.  The  speed  of  the  engine  with  its  load,  when  in  full 
lion,  WHS,  at  diHcrent  times,  thirteen,  thirteen  and  a  half,  four- 
teen, and  sixteen  niiles — occasionally  upwards  of  twenty  miles — 
an  hour ;  and,  had  the  whoK:  distance  been  in  one  continued  line, 
'4hcre  i**  little  doubt  hut  tiie  result  would  have  l>cen  tiftt*en  milc^  at 
an  avcraee.  Sevend  trials  v>ere  inude  to  asceitain  the  rate  of 
KO.  LXXXiV.  2  D  S^Kud 
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speed  at  wbich  the  engine rouKi  be  propelled  ;  and  whm  then 
i^f  its  load  was  taken  ofT,  including  its  water-tank  m    '  '      '    i 
B  space  of  seven  uiiles  in  fourteen  minutes  fotirtei^n  1 

at  \Uv  rale  of  lliirly  miles  an   hour.     A  eoniagc,   uiilj  tfcurt 
passengers  being  attached,  it  moved  at  a  velocity  which 
reached  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour.     This   engimr  aUo  drrw 
uiiniber  of  passengers  up  au  inclined  plauc,  rifiing  one  in  niorl 
six,  at  the  rate  oflweUe  uiilt-s  an  hour.     This  last  fact  gnr*  as 
new  view  of  the  power  of  such  cngino  :•  ihe^  were  hitlitrrto 
capable  of  running  or  draw  ing  a  load,  only  on  a  |>erfrct  level  ^ 
here  we  see  the  engine  rapidly  a>ccudinga  rising  ground; 
effect  is  of  great  importance  in   the  laying  out  of  railways, 
US  to  vary  the  levels,  and  ailnpt  them  to  the  undulating  naCarc 
the  country  through  which  die  line  passcii. 

Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Enckson*s  A'^pe/^^  was  first 
its  utmost  speedy  without  any  load,  excepting  its  cuke  and 
which  it  cariied  along  with  it.      in  travt^r^ing  backwanb 
Mards  along  the  couise,  it  uiovrd^  widiin  the  hour,  tw 
miles  and  three-quarters ;    at   seveial   times,  wlien  lU  liprcd 
noted,  it  actually  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  mileii ;  aud^  it  cm 
tiuir,  at  that  of  forty  miles.      Its  |>o\^er3  of  draught  wen-?  nr 
tiied  ;   widi  a  load  of  six  tons  two  hundred  weight,  a^ir^rti  Im  d. 
juilges  as  being  three  times  its  weight,  it  set  oft  al  a 
miles  un  hour,  and  the  speed  rapidl)  increased  lothai- 
miles.    The  whole  space  of  one  mile  and  a  half  was  per-  i 

four  aiinutcsand  thirty-nine  se<:onds^  being  at  (he  rale  o(  ch.  .. ...  .a 

miles  and  a  half  an  hour ;  and  at  one  time  the  speed  was  as  high  aa 
twenty-two  miles.  Instead  of  the  loaded  v\agg(m»,  n  rarriafr  waa 
substitutedt  containing  forty-tive  passengers  ;  with  this,  thcco|;ine 
made  se\eral  journeys,  at  a  speed  of  twenty-two  miles  an  boor, 
on  an  average ;   at  llie  greatest  speed,  it  went  at  die  rate  of  itiiltT- 

*  Ibc  aterp«»t  incitfictl  plaon  which,  m  fv  u  wc  arv  aw^rc,  loconoCiTc  r*i 
aUrmptciJ  to  utrmoiiDt,  tre  tho««  on  the  Bollon  anri  L«l|;h  rfeilway,  la 
ftCTonnt  of  the  followin^r  i^crforniKiicti  wr  haie  rrrf)\r«t  frwm  i  (ndcaan  «to  W| 
wot  on  lite  occa«ioiu  Ove  of  tbestr  y\»nt*  ta  a  mi]«  and  a  half  kwf,  «a4  (tea  1  m 
72  i  lh«  olh«r  u  230O  yard*  tun;,  rising  I  yartl  in  30.  Up  the  boner  afltMi 
'  Sans  Pareit '  locomothe  (uo«  of  ihe  enginft  ul.ioh  coirt»e(ed  far  Ih*  prvoriott  «l  Ri 
hill,  and  wrighin;  sntneihine  more  tti.in  4^  \on»)  a*cen<lcd,  drawt«r  aflfr  km  lh»  I 
d«r-r.trni^r,  >»ifh  roul  and  water,  two  «Bj:||;cfin  IcudcU  with  iron,  «m1  ■  cwmfB  ■ 

y- ■•'      T-:iVin|i'  a  f  !(,••*  lAcigl't  diivh  ot  .  '     ,    '     ■  ■'  '   '   -  J  «WaM 

-i'  'J  inik*  prr  hour,      t'p  tlir   •!<  -lirdfv*  l>Cr 

''■  '■  ■  \t  carria(;c  willi  pakHtigrr*.  H  •  ,.  ^  -        :    -.  „   Abeal  aua*, 

lb  c«t^  with  which  »be  a«ccnUrd  at  a  aprcd  u4  Irotn  M  (o  it  miici  p%t  hoat ^— «ach  •< 
tbrsr  ptrtortnancfft  b«inj{  ec)u»l  lo  alwut  6j  ton»  drawa  on  a  V^rl  Ww  tL\i\*inwA, 
indvr«i,  Uul  wv  niii»(  roiiaidrr  th!i  as  an  cxpcrinivat  made  v  ^*^  <  iiriaM 

aiancru,  railirr  (hau  as  I'l*  ordiiiarT  aod    tntT}  d«f  wotk  of  ll  '  :    4  a^dMi^ 

ni"-  ■•*■■*-—•    ~-     -  '-^  t  lime  iiiacbiMca^  an4  la  cnaAM  ••  |»iMM 

*'  ^I'cr  ini|jnit«iiM>iii«y  wbkh  Ma  ««vra  Aar 

I"-       ,;  ■...■..  „L..._....^  :.-:.vduc«L  ^ 
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'4«o  miles  un  hour ;  and  such  wa»  the  steady  and  equable  motion, 
that  it  wa*i  quite  practicRblo  oven  then  for  a  person  sittin<;  in  the 
rehiclo  either  to  read  or  write.  The  trials  of  these  rival  engines 
were  made  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  limited  space  on  wliich 
t\-r\  had  to  travel,  backwards  and  forwards,  uluch  must  have 
oprrated  as  an  impediment  to  their  speed.  There  was  also  a 
^•kght  bemi  at  each  end  of  the  line,  which  tended  to  rftaid  the 
^Viotion.  In  a  word,  it  is  clear  thtit,  on  a  straight  and  continunns 
line  of  sixtv  or  seventy  miles  in  extent,  their  rale  of  speed  would 
throughout  the  journey  have  been  greater  and  more  equal. 

Since  the  above  experiments  were  made,  a  new  and  still  more 
improved  engine,  by  Messrs.  Stephen<'>n  (the  AL'tfor),  lia«  been 
tJ*icd  on  the  railway;   it  is  more  powerful  than  the  Uocket,  having 
n  tcn-mch  cylinder  and  •iixleen-inrh  stroke,  and,  consequently,  live 
power  of  nearly  twenty  horses.     It  has  also  a  much  greater  number 
of  pipes  traversing  the  boiler,  by  which  means  an  ample  supply  of 
steam  is  generated.  The  Novelty  h;is  also  been  again  tried,  having 
been  completely   repaired,  ami  an  alteration  made  iu  the  mode  tyi 
bhiwing  the  tire,  which  is  now  done  by   a   separate   little  engine, 
which  renders  the  blast  quite  independent  of  the  motion  cif  the  car- 
riaj[:;c.     Some  very  careful   trials  of  the  performance  oi  these  two 
engines  have  been  made  in  prettence  of  an  engineer  oi  our  ac- 
quiimlance,  on  whose  talents  and  accuracy  we  place  the  utmost 
reliance,   and  whn  carefully  noted  ull  the  different  measurements. 
The  following  are  the  results: — the   Meteor  weighed,  when  th« 
boiler  was  fVdl  of  water,   four  tnns  twelve  hundred  weight,  and 
the   tender  tliree  tons  when   full,  and   thirty-two  hundred  weight 
when  empty.       BeaidM  tins,  lbei»  were   hix   waggons   attached, 
M'ei&ihing,  with  passsngera,  twenty-eight   tons    fourteen    hundred 
veitht,  equal   ftilly  to   four  times  the  weight   of  the  engine  and 
tender  ;  although  working  under  considerable  disadvantuges  from 
the  state  of  tJie  railvtay,  it  drew*  this   loutl  ten   times  backwards 
and   torwanU  on  the  line,  at   the  average  rate  of  nearly   ten  mile» 
and  a  half  an  hour,  besides  die  space  travelled  over  at  each  endjof 
tJie  etiurse, — and  in  many  part*  its  %\wci\  was  eleven,  twelve,  and 
ihirtveii  miles  nn  hour.      I  he  cunvumptioH  uf  coke  for  forty-two 
niile«,  including  half  a  himdrrd  weight  for  heating  the  watrr  in  the 
boiler,  was  ten  hundred  weight,  the  exin-^nse  of  which  would  not 
exctred  five  shillings.    Nuthing  shows  mure  decidedly  llie  improve- 
ment intrtiduced  by  Mr.  Stephfu^on,  in  the   n»<Kle  of  generating 
the  sic-um  ill  ihcjie  engines,  than  the  supplying  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
nf  spofd  un  engine  of  the  aliove  uiagmtudL*  and    pow4*r,  uu(i  yet 
the  whole  apparatus  so  much  dimmi^hed  in  weight     In  the  trial 
with  lh«  Novelt>>  tluD  engine  drew  eight  waggons^  weighing  in  ull 
twenty-eight  tons  one  hundred   wci<-ht,  or  sevcu  tiniea  Un  own 
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weight,  at  ihc  average  rate  of  seven  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  cou- 
tinning  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards  ten  timeb,  and  in  some 
parts  its  speed  was  nine  miles,  and  atone  place,  nearly  ten  miles  an 
hour.  'Inoconanmplion  of  fuel  was  only  five  hundredweight  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  for  tliirty-seven  miles  and  a  half,  the  expense 
of  which  would  not  exceed  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  per- 
formance is  truly  surprising,  and  gives  us  a  new  idea  of  the  powers 
of  iJiis  engine.  Hitherto  it  has  been  ihought  only  adapted  for 
travelling  with  great  s|x*ed  under  a  light  load ;  but  here  we  see  its 
powers  of  draught  are  equally  remarkable,  and,  what  is  also  im- 
portant, its  decided  superiority  to  any  other  engine  in  llie  economy 
of  fuel.  The  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  certain  does  it 
appear  that  diis  engine  involves  a  new  principle  of  generating 
steam  not  hidierto  known,  or,  at  least,  practised  amongst  en- 
gineers. Ill  constructiug  boilers  for  steam-engines,  the  great  object 
has  hidierto  been  to  expose  as  large  n  surface  as  possible  to  the 
action  of  the  fire, — and  all  Mr.  Stephenson's  improvements  depend 
on  this  principle.  Mr.  Erickson,  however,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  Uiis  idea,  exposes  but  a  limited  surface ;  and,  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency,  he  applies  to  it  an  intense  degree  of  heat. 
How  far  lliis  plan  may  answer  in  practice,  widiout  injuring  the 
uiateriuls  of  llie  boiler,  must  be  delermiued  by  furUier  experience. 
We  iniderstand  he  is  now  applying  the  same  principle  lo  die 
boiler  of  a  steam-boat  engine  ;  uud  if  this  aitenipt  succeeds,  it 
will  be,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  improvement  in  steam  naviga- 
tion since  the  original  introduction  of  tiiat  discovery.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  extraordinary  performances  of  these  ma- 
chines, arising  from  the  combined  etiicct  of  die  steam-engine  and 
the  railway ;  and  whether  we  consider  the  prodigious  powers 
of  locomotion  and  of  draught  which  are  now,  by  tliis  iuiprove- 
ment,  placed  at  our  conmiund,  the  economy  of  transport  for 
heavy  goods,  or  the  clieapncss,  combined  with  unparalleled 
faciUty  and  dispatch,  for  mails,  for  light  goods,  and,  above  all^ 
for  the  purposes  of  travelling  in  this  ever-active  community; 
they  are  equally  remarkablf,  and  nmst,  without  doubt,  fonn  anew; 
era  in  die  history  and  iniproveniunt  uf  our  iidmid  communicatioufl. 
Could  such  perfect  means  of  intercourse,  indeed,  be  established 

•  The   Uirwlors  of  Iho   Liverpool  nnii  Manclicsler  Railway   Company  have  orrlcpeJ 
two  enpnes  from  Messrs.  Briilhwaite  ami  Krickwn,  on  tl>c  principle  of  the  'X'ovehy,' 
on  the  following  lorms  : — The  wcighl  nf  the  machine  (with  the  requisite  quanlUy  of  water 
in  Iha  boilcrj  not  to  exceed  5  I0115;  the  gmM  weight //rav*H  tube  40  tons;  lobe  cod- 
veyed  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (.'{0  tnile^)  in  2  hours — being  as»isteiJ  up  tha  in* 
cUneU  plane,  or  an  allowance  made  far  \as&  of  speed  al  that  place.     Tho  preMurc  of 
atoani  in  Lhe  boiler  not  u>  exceed  50lbs.  per  square  inch:  the  engine  not  to  cottfuni«.< 
more  ihrni  half  a  pound  of  cuke  per  ton  drnwnper  mile  :  lo  he  dclirrred  in  IJ\-crpout  not  i 
later  th«n  15(h  June  oeal :  and  lo  be  kept  io  fejiair  by  the  builders  for  12  inonlhs — Priof,  1 
lUOO/.  for  each  engine. 

generally 
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generally  thiniighout  the  country,  it  would  give  rise  tofl  revolution 
in  our  intiL'nial  trade  niul  resources,  such  as  no  thinkui^  man  cnit 
contrmplalc  without  living  lost  in  wonder!  Voiunies  might  be 
M'riiieu  on  this  interesting  and  fertile  topic ;  but  in  a  com* 
inerciul  couiilrv  it  seenijt  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  it  farther.  Wo 
shall  juat  endeavour  to  state  a  few  of  the  more  striking  effects 
Mhich  might  be  anticipated — and  lirst^  in  regard  to  the  economy 
of  transport  for  heavy  gcMxls. 

An  eniiiue  such  as  tlie  Novelty  is  capable,  from  what  we  have 
seen,  and  calculating  minutely  all  the  e\|>cu«ej  incident  to  it.  of 
transporting  heavy  g*M>ds  at  ihr  rate  of  onc-tifth  of  a  pt'uny  {>er 
Ion  for  eacli  mile;  the  addition  of  railway  dues  will  raise  this,  per- 
haps, to  three  halfpence  for  minerals,  such  as  coal,  lime^  stone, 
&c.  ;  to  twopence  for  other  articles,  such  as  grain,  &C. ;  and  to 
twopence-halfpenny  or  threepence  for  general  merchandise;  while 
on  most  of  our  great  roads,  the  expense  of  carriage  amounts  to 
tivcjM-nce  for  minerals,  sevenpence  for  other  articles,  and  eight- 
pence  for  general  merchandise,  including  the  toll-dues,  which 
hardly  ever  exceed  one  |>enny.  Even  on  canals  the  expense  of 
trackage  amounts  to  one  farthing  or  one  halfpenny  a  ton  for  each 
mile;  and  ttie  addition  uf  dues  raises  it  to  twopence-farthing  or 
llireepcncc-halfpenny.  The  importance  o(  these  facts,  and  iheir 
intlneiice  on  many  great  branches  of  internal  tnd'^,  may  not,  at 
Untty  appear  in  its  full  extent.  But  if  \\c  consider  how  gieut  U 
portion  of  the  articles  which  we,  daily  consume  consists  of  liravy 
goods,  and  how  much  the  price  of  those  gooiU  is  cnhance<i  by  tho 
expense  of  inland  conveyance,  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  mode  of 
transport  will  be  at  once  made  manifest.  Coal,  for  example, 
which  forms  so  important  an  article  of  family  expense,  and  of 
which,  also,  so  vastly  larger  a  quantity  is  consumr<l  in  our  matm- 
factories,  and  by  steam-engines  and  slcam-boats,  cannot  be  tranS" 
porti'd  to  anv distance  witfioul  a  great  addition  to  itsoii£;inal  cost; 
in  truth,  in  most  cases,  the  cxjH-nsc  of  carriage  forms  tht  chief 
part  of  tlic  price.  This  ailicle,  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
seldom  c<wLh  mure  than  tive  or  ten  shillings  per  ton,  rises  wiili  ra- 
pidity as  it  IS  removed  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourtecu 
jniles,  its  origmal  cost  is  doubled.  Hence  it  in  that  so  many  of 
our  valuable  stores  of  coal,  us  wrll  as  other  miuc'ral  treasures  in 
diflVrcnl  pari-*,  are  allowed  to  ri-sl  in  tlie  earth,  the  price  for  which 
tliey  would  sell  in  the  market  not  bemg  snflicienl  to  defray  the 
cx|H'nst!  of  biinging  them  thitlier, — and  thus  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  lie  waste.  The  crt'ect  of  intriHlucing  rhraprr 
modes  of  conveyance,  therefore,  is,  not  ordy  to  reduce  the  price, 
but  to  bring  nrw  supplies  into  use.  \Vc  tlius  lower  the  price 
o(  all  ilkOKt*  various  inauulactures,  of  which  the  expense  of  fuel 
forms  a  constituent    part,   iocreme  the  dcmaiKl  for  them,  nod 
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iu  lliis  uianmer  enlarge  lUc  circle  of  our  comnicrce.  il  b 
obvious,  ilial  llie  dioictst  jnoducts  of  lUe  earlli  arc  of  no  vala^ 
unless  Ibcy  can  be  convejed  lo  lliose  for  whose  u»c  ibeir  mn  4^ 
ugued;  aiid,  acconlingly,  mc  learu,  thai  in  countries  devtiuito  of 
proper  roads,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for  example,  and  in 
parts  of  France,  the  tine  wines  of  various  districts  are  ol 
value,  because  they  cainiol  be  broughl  to  ibeir  propor  ~ 
The  soil,  accordingly,  is  but  indifiereutl)  cullivjited,  cacfc  tptH 
yielding  but  a  scanty  produce  for  the  immediate  suppljr  of  iuowil 
neiglibourhood.  But  if,  by  some  improved  mode  of  couvej«Dee» 
its  produce  could  be  transported  lo  the  seu,  or  to  any  of  ibe  gnat 
MMrkets  of  the  countr),  what  a  revolution  would  take  placvl 
Every  article  of  piotluce  would  be  at  once  iiiipfovcd  in  valiie  hf 
tliC  lieu  demand  which  would  arise;  the  t^hindtciing  powrw  of 
pioductive industry  would  be  awakened  ;  and  all  ibe  varied  trea- 
sures of  naliu-e  would  be  poured  forth  ior  the  use  and  ibc  cooafoct 
of  man. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel,  by  the  introdortm  of 
new   modes   of  convc\am'e,   lias    been   aliikniKly    exi'Uipliticd  to 
many  parts  nf  the  country.     Soon  after  the  Stockton  and  Dar* 
lington  railway   was    opened,  tlie  price   of  coal  at    Stocklon.  to 
which  it  had  former^  been  tian:»port<-d  uUmg  the  ciHaiRaa  foada, 
fell  fiom  18«.  per  ton  to  H«.  (id.  ;  a  great  trade  in  lime  «pnnqp  op^ 
entirely  in  consequence  of  tlie  improved   mode  oif  cooveyaocc ; 
tite  carriage  of  lead  from  the  mines  in  the  interior  to  the  shipping- 
port   at  Stockton  was  also  prodigiously  reduced  in  price.     *Vhm 
metropolis,  which  requia^s  such  an  immense  annual  supply  of  fuel, 
is  distant  only  one  hundred   miles  from  the   neaivst   coal-hcldn  in 
Staffordshire;  but  the  expense  of  transport  along  the  road  cuts  it 
off  entirely  from  this   supply  of  coal ;  and  even  tliough  lliefe 
canals  ulciii<;  the  whole  way,  yet  but  a  very  tnding  quantity  n 
town   by  this   inland    navij^ation.     London^   then,  is  redot 
depend  on  the  supply  fioni  the  collieries  round  NcwcaatlVf 
which   It  id   Ininsported  at   a  sutlicienily  leuMtuablr   rale   by 
Still  ihc!  price  of  fuel  in  London  in  proverbially  hi;*h  ;  and  if  ifaa' 
cotnpetrtion  of  the  inhnxl  collieries  could  be  brouuhl  into  opefa* 
tiou,  by  means  of  a  railway,  cmbracin<^^  as  it  would  do,  in  il» 
course  die  great  town  of  liirmin^ham,  this  would  infallibly 
to  lower  the  price  of  so  necessary  an  article,  tlierehy  coi 
a  very  importtnit  bcne6t  on  the  inhabitants  of  uur  o\er- 
iuetropoli<(.      'this  remark  applies  not  only  to  coal,  bur  to 
oUier  arlicleN  ol   flaily  consumption,   which   arc  required   in 
vast  quantity  for  the  supply  of  the  towii^  and  which^  by  an  im- 
proved conveyance,  could  l>e  drawn  from   a  tnuch   wider  circle 
round  ilie  country.    But  L<judon  is  not  the  strongest  case  bene  ;«* 
there  aie  many  inland  towns  which  have  no  aoccsv  to  ihe 
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and  to  which  coal,  being  of  necessity  transported  hy  land,  must 
always  be  a  dear  and  a  scarce  article;  and  to  these,  thtireforct  (he 
benefit  of  ihii  iniproVLMnent  wunld  be  immense.  Besiiles  fuel, 
liicre  are  man^'  species  bolh  of  light  ;ind  licavy  goods  to  which 
ihe  lailway  and  ihc  eu^incs  will  uffurd  a  convenient,  cheap,  and 
readv  conveyauce.  In  iht'  intercourse  of  populous  and  trading 
lawns,  more  especially,  il  is  scarcely  po^tsibfc  to  calculate  the 
advantages  of  this  improvement. 

llctwecn  I  jvcr|>ool,  for  example,  the  great  emporium  of  ma- 
ritime trade  for  the  wf^ai  of  Kngland.  and  Manchester,  the  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  where  this  mode  of  conveyance  is 
just  about  lo  be  e-»tablished,  it  appears  from  Ihe  evidence  laid 
before  tlie  House  of  Commons,  tliat  all  the  aids  of  tlie  roads, 
canals,  and  river  navigation,  are  still  found  in^ulHcient  for  the 
legular  conveyance  of  goods,  every  channel  of  communication 
bcint;  frequently  choked  up,  and  merchants  and  manufacturers 
subjected  lo  the  nidbt  inconvtMiirnt  delays.  Such  ia  the  extent 
of  liiis  trade,  that,  according  to  the  accurate  calculations  of  die 
directors  of  the  proposed  rudway  between  the  two  touus,  goods 
lo  the  aninunl  of  filtecn  hundred  tons  per  day  arc  convryed  be- 
tween the  two  places ;  and  the  directors,  in  their  instructions  lo 
their  engineers,  contemplate  the  probability  of  three  thotijiand  tons 
and  upwards  passing  daily  each  way.  lite  charge  by  the  com* 
ruon  boats  i^i  ten  ^ihillings  per  ton;  but  the  delay  of  tJiis  con- 
veyance renderb  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  fly^boats, 
-Nvhich  carry  gmMis  in  sixteen  and  twenty-two  hours,  al  an  expense 
of  twenty  blilllings  per  tun,  or  to  carriers,  who  convey  the 
gooiLs  in  twelve  hours,  al  an  expense  of  forty  shillings  per  ton. 
j£stimating  the  average  expense  at  thirty  shillings  per  ton,**  we 
have  an  expenditure  of  C'2.>f>/.  per  day  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  Now,  it  is  calculated  dial  the  railway  alone,  with  a  due 
number  of  locomotive  engines,  would  be  quite  adequate  lo  the 
carriage  of  this  \ast  mafl*!  of  goods;  and  ihfil,  in.4tead  of  twelve  or 
itixteeu  hours,  and  sometimes  several  days,  they  could  be  trans- 
portetl  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity,  in  the  course  of  three  <ir  four  hours,  and  at  the  low 
rate  of  seven  shdllngs  per  ton — reducing,  in  this  manner,  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  |x^r  day  from  '2230/.  lo  525/.,  and  transacting 
the  bu<4incs!»,  al  the  same  time,  with  infintti'Iy  grruter  regularity  :ind 
di?»patch.  The  annual  saving  ou  this  one  branch  of  local  expen- 
diture would  thus  amount  lo  .'}17,.)0i)^  per  annum,  which  is  neatly 
equal  io  half  of  the  houM'-iluty  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
cannot  be  far  short  of  die  amount  of  all  the  public  taxr.<  paid  by 
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the  two  great  towns  in  question.     Besides  litis,  wolmvc  the  >W^H 
of  time,  which,  in  many  cases,   is  of  much  j^u-ater  coii!ief|u^H 
even  Utiin  tlic  expcn^^c.    On  the  udvunt;i};i'S  U>  the  conmuuiitv  f^H 
such  savings,  and  from  the  increased  facilities  ihcv  give  to  com-" 
merre,  it  would  be  superduous  to   enlHfgc  ;  and   we  may  €>lj*cnfc, 
without  entering  into  further  details,  tlmt  in  alt  the  great  Uioiough- 
fares  of  the  country,  ami  in  the  intercourse  of  all  the  great  tuMni 
with  the  metmpulis,  as  well  as  in  their  extensive  intcrcourv^  with 
each  other,   tlie  railway  and  the  engines  may  be  adopted,  if  tial 
with  equal,  at  least  with  very  great  advantage. 

But  beiiides  heavy  gooits,  the  rail\^ay,  as  already  observed,  pre- 
sents equal,  if  not  greater  advantages  in  another  important  hrauclf' 
of  internal  intercourse,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  light  good*,  or 
of  the  mails,  where  speed  is  required,  and  more  especially  lor  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.     We  have  ahcady  slated  the  *|m?«I  at 
which   llie  locomotive  carriages  are  capable  of  proceeding;  but, 
with  a  view  to  practical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not 
merely  the  utmost  rate  of  speed  to  which  ihcy  can   att^iii,  but 
that  whicli  is  consistent  with  safety.     Id  our  comtnon  coaches  it 
is  impossible  to  travel  at  a  rate  beyond  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
even  at  this  rate  experience  sliovvs  that  accidents  often  occur,  otiiiig 
to  the  spirit  of  the  horses  which   it  is  found   necessary  to  cmpfoT, 
and  which  it  i^,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  diAicult  lo  control. 
But  it  is  the  |M>cuIiar  excellence  of  the  power  of  strain,  that  il  is 
at  all  times  under  our  most  perfect  connnand,  as  was  exeuipUtied 
in  the  recent  experiments,  wiieie  the  engines  couhi  be  stopped, 
even  when  going  at  titcir  utmost  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  by 
merely  reversing  the  power  of  the  steam.     Another  advantage  is, 
that  tliikse  vehicles,  from  dteir  great  weight,  and  tlieir  contintinrnt 
on  the  tracks  of  tlie   railway,  can  scarcely  be  overturned  by  any 
contingency.     This  mode  of  travelling  coiucquentiv  admits  a  rate 
of  ^pced   that    would    be   entirely   inconsistent   witii   safety,  ctm 
although  it  were  practicable  to  attain  it,  with  animal  power,     it  < 
would   be  still  imprudent,  however,  to  adopt  the  utmo«t  liuiit  of  | 
thirty  miles,  because  such  an  unusual  rate  of  velocity,  sufpttMi^ 
tlial  of  the  swiflcAt  horse,  would  he  alarming,  if  it  were  not  d«»- 
gerou>t ;  and  if  any  accident  were   to  happen,  such  as  the  rrhtdr  < 
running  against  any  obstacle,  a  circumstance,  no  doubt,  very  H^ 
likely  to  occur,  the  efl'ccts  of  the  collision  would  prove  fatal  H|^| 
to  tlie  vehicle  and  the  passengers.     At  the  rate  of  twenty  milesl^ 
hour,  however,  it  would*  we  think,  be  perfectly  practicable  totravtl 
with  the  utmost  nafety  and  comfort ;  and  when  we  considrr  the  v»C 
faciliticfl  of  intercour«tt*  wliich  would  thence  arise,  if  it^  practice* 
biht}  were  ouce  esiabli»)ied  by  some  decisive  expeiimcut,  we  toMj 
fairly  anticipate  a  great  reduction  in  our  present  in<xles  of  travel- 
ling. 
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blished,  by  inenns  of  this  conveyance,  between  London  and  all  the 
great  proxiiicial  towns!  Tlie  dUlaiice  between  London  and  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool  is  two  hundred  miles,  which  cannot  be  tra- 
velled, at  present,  in  a  shorter  time  than  twenty  hour^,  and  at  an 
expense  of  at  lea*it  three  pouii<l*«.  By  the  steam-carriage,  running 
along  the  railway,  a  traveller  would  be  conveyed  the  sonic  diijtance 
in  ten  hours,  and  at  the  eompurativcly  small  expense  of  sixteen  or 
eijijhleen  shillings.  A  manufacturer  of  Leeds  or  Manchester,  by 
setting  out  euily  in  the  morning,  might  arrive  in  London  to  din- 
ner, transact  his  business  iu  the  evening,  and  dine  at  his  own  hunse 
the  next  day;  and  those  great  towns  would  be,  in  this  manner,  ac- 
tually brought  nearer  to  each  other  by  half  their  present  distance. 
To  Birniingtiani,  again,  the  distance  from  London  is  aU^ut  one 
hundred  miles,  which  could  be  travelled,  by  the  same  conveyance, 
in  five  hours  ;  so  that  a  inerchuut  might  leave  London  early  in 
tlie  morning,  reach  Birmingham  to  breakfast,  tiansact  business^ 
and  return  to  London  to  dinner.  Between  great  towns  not  so  far 
distant,  where  tlie  intercourse  is,  consequently,  more  frequent,  tlie 
advantages  would  be  still  more  imporlaut.  Between  Liverpool  and 
^lanclicster,  for  example,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  number  of 
passengers  every  day  at  four  hundred  each  way,  and  the  average 
fare  to  be  about  seven  shillings  each  ;  the   daily  expenditure   will  i 

amount,  in  this  manner,  to  about  Iwobundrcd  and  eighty  pounds.  ^M 
By  the  use  of  the  steaui-coaches,  the  fares  would  be  reduced  to  ^^ 
two  shillings  and  six-pence,  and  would  thus  amount  only  to  one 
hundred  pounds  per  day,  making  a  dady  saving  of  one  hundred 
and  eig^hty  ponudiit,  or  up\var<U  of  »ixty  tliousaud  pounds  per 
annum.  But  this  great  facdity  ami  cheapness  would,  undoubt- 
edly, give  rise  to  n  much  more  extensive  intercourse:  since  the 
journey  could  be  |>erfornied  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  merchants 
^'ould  often  dispatch  their  clerks  wiUi  goods  or  with  me^ssajres, 
in  ploce  of  sending  invoices  or  corresponding,  and  would  much 
more  frequently  tnivel  themselves  between  the  two  places  :  the 
intercourse  would  be  increased  in  this  and  a  tliousand  other 
wu>s  of  the  same  kind ;  and  new  sources  of  trade  and  business 
^ould  thus  be  o|M*ned  upon  the  railway*  by  these  increased 
facilities  of  cominniiication.  i.H  this  v^e  have  a  remarkable  in- 
Btaiice,  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  ruilway.  Between  these 
towns  there  was  formerly  no  coach  at  all  on  either  of  tJie  rr>ads 
along  which  the  railway  runs  parallel,  and  an  intercourse  of 
this  kind  never  entered  into  the  views  of  its  contrivers.  Very 
■hortly  after  the  opening  nt  the  rntlway,  however,  a  coach  uas 
tried  on  it,  the  success  of  which  gave  rise  to  others  ;  and  in 
rJesa  than  a  twelvemonth,  the  Hailway  Company  drew  a  revenue 
from  this  source  of  four  or  live  hundred  |>ounds  a  year.  An  in- 
tercourse and  trade  seemed  to  aii:»e  out  of  nothings  and  no  orns 
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which   appeared  along  Uie  hne,  with  crowda  of  poiwngcn 
aiid  returning,   formed  a  matter  ot'  surprise   lo    the  wkofte 
bourhood. 

Another  great  source  of  revenue  and  o(  trvde  on  this  ini 
mode  of  intercourse  uould  ari^c  from  (be  couveyanct;  of  iImm 
goods,  parcels  of  value,  and  all  light  articles,  where  speed 
taiuty  arc  n*f]uired  ;  and  which  are  now  seut,  at  great  es; 
coaclies.  Ifi  tliis  uuiiuer  tlie  seMs  of  the  xarioMa  finer  ml 
manufacturer  would  be  brought  almost  into  immediate 
the  great  markets  for  their  disposal.  A  merchant  in 
receiving  any  particular  order,  might  send  either  lo  NoUincbm,  feo 
Birminghiim,  or  to  Sliei)ield,or  even  (o  Manchester  oc  Lvedkiad 
have  the  goods  in  his  tihop  tlie  next  or  tlie  following  day*  amd  aC 
an  expteiise  not  exceeding  one  fihillni<:  aud  sixpence  or  two  Ail* 
lings. 

Lastly,  what  a  wonderful  improveaient  woukl  arise  is  dw  «3an* 
veyaiicc  of  letters,  and  the  rapid  circulution  of  imeiligeMor  f  The 
snails  might  safely  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty-6ve  iwiea  an  Imntf 
and  be  conveyed  between  l^undon  and  Ldinburgh,  a  diataaceof 
four  hundred  nnles,  in  eighteen  hours ;  an  cvcal,  iappeMag 
in  London,  uould  be  known  in  Edinburgh  the  seme  dar.  Swa 
a  rupid  transmistoiuu  of  intelligence  would,  to  our  lutujlori, 
have  appeared  miraculous  and  incredible;  evcfl  hllelf»  wImo 
the  ex|>eriment  of  steam-carriages  wa»  about  to  be  tried,  U»e  idea 
of  travelling  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  was  cousidercd  lo  be  impTM* 
ticable;  and  those  who,  with  better  knowledge  of  its  pniKipba, 
actually  contemplated  such  an  improvement,  wens  tmUed  as  wM 
visionaries.  Uut  we  see  these  views,  however  extmvagapt  ||k| 
may  have  ap^R'ared,  realized,  and  even  onidonc,  by  eipcrieeM^ 
'Dieir  pracLicahdily  is  now  completely  establisbed«  aitd  oaljr  re* 
quires  me^ms  for  carrying  it  into  efl'ecL 

Such,  llien,  are  a  few — and  but  a  few — of  the  iwportHlttdvail^ 
tagcs  which  would  arise  fium  the  intro<luctionof  ibis  tmprownaiL 
HUhcrto,  tlie  system  of  railways  has  been  vit  ^  *  an  aitu- 

liarytoinlaml  navigation, orfoi  the  hunted  pii  vtngca^ 

and  other  mineraU  Irom  the  interii>rto  the  nearest  land  orwatcroOOK 
municalion.  But  Uiesec\periniontspruve,that  even  for  beary|^04d^ 
where  speed  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary,  the  railwa?  and  ibe 
locomotive  engines  combined  are  superior  to  canals  in  point  ufeco* 
uomv,  tlic  Hpecd  of  convevaiice  making  up  for  au>  lieficWnc}  in 
tlie  ^H)Vier  of  trar4c«ge,  while  it  is  noway  liable  lo  those  obstnM!- 
ticnn  from  frost,  which  so  frequently  mtcriupt  tlu;  navigalioa  of 
Ibo  canal.  It  has,  in  every  respect,  therefore,  the  adivnlage; 
nod  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  tJic  principal  medium  of  ottr 
inland  liatle.  And  when  wu  consider  tlie  immense  suius  now 
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^Bbcotnplishiiig  tlie  active  and  busy  traAic  wliicli  is  coiiiiiiually 
jpMBg  on  in  tlie  various  districts  of  this  great  commercial  country^ 
•nd  the  heavy  tax  which  it  imposes  on  trade  and  industry,  the 
consequence  of  such  a  revolution  uiust  be  in  the  highest  degree 
inipoiluQt.  The  prodr^ious  saving  on  the  cxpeiLses  of  iraiis- 
|>(irt,  together  with  the  increased  facilities  of  intercoursei  must 
give  rise  to  an  imnieuse  increase  of  business;  while  the  tnoftX 
remote  districts  of  the  country  would  be  explored,  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  our  impioving  trade  and  manufactures;  for  ihe  supply 
of  »n  ckpandiug  population,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  consump- 
tion of  all  the  articles  of  convenience,  luxury,  aud  taste.  Every 
brunch  of  trade  would  participate  in  the  general  iniproveuient| 
%«'hilt'  new  sources  of  productive  industry  would  arise,  for  the  em- 
plovmont  of  the  various  classes  of  onr  people.  lu  short,  the 
wliole  contniunity  would  feel  an  impulse,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calcuhite  the  effects;  but,  should  we  live  to  see  fully  de- 
veloped all  the  powers  and  energies  of  this  system,  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  also  live  to  see  it  recognized  as  one  of  the  very 
grtfiteat  benefits  which  either  philoaophy  or  art  hus  ever  con- 
fcrr«_*d  on  mankind. 

The  only  obstacle  to  tlie  immediate  introduction  of  the  plan 
arises  from  the  great  amount  of  capital  which  is  requia'd  tor  such 
Undei  takings.  Tiie  railway  does  not  admit  of  lliose  mequalities 
vhich  so  frequently  occur  in  onr  ordinary  roads,  owing  to  the 
unduhittng  nature  of  the  countiy  through  which  they  pass.  Such 
as  the  ease  of  draught  on  its  smoolli  suiface,  that  an  ascent  which 
wouh)  hardly  be  petceivt-d  on  a  common  road  would  require 
double  and  triple  the  impelling  force,  to  overcome  it,  which  would 
be    necessary    on    U»e    level.       Such   ascents    would    absolutely 

feat  the  purpose  of  (he  improvement ;  and  llie  uliole  line, 
sinless  where  it  is  interrupted  by  inclined  plaucfi,  must  be  re- 
duced nearly  to  a  perfect  level;  ulnch  cannot  be  done  wiili- 
4)ut  a  lavixh  expenditure,  in  cutting  through  all  the  interposing 
ridiscs  of  the  country,  raiding  cnilNinLuients  iu  all  the  >alley»y 
building  bridges  across  all  the  rivers  and  &treams  which  lie  in  the 
way,  and  aUo  over  many  of  the  numeruntt  public  anil  private  roads 
which  already  intersect  every  (»art  of  our  cultivated  districts.  The 
purchase  of  land  is  also  a  material  item  of  expenstr,  and  great 
dirticulties  occur  in  the  extensi^-e  interference  with  property 
which  must  take  place  throughout  die  line.  On  all  these  ac- 
counts, a  heavy  e\peii*tc  aiises,  which,  in  general,  cannot  be  esti- 
cnatcd  lower  than  tive  thousand  pounds  for  each  mile ;  and,  iu 
vome  caacs,  mav  ri»e  to  three  times  diis  amount.  'l*he  expense 
of  the  IJverpool  and  Manchester  radway  is  now  estiniatcd  at 
upuanhi  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  each  mile  ;  the  whole  cost 
.amounting  to  seven  hundred  thousand  or  eight  huudred  Uiousaiid 

pounds. 
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pensatioD  is  that,  in  the  full  and  free  scope  of  familiar  corre<- 
spondence,  we  have  all  the  freshness  and  warmth  of  friend^p^ 
expressed  in  sentiments  poured  forth  directly  from  the  heart.  We 
much  regret  that  the  letters  of  love  and  affection  addressed  by 
Sh*  Stamford  to  his  lady,  during  their  occasional  separations,  have 
not  been  preserved  like  those  of  that  kind  which  charm  the  reader 
of  Heber's  correspondence — these  all  perished  in  the  same  catas- 
trophe with  the  whole  of  their  property. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  that  no  individual,  before  or  since 
his  time,  has  possessed  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce, resources,  laws,  language,  and  customs,  of  ihe  varied 
population  of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  two  magnificent  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
;»  did  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  All  his  views  and  conceptions 
with  regard  to  them  appear  to  be  sound  and  statesman-like; 
indeed,  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  evidently  such  as  coih 
stitute  a  great  man ; — but  how  useless,  comparatively,  would  these 
;liave  been  had  he  not  also  happened  to  be  a  good  one  !  The  ease 
with  which  he  was  accessible  to  all  classes,  bis  placid  temper 
«nd  persuasive  manners,  appear  to  have  gained  all  bearts,  and  to 
have  enabled  him  to  mould  them  to  his  own  measures.  Sochy 
indeed,  was  evidently  the  influence  he  possessed  over  all  ranks,  that, 
witli  the  aid  of  missionaries  of  enlightened  minds,  whom  he  eagerly 
sought  after,  we  have  very  little  doubt  he  would  hsfve  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  half  Mahomedan 
halt  pagan,  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  in  the  space  of  a  very 
few  years 

Yet  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  his  active  beneficence,  and 
constant  efforts  to  improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  peop)e> 
were  not  sufficient  to  secure  him  against  the  hostility  of  certaia 
persons,  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  there  were  nota  few  among 
the  j^ervants  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  who  could  never  forgive 
his  being  put  over  their  heads — and  there  were  persons  of  higher  in- 
fluence, whom  he  had  galled  by  daring  to  act  occasionally  on  his  own 
responsibility.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  his  ardent  mind  urged 
him  on  irresistibly  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  whatever  be 
had  once  convinced  himself  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  people 
committed  to  his  management.  His  zeal  in  such  cases  far  oat- 
stripped  the  tardy  acquiescence  or  disapproval  of  the  authorities  at 
home ;  so  that  his  plans  were  sometimes  carried  into  full  operation 
long  before  he  could  receive  any  kind  of  answer  to  what  be  sub* 
mitted.  But  this  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  great  and  important 
events  and  transactions  in  our  Indian  empire.  The  Court  of 
Directors  have  complained,  but  taken  no  effectnal  steps'  to  remefi^ 

the 
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Art.  V. — Memoir  of  ike  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raff! en,  F.R,S.,  Si-c,t  particHlarly  in  (he 
Government  of  Java,  1811 — IG,  and  of  Bcncoolen  and  iU 
Dependencies,  \S\7 — 24.     By  his  Widow.     London.   Jd30. 

'\JLT  K  rise  from  llie  pt^msal  of  tins  •  Mfinoir'  wiili  feelings  of 
^  the  must  gratifxiiig  imtuie.  It  is  tlclightful  tu  meet  with 
such  a  book,  concerning  a  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  hear  of  crimes,  cruelties,  tyranny^  and 
misrule,  than  of  such  disinterested  philanthropy,  active  benevo- 
lence, and  unceasing  exertions  for  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
l^rovement,  and  consequent  happiueHS,  of  the  human  race  as  are 
herein  displayed.  In  this  respect,  we  know  of  hardly  any  work 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  the  volume  before  us,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Bishop  Heber,  recently  published,  by  the  side  of  which  it 
may  be  placed  as  a  til  companion.  There  are,  in  fact,  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  tlie  two  characters,  though  deve- 
loped under  widely  diBerent  circumstances.  Hcbcr  was  a  man 
of  brilliant  genius,  improved  by  all  the  advantages  of  learnmg, 
and  embellished  by  a  highly  retined  taste.  llaiRos,  born  in  a 
Ijumble  !tphcre  uf  life,  received  only  a  common  education  at  one 
of  those  smburban  schools  called  acadeuties.  But,  unlike  as  they 
%'ere  in  die  circumstances  of  birth  and  education,  we  tiud  in  both^ 
with  very  extraordinary  talents,  the  same  benevolent  disposition — 
the  same  kindUness  of  feeling — the  same  cheerfulness  of  trin]>er 
and  buovancy  of  spirits — and  the  »amc  nnweuriedncss  in  doing 
gnotl.  That  warmth  of  aflection  and  strength  of  aliuchmeut; 
uhich  enliven  and  unite  tlie  domestic  circle,  through  all  the  rela- 
tions of  husband,  father,  and  friend,  equally  distinguished  both 
o(  these  memorable  men. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of  letters  from 
Sir  S.  Rafiles  to  various  friends  ;  the  origmals  having  been  col- 
lected, by  his  widow,  from  those  to  whom  ihev  wtre  addressed; 
Lut  all  his  own  papers,  of  evciy  tiescriplion,  relating  to  his  govern- 
ment in  Sumatra,  were  destrnvcd  when  the  ship  was  burnt  iu 
Mhich  he  was  returning  tu  Lngland.  Those  collected  as  above, 
L*ady  HafBes  baa  placed  in  order,  and  connected  by  short  explana- 
tory notices  and  observations,  in  the  manner  and  sivic  of  which 
jBodesty  and  ability  are  equally  visible.  On  the  whole,  then.  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles  is  hi«i  own  biographer.  There  is  this  disad- 
vantage, that  these  familiar  letters  had  nuist  of  tliem  Ix'cn  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moutent,  as  opportunities  occurred,  and  evi- 
cU-nlly  were  never  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye.  The^  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  studied  compositions, 
in  which  words  are  weighed  and  sentences  measured,     'ilte  com- 
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pensation  is  that,  iu  the  full   and  free  scope  of  familiar 
spondence,  we  have  all  llie  freshness  and   wurmlh    of  frier 
expressed  in  sentiments  poured  forlli  directly  from  lJ>c  heart, 
much  regret  that  the  letters  of  love  and  ofTeetidn   addreated 
Sir  Stamford  to  his  lady,  during  their  occasional  »e(>araboa», 
not  been  preser>ed  like  those  of  that  kind  which  charm  tile 
of  Hel)er's  corre.spondenee — tlic^-c  all  perished  in  the  same  eai 
trophe  with  the  whole  of  their  property. 

\\'e  are  fullv  convinced,  that  no  individual,  before  or 
his  time,  has  poBsessed  so  extensive  u  knowledge  of  llir 
merce,  resources,  laws,  langtinge,  and  rusioniit,  of  ike 
popnintioii  of  tiip  grtut  L'Lustern  Archipelago,  and 
Gularlv  of  the  two  niu;j;hi(icent  i»^laiids  of  Ja\a  and  Suniat 
as  did  Sir  Stamford  Wufilrs.  All  his  views  and 
vilh  regard  to  iheni  appiar  in  be  sound  and 
iadred,  his  talents  and  ucquin^ments  were  evidrnlW  aacftk  a* 
dtilute  a  great  man; — but  how  useless,  comparatnidT«  wonid  llirflt 
ha\c  been  had  be  not  also  happened  to  be  a  good  one  !  T^  tm0 
with  which  he  wa»  accessible  to  all  clasM^,  his  placid  lempar 
and  persuasive  manners,  appear  to  have  gained  all  IwiU,  aad  %a 
have  enabled  him  (o  motdd  them  to  bis  own  nwaattre*.  Soc6b 
indred,  was  evidently  the  indnencehe  poMessed  omtr  w3l  nskB,  tkai^ 
with  theaid  ofmi«ffionaries  of  enlightened  minda^  vihom  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  we  have  very  little  doubt  he  would  hum  sacccedad  m 
bringing  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  Sumatra,  haW  MsdMOKAM 
huh  pagan,  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  in  the  space  of  a  vef^ 
few  years 

Vet  the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  his  active  bensficefM»,  tai 
constant  efforts  to  improve  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  peopW, 
were  not  sutticient  to  secure  him  ngainttt  the  hostility  of  eettaia 
persons,  both  in  public  and  private  lifi^;  there  wert*  not  a  few  among 
the  servants  of  tin*  Bengal  establifihnient,  who  could  never  fot'^ne 
lii»  hting  put  over  their  heads — and  there  were  persona  of  btsbcrii^ 
flueitce,  whomhehnd  gulled  by  daring  toactoceasiooally  oanbowt 
rcNpon«>ibility.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  hi^  ardent  mind  xajvi 
him  Oh  irresistibly  to  the  ^peedy  accomplishment  of  wbalrwr  bt 
had  once  convinced  himself  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public  ^uoJ, 
and  lie  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  people 
conimilted  to  his  manflgcmcnt.  His  zeal  in  luch  raaee  far  oa^ 
«»tri|ipMl  the  lardy  ac<|Mi4>scence  or  di»npp|-ovul  of  die  anthorities  at 
hooif;  so  that  his  phms  were  som«'(imc-.«  cnrrinl  into  foil  (tprfaU"^ 
iiiii'^  Ik  foir  he  could  receive  any  kind  of  answer  to  what  he  tub* 
niittcH.  Hill  thiit  has  been  the  case  in  all  ihe  ^reol  and  rmv*^^"* 
r\-ent*  and  transactions  in  o«r  Indian  empire.  Tlir  < 
Uirt-i  loni  hate  complaiaed,  but  t;ikrn  ne«tfe«t«al  slapa  to 
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ill — if  it  be  one,  of  which,  considering  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  Iheir  servants,  nnd  llie  necessity  of  acting  on  that  know- 
ledge, we  are  by  no  means  convinced.  The  delay  in  receiving 
rommunications,  on  account  of  the  distance — the  delay  of  the 
directors  in  coming  to  a  decision — that  arising  from  the  consulta- 
tions with  the  Boartl  of  Control — tlie  necessity  of  this  Board  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  the  cabinet — and  the  difticnily,  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  of  assembling  n  cabinet — and,  after  all  tbis, 
the  long  )>a96age  out  to  India — these  delays  might  render  the 
suspension  of  »  nieas»»re  dangerous  lo  the  safely  of  the  country.* 

We  cannut  but  rejoice  lliat  Lad%  KatWes  has  been  able  to  collect 
and  publibh,  from  the  vireck  of  ber  deceased  husband's  papers,  a 
*  ^lemoir  '  that  redounds  so  greailv  to  his  fame  and  honour.  Hia 
jncrilorious  conduct  and  services,  as  therein  exemplilied,  cannot 
fail  to  operate  forcibly  on  die  minds  of  those  placed  in  siaular 
situations,  and  induce  tliem,  while  pursuing  their  exertions  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  welfare  and 
Itappine^  of  the  millions  cntrtisled  lo  their  charge  ;  while  his  suc- 
ceiisful  career,  from  a  very  humble  to  a  hi^b  station  in  life,  hold^ 
out  an  example  to  friendless  young  meit  like  him!»elf,  how  much 
may  be  gained  by  a  steady  and  zealous  attention  to  their  respec- 
tive duties,  by  devoting  their  leisure  hours  to  the  acquirement  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  by  so  conducting  tliemselven  in  the  various 
lelatious  and  situations  of  life,  as  to  attract  tlie  notice  and  merit 
the  npprubatiuu  of  their  employers.  How  many  generous  nimd» 
are  likely  to  be  stimulated  and  sust»ined  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  career  as  is  here  drpicted  !  We  must  add,  that  it  is.  indeed,, 
a  proud  thing  for  the  much-calumniated  East  India  Company,  j 
that  two  such  books  as  this  and  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
should  come  out  at  the  same  time.  Rafties  had,  in  some  instances, 
not  a  little  to  complain  of;  but,  on  the  whole,  nobler  cucourage-i 
ment  was  certainly  never  held  out  to  zeal  and  talent  than  in  tnatj 
service. 

Thomas  Stamford  Raflles  was  bom  at  ?ea  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1781.  He  wtis  the  only  surviving  son  of  Benjamin  Ruflles,  one 
^^^^^—^^—  -  —         '  —  ■  —  ^» 

*  Tbe  ItBS.  praittbfy,  U  uot  wry  diituil,  when  ■  mora  tpefcly  communirniutit  wUk 
IbdU  wilt  b«coin«  CMentiilly  nccckurj.  Wtirn  «teiim-packc:i  an;  e>lalf>U)ic^,  afi 
wc  brltc\c7  ia  liilrnilcil,  In  rurv  Uie  puMic  ataili  lu  M&lu,  (he  Eail  Totlu  Cvmpatij'  Tt\n'f\ 
lake  up  thi«  rnnrvyiinre  from  ifial  iftUnil  h>  E^vpt,  «crtN»  ih«  OrMK  (o  Swr,  dowTi  thM 
HiA  Sci,  uid  thfnr4>  tt>  Bombay,  JtlMlra*,  11  '    .  m  Faiinoulh  to  Bctmbay,; 

ftl  fit*  ur  ill  ioitc«  I'Vt  h(>tir,  (cxdutivr  uf  ^^  NtouUl  nut  cicred  forty-i 

^i. '.  t  .1-...-  .     ,(  »cvcn  rnilci  an  hour,  |h-H.  --■  •  ..     -■  k ,.   .,.,1.  . 

r>'  ,   Bt  M>\cn  milr«  in  hou). 

««  '•t«o<ls\*;    At  w ten  miK  •> 

L«Uki*  uf  lak«wlcro&n,  by  Alrppu  lo  ilic  tuptiraln  aoU  tbc  l'cr»iati  Ouipb,  Uw  llniei| 
«ou'4  Im  prrtljr  tnucli  it:c  »An;r,  bul  1< m  crrtain,  on  sccouni  v\  Oi«  tialf-i^vagv  Arsbal' 
WtWMii  AlruTC  and  the  rtrrf. 
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of  the  oldest  captains  in  the  West  India  trade  out  of  the  port  of 
London.  His  paternal  grandfather  held  a  situation  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Office,  Doctors'  Commons;  but  little  be)'ond  this  Is 
known  of  his  family.  In  his  childhood  and  in  early  youth,  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  a  thoughtfulness  and  a  closeness  of  applica- 
tion above  his  years.  The  chief  part  of  the  education  he  received 
was  at  an  academy  at  Hammersmith^  from  whence,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  the  situation  of  an  extra 
clerk  in  the  East  India  House.  Many  years  after  this,  he  thus 
writes  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  : 

'  The  deficiency  of  my  early  education  has  never  been  fully  supplied; 
and  I  have  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  necessity  which  withdrew  ma 
so  early  from  school.  I  had  hardly  been  two  years  at  a  boarding- 
school,  when  I  was  withdrawn,  and  forced  to  enter  on  the  busy  scenes 
of  public  life,  then  a  mere  boy.  My  leisure  hours,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  favourite  studies  ;  and  with  the  little  aid 
my  allowances  afforded,  I  contrived  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
French  language,  and  to  prosecute  inquiries  into  some  of  the  branches 
of  literature  and  science ;  this  was,  however,  in  stolen  moments, 
either  before  the  office  hours  in  the  morning,  or  after  them  in  the 
evening.  I  look  back  to  these  days  of  difficulty  and  appHcation  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure.  I  feel  that  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  ^^^th. 

'  This  statement  will  account  for  my  deficiencies  in  education :  all 
I  ever  presumed  to  consider  myself  was — a  lover  and  admirer  of  all 
that  I  could  reach  in  literature  and  science.  The  varied,  important, 
and  incessant  duties  of  my  public  life  have  always  deprived  me  of 
that  calm  and  retirement  which  1  have  desired,  and  to  which  alone  I 
look  as  the  ultimate  end  of  my  ambition  on  earth.  To  qualify  myself 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  state,  I  omit  no  opportunity.  The  high 
stations  which  I  have  held  have  enabled  me  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  pursuits  of  others  ;  and  if  I  have  any  merit,  it  has  rather  been  as 
the  patron  of  science,  than  in  any  other  capacity/ — pp.  2,  8. 

Chained  down  to  the  desk  at  the  aBove-mentioned  early  age, 
and  doomed,  as  it  then  appeared,  to  obscurity  and  drudgery — 
without  friends  to  aid  him,  and  witliouc  the  hope  of  promotion — 
the  natural  bias  of  his  mind,  and  the  talents  which  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  possessing,  had  but  little  scope.  His  attention  to 
the  dull  routine  of  copying  was,  however,  most  patient  and  uore- 
mitting  ;  he  worked  early  and  late,  and,  by  his  extra  labour^  earned 
a  small  addition  to  his  salary.  His  parents  were  in  difficulties,  and 
all  his  little  gains  were  carried  home  for  their  relief.  *  His  affection 
to  his  mother,'  says  Lady  Raffles,  *  was  always  one  of  the  strongest 
feelings  of  his  heart.  At  this  time,  with  that  self-denying  devo- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  others,  which  was  his  distinguishing 
quality  through  life,  he  deprived  himself  of  every  indulgeace,  that 
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he  might  devote  to  her  his  hard-earned  pittance;  and  in  after 
davs  of  cuniparniivc  affluence,  he  delighted  in  surrounding  licr^J 
with  every  comfort/  " 

His  youth  appt-ars  to  have  been  strongly  characterized  by  inno- 
cence and   simplicity.     Lady  UaOlcs  observes,  that — 
*  as  a  8clioot-boy,  his  fi^arden  was  his  delight :  to  this  was  added  a  love 
of  animals  which  was  perhaps  UflMuaUed.     It  has  been  ohserved,  that    J 
h  is  one  of  the  characteristic  praf^rties  of  a  great  miod,  that  it  can    I 
contract  as  well  as  dilate  itself ;  and  the  mind  which  cannot  do  both,    I 
is  not  great  in  its  full  extent:  this  observation  was  furcibly  realised    I 
in  him  ;  he  spent  hours  in  fondling  and  dumc»ticating  those  objects  of  I 
Lis  care  and  attention.    He  entered  with  the  most  child-like  simplicity    I 
into  occupations  and  pleasures  wliich   many  would  consider  beneath    I 
their  notice.     A  mountain  scene  would  bring  tears  into  his  eyes;  a    I 
flower  would  call  forth  a  burst  of  favourite  poetrj*;  it  was  perliaps   I 
peculiar  to  himself  to  be  able  to  remark,  on  his  last  return  to  England,  ■ 
that  be  had  never  seen  a  horse-race,  never  fired  a  gnn.' — p.  4.  ■ 

^Ir.  Uafiles  |K>ssessed  through  life  an  extraordinary  facilityll 
of  accjuiring  languages,  and  llic  '  further  Kast  *  affordt:d  him]  I 
abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  talent.  His  studies  at)  I 
hnnip  were  desultory  ;  but  he  was  always  acquiring  something  I 
which  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  retaining  in  lus  memory.  I 
His  abilities  were  taken  notice  of  in  the  ofHce,  and  mentioned  I 
to  those  who  had  the  power  to  reward  them;  and,  on  a  va-  I 
cancy  occurring,  he  was  put  upon  the  establishment,  over  the  I 
heads  of  several  others.  In  I80j,  the  Court  of  Directors  delcr-  I 
mined  to  form  an  establishment  on  IVnansc,  or  Frince  of  Wales's  I 
Island.  India  was  the  field  for  which  the  ambition  of  Uafiles  I 
most  panted  ;  and  Mr.  Uanisay,  the  secretary,  aware  of  his  pccu-  I 
liar  fitness  for  that  splicie,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  I 
that  excellent ^nan,  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  who  gave  him  tlie  I 
appointnu-nl  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  new  government,  and  ever  I 
aftirrwurds  watched  his  progress  with  an  almost  paternal  interest.     I 

In  September,  I80i,  5lr.  Raffles  arrived  at  Fenang.  The  I 
progrchs  he  hud  made  in  the  Malay  language,  on  the  passage,  I 
gave  him  un  immediate  and  decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  I 
establishment.  Hy  intense  application,  he  speedily  acnuired  n  1 
general  knowledge  of  the  history,  government,  and  local  niterest»-fl 
of  tite  n(*ighl.HJuring  slates  and  islands.  *  He  conversed,'  says^ 
Captain  Tmvers,  •  freely  with  the  natives,  who  were  constaiitl^v 
\'isiting  Fenang,  many  of  whom  uere  found  to  be  sensible.  intoUfl 
ligcnt  men,  und  greally  pleased  to  tind  a  person  holding  Mr.<l 
Itaffli'if's  situation,  able  and  anxious  to  convrrse  with  them  in  9 
iheirown  language/  On  the  elevation,  in  I806,  of  Mr.  Fcarson  1 
to  the  council,  he  was  appointed  secretary  ;  and,  about  the  same  I 
time,  registrar  to  the  new  court  of  judicature.     But  the  fati^,ue  ' 
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and  responsibility  of  organizing  a  new  goveroment,  in  a  climate 
which,  in  a  very  short  period,  proved  fatal  to  two  governors,  the 
whole  of  the  council,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers,  brought  op 
^n  alarming  illness,  which  made  it  advisable  he  should  proceed  to 
Malacca  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Here  he  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing,  and  mingling  with,  the  varied  populatioD 
congregated  from  all  parts  of  th^Bphipelago,  and  from  the  more 
jdistant  countries  of  Asia — frooflRva,  Amboyna,  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  Borneo,  Papua,  China,  Cocfain-China,  8cc. ;  and  the 
knowledge  he  obtained  from  these  strangers  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  several  resources,  of  their  trade,  their  customs, 
manners,  and  feelings,  became  of  infinite  service  to  him  in  the 
high  and  responsible  situations  he  was  shortly  destined  to  fill. 

Happy  for  Malacca  that  this  visit  was  made  !  Orders  bad 
been  issued  for  demolishing  the  fortifications,  and  destroying  the 
public  buildings,  with  the  view  of  deterring  Europeans  from  esta- 
blishing themselves  there,  and  of  transferring  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation to  Penang.  This  Dutch  kind  of  policy  accorded  so  ill 
with  Raffles's  feeling,  that  he  made  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
so  cruel  a  proceeding.  He  represented  that  the  population  far 
exceeded  twenty  thousand  souls — Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  their 
half-caste,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Javanese,  &.c. ;  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  were  born  in  Malacca,  where  their  families  had  been 
settled  for  centuries.  Here  they  felt  they  were  at  home ;  their 
peculiarities  were  attended  to,  their  rank  respected,  and  their 
wants  supplied.  Many  were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  attached 
to  those  who  were  so:  their  gardens  produced  pepper,  vegetables, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance ;  and  from  these  and  tlie 
fisheries  they  derived  comfort  and  independence.  That  they  were 
strongly  bound  to  the  soil  was  proved  by  their  not  accepting  the 
oflers  made  of  a  free  passage  to  Penang,  in  one  single  instance* 
On  these  representations,  the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  the 
government  thus  escaped  a  heavy  and  needless  load  of  obloquy  and 
indignation. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Penang,  Mr.  Raffles  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  that  extraordinary  >oung  man,  the  late  Dr. 
Leyden,  on  whose  return  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  established 
in  the  household  of  Lord  Minto,  a  correspondence  ensued  on 
Malayan  language  and  literature,  and  other  subjects  connected 
witli  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  letters  of  Rames  were  shown 
to  the  Governor-General,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
talent  and  intelligence  they  displayed,  that  he  commisskODed 
Leyden  to  say  to  his  friend,  that  he  should  be  gratified  in  ceceii^ 
mg  directly  from  himself  any  communications  respecting  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.      This  led  to  a  regular  ccure- 
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spomlence  ;  and  so  satisfied  was  his  lonlshlp  of  the  superior  know- 
leilge  possessed  by  Hufiles,  ilial  he  hinted  at  placing  ikiin  in  t)ie 
government  of  tlie  Moluccas,  which,  in  the  year  JBIO.  had  fallea 
into  our  hands.  This  auggeation  drleriuioed  Mr.  Raffles  to  pro- 
ceed lo  Calcutta,  where  he  was  received  with  great  kludness  and 
markeil  attention  hy  Lord  Minto,  who,  from  this  moment,  ap- 
pears to  ha%'e  reposed  in  him  the  most  unreser\'ed  confidence. 
About  tins  time,  Uie  annt  \  itMto  of  llollaud  to  France  had  placed 
at  die  disposal  of  Buonaparte  all  the  valuable  and  extensive  po^ 
sessiions  of  the  Dutch  in  ilie  eastern  seas,  of  which  Java  was 
the  great  central  point,  and  from  which  operations  were  likely 
to  be  most  succcs!$futly  directed  against  the  political  ascendancy 
and  lite  commercial  intere*«ts  of  iMigland.  *  I  at  once,'  says 
Ha^le.s,  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  'drew  bis  lordship's  attention  to 
Java,  bv  observing^  that  there  were  other  islands  worthy  of  hia 
considcintioD  besides  the  Moluccas — Java,  fur  instance.  Oa 
tlie  mcntiuu  of  Java,  his  lordship  cast  a  look  of  such  ucrulinyy 
anticipation,  and  kindness  n]>on  rae,  aa  I  shall  never  forget. 
*'  Yes^"  said  he,  "  Java  is  an  interesting  island :  I  shall  be 
happy  lo  receive  any  information  you  can  give  me  concerning' 
it.'* '  This  was  quite  enough, — die  information  had  already 
bcTcn  collected, — and  the  result  wan,  his  lordship's  determiimtion 
to  undertake,  wiUiout  delay,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
reduction  of  Java  and  Us  dependencies.  Mr.  Raffles  was  do- 
spatclud,  forthwtdiy  In  Malacca,  ni  the  capacity  of  agent  to  the 
Oovcnior-General.  Here  he  was  instiucted  to  prepare  the  n»»! 
cessury  arrungements  ;  to  open  coninmnications  wiili  die  several* 
native  chieftains  of  the  archipelago,  with  the  view  of  obtaininr;^ 
information  as  to  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  ;  and^ 
to  facditate  the  eiteiMiion  of  the   Uriliah  intluence  in  the  eastern^ 
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iln  the  Ddi  of  May,   Lord  Minto  arrived  at   Malacca,  when 
Mr.  Ualilaa  put  intti  his  liands  a  minute  of  all  the  information  he' 
had  r<»Uected,  and  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most   wonderfuj 
•specimens  of  what  a.i.Mduily,  rnrrgy.  a»'d  tnlenl  are  capable  ofi 
accomplishing.      It  occupioi  nearly  sixty  piigcs  of  the  '  Memoir/"^ 
is   full  of  information   respecting   every  purl  of  the   nrchipelagt^ 
and   takes  a   most  statesinatdike   view  of  the  whole  subject.     A 
difliculiy  hud   been   started  as  to  the  choice  of  a  passage  for 
expeilition  among  die  islands  and  through  the  narrow  straits.   Thi 
alternative  of  two  routes  presented  itself:  the  direct  route  aluog^] 
the   ftouUi-west  coa^t  of  TJorueo,  which   was  represented  as  veiyf 
ddVicult  and  uncertain,  if  not  altogether  impracticable;   die  otlier 
round  the  north  and  r.tst  coaat&  of  Borneo,  and  through  the  slraili 
of  Macatwar,  which,  though  considered  practicable,  w«s  atated  tm 
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be  imminently  dangerous,  as  well  as  tedious.  But  Raffles  had 
solved  the  problem ;  he  had  sent  a  vessel  to  examine  tlie  supposed 
difliculties;  and  to  perform  the  passage ;  he,  therefore,  stated 
boldly,  that  '  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the 
success  which  would  attend  the  expedition,  if  the  route  be  pointed 
out  should  be  followed.'  The  naval  authorities  were  all  opposed 
.to  the  attempt  of  a  new  padsadjJBt^  so  many  transports ;  but 
Lord  Minto,  in  full  coutidencevPne  judgment  of  Raffles,  em- 
barked with  him  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Modeste,  commanded  by 
his  own  son ;  and,  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  quitting  Malacca, 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ninety  sail,  was  in  sight  of 
Batavia,  without  accident  to  a  single  vessel.  Lord  Minto  ob- 
serves— *  If  I  bad  yielded  to  the  predicted  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  the  expedition  must  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present 
year.' 

The  result  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  On  the  reduction 
,of  this  grand  island,  or»  as  Lord  Minto  announces  it  to  the  autho- 
.rities  at  home,  '  an  empire,  which,  for  two  centuries,  had  contri- 
;buted  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  one  of 
,the  principal  ■  and  most  respected  states  in  Europe,' — its  go- 
vernment though  partly  pledged  to  another,  Lord  Minto  de- 
clared '  he  could  not  conscientiously  withhold  Irom  him  who 
had  won  it  ;*  and  therefore,  *  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
■vices  he  had  rendered,  and  in  consideration  of  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  office,'  his  lordship  performed  a  noble  act  of  justice, 
equally  honourable  to  the  giver  and  receiver,  by  immediately  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Raffles  to  the  situation,  under  the  title  of '  Lieute- 
nant-Governor of  Java  and  its  Dependencies.' 

Lady  Raffles  observes, — 

*  An  event  occurred  at  this  time  to  interrupt  the  satisfaction,  and 
humble  the  heart  that  might  have  been  too  much  elated  at  the  suc- 
cess which  had  crowned  the  expedition.  Dr.  Leyden  was  seized  with 
a  fever  a  few  days  after  he  reached  those  shores,  on  whi^h  he  hoped 
to  slake  his  ardent  thirst  for  knotdedge^  and  expired  In  the  arms  of  his 
friend.  This  loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  Mr.  Raffles,  who  had  antici- 
pated tlie  happiness  of  having,  as  an  inmate  of  his  family,  one  with 
whom  he  could  take  counsel  both  in  public  and  private  ;  whose  judgment 
would  aid,  whose  aflFection  would  cheer,  and  whose  society  would 
brighten  the  care  and  troubles  of  the  responsible  situation  he  was 
about  to  undertake.* — p.  97. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  young  extra  clerk  of  the  India 
house  in  his  capacity  of  governor  over.some  ^\e  or  six  millions 
of  people.  His  first  care  was,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon.  For  this  purpose, 
he  sent  English  residents  to  the  native  courts,  to  institute  statis- 
tical inquiries  in  every  district ;  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of 
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the  whole  island ;  to  obtain  detailed  information  of  the  lands 
attached  to  each  villai;e,  and  the  tenure  by  which  tliev  were  held; 
to  discontinue  many  expensive  and  useless  estabhslunents  ;  to 
reform  the  departments  of  revenue,  commerce,  and  judicature ; 
and,  in  short,  to  collect  such  a  body  of  materials  as  might  enable 
him  to  carry  into  eDect  that  tlioruugh  change  of  a  vicious  svstemi 
which  he  considered  indispc|Mble,  no  less  for  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  Urilish  govcrniMh,  than  forilie  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  island  itself.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  Mr.  Raffles,  that,  iti  totally  subverting  the  ei>lablish- 
ments,  by  means  of  the  very  persons  who  had  fattened  on  the 
abuses  which  beset  them  all,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  no  per- 
sonal animosities.  So  judiciously,  indeed,  was  the  change  intro- 
duced, that  not  a  single  individual,  high  or  low,  felt  aggrieved 
by  it;  the  native  population — chiefs,  subordinates,  and  people — 
with  one  accord  hailed  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  boon  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Briti»h  philanthropy  ,*  and  entered  on  tiie 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages  with  contidence  and  increased  in- 
dustry. *  His  mild,  conciliatory,  and  unassuming  manners,*  says 
Captain  Travers,  '  obtained  for  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Dutch  ;  whilst  llie  natives,  who  had  been  ted  to 
form  ihc  highest  possible  opinion  of  his  character,  looked  with 
anxious  liope  for  that  amelioration  in  their  condition  which  they 
afterwards  experienced,  and  which  will  make  his  memory  adored 
on  die  island  of  Java  for  ages  to  come.'  We  will  go  further,  and 
say,  that  so  oppressive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical  has  the  conduct  oC 
the  Dutch  been  towards  the  Javanese,  since  the  restoration  of  the 
island,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  hostilities  should  unfortu- 
nately be  resorted  to  against  thai  nation,  the  first  English  man-of- 
war  that  shows  her  colours  before  Batavia  or  Suriba\a,  will  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  tlie  nativt-s  to  drive  out  tlieir 
oppre»sor8. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  British  government  succeeded 
to  Java  at  a  monirnt  of  the  greatest  public  distress,  when  th&* 
Dutch  had  been  unable  to  pay  even  their  lowest  establisfmients, 
Mhcn  the  funds  of  the  public  ch:irities  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  neci-'ssities  <if  the  state,  and  tlie  finances  of  llie  colony  were  in 
a  condition  of  bankruptcy.  A  depreciated  paper  currency  inun- 
dated the  whole  island.  The  revenues  were  paid  in  this  pa|>er 
tliatconid  not  be  re-issued.  There  was  therefore  no  option  left 
but  to  withdraw  thi^  paper  from  circulation.  an<l  the  only  means 
of  doiug  so  was  by  ihr  sale  of  the  public  hinds,  whicli  Lord  Minto 
approved  of,  as  an  ahle  rrijrtiimt  in  a  case  of  great  emergetiaj  • 
tbougli  llie  direclois  of  the  I'Ji^t  India  Company  thought  lit  lo 
disapprove  it.  'I'he  change  of  systeni  was^  however,  universally 
felt  aji  a  blessing  by  the  people  of  Java.  *"\V 
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•  *•  If  1  look  forward,"  obx^rvw  Mr.  Raffles,  "  to  its  effects  m 
it  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  iinpruvemedi 
of  the  coimtrj't  antl  the  consequent  increase  of  the  public  rpvenufli| 
the  result  is  incalcuUible.  Let  the  prest'nt  wretched  state  of  tU 
Dutch  metropolis  of  the  East  be  contracted  with  the  6uunshin| 
state  of  the  British  cittablUhnients,  wherever  ttiey  have  been  fornMfl 
and  it  will  Hpeak  a  volume  in  fauui:  of  tlie  chatige.  De5olutiafl 
and  ruin  would  seem  to  have  tracjj^Bthe  »teps  of  the  Dutch  powa 
wherever  it  has  extended  ;  individufiT  prosperity  and  national  rickoi 
have  accumulated  under  the  English.  The  principles  of  their  %ci 
vernnients  are  radically  different,  and  with  such  experience  b«fod 
OS,  tan  it  be  a  question  on  which  side  we  shall  re!y  ?  j 

**  nie  mass  of  the  jiopulation,  snatched  as  they  are,  at  a  favourabfl 
moment,  from  the  destructive  grasp  of  Mahomedan  despotism  and  ial 
4sfi&ite  exaction,  and  established  in  the  jKissession  of  property*,  to  M 
W0ferrd  by  impartial  justice,  administered  to  thorn  in  a  simple  and 
prnm]it  mwlc,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  iDstimtionil 
afford  a  wide  scope  to  the  philosopher  ai  well  as  to  the  statt^unaq 
A  itew  people,  still  advancing  in  civilization  even  under  the  formed 
restraints^  with  what  accelerated  prepress  will  the)'  nut  proceed,  whofl 
their  natural  energies  have  fair  ])lay  1"  ' — pp.  230,  d;21.  i 

"Flio  measures  which  Mr.  Raffles  carried  into  effect  were,  em 
tensive  revenue  and  judicial  arrangomcnls ;  refoi-nis  of  the  courts  d 
justice,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mayisliacy ;  the  institution  of  tri^ 
by  jury,  and  of  laws  for  the  obolitiou  of  slavery  ;  tlie  prosecution  d 
stulisticat  surveys,  by  a  conniiittce ;  the  estahlishknent  of  a  BetiM 
voleiil  Society,  and  of  schools  for  the  natives  ; — the  revival  of  tU 
Batavian  Society,  ami  the  holding  out  of  great  encoura»etueuc  m 
researches  Rud  niaking  collections  of  natural  bistr>^^^  lUtt  thfl 
which  raised  the  condition  of  the  j;reat  agricultural  |inpulatioM 
was  the  abolition  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce,  and  cottfenium 
the  privilege  of  bringing  it  to  a  free  and  oj>en  market.  Wy  ihesS 
judicious  measures,  die  revenue,  *  which  at  no  time  under  thn 
Dutch  exceeded  four  millions  of  rupees,  ^vas  not  Ins,  tn  ihd 
year  he  left  it,  than  thirty  millions.*  Mr.  Raffles  apjiears,  frod 
tJio  first  moment,  to  have  been  anxious  to  abolish  lh;il  dreadftil 
scourge,  slavery,  throughout  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  be  hsd 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  leading  inhabitants  expressed  thdl 
concurrence  in  his  views;  but  the  Bengal  authoniies  reftt»«J 
their  sanction,  under  the  plea  of  its  not  being  known  whether  ihm 
government  was  pennanently  to  be  administered  by  the  kittgr  «■■ 
by  the  company.  V\  ben  it  was  proposeil  that  all  the  slaves  od 
the  island  sliould  I>e  registered,  a  native  chief,  the  Penainbahnn  ol 
Huniunnp,  proudly  <leclarcd,  *  1  will  not  register  my  slaves  ;  hif 
therto  ihty  have-  been  kept  siuh^  because  it  was  the  cust^mi,  anS 
the   Dutch  liked  to  be  attended  by  slaves,  when  we  visited  rh«' 
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palace  ;  but  as  thai  is  not  the  case  with  the  Englisli,  tJiey  sball  cease 
to  be  slaves  ;  for  lon>(  have  I  felt  &hame^  and  \\\y  blood  has  nin  cold 
when  [  retlected  on  uhat  I  once  saw  at  I«alaviu  and  Samarang, 
where  human  beings  were  exposed  fur  public  sale»  placed  on  a 
table,  and  examined  tike  .shetp  and  oxen/  When  Kafllcs  men- 
tioned this  noble  trait  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  his  first  return  to 
England,  he  uas  commissioUid  to  carr^-  out  a  seal,  to  be  pie- 
iitcd  to  this  chief,  as  an  MBnowledgment  of  his  liberal  act; 
and  ilie  latter,  in  return,  requested  Mr.  Wilberforce's  acceptance 
of  a  iiandsouie  crces. 

The  blessiugs  \\hich  Mr,  Raffles  had  conferred  on  tlie  inhabi- 
teiUii  of  Java  were  not  attained  without  dilEculties,  and  the  occa- 
lai  occurrence  of  events  of  a  disag;ieeable  nature.  Tbe  public 
irauquillit  V  was  speedily  disturbed  by  some  of  the  native  fH)vvcr»  of 
Java,  particularly  tlie  Sultau  of  Djojocarta,  who  vnmly  imagined 
be  could  succeed  in  driving  the  Europeans  from  the  island  ;  but 
Ruffles  was  aware  of  the  confederacy  lie  was  endeavouring  to 
ectablish;  and  by  a  force,  under  Colonel  Gillespie,  crushtnl  tlic 
wlioleofthe  malcontents  in  detail.  The  proceedmgs  of  the  sultan 
of  Pakmbaugf  a  dependency  Hituated  iu  the  i.^laud  of  Sumatra^ 
next  required  his  prompt  attention.  A  commission  being  ?ieut  to 
lliis  bullan,  to  have  liie  right  of  British  dominion  acknowIed,:;L'd,  lie 
uot  only  dLv<laiiifuIly  refused  to  hear  of  such  a  claim,  but  t'ormed 
tiie  diabolical  plan  of  nmrdering  the  commissioners,  and  all  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Such  atrocities  determined  Mr. 
Uaffles  to  take  muikeiiiate  and  decisive  measures  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  Colonel  Gillespie  was  sent,  with  a  comruandin;^  force; 
but  bad  weatlier,  and  the  currents  of  the  river,  relartied  hiH  prugress. 
As  lie  prori'cdrd,  intelligence  was  brought  tliat  the  sultan  had  tied, 
— that  confusion,  plunder,  and  murder  prevailed,  not  only  withia 
tlie  interior  of  the  fort  and  palace,  but  m  many  parts  of  the  city  ; 

id  tljal  n  massacre,  by  the  sultan's  adherents,  was  meditated  the 
ven,'  next  night,  on  the  wealthy  Chinese  and  other  inhabitants, 
who&e  property  was  to  become  the  prize  of  the  assassins.  Gilles- 
pie, on  hearing  this,  proceeded,  with  the  Arab  chief  who  had 
brought  the  intelligence,  in  his  cnni>e,  accompanied  only  by  Capt. 

leares  and  a  Spuni.'ih  geulleman ;  in  it  and  another  small  canoe 
mere  distributed  seven  grenadiers  of  the  b\i\\%  regiment,  and  they 
were  fulloued  by  two  men  of  war's  boats. 

*  Th«  canoes,  in  one  of  which  tlio  colonel  was,  had  gained  much  on 
oth«^  two  boots,  and  were  now  completely  oat  of  Kight»  when  the 
r  '  :i  signal-gnn,  Hrcd  by  the  enemy,  not  a  little  alarmrd  themt 

:i  .t.i«d  the  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  the  more  wo^  aa 

e>rey  liiing  anmad  tended  to  excite  ^unpicion  of  some  treachaioai 
d«<Mf n  be4Bf  ivafUation.     A  (h-eadful  yell,  and  shrieking  ia  ali^firec- 
I  tions, 
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tionii,    was   Ti«it   beard,   a»d  lifchta  and  conflagmtioin   -wtf 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  tract  of  {topuUUoo,  mHA 
stretched  along  both  banks  of  the  rivt'r  for  upwards  of  vovrn 
By  the  redoubled  exertions  of  the  rre^vs,  the  boat**   in   the   rear 
soon  brought  up  tu  the  Hup{Hjrt  uf  the  little  band,  and   thua 
formed  in  time  an  ini]K)rtant  junction. 

*  To  paiut  the  horrors  of  tlic  scei^  tliat  presented  Itself  in 
true  colours,  or  tu  attempt  an  exprtfriHb  of  the  sen^atiuiis  it  wa> 
culated  to  excite,  would  be  a  diffictlff'task  ;  and  the  undauot«<i 
which  gained  the  possession  of  the  fort,  the  p.xlace,  and  its  ba 
may  be  credited,  when  the  name  of  the  leader  is  recoUectcd.  l^m 
xnayed  in  the  face  of  numerous  bo<Ues  of  armed  men,  Colonel  Gili 
1>oldIy  stepped  on  shore,  at  eight  o'clot-k  at  night,  and  with  those 
had  accompanied  him  in  the  canoe,  and  the  seven  ^rnadu-n,  hm 
marched,  with  a  hrm  step,  through  a  multitude  of  Arabs  and  trra- 
chcrous  Malays,  who^e  missile  weapons,  rtee}>ed  in  pobon,  glinncerwl 
by  the  light  of  torches. 

*■  Huge  battlements,  with  immense  gates,  leading  from  one  area 
another,  presented  the  frightful  spectacle  of  human  blood  still  tvvki 
and  flowing  on  the  pavement.     The  massive  gatea   cloaed  npoa  t 
rear,  and  the  blood-stained  court-yards  through  which  the  party 
conducted,  appeared  an  if  they  were  the  pasi-age  to  a  slan^Titer-ho 

*  A  Malay,   who  had  pressed  through   the  crowd,  ji;  1 
colonel,  and  was   walking  by  his  side,  when  a  large   ;          -  ([ 
knife  was  secretly  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  his  couotTTZueu. 
was  a  dark  stormy  night,  and  a  ray  of  lightning,  at  t5e  Tery  initant 
when  the  man  was  })ushing  the  knife  up  his  long  looie  iliMTe  to  con- 
ceal it,  discovered  the  weapon.     The  colonel's  eye  caqgtkt  iSc  object 
and  instantly  turning  round,  he  had  the  fellow  seized,  totally  regard 
Jess  of  the   crowd:  thus  fortunately  frustrating,  by  hb  fimiatia, 
murderous  design.    The  weapon  was  found  as  described;  bat  ih* 
contrived  to  steal  away  in  the  crowd,  and  escaped, 

*  The  palace  exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  d«VftaNklkio  and 
cnielty.  Murder  had  been  succeeded  by  rapine  ;  and  while  lb«  place 
was  completely  ransacked,  the  pavements  and  fltxirs  were  cloCttd  wtth 
blood.  In  every  direction,  spectacles  of  woe  caught  the  nghl,  and 
were  rendered  peculiarly  awful  by  the  glare  of  the  aurronndinr 
flagration,  accompanied  by  ^n\id  flashes  of  lightning,  and  load 
of  thunder. 

*  The  flames,  which  continued  to  spread  destruction,  notwiUiataiMl* 
ing  the  rain  that  jjoured  down  in  torrentt,  had  reached  tiie  ooCtr 
buildings  of  the  palace,  and  threatened  the  pnrt  where  l)ie  tvha^^ 
with  his  party,  httd  taken  up  tlu*ir  temporary  at»ode.  The  ccackii^ 
of  bambou!).  resembling  the  discharge  of  mui^ketry ;  the  UnaMbc  ia 
of  burning  njof^j  with  u  tremendou.s  cra^h  ;  the  nvar  approttcb  oCtba 
fire,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  hostile  ntuUitude  and  oaaaaaina;  aho* 
getber  gave  to  their  situation  a  moct  appalling  prospect. 

*  The  little  band,  coii>i;itiijg  only  ul  scvcuCvcu  Bnti>h  gmiudWrt, 
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with  the  officers  naval  and  military  already  mentioned,  and  a  few  sea- 
men heloni^ingr  to  the  gig  and  harge,  had  to  secure  iK)s»es8ion  of  iho  . 
fort,  and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  in  the  determined  resolution  of  | 
selling  their  lives  dearly,  should  any  attack  he  made  before  the  arrival  | 
of  reinforcements.  Having  carefully  reconnoitred,  by  the  light  of  | 
torches,  the  interior  of  the  palace  court,  and  ordered  all  the  entrances,  1 
except  one,  to  he  shut  and  narricadoed.  Colonel  Gillespie  statione'i  the 
grenadiers  at  the  principal  entrance,  and  the  strictest  guard  was  kept  i 
up.  Soon  after  midnight*  they  had  the  sntipfaction  of  hailing  the  j 
welcome  arri^*al  of  Major  Trench,  with  about  sixty  men  of  the  89th  i 
reginient ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  ordered  advance,  under  1 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Leod,  joined  the  little  garrison  early  the  next  I 
morning.  I 

*  Thus  an  act  of  daring  enterprise,  conceived  with  judgment  and  I 
executed  with  intrepidity,  gained  possession  of  the  fort  and  Iratterierf  j 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  without  ths  I 
loss  of  a  man.  This  formidable  position  could  not  have  been  carried  | 
under  any  other  circumstances  of  attack,  hut  by  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives,  and  by  hazarding  altogether  the  safety  of  the  little  armament/ — 
p.  116—118.  .  I 

Alluding  to  the  previous  massacre.  Colonel  Gillespie  observes,  | 
in  his  report  to  the  Liculonant-Govcrnor,  that  *  the  unwary  anil  I 
contiding  Dutchmen,  unsuspicious  of  evil  intentions,  were  speedily  j 
surrounded,  without  the  hope  of  escape ;  the  guns  were  all  seized 
by  parties  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  unfortunate  garrison  were  I 
dragged  to  a  scene  of  cold-blooded  cruelty,  which  can  never  be  i 
contemplated  but  with  sentiments  of  horror  and  abhorrence.*  | 

*  There  was  one  European  woman  among  the  unhappy  \TCtims  thus  i 
sacrificed  by  the  sultan.  She  ^vas  embarked  on  the  boats,  and  after  I 
suffering  every  violence  and  pollution  her  abandoned  murderers  were  j 
capable  of  oflfering  her,  she  was  inhumanly  butchered,  and  thrown  into  1 
the  river,  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  The  remaining  women  were 
sent  as  slaves  up  the  country,  and  the  relation  of  distress,  star\'<iiion,  j 
and  misery  they  encountered  in  their  bondage,  is  calculated  to  excite,  j 
such  sentimeuta  of  horror  and  indignation  against  the  whole  race,  j 
that  at  times  I  can  with  difficulty  hold  intercourse  with  people  olliedf  1 
to  such  monsters  of  barbarity.  There  was  no  punishment  too  severe, 
no  persecution  too  considerable,  no  degradation  too  humiliating  for  J 
these  unhappy  women.  The  Resident's  wife  was  pregnant  at  the  time  I 
of  her  seizure,  and  although  I  should  consider  few  men  capable  of  | 
refu6ing  ]>ity  and  assistance  to  women  thus  situated,  they  were  un*  J 
mindful  of  her  claims  to  compassion,  and  they  left  her  in  the  jungle^  j 
without  nourishment,  support,  or  shelter.' — pp.  120,  181.  A 

On  deposing  the  monster  who  liad  fled,  the  brother  was  placed! 
on  the  thrcmc,  to  the  great  joy  and  suti»faction  of  die  people.  1 
Yet,  iurrrdibic  as  it  may  seem,  the  Jiutch  had  no  siwmcr  resumed  ] 
p09se»sion  of  Batavia,.  than  they  rejected  our  treaty  made  with- 
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the  new  Sultan,  commenced  machinations  i^ainsthimy  seized  and 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Batavia,  recalled  the  old  villain  who  had 
so  inhumanly  butchered  their  own  countrymen,  and  replaced 
bim  on  the  throne,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  !  But  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  east  was  marked  with  the  deepest  ingratitude  to  this  countiy, 
from  the  moment  their  possession!  in  the  archipelago  were  restored 
to  them.  Whether  it  was  from  ignorance,  or  a  superabuodaoce  oC 
generosity  on  the  part  of  England,  or  for  their  services  iu  the  last 
war,  which  were  uo  other,  that  we  are  aware  of,  than  drawling 
out  '  Oranjie  boven '  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  we  not  only 
showered  upon  them  those  teriitories  which  they  once  held^  but 
allowed  them  to  usurp  others  they  had  uo  right  to — it  were  uselass 
now  to  inquire.     On  this  point  Mr.  Raffles  says, 

*  The  instructions  to  Lord  Minto,  which  authorized  the  conquest, 
directed,  that  after  dismantling  the  fortifications,  the  country  should 
be  given  up  in  independence  to  the  native  chiefs.  Holland  at  that 
time  did  not  exist  as  a  nation,  and  the  prospect  of  transferring  Java 
to  France  was  not  to  be  contemplated.  The  humane  and  benerolent 
mind  of  Lord  Minto  revolted  at  the  idea  of  suddenly  tiuufeningback 
to  the  natives  a  colony  which  bad  been  in  possession  of  the  Bnro* 
pean  authority  for  two  centuries.  If  such  a  policy  were  to  be  pw-* 
sued,  he  conceived  that  it  ought  to  be  gradual ;  uid  while  he  took, 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  suspending,  pending  the  reference 
to  Europe,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  done  so,  and  publicly  to  assure  the 
natives  that  they  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  allowed  everv  degree  of 
rational  liberty  and  independence  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
provisional  government  he  had  established.  On  this  princip/e  was 
my  government  regulated ;  and  you  may  judge  with  what  surprise 
we  received  a  copy  of  the  convention  for  the  unconditional  transferof 
the  country  to  the  Dutch,  ay  the  Jirsi  and  only  communication  from 
Europe.  The  Dutch  no  sooner  obtained  possession,  than  it  became  an 
object  with  them  to  lower  the  character  of  the  British  provisional 
administration,  to  displace  those  in  whom  we  had  confidence,  and  to 
obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  recollection  of  our  rule.  Of  this  I  do 
not  complain ;  if  our  ministers,  in  the  zenith  of  their  magnanimity,, 
chose  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  five  millions  of  people,  and  to  cast 
l3iem  aside  without  notice  or  remembrance,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  to  he 
expected  from  the  Dutch  that  they  should  be  very  nice.  Gratitude 
is  not  among  the  list  of  national  virtues  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  inconsistent 
with  them  ;  at  least  it  is  at  variance  with  national  pride  and  vanity. 
I  am  willing  to  leave  the  Dutch  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  im- 
provements they  are  inclined  to  make  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas ;  to 
give  them  the  full  advantage  of  all  they  can  fairly  claim,  and  to  pat 
up  patiently  with  all  the  ingratitude,  rivalry,  and  even  hostility,  tfait 
i»  naturally  to  be  expecfced  ;  but  I  vk»h  them,  to  be  confiaed  to  tb«ir 
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proper  ground.  I  wish  them  to  leave  na  in  po99esnon  of  the  advan- 
tagea  of  that  trade  which  we  enjoyed  in  the  rear  1803,  previous  Cq»  J 
thfi  la$>t  war.  Not  satisfied,  howeTpr,  with  the  possession  of  thoso 
places  which,  at  that  date,  were  occupied  hy  the  Buropean  power,  w«f' 
&nd  them  graspiug  at  the  soverei^^uty  of  the  whole  of  the  Archipt^ 
la^,  taldiig  a  mean  adrantage  of  our  generosity  and  forbearance  r* 
*od«  profitiiig  by  the  reduction  of  our  uaval  establishment,  tliey  hard; 
sent  out  to  Batavia  a  forcB,  both  military  and  naval,  of  an  alircnin^^ 
exleiit.  The  European  troops  in  Ja\'a  alone  exceed  lO.OOi  men,  be-^ 
fides  what  are  at  the  Moluccas  and  other  oiit-statioiis.  A  large  c( 
lonial  army  is  raised  ;  while  a  navy,  consisting  at  present  of  one  ninety 
gun  ship,  one  seventy- four,  three  frigates,  eight  conxttes,  an:l  innu- 
nernble  sniallcr  vessels,  manned  with  npwaras  of  1,700  Kiiropean.%' 
Mffflces  terror  tfirough  all  the  adjacent  countries.* — pp,  390,  3!»1,  • 

The  instniclioiis  to  Lord  Minio,  which,  previously  to  the  c.ip- 
ttlfe.  he  cumniunicaled  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Raffles,  were,  •  the' 
expulsion  or  reduction  of  the  Dutch  power,  the  desimction  o\ 
their  fortifications,  the  disthbutinn  of  their  arms  and  stores  to  ttie* 
native!!,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  our  own  troop*!,'  Uut^' 
hia  Lordship  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  is  honour-*^ 
able  to  his  memory,  •  I  conclude,  however,  that  the  deslructival 
and  caluinilous  consequences  oi  this  plan  to  so  ancient  and  popu- 
lous an  Cnrt>peau  colony,  tfie  pn>perty  and  lives  of  which  niu.M 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  vindicti\"e  sway  of  the  Malay  [Java* 
tiese,  who  arc.  not  Malay]  chiefs,  if  traiisfErred  suddenly  and  dr^- 
fenceless  to  their  dominion,  have  not  been  fully  contemplated;' 
and  1  have  already  nlaled  my  reasons  for  considering  a  modi6ca«*^ 
tion  of  their  i)rtlers  as   indispensable.' 

L'njustittuble  it  certainly  would  have  been   to  pursue  this   Itnef' 
of  conduct,  oti  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  leave  the  F'timpLnu 
settlers  to  the  mercy  of  a  race  whom  they  had  injured  and  etas-' 
Derated  ;  but  we  cannot  but  consider  that,  instead  of  surrender- 
ing six  millions  of  people  to  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of  the  Dutch|l. 
after   giving   them   liberty   and  freedom   of  trade,   and   improved^ 
their  morals  and   couditiou,   we  sliould  have  better   served   the?^ 
interests  (tf  huuianity  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  removing. 
the    Dutch    populjliiHi   altogether,   or  such   as  might  ihoixtc   it^d 
defltruying  all  the  fortiticatioiis^  and  leaving   the  t&hiud   to  be  gi>n| 
vemeJ  by   the    mOive  princes,  than  by  surreudCTiug  it  to  a  puwenj 
Mrho  bad  not  tbe  acitvr  to  follow  up  tlie  system  that  had  been  prr»i 
to  work  so  w*U.     And  what  has  been  tlio  result .' — their  luin-ikf<i 
battle  shipS|  fri^utes,   uiid  corvettes,  with  their  ten  thousand  men 
httva   loi^  since   tlisappeaiTd,  and   many   thousands  more,   b<itl 
Eumpeawi  and  nntivcs,  have  been  swrpi  irrtm  the  foce  of  the  eurth«» 
To  Hollafwl,  we  raflpect,  tlie  gross  niisaianBgefnent  of  Java  haaij 

proved 
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proved  a  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  far  beyond  any  profit  she  can 
ever  hope  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  this  beautiful  island. 

Lord  Minto  had  foreseen  that  the  island  of  Java  was  likely 
to  be  given  up,  and,  anxious  to  secure  to  Mr.  Raffles  an  honour- 
able retreat,  appointed  him  provisionally  to  the  residency  of  Fort 
Marlborough,  in  Bencoolen,  if  Java  should  pass  into  other  hands^ 
notwithstanding  the  orders  he  had  received  to  place  a  civil  servant 
of  the  Bengal  establishment  in  that  office.  When  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  surrendering  the  island  to  the  Dutch  arrived,  Mr. 
Feudal!  was  appointed  to  make  the  transfer.  Mr.  Raffles, 
before  he  took  leave,  made  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  those 
for  whose  welfare  he  had  so  anxiously  laboured ;  but  this  was 
not  attended  to,  and  the  island  was  transferred  without  one 
stipulation  in  favour  of  the  natives.  The  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed afford  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  sinfulness  of  this  omis- 
sion, though  some  may  doubt  whether  any  conditions  would  have 
been  observed  by  persons  so  little  regardful  of  good  faith.  To  show 
the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
that  the  alienation  of  the  lands  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the 

Seople,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
fr.  Raffles  took  his  final  leave  of  Batavia.  When  it  became 
general  ly  known  that  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  hope  of  preserving  his  life,  the  European  and 
native  inhabitants  united  in  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  his 
departure,  and  in  acknowledging,  in  the  wannest  terms^  their 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them 
during  his  administration.  A  magnificent  service  of  plate  was 
given  to  him,  and  i 

*■  On  the  morning  of  his  emharkation,  the  Roads  of  Batavia 
were  filled  with  boats,  crowded  with  people  of  various  nations,  ail 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  within  their  power  to  one 
for  whom  tliey  entertained  the  most  lively  affection.  On  reaching 
the  vessel,  he  found  the  decks  filled  with  offerings  of  every  descrip- 
tion— fruits,  flowers,  poultry,  whatever  they  thought  would  promote 
his  comfort  on  the  voyage.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
which  took  place  when  the  order  was  given  to  weigh  the  anchor;  the 
people  felt  that  they  had  lost  the  greatest  friend  whom  Java  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  and  perhaps  they  anticipated,  as  too  near,  their  re-delivery  to 
the  Dutch  power,  and  the  consequently  too  probable  revival  of  the 
scenes  of  misgovernment,  from  which,  under  the  administratbn  of 
Mr.  Raffles,  they  had  been  relieved  for  five  years,  and  ought  to  have 
been  relieved  for  ever.' — p.  272. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Raffles  soon  discovered  that  mudi 
ignorance  prevailed,  where  it  ought  not^  as  to  the  value  of  Java  aod 
the  Dutch  possessions,  which  determined  him  to  write  the  histoiy 
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of  lliat   splendid  island,  a  work    full  of  information,   which  he 
completed,  with  liis  usual  rapidity,  in  a  few  months.      In  the  early  i 
part  of  1817,  he  nianied  Sophia,  daughter  of  T.  W\  Hull,  Esq.^j 
of  ihe  county  of  Down,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  the] 
editor  of  the  present  Memoir.     About  tliis  lime  he  was  presented] 
to  His  Majesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  and  received  the  honour  ofj 
knighthood.      During  the  (ifleen  months  he  remained  in  England, 
Sir  Stamford  Haflles,  by  his  afl'abic  manners  and  superior  intcl— J 
ligcnce,  maile  a  host  of  friends,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the] 
very  l>est  society  ;  among  others,   he  became  acquainted  with  the] 
late  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  wlio  honoured  him] 
\vilh  proofs  of  sincere  regard  ;  and  on  his  taking  leave,  on  relurningl 
to  India,  the  Princess  bestowed  on  hhu  a  ring,  as  a  mark  of  lieri 
esteem.    Itde^enes  to  be  mentioned,  us  an  instance  of  that  active 
benevolence  for  which  his  character  was  distinguished,  that,  before 
his  departure  for  his  new  govrnimcnt  of  I'ort  Marlborough,  Sir 
Stamford  resolved  to  proceed  to  Holland,  to  demand  an  audience 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  lay  before  him  some  representa-j 
tions  in  behalf  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  some  of  the 
Dutch  whom  he  conceived  to  have  claims  on  his  attention.     The 
king,  whose  personal   character  all  who  know  anything  of  it  must 
venerate,  received  him  with  marked  civility^  and  invited  him   to 
dine  with  him  ;  but  he  found,  that  though  the  loailing  ministers 
seemed   to  mean   well,  *  they  had   loo  great  a   hankering  after 
proiit,  and  immediate  profit,  for  any  liberal  system  to  thrive  under 
them/     The  king  himself  promised  tliat  the  new  system  should 
be  continued,  but  kings  are  not  always  permitted  to  make  guod 
Uieir  promises. 

In  October,  1817.  Sir  Stamford  with  his  family  embarked  for 
Sumatra,  the  Court  of  Directors  having  conferred  on  him  thei 
title  of  '  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Hencoolen.'  On  his  arrival  at] 
Benc(H)len,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Marsden :  1 

•  Tliia  is,  without  exception,  the  mo5t  wretched  place  I  ever  beheldlj 
1  cannut  convey  to  )-ou  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  niin  and  diliH 
pidnlion  which  surrounds  mc.  What  with  natural  impediments,  bad 
jrovernmenl,  and  the  awful  vinitations  of  Provndence  which  we  have 
recently  experienced,  in  repealed  earthquakes,  we  have  scarcely  a 
dwelling  in  which  to  lay  our  heads,  or  where\riihal  lo  satisfy  the 
cra\'inps  of  nature.  The  roads  are  imj>assable ;  the  highways  in  the 
town  overrun  with  rank  gra.^s;  the  guverament*house  a  den  of 
ravenoun  dogs  and  polecats.  The  natives  say  that  Bencoolen  is  now 
a  ti'tna  maii  (dead  land).  In  truth,  I  could  never  have  conceived  any 
thing  half  so  had.  We  will  try  and  make  it  better;  and  if  I  am  well 
ftupported  from  home,  the  west  coast  may  yet  be  turned  to  account. 
You  must,  however,  be  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the 
eniaDcipation  of  the  country  people  from  the  forced  cultivation  of 

pepper; 
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pepper ;  the  discontinuance  of  the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  fiums ; 
and  a  thousand  other  practices  equally  dugracefal  and  repugnant  to 
the  British  character  and  govermnent.  A  complete  and  thorough 
reform  is  indispensable,  and  reductions  must  be  inade  throughout.'— 
p.  293. 

To  this  miserable  establishment  be  found  from  two  to  three 
hundred  slaves  attached,  the  children  of  African  negroes  origi- 
nally purchased  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  he  was  assured 
they  were  much  happier  than  free  men.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  they  were  a  most  dissolute  and  depraved  set  of 
beings.  The  following  extract  is  from  his  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors : 

*  It  has  been  but  too  common  an  opinion,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  Ae 
authorities  which  sanction  it  are  most  respectable,  tiiat  the  li^ayaa 
character  is  too  despicable  to  be  entrusted  with  personal  freedom,  and 
that  the  degree  of  restraint  exercised  over  them  on  this  coast  is  not 
only  wholesome,  but  necessary.  That  indolence  and  vice  prevdl 
among  the  Malays  on  this  coast,  and  to  a  considerable  eactent,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  I  apprehend  they  are  rather  to  he  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  the  system  hitherto  prescribed,  than  to  any  ori- 
ginal defect  of  character. 

*  My  own  experience  of  twelve  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, enables  me  to  assert  that  there  is  no  radical  defect  in  tbe 
character  of  the  common  people,  however  bad  their  Mahomedan 
government  may  be.  They  are  alive  to  the  same  incentives,  have  the 
same  feelings,  and,  if  once  allowed,  would  as  rapidly  advance  in  civi^ 
lization  as  their  fellow-men ;  once  relieved  from  the  oppression  and 
disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  and  placed  under  an  honourable 
protection,  there  would  be  no  want  of  energy  or  enterprise  ;  the 
temptations  to  vice  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  once  removed,  tbey 
would  be  amiable  and  trustworthy.  Of  some  of  the  oppressions  ai^ 
disabilities  under  which  they  labour,  I  have  already  spoken ;  of  the 
temptations  to  vice  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  I  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  principal  local  revenues  of  government,  both  at  Ben- 
coolen  and  at  the  different  residencies,  are  in  the  gaming  and  cock- 
fighting  farms.  Of  the  first,  I  shall  not  at  present  sp^k,  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  revenues  of  Bengal ;  but  of  the  latter,  which  are 
entirely  local,  it  is  incumbent  on  me,  as  chief  magistrate,  to  point  out, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  farms  is  destructive  of  every  principle  of 
good  government,  of  social  order,  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

*  The  forced  services,  and  forced  deliveries  at  inadequate  rates,  must 
he  abolished.  The  labourer  must  be  allowed  to  cultivate  pepper  or 
not,  at  pleasure,  and  such  radical  changes  made  throughout,  as  will 
enable  the  people  to  distinguish  the  political  influence  of  the  British 
government  from  the  commercial  speculations  of  the  Company  and 
their  agents.  I  am  aware  that  the  task  is  difficult,  if  not  invidious; 
but  under  the  confidence  placed  in  me,and  having  at  heart  the  hon:>ar 
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aiul  cbaracter  of  the  Datitin,  and  of  the  £a«t  India  Company,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  lo  undertalie  il. 

*  My  first  public  act  miiAt  b«  the  emancipation  of  the  unfortunate 
CafTre  slaves  :  when  I  have  done  thi«,  and  alnilishcd  tlte  f^amin^  and 
cock-fighting  farms,  I  may,  with  some  conscience,  call  upon  tlie  chiefs 
to  ait^ifft  me  in  the  general  work  of  reform,  amelioration,  and  improve* 
meiit.'^pp.  297,  89S. 

Ton  zealous  to  carry  into  cfiV?ct  the  reform  he  coiiteiuplatetty 
without  waiting  orders  from  honie^  whieli  >vouid  occa^imi  the  hiss 
of  a  year,  and  conscious  thnt  tut  iniprovenienl  could  take  place 
until  In*  hiid  cleared  away  llie  rubhisli  at  Tort  Marlborouah,  ho 
roniuicnrcd  at  once  by  hheiatiiiir  all  the  ^ilnves.  He  then  rl:i.«fi- 
lied  about  live  bundrtd  convicts,  which  had  been  sent  hither  from 
Bengal,  into  thix*e  divisions,  according  to  their  character  ;  and 
he  statr«  that,  in  a  very  short  lime,  '  a  large  body  of  |>cople,  >vho 
ha<l  been  living  in  the  lowe<;t  state  of  degradation,  became  useful 
!«b«u»er<i,  and  happy  members  of  society.*  He  next  assrnibled 
the  native  chiefs,  and,  futding  them  reasonable  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  their  privileges,  he  made  with  them  a  pruvi^iouiil 
treaty,  by  which,  lal,  Allfoinier  treaties  weie  annulled;  'Jiid,  I^ 
\i'a»  piovidcd,  that  in  the  nume  of  the  Company  he  should  ad- 
miniAler  the  government  of  the  coimtry  according  to  c>i|uity,  jus- 
tice, and  good  policy;  and  3d,  "fliat  (he  cullivution  of  pep^ter 
sluiuld  be  dccluied  fice,  tlie  people  being  at  liberty  to  cultivute 
tliul  uitide  or  nut,  us  they  ntiglit  think  tit.  I'hey  wen*  piirticulatly 
anxiouti,  however,  to  l>e  freed  from  the  disgrace  whidi  had  beca 
nitnt  LihI  to  their  character,  by  a  prohibition  ugtiniHt  wearing  tiirir 
ciecH,  according  lo  an  ancient  custom  of  the  country,  which  Sir 
Slaiiiford  immediately  and  withmit  heMtatinn  granted.  The  prt^ 
hibiiion  had  originated  in  the  murder  \yf  Mr.  Parr,  in  1801,  who,  at 
go^rinor,  had  made  him.oelf  obnoxious,  by  endeavouring  to  force 
wpoi)  the  people  lire  culture  of  tviflfec  in  addition  to  that  of  pepper  j 
Lesiflcfl  which,  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  native  court* 
of  justice,  without  the  concuirence  or  atlvice  of  the  chiefs,  had 
rycitrd  their  fears  for  ihtir  ancient  custon)?<and  institution>.  Tbe 
nteaimrcs  tikcn  on  this  catastrophe  were  highly  impolitic  :  several 
of  tliC  natives  were  blown  from  the  mouths  of  guns  ;  an  order  was 
i^isucd  to  burn  and  destroy  every  village  within  a  certain  distunce^^ 
and  tlir  work  of  devaNtalion  wan  carried  on,  m  if  the  future  <tecu^ 
rity  of  the  settlement  de|>endcd  on  sunounding  it  with  a  desert* 
*  I  ho  frwit-lrcts,  venciabic  by  their  age,  ihat  suriouud  u  Malaj 
village  aic  the  protccimg  deities  oi  the  placc^  and  are  regarded! 
v«'itii  reverence  ;  tlicir  destruction  is  looked  upon  as  htlle  lest 
tlian  sacrilege- — yet  tlie  uxe  was  laid  to  their  rcHits ;  and  what^ 
evur  could   aflbrd   shelter  or   protection   was  levelled    with    the 

ground^ 
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ground,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  suspected  villages  turned 
loose  upon  the  country,' 

On  Sir  Stamford's  first  arrival,  no  one  thought  of  living  out  of 
the  settlement,  and  no  servant  could  be  induced  to  venture  three 
miles  after  sunset,  such  was  the  desolate  state  of  the  country  by 
which  Fort  Marlborough  was  surrounded.  Sir  Stamford  con- 
ceived the  best  way  to  repeople  the  country  was,  to  set  them 
an  example,  by  building  a  house  twelve  miles  out  of  the  town. 
In  a  letter  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Somerset,  he  says — 

*  I  ascended  the  first  range  of  hills,  and,  having  taken  up  a  portion 
on  the  Hill  of  Mists  (Bukit  Kabnt),  which  commands  a  most  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  on  which  no  European 
had  before  set  foot,  I  determined  to  make  it  our  country  residence, 
and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  clearing  the  forest,  &c.  In  this  I 
have  already  made  considerable  progress,  a  comfortable  cottage  is 
erected,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  judge,  the  thermometer  is  at  least 
six  degrees  lower  than  at  Bencoolen.  The  only  inconvenience  will 
arise  from  the  tigers  and  elephants,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity; 
one  of  the  villagers  told  me,  that  his  father  and  grand&tfaer  were 
carried  off  by  tigers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  has  not  lost 
some  of  its  members  by  them.  In  many  parts,  the  people  would 
seem  to  have  resigned  the  empire  to  these  animab,  tiding  but  few 
precautions  against  them,  and  regarding  them  as  sacred ;  they  be- 
lieve in  transmigration,  and  call  them  their  nene  or  grandfitther.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  this  coast  upwards  of  a  hundred 
people  were  carried  off  by  tigers  during  the  last  year.  When  a  tiger 
enters  a  village,  the  foolish  people  frequently  prepare  rice  and  fnihs, 
and  placing  them  at  the  entrance  as  an  offering  to  the  animal,  con- 
ceive that,  by  giving  hira  this  hospitable  reception,  he  will  be  pleased 
with  their  attention,  and  pass  on,  without  doing  them  harm.  They 
do  the  same  on  the  approach  of  the  small-pox,  and  thus  endea- 
vour to  lay  the  evil  spirit  by  kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  resume  the  empire  of  man  ;  and,  having  made  open 
war  against  the  Avhole  race  of  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  reside  on  the  Hill  of  Mists  without  danger  from  their 
attacks.' — p.  314. 

Lady  Raffles  had  an  instance  of  these  superstitious  fears  of  the 
natives,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior. 

'  The  coolies,  in  passing  through  the  forest,  came  upon  a  tiger, 
crouched  ou  the  path  ;  they  immediately  stopped,  and  addressed  him 
in  terms  of  supplication,  assuring  him  they  were  poor  people,  carrying 
the  tuaji  basar,  great  man's  luggage,  who  would  be  very  angry  with 
them  if  they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  therefore  they  implored  per- 
mission to  pass  quietly  and  without  molestation.  The  tiger,  being 
startled  at  their  appearance,  got  up  and  walked  quietly  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest ;  and  they  came  on,  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  petition  that  they  passed  in  safety.' — pp.  322,  325. 

In 
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iC  years  from  tlic  building  of  li 
le  whole  intcmioiliute  space  was 


house  on  the  Hill  of 
equereil  with  villas,  and 
surrouiidcil  with  planlatioii^.  At  this  lime,  out  of  100,000  nut- 
meg-ticGS,  wliich  had  been  planted  by  Sir  Stamford,  one-fourth 
were  in  full  bearing.  *  The  clove-trees,*  says  Lady  Kaffles,  *  as 
an  avenue  to  u  residence,  are,  perhaps,  unrivalled  ;  their  noble 
height,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxuiiancc  of  llieir  foliage, 
and,  above  all,  the  spicy  fragrance  with  which  they  perfume  the 
air^  produce,  in  driving  through  a  long  line  of  them,  a  degree  of 
exquisite  pleasure  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  tlie  clear,  light  atmos- 
phere of  these  latitudes/  In  another  place  she  observes,  that,  at 
this  timCf 

*  The  appearance  of  the  settlement  was  g^reatly  changed.  On  Sir 
Stamford's  first  arrival  in  18  IS,  he  found  that  every  tree  and  shrub 
had  been  cut  down  (from  fear  of  the  natives)  around  the  residenre  of 
the  chief  authority,  wliich  had  in  consequence  a  most  desolate  ap- 
pearance :  he  immediately  formed  a  garden,  and  surrounded  tho 
government-house  with  plantations.  As  a  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  these  islands,  it  may  be  stated,  that  during  his  absence 
of  eleven  months,  the  ca^uarina-trees  had  grown  to  the  height  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet;  and  he  had  the  pleasure,  on  his  return,  to  see 
the  house  encircJed  by  a  shrubbery  of  nutmeg,  clove,  coco,  and  cassia 
trees,  and  of  driving  through  an  approach  of  alternate  nutmeg  and 
clove  trees  ;  the  plate  seemed  to  have  been  converted  almost  hy  magio 
from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  bears  in  profusion,  spreads  its  branches  in  a  wide  circle, 
and  the  fruit  iH  |>erhap9  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world;  the  outside 
covering,  or  shell,  is  of  a  rich  creaui  colour,  and  resemhles  a  pearh  ; 
this  burets,  and  shows  the  dark  nut,  encircled  and  chequered  with 
mace  of  the  brightest  crimson  ;  and,  when  contrasted  with  the  deep 
emerald  green  leaf,  is  delightfully  grateful  to  the  eye.' — ^j)p.  40-*. 

The  same   system    of  excluding   respectable  natives    from  the 
societs  of  Europeans  had  been  pursued  in  this  settlement,   as  is 
but  loo  much  the  case  iu  most   other  parts  of  India.     Sir  Staui* 
ford  at  once  broke  down  tliis  barrier,  and   o|>cncd   his  house   to 
the   chiefs  and  higher  class   of  natives  on  all  occasions;  and   this 
practice  he  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  in 
Sumatra.    Mis  house  was  rarely  without  some  of  them, — in  ahoiti 
he    had   constant  opportunity  of  studying   tlieir   feelings,    senti- 
ments, and  nuumers  ;  ami  such  was  the  confidence  ihey  placed  ia 
hiin,  that  iu   hi*«  measures  for  the  good   of  the  community,  they' 
were  at  all  limes  ready  to  give  tbeir  cordial  co-operatiun.     Both 
chiefs  and   people   were  soon  brought  to  considei'  him  their  bcst^ 
friend  and  adviser,  yielded  to  his  opinion  upon  all  occasions^  and. 
bamtony  and  goodwill  prevailed  throughout  tbc  sclllemetU. 
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Having  procured  from  Bengal  a  young  man,  broagbt  up  n 
principles  and   practice  of  our  national   schools,  with  a  foml 
types  in  the  Houian  and  native   characters,  he  appointed  a 
mitlee,  and  established  a  plan  of  schools  for  educalinc  ihr  ^i 
of  the  native  population.      In  a  letter  to  Mr.  \^  r. 


in 


these  and  other  in 


ing  the   progress   made 
expresses  himself; 

*■  I  must  now  carry  you  to  a  more  extensive  6old,  and  rndearoor 
olrtain  all  the  aid  of  your  powerful  patronage  and  sij]i{M>rt  ft>r  ta  ' 
stitution,  which  is  to  operate  on  a  more  enlarged  and   still 
portant  scale,  and  which  is  intended  to  Complete  the  de^d^  t  hail 
view:  it  U  the   key-stone  to  the  arch,   and  when   once   lhi»  15 
atructed  and  well  cemented,  holier  and  better  men  may  raise  upon 
such  a  superstructure  as  their  duty  to  God   may  require.     AU  tfaaC 
attempt  is.  to  ]iave  the  way  fur  better  things  ;  and,  oitbough  1  aA 
from  lukewarm  towards  hiffher  ends,   I  am  cuutciit  to  confiM*  all 
views  to  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  g^aenk 
of  moral  principles.     In  the  present  state  of  tbcfw 
tlte  first  to  he  attended  to — to  prepare  the  mind  for  ratigfioui  troth 
Christian  discipline.     It  is  true  the  people  of  these  islaod*  »re 
guished  by  Uie  absence  of  that  Hjfirit  of  intolerance  aud  Uigotrr 
prevails   on   the   continent  of  India,  and  tliat  they  ptace  Um  Ml 
confidence  in  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  oar  (Or^maMOC 
institutions  ;  but  we  as  yet  only  see  them  as  the  »ea  in  a  caiak  I 
these  remarks  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  witluiut  reserve,  Icnowia^  thaS  tn 


yuur  kniduess  and  liberality  tliey  will  meet  with  every 
am  far  from  opposing  missionaries,  and  the  more  thai 
better  ;  but  let  them  be   enlightened   men,  and  placed  in 
with  the  schools,  and  under  due  control 

'  i  must,  however,  return  to  my  institution,  whtck  Ui 
be  a  native  college,  for  the  education  of  the   higher  orders 
natives,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to  otinelvcai 
native  languages,  and  of  prosecutioG;  our  researches  into  tha 
literature,  and  resources  of  the  further  East.     When  I  tell  yon, 
the  effect  of  this  institution  is  intended  lo  be  felt  among  a  pojadsti 
of  not  less  than  thirty  millions,  and  that  its  influence  mayVTrnl 
and  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  date,  extend  over  ten  timet  that 
her,  it  is  not  neccssaiy  to  say  more  on  the  extent  and  tniportsocv 
the  field  ;  of  its  nature  and  interest,  1  need  only  refer  ycm  to  ifH* 
of  the  world,  and  request  you  to  consider  all  those  eounthca  fp9g 
the  east  and  nouth  of  the  Ganges,  as  included  within 
pp.  iOH,  4<>9. 

Sir  Stamford  was  here  as  indefatigable,  as  he  had  brra  m  Ja 
in  his  cxeitiuns  for  making  a  romplete  collection  of  xpccinicaa 
natural  history,  particularly  iu  the  aniinal  and  vegetable 
and  in  this  he  was  most  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  nativca. 
had.  besides,  the  able  assistance  of  Doctors  Wallich,  H 
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and  Jack,  and  of  two  French  naturalists,  one  a  nephew  of 
Cuvier,  whotn  he  engaged  to  collect  apeuimena  exclusively  for 
the  East  India  Company's  museum.  He  thus  writes  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset : 

'  Your  Grace  would,  I  think,  be  amused,  were  you  to  overlook  our 
present  occupHtioD!).  Were  it  not  (or  the  I>utch,  1  fOiould  have  little 
m  politics  to  interest  nie ;  and  as  it  is,  t  should  have  much  leisure  if 
I  did  not  devute  my  time  to  natural  history,  iu  which  we  are  daily 
^feoakin^  very  important  discoveries — tlie  lower  part  of  our  house,  at 
Ihis  moment,  is  more  like  the  menafserie  at  Exeter  Oian^e,  than  the 
residence  of  a  gentleman.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  alike  contribute  to 
the  collection  ;  and,  above  stairs,  the  rooms  are  variously  ornamented 
with  branches  and  flowers,  rendering'  them  so  many  arl>ours.  There 
•re  no  less  than  five  rlraftsmen  i-onntHntly  employed,  and  with  all  our 
•ibli^ence  we  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  new  acquisitions  which 
Are  daily  made.  1  can  assure  your  Grace,  that  while  directing  these 
various  departments,  we  often  think  of  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
Tk'hen  quietly  in  Park-Uue,  or  in  the  country*  1  may  attempt  to  dis- 
play t^)  your  domestic  circle  some  of  the  riches  and  beauties  witli 
which  nature  has  adorned  these  islands:  but  when  will  that  day  come  ? 
A  year  has  nearly  elap!>ed  since  we  landed  on  Indian  ground  ;  tliat 
year  has  not  been  spent  in  idleness ;  but  yet  I  must  took  through  three 
or  four  naure  stiU  longer  years  before  1  think  of  hom« — would  that 
they  were  past  too  !  * — pp.  378»  379. 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  *  I  have  thrown  politics  far 
away  ;  and  since  1  must  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  men,  have 
taken  to  the  wilder,  but  less  sophisticated,  animals  of  our  woods. 
Our  liotise  is  on  one  side  a  perfect  menagerie  ;  on  another,  a  perfect 
flora ;  here  a  pile  of  stones,  there  a  collection  of  sea-weeds, 
shells,  &c.*     To  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  he  says  : 

*  Vour  Grace  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  happy  to  hear  that  our  pros- 
pects, even  at  Bencoolen,  are  improving ;  the  place  no  longer  has 
that  gloomy  and  dei^olate  appearance  of  which  I  hrst  complained. 
Population  and  industry  are  increasing  ;  the  inland  merchants  begin 
to  bring  down  the  gold  and  cassia  from  the  interior,  and  a  stranger 
would  hardly  know  the  place  again,  so  much  is  it  changed  from  what 
it  was  two  years  ago.  We  have  a  good  many  comforts  about  us,  and 
shall  really  regret  any  political  necessity  which  obliges  us  to  remove 
from  what  has  now  become  our  second  home.  We  have  a  delightful 
garden,  and  so  many  living  pets,  children,  tame  and  wWd  ;  monkeys, 
dogs,  birds,  &e.,  that  we  have  a  perfect  rvt^ie  animale  within  our  o\^'n 
walls,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  surrounding  forests  now  under  contri- 
bntion.  I  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tittle  men  of  the  woods 
that  can  be  conceived  ;  he  is  not  much  above  two  feet  high,  wears  a 
beautiful  mirtottt  of  fine  white  woollen,  and  in  his  disposition  and 
habits,  th«kmdtit  and  most  correct  creature  imaginable;  his  face  is 
Jet  black,  and  his  features  most  expressive ;  he  has  not  the  slightest 
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nfoients  of  a  taiU  Miwsxi  wallu  eract,  and  woald  I  Mm  sure 
ft  flfcTOurite  in  Park-Une/ — p.  447. 

Another  letter,  written  about  the  ume  time,  shows  tbc  bi 
state  of  mind  enjoyed  by  this  good  man,  in  contcnipUtin; 
progressive  improvement^  moral  an<t  phvsiciil,  of  all  around  htm 

•  Nothing  very  particular  has  occurre'i  since  my  iMt,  exccfi* 
birth  of  another  boy.  My  clear  little  Churlolte  i»,  of  all  creaure*. 
the  most  angelic  I  e>'er  beheld-  She  has  tho^e  inborn  grac'ea  which, 
as  slw  expands,  must  attract  the  admiration  of  every  one — bol  «Wr 
has  a  soft  heart,  and  is  so  fiall  of  mildnt-ss  and  gentlene.<j^  that  1  lev 
she  will  have  many  trials  to  go  throuf^li  in  this  unfeelin^f  irorUL  Bef 
brother  Leopold,  however,  will  take  her  part,  for  he  has  the  vpant 
a  lion,  and  is  absolutely  beautiful ;  but  I  will  not  tiro  you  witk  a 
more  family  details:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  we  arr  mil 
and  as  happy  as  abiience  from  dear  and  relative  frirods  will 
My  life  is  at  present  rather  monotonous,  not  however  un 
for  I  have  all  the  regular  and  substantial  employraeiit  of 
comfort  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  and  thriWng  family  ;  Mad  i»  the 
daily  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  magisterial  duty  1  find  abaaidaBev  U» 
interest  and  amuse — but  I  am  no  longer  striding  from  nam  «ia  of 
India  to  another,  overleaping  mountains,  or  funniug  new  enOBtnca— 
I  am  trving  to  do  the  best  1  can  with  a  very  old  and  nearly  wnni-«Ml 
one,  in  which  I  hope,  by  infusing  a  new  spirit,  and  cooooraKifl^ 
habits  of  industry,  and  motives  of  enterprise,  much  may  be  dooe, 
I  am  busily  engaged  in  uking  a  census  of  the  poputatioo,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  processes  of  husbandr}%  and  the  rillaga  inslUutioci^  ; 
and  I  think  you  would  be  amused  to  see  me  amid  my  rode  and  u 
tutored  mountaineers,  collecting  the  details,  and  entenng  into  all 
particulars,  as  if  they  were  the  peasants  of  my  own  estate,  I  an 
coming  so  attached  to  tliese  pursuits,  and  find  them  MO  moch 
satisfactory  than  political  discussion,  that  I  believe  I  ahall  beaornrtf 
change  this  mwle  of  life.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  indiU^  mf  vraiA 
for  a  short  time  longer,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  hookt  vnch 
a  weight  of  experience,  as  may  perhaps  bring  oU  your  barrtn  tanAi 
into  cultivation.  If  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  lurm  of  my 
I  shall  wish  to  become  a  farmer  on  your  lands,  and  iJicn  .  . 
— pp.  450,  451. 

AV'e  cannot  resist  the  beautiful  picture  which  Lady  lUfBes 
sketched  of  their  mode  of  life  at  tliis  hjippy  period,  wbea 
want  und  evciy  wish  appear  to  have  been  grattliinl. 

'  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  tlie  most  happy  periods  iu  Sir  Stam; 
hfe :  politically  he  had  attained  the  object  which  he  frit  so  nercasary 
for  the  good  of  his  cmintry  (the  eUabliMhrnont  of  Siiij^pore).  U« 
wa*i  Iwluved  by  all  tho^  under  his  immediate  control,  who  lUtied  io 
sliowiug  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  uttachment ;  and  manv 
bound  to  him  by  tics  of  gratitude  for  othcea  of  kindness,  for 
ftcts  of  beucvoleucc  and  assiatance,  which  he  delightod  to  exe 
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irarda  them^  The  settlement,  like  many  other  small  societies,  was 
divided  into  almost  as  many  parties  as  there  were  families,  on  his  first  i 
arrival ;  but  these  differences  were  soon  healed  and  quieted,  and  S 
general  interchange  of  ^ood  offices  had  succeeded.  The  natives  and 
chiefs  appreciated  the  interest  whidi  he  took  in  their  improvement« 
and  placed  implicit  reliance  upon  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

*  The  consciousness  of  being  beloved  is  a  delightful,  happy  feeling'a 
and  Sir  Stamford  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  at  this  time  that 
every  wish  of  his  heart  was  gratified,  irninlerruptcd  health  had  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  his  children  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and  ih'dj 
had  already  imbibed  from  him  those  tastes  it  was  his  pleasure  to  cuU 
tivate  :  this  will  not  he  wondered  at,  even  at  their  early  age,  when  it 
is  added,  that  two  young  tigers  and  a  bear  were  for  some  time  in  the 
children's  apartments,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendant,  without 
being  confined  in  cages ;  and  it  was  rather  a  curious  scene  to  see  the  < 
children,  the  l>ear,  the  tigers,  a  blue  mountain-bird,  and  a  favourite  ] 
cat.  all  playing  together, — the  parrot's  beak  being  the  only  object  of 
awe  to  all  the  jmrty. 

'  Pcrhajis  few  people  in  a  public  station  led  so  simple  a  life  ;  hie 
mode  of  passing  his  time  in  the  country  has  been  already  described,  i 
-When  he  was  in  Beneoolen,  he  rose  early,  and  delighted  in   driving 
into   the  villages,  ins|)ecting  the   plantations,  and  encouraging    the  ; 
industry  of  the  people ;  at  nine,  a  party  assembled  at  breakfast,  which 
separated  immediately  afterwards;  and  he  wrote,  read,  studied  natural  { 
history,  chemistry,  and  geology,  superintended  the  draftsmen,  of  whom 
he  had  constantly  five  or  six  employed  in  a  verandah,  and  always  bad  i 
his  children  with  him,  as  he  went  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  visit- 
ing  his  beautiful  and  extensive  aviary,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  ' 
collection  of  animals  which  were    always  domesticating  in  the  house*  { 
At  four  he  dined,  and  seldom  alone,  as  he  considered  the  settlement  I 
but  as  a  family  of  which  he  was  the  liead;  immediately  after  dinner,  i 
all  the  party  drove  out,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  reading,  and  ! 
music,  and  conversation.     He  never  had  any  game  of  amusement  ia 
his  house.     After  the   party  had  dispersed,  he  was  fond  of  walking 
out  with  the  Editor,  and  enjoying  the  delicious  coolness  of  the  night 
land-wind,  and  a  moon  whose  beauty  those  only  who  hove  been  in 
tropical  climates  can  judge  of;  so  clear  and  penetrating  are  its  rays, 
that   many  fear  them   as  much  as  the  glare  of  the  sun.     Though  ' 
^carcely  a  day  passed  without  reptiles  of  all  kinds  being  brought  ia, 
and  the  Cobra  de  Capello  in  numbers,   the  Editor  never  remembers  J 
these  pleasures  being  interrupted  by  any  alarm.  ] 

'  Amidst  these  numerous  sources  of  enjoyment,  however.  Sir  Stem*  i 
ford  never  forgot  that  the  scene  was  too  bright  to  continue  unclouded, 
and  often  gently  warned  the  Editor  not  to  expect  to  retain  all  the  i 
McsMngs  fiod  in  his  bounty  had  heaped  upon  them  at  this  time,  but  toi 
feel  that  such  happinc^f.once  enjoyed, ought  to  shed  a  bright  ray  over 
the  future,  however  dark  and  trying  it  might  become.* — pp.  461, 432. 

Sir  Stamford  having  made  his  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
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his  government,  detennined  on  making  a  journey  into  the  inlenai 
to  examine  the  5tatt^>  of  tlie  country  and  the  condition  of  the  p«o^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  hi^  collection  of  subjects  of  81 
tnrul  history.  Lady  Raffles  accompanied  him,  being  ibe  fill 
European  lady  that  had  ever  been  seen  beyond  the  confines  f 
Bcucoolen.  An  interevting  account  is  given  of  this  jonmev  :  I 
the  course  of  which  was  discovered  llie  largest  and  most  exin 
ordinary  flower,  perhaps,  ihal  exists  in  ihe  whole  creatiou — ill 
Rafffesia  Arnoldit  culled  by  tlie  natives  the  '  devil's  beteMMM, 
and  of  which  Sir  Stamford  says, — 

*  The  most  important  discovery  throughout  our  journey  wbk 
gigantic  flower,  of  which  I  caii  liardly  attempt  to  give  luiytoing  li|| 
a  Just  descripticm.  It  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  moant  mag^nmcvri 
flower  in  the  world,  and  itt  so  distinct  from  every  other,  thai  I  koo^ 
not  to  what  1  can  compare  it;  its  dimensionti  will  astonish  yoa  i 
measured  across  from  the  extremity  of  t}ie  petals  rather  inor«tkiA< 
yard  ;  the  nectarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as  rif  rp  rittWMHtJ  | 
contain  a  gallon  hihI  a  half  of  water ;  and  the  weight  of  tte  Whoi 
flower  fifteen  pounds.' — p.  Sl6. 

But  the  whole  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  here  on  a  m| 
niiicent  scale. 

*  There  is  notliing  more  striking  in  the  Mala^'an  forests  than  X\ 
grandeur  of  the  vegetation ;  the  magnitude  of  tlie  flo^Trs,  crerprn 
and  trees,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  stunted,  and,  I  had  aimo4 
said,  pigmy  vegetation  uf  England.  Compared  with  oar  forr)tt-tre«| 
your  largest  oak  is  a  mere  dwarf.  Here  we  have  creepers  and  Tim 
entwining  larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for  nwre  than  a  hull 
drcd  feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man's  body»  and  manv  nmrh  fhi<-kef 
the  trees  seldom  under  a  hundred,  and  generally  hua 
dred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred,  feet  in  height.  O\o  mn 
sured  was,  in  circumfei*ence,  nine  yards!  and  this  is  nothing  tn  oar 
measured  in  Java.* — p.  317. 

An  occurrence  is  related,  which,  while  it  shows   Uie  fiimpUcl^ 
of  the  natives,  was  rather  of  a  vexatious  nature,  though  quite  pa| 
dutiable,    and  even  amusing.      At   a   place  where  felspar, 
quartz,    and  otlier   mineruU   of  primitive  formatioii,  were 
mixed  with  a  variety  of  volcanic  productiotis, — 

'  Dr.  Horsfield  got  specimeua  of  these,  which  he  (f*v«  m 
some  c^xilies  who  attended  him :  af^er  the  day's  joiimey,  ha 
examine  this  collection  ;  the  men  produced  their  baskets  fnll  ill 
hot  on  the  Doctor'^i  exclaiming  they  were  not  what  he  bttd 
*nd  expressing  some  anger  on  the  occasion,  they  irimpiy  obawrvtJ, thcf 
tboQght  he  only  wanted  stones,  and  they  preferred  emny^om  llM^H 
bftskeM  empty,  so  they  threw  away  what  he  gaye  %befli,  Had  filM  tito^H 
tp  at  the  end  q(  the  d&y>  journey, and  they  w«f«  wra  Omy  gtre  bin 
lie  coUected.' — f.  »67, 
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Sir  Stamford  had  beeii  told  that  the  people  of  the  Passuma 
cntnitry  were  a  savage,  ungovernable  race  ;  he  found  them  evei 
thing  Uie  reverse; — an  agnciiltural  people,  reasonable  and  indui 
(rious,  more  iiinned  against  than  sinning.  The  villages  were  large, 
inanv  of  them  having  more  than  live  hundred  inhabitants.  At  ona 
of  these  villager  be  says, — 

*  Tlie  utmost  good-humour  and  affection  seemed  to  exist  among  th6 
people ;  they  were  as  one  family — the  men  walking  about  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  playing  tricks  with  each  other  like  chil- 
dren.    They  were  as  fine  a  race  as   I  ever  beheld;  in  general  about 
six  feet  high,  and  proportionaMy  stout,  cirar  and  clean  skins  and  an 
open,  ingenuous  countenance.     They  si*emed  to  have  abundance  of 
everything  ;   rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  being  five  times  as 
cheap   as   at  Bencoolcn,  and  every  other  article  of  produce  in  pro- 
portion.    The  women  and  children  were  decorated  with   a  profusioi 
of  6ilver  ornaments,  and  particularly  with  strings  of  dollars,  and 
coins,  hanging  two  or  three  deep  rounrl  the  neck.     It  was  not  ua^ 
common  to  see  a  child  witli  a  huudre<l  dollars  round  her  neck.    Ever#J 
one  seemed  anxious  for  medicine,  and  they  cheerfully  agreed  to  m| 
vaccinated.     Tlie  smaU-pox  had  latterly  committed  great  ravages,  ana 
the  population  Mi  whole  villages  had   fled  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the 
contagion.* — p.  319. 

lie  also  made  another  and  a  longer  journey  to  the  capital  of 
Menangkabu,  from  whence  all  the  Malayan  governments  acknow- 
ledge liicnisclves  to  have  derived  their  power.  The  account  he 
gives  of  this  jourucyy  — of  the  extensive  population  and  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  this  distant  and  retired  portion  of  Sumatra, 
— tlic  innumerable  towns  and  villages  that  succeed  t^ach  other,  and 
shaded  by  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit-trees, — the  remains  of 
buildings  and  inscriptions,  tliat  proved  a  remote  antiquity, — tlie 
beautiful  and  niajejilic  scenery,  which,  Sir  Stamford  says,  mor4 
thuii  equalled  anything  he  ever  saw  in  Java,  whde  tlie  populatioa 
is  equally  dense,  and  the  cultivation  equally  rich, — will  be  read  with] 
great  interest.  He  estiniaten  the  population  within  u  range  of  IMxy 
miles  round  Fugerayong,  at  not  less  thnn  a  million,  spread  over  c 
fine  undulating  surface,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with 
towns  and  villages,  and  shut  in  by  volcanic  mountains,  one  of: 
which  is  stated  to  be  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  thd 
sea.  Our  limits  will  not  pennit  us  to  give  any  dctaUs  of  tills 
highly  iulerestiug  lour, — we  must  content  ourselves  with  extractin|p  i 
the  following  passage,  contained  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis 

*  We  here  found  the  wreck  of  a  great  empire,  hardly  known  to  u« 
but  by  name,  and  the  e'vident  fource  whence  all  the  Malayan  coloDiec 
now  •caitcred  along  the  coasts  of  the  archipelago  first  sprung,  a  po» 

ion  of  between  one  and  two  millions,  a  cultivation  highly  ad- 
TftOCMl,  and  niaiuiera,  customs,  and  productions  in  a  great  dt^ree  new 
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and  iiiidL'scribed.    I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the  delight  with 
1  first  entered  the  rich  and  ]iopulous  country  of  Menangkabi 
discovered,  after  four  days' journey  through  the  inountauis  and 
this  great  source  of  interest  and  wealth.    To  mo  it  \va9  quite  c] 
ground,  and  had  I   found  nothing  more  than  the  ruins  of  an  ai 
city,  I  should  have  fuh  repaid  for  the  journey  ;  hut  when,  in  addil 
to  l)»is,  1  fotind  so  extensive  a  jjopulation,  so  fertile  a  country,  axul 
admirable  a  post  whence  to  commence  and  effect  tlie  civihtatioii 
Sumatra,  the  sensation  was  of  a  nature  ilial  does  not  admit  of  dc«cri| 
tion.     Instead  of  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  uative«^ 
rcreived  U8  with  the  utmoitt  hospitality;  and  though  their  mai 
ivere  rude,  and  sometimes  annoying,  it  was  im{>osftible  to  mitai 
htand  their  intentions,  wtiich  were  mo^t  friendly.     They  had  but 
request,  namely,  tliat  I  would  not  allow  the  Dutch  to  come  to  Pi 
— "  for  in  the  twenty-three  years  iliat  the  place  had  beeu  ia  oi 
seeiHion,  great  changes  had  taken  pUice,  new  intercata  bad 
children  then  tinhorn  had  become  men,  and  tho»e   who  h&d 
friends  to  the  Dutch  were  now  no  more."     I  pacified  thi-m  by  recvi 
ing  an  address,  wliich  they  wrote  in  public  to  the  King  of  EngUi 
soliciting  his  attention  to  their  interests  ;  and  us  I  found,  on  snl 
qucnt  inquirvi  that  the  Dutch  influence  had  never  extended  inUt 
beyond  the  mountains,  but   had  been  expressly  limited  tu  liir  wr*tei 
bide  of  them,  I  did  not  hebilate  to  enter  into  a  ).'  ■'■   treaty 

friendship  and   alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Menai^.  •  the  k#i 

j^uramount  of  all  the  Malay  countries,  subject,  of  euuiAe,  to  tbr  aj 
proval  of  Lord  Hastings.' — p.  3SS. 

Among  the  variety  of  people  who  inhabit  the  different  poi 
of  Sumatra  must  be  mentioned  one — the  Battaa — among  whom 
the  horrible  custom  of  cannibalism  unquestionably  prevails. 

*  Now  do  not  be  surprised,'  says  Sir  Stamford  to  the  Duehrsj 
Somerset,  *at  what    1   shall  tell  you  regarding  them,  for  1  !cU 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.     To  pre{>are  vou  u  little,  1  mi 
premise  that  the   Battas  are  an  extensive  and  popuhms  tutioa_ 
Sumatra,  occupying  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the   island  i) 
tween  Acheen  and  Menangkabu,  reaching  to  1>oth  the  shore** 
coast   is  but  thinly   inhabitt-d,  but  in  the  interior  the  peo)4e  ftre 
to  be  "  as  thick  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest;"  perliaps  the  wMe 
may  amount  to  between  one  ur  two  millions  of  souIb.     Thry 
a  regular  government,  deliberative  assemblieg,  and  are  great 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  write,  and  they  possess  a  language 
written  character  peculiar  to   tliemselves.     In  their   langvJ 
terron,  aa  well  as  in  some  of  their  laws  and  usages,  the  mf 
Hinduism   may   be  traced,  but   they  have   also   a  reli^rioa 
to  themselves;  Ihey    acknowledge    the    one    and    only  gffrt 
iiiidtr  the   title  Dthotn  Assi  Assi,  and  they  have  a  Trinity    ' 
Gods,  ftupfiosed   to  have  l»een  create<l  by  him.     They  are 
extremely  fair  and  honourable  in  all  their  deulings,  mc*9tdciil 
all  their  pruceediugs  ;  their  country  Lj  highly  cultivated,  and 
are  few. 
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*  Tlio  e\'idence  adduced  by  Mr.  Marsden*  mu6t  have  removed  all 
"doubt  from  every  unprejudict;d  mind,  that,  notwithstuiidirig  ail  this  in 

ihi'ir  favour,  the  Battas  are  strictly  cannibals ;  but  he  has  not  gone 
half  far  enough.  He  ^eenis  to  conBider,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
prifioniTs  taken  in  war,  or  in  extreme  cases  of  adultery,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  man-eating  \^  resorted  to,  and  then,  tliat  it  is  only  in  a  (it  of 
revenge.  He  tells  us  that,  not  satisfied  with  cutting  off  pieces  and 
eating  ihem  raw,  instances  hare  been  krtmvn,  where  some  of  the 
people  present  have  run  up  to  the  victim,  and  actually  torn  the  flesh 
fnim  the  bones  \Titli  their  teeth.  He  also  tells  us,  that  one  of  01 
I'esidents  found  the  remains  of  an  English  soldier,  who  had  been  on\f' 
lialf-eaten,  and  aftcr^vards  discovered  his  finger  sticking  on  a  fork* 
laid  by,  but  first  taken  varm  from  the  fire :  but  I  had  rather  refer 
)*our  Grace  to  the  book  ;  and  if  you  have  not  got  it,  pray  send  for  it, 
and  resA  all  that  is  said  Bl>out  the  Battas. 

*  In  A  small  pamphlet,  lately  addres^ied  to  the  Court  of  I)irectorS|] 
respecting  the  coast,  an  instance  still  more  horrible  than  any  thingj 
related  by  Mr.  Mar«den  is  introduced  ;  and   as   this   pamphlet  wi 
written  by  a  high  authority,  and  the  fact  is  not  disputed,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  correctness  ;  it  is  nearly  as  follows  : — A  few 
years  ago  n  man   had  been   found  guilty  of  a  very  common  crime,. 
and  was  sentenced  to  lie  eaten  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  thiaj 
look  place  close  to  Tappanooly  ;   the  re'jident  was  invited  to  attend^ 
he  declined,  but  his  assistant  and  a  native  officer  were  present.     As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  spot,  they  found  a  large  assemblage  of  people/ 
and  the  criminal  tied  to  a  tree,  with  his  bunds  extended.  The  minister 
of  justice,  who  was  himself  a  chief  of  some  rank,  tlien  came  forward 
with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  which  lie  brandished  as  he  approached 
the  victim.     He  was  followed  by  u  man  carr>*ing  a  dish,  in  which  was 
a  prp|>aration   or  condiment,  composed  of  limes,   chiUies,   and  salt,, 
called  by  the  natives  SamOui.     He  then  called  aloud  for  the  injured 
husband,  and  demanded  what  patt  he  chose;    he  replied  the  right 
ear,  which  was  immediately  cut  off  with  one  stroke,  and  delivered  to 
the  party,  who,  turning  round  to  the  man  behind,  deliberately  dipped 
it  into  tlie   sarobul,  and  devoured  it ;  the  rest  of  the  jjarty  then  fell 
upon  the  body,  each  taking  and  eating  the  part  most  to  his  liking. 
After  they  had  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  flesh,  one  man 
»tabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  but  this  was  rather  out  of  compliment  to 
the  foreign  visiters,  as  it  id  by  no  means  the  custom  to  give  the  couji 

"  It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  regarding  the  Battas^- 
that  I  paid  a  visit  to  Taii^ianooly,  with  a  determination  to  satisfy  my 
mind  most  fully  in  every  thing  concerning  cannibalism.  I  had  pre- 
viously act  on  foot  extensive  inquiries,  and  so  managed  matters  as  to 
cuttccntratc  the  information,  and  to  bring  the  ])oint  within  a  narrovr' 
compass.  You  shall  now  hear  the  result ;  but,  before  1  proceed,  I* 
must  beg  of  you  to  have  a  little  more  patience  than  you  had  with  Mr,- 
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MariiHM*.     I  recollect,  that  when  you  came  to  the  story  of 

aunt,  you  threw  the  book  down.     Now,  I  can  assure  your  Gnecv ' 

1  have  ten  times  more  to  report,  and  you  mutt  believe  me. 

*  I  have  said  the  Battas  are  not  a  bad  people,  and  I  atiiU  tbiak 
Dotwithstaudiug  they  eat  oue  another,  and  reliiih  the  fle«kof  a 
better  than  that  of  an  ox  or  a  pig.  V'ou  must  merely  consider  ibt 
aiu  giving  you  an  account  of  a  novel  Htate  of  fociety.  Tb«  Battat 
not  savages,  for  they  write  and  read,  and  think  full  as  macki 
more,  than  tliose  who  are  brought  up  at  our  Lanca-triim  and 
schools.  They  have  also  cotlcs  of  lawH  of  great  ;  aadk 
from  a  regard  for  these  laws,  and  a  veneration  foi  irwrif 
their  ancestors,  that  they  eat  each  other.  The  law  decl«rt««  thsl 
certain  crimes,  four  in  number,  the  criniinaU  shall  b«  eaien  au 
The  same  law  declaret*  also,  that  in  great  wars,  that  is  to  lay,  on 
trict  with  another,  it  shall  be  laxi'ful  to  eat  the  prisoners^  whetlKr; 
alive,  dead,  or  in  their  graves.  In  the  four  great  cabes  of 
criminal  is  also  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  a  coaipetenC 
When  the  evidence  is  heard,  sentence  is  pronounced,  wbeu  iKe 
drink  a  dram  each,  which  laitt  ceremony  is  e<)LiiTalenl  to  sigwo 
sealing  >nth  us.  Two  or  thretr  days  then  elapse  to  give  titne 
bUng  the  people ;  antt  in  cases  of  adultery  it  is  not  allowed  U>  earryi 
sentence  into  eft'ect,  unless  the  relations  of  the  wife  appearand 
of  the  feast.  The  prisoner  is  then  brought  forward  on  the  day  ap| 
and  Hxed  to  a  stake  with  his  hands  extended.  The  butbaod*  or 
injured,  comes  up  and  takes  the  Arst  choice,  generally  U>a  9%r$; 
rest  then,  according  to  their  rank,  take  the  choice  piecrSvOach 
himself  according  to  his  liking.  After  all  have  partaken.  lb»  cbi 
person  goes  up  and  cuts  uff  the  hea<l,  wldch  he  carries  home 
trophy.  The  head  is  hung  up  in  front  of  the  houM,  and  the  br4 
are  carefully  p^e9cr^•ed  in  a  l>ottlc  for  purposes  of  witchcraft,  4 
devouring  the  flesh,  it  is  .vimetimea  eaten  raw,  and  fometiinca 
but  it  must  he  eaten  upon  the  spot.  JLimes,  salt,  and  pepper,  ai 
ways  in  readiness,  and  they  sometimes  eat  rice  with  tli«  fli»b, 
never  drink  toddy  or  spirits.  Many  carry  bamboos  with  thm, 
filling  them  with  blood,  drink  it  oHT.  Tlte  as.'^embly  coaaiaU  of 
alone,  as  the  flesh  of  man  is  prohibited  to  the  femalea :  lib 
however,  that  they  got  a  bit  by  stealth  now  and  then. 

*  I  am  assured,  and  rea/fy  do  believe,  that  many  of  the  people 
fer  human  flesh  to  any  other;  but,  not\vithstanding  this 
they  never  indulge  the  appetite  except  on  lawful  occasions, 
of  Uie  hands,  and  the  sotes  of  the  feet,  are  the  dulicocieaoT  eficm^m 
On  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  continuance  of  auch  es0mdi' 
nary  practices,  1  was  informed  Ujat  formerly  it  was  usual  for 
people  to  eat  their  parents  when  too  old  for  work.  The  oU 
Melected  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  and  quietly  suspended 
BeU'ea  by  their  hanils,  while  their  children  and  neighbour*,  foR&S&g 
circl*,  danced  round  them,  crying  out,  **  When  the  fruit  ii  ri|iei 
it  will  foil."     Tliis  practice  took  place  during  the 
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when  salt  and  pepper  were  plenty- ;  and  aa  soon  as  the  victims  became 
fatifn^^di  and  could  hold  on  no  longer,  they  fell  doxvn,  when  all  hands 
cut  them  up,  and  made  a  hearty-  meal  of  them.  This  practice,  how-- 
e\*er,  of  etiting  the  old  people  han  been  ahiindoned,  and  thus  a  step  ia  I 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and,  ihereforei  there  are  hopes  of  future 
improvement.  This  state  of  society  you  will  admit  to  be  very  pecu- 
liar. U  is  calrulatcrl^  that  certainly  not  less  than  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  Battas  are  thus  eaten  in  a  year,  in  times  of  peace.  i 

*  1  wa8  gomf^  on  to  tell  your  Grace  much  about  the  treatment  of 
the  females  and  children,  bnt  I  Bnd  that  I  have  already  filled  neveral 
sheets,  awl  that  I  am  called  away  firom  the  cabin ;  I  will,  therefore, 
conclude,  with  entreatin^f  you  not  to  think  the  worse  of  me  fir  this 
horrible  relation.  You  know  that  I  am  far  from  wishing^  to  paint  any 
of  the  Malay  race  in  the  womt  colours,  but  yet  I  must  tell  the  truth. 
Notwithstanding  the  practices'  I  have  related,  it  is  my  deterrainatioa 
to  take  Lady  RatBes  into  the  interior,  and  to  sj}end  a  month  or  two  ! 
in  the  midHt  of  these  Battas.  Should  any  accident  occur  t4)  us,  or 
sliould  we  never  be  heard  of  more,  you  may  conclude  we  have  beea  i 
eaten. 

*  I  am  forming  a  coUectiou  of  bcuIIs  ;  sotne  from  bo£ea  that  have 
been  eaten.  Will  your  Grace  allow  them  room  among  your  curi- 
OMities  ?* — p.  425 — ias. 

It  must  be  observed^  that  Sir  Stamford  did  not  himself  wilne»a 
ibe  ceremony  of  eating  a  living  human  being — ocular  proof  by  aft i 
Kuropcun  appears  to  be  still  wanting  ;  but  from  ilic  most  iniclH-' 

feni  of  the  Batta  chiefs,  assembled  in  presence  of  Mr.  Prince  and  I 
)r.  Jack,  he  obtained  informatittn,  of  the  truth  of  which  none  of  I 
them   had   the  least  doubt — nor   have   wo.      Wc   must,  however,  , 
confeas   we  are  somewhat  scepticai  about  tlic  choice   of  the  tit* 
bits — the   ears,  the   pabiis   of  the    hands  and  feet,  J5cc.      The 
hanging    up  tlie  old  people   on    braiK'hes  of  trees   lo  let   iheia  \ 
grow  lender  is   merely  traditional ;  but  of  the  main  fact   there 
cannot  exist  n  doubt ;  and  we  only  regret  that  ill  health  and  family  | 
uiHictiou    prevented    Sir   Stamford,    as    he    had    lutended,    from 
throwing  himself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.     Mr.  VVardjJ 
however,  and   Mr.  Burton,  two  missionaries,  made  an  c\ciin»iuB ' 
iiitu  the  countr)',  from  the  former  of  whom  we  have  the  following  j 
extract  of  a  letter.  ] 

*  Four  days  after  my  arrival  at  Tappanooly,  I   commenced  an  ex»J 
eursion   into  the   Batta  country  with   Mr.   Burton.      The  district  rfi 
Silindan^  bo  highly  f^ratified  u^,  that  we  were  tempted  to  remain  a  feir  J 
days,     'rhree  thousand  people,  who  had  never  beheld  a  white  fat«, 
reoeivtod  ua  in  a  manner,  perhaps  similar  to  what  we  read  of,  rc3pect* 
ing  tbe  £tmt  appearance  of  the  Spaaiarda  in  America.     We  ^vere  kept 
for  fiNir  bovfft,  on  an  elevation  of  tw^ve  feet,  oxkibitinf?  our  persons  ;  J 
and  not  an  hour  passed  for  several  daya,  during  which  we  were   tuj^\ 
furrouiuied  with  crowds  from  rorious  part*  of  the  country.    Som«^ 
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reneratetl  ns  as  gods;  all  paid  us  much  respect;  and  in  point  of  treai 
nient,  we  }iad  nothing  to  complain  of.  To  an  assembly  of  ihc  ch\tm 
the  objectu  of  our  mi^^sion  were  explained  ;  several  tracts  were  reatm 
and  the  future  introduction  of  books  was  propoFed,  to  all  of  whici 
they  listened  Mith  interest  and  pleasure,  and  frankly  invited  Mij 
Burton  to  lake  uji  his  aliode  with  them;  and  we  may  view  the  rraul 
as  a  pleasing  prospect  for  hii<  future  labours.  Our  notions  rrlalivi  m 
the  Batta  character  and  habits  have  been  much  corrected-  Wc  tVninfl 
tbem  quiet  and  harmless,  and  much  more  under  the  influence  of  t  ivj 
order  than  had  been  su]>posed,  although  their  gow-cmment  appear«4 
of  a  singular  nature.  The  practice  of  cannibalism  was  genml  um 
frequent.' — pp.  43a,  437.  | 

The  island  of  Sumatra,  large  as  it  is,  was  far  too  confined  i 
sphere  forthe  cngcr  mind  of  Sir  Stamford  Itafflcs,  especiallv  nhcri^ 
ever  an  object  presented  itsidf  wlicrc  the  interests  of  bis  country 
or  of  bumuiiity  were  concerned.  The  island  of  Nias,  uppcHite  tlid 
settlement  of  TappanooK,  was  coiisidcrcd  to  be  an  object  uf  ibtf 
descrij)tion.  He  luid  learned  what  dreadful  ravages  ihift  littli 
island  was  exposed  to  fiuui  the  uperutioii  uf  an  active  slave  tndau 
A  commission  of  inquiry  ^vas  sent  to  collect  information.  Fiitta 
this  mission,  he  learnt  that  the  population  was  nut  less  thaa 
'2;30,0(K)  sotds;  that  they  could  export  1*2, (KX)  bags  of  litc  annuJ 
ally ;  and  that  the  number  of  slaves  $ent  fioni  llie  island  in  vatM 
year  exceeded  K^OO.  I1ie  following  is  a  brief  description  of  dtim 
interesting  island. 

*  The  island  is  in  sight  of  Sumatra,  and  seen  by  moU  ships  paMtng. 
I  find,  on  a  i^urface  of  about  1500  square  miles,  a  population  of  abtjw 
153  to  the  square  mile ;  the  countr>'  most  highly  cultivated,  the  lod 
rich,  and  the  people  the  fijiest,  without  exception,  that  I  hareyvt  omI 
%vith  in  the  East.  They  arc  fair,  and  a  strong,  athletic,  active  raccJ 
industrious,  ingenious,  and  intelligent,  and  forming  a  titiiking  ccm*^ 
trast  to  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra.  W?jai  haa 
most  astonished  me,  is  the  high  degree  (comparatively)  of  civiliraUottl 
to  which  they  have  ottaine<f,  without  communication  from  wUhoiiU 
We  have  no  trare- — no  idea,  whence  or  how  the  island  hfc«aj 
peopled.  The  jieople  themselves  $ay,  a  man  and  woman  were  fini 
Bent  from  heaven,  from  whom  they  are  all  descended,  Tlieir  Iang<as«J 
their  habits,  their  character,  and  institutions,  are  strikingly  diffcrcaM 
from  all  others  witli  which  we  are  acquainted.  Hinduism  tierer  foaod 
its  way  to  their  shores  ;  and  only  a  few  Mahomedans,  traderv,  arv  AeT«1 
and  there  to  he  found  on  the  coast,  but  the  religion  itftclf  haa  owtaxioi 
way.  They  dwell  in  excellent  and  commodious  houses,  the  iuterioni  oF 
V  hich  are  laid  out  with  neatness,  not  devoid  of  elegance  ;  vtrerts  ar«. 
regularly  formed  and  paved,  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  stone  stain  toj 
the  pinnacles  of  the  different  hills,  on  which  their  villages  are  isofrlM 
situaivd,  embosomed  in  the  richest  foliage  imaginable.  The  slopes  Jt 
the  hiUfl  and  the  valleys  are  covered  with  one  continued  sheet  of  tha 
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richest  cultivation,  and  there  is  nat  a  forest  tree  standing  on  ths 
isUod:  all  have  disappeared  before  the  force  of  industry.     To  each    j 
village  are  attached  stone  baths,  approprial*;d  to  ihe  different  sexe?,    I 
which  remind  us  of  Roman  luxuries.     Tliey  wear  a  profu^iioa  of  gold    I 
and  other  ornaments,  than  which   nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
orii^inal.     We  have  discovered  an  excellent  harbour,  and  mide  twj 
military  stations,  merely  on  account  of  the  flag  ;  and  hereafter  1  hope 
to  have  much  satisfactory  employment.' — p.  48S. 

Eager  to  protect  vkwA  encourage   tlie  people  in  iiabiti  of  in- 
dustry, Sir  Stamford  look,   eft'ectivc  measures   to   put  a  slop  |o 
tlie  slave  trade,  as  Uie  Hrsl  step  to  the  further  civili^ation   of  the 
island.      He  bad  never   doubled  that  tliis  humane  measure  wonUl   ' 
be  approved  of  by  the  authorities  at  home;  but  here  he  was  dis- 
appointed— llio   Court  of   Directors   '  bad  no  hesitation   in  de- 
claring, that  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  Pulo  Nias  were  deserving  j 
of  their  decided  reprehension/ — '  they  were  inclined  to  visit  hiia  I 
with   some   severe  mark  of  their  displeasure,  for  the  steps  he  had 
taken,' — and  they  even  ihroatened  to  remove  him  from  his  govern- 
ment.     Had,  luiwever,   the  result   been  otherwise,  the  benefit  to  J 
the  unhappy  islanders  would  not  long  have  continued.     Since  the 
transfer  of  Bencaolen  lo  the  Dutch,  the  Nias  slave-trade  hits  been 
carried  on  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  Batavia  and  Bourbon  1 
are  the  chief  places  at  this  tlay  supplied  witli  its  victims.  j 

Sir  Stamford   RafHes  had,  very  soon  after  bis  arrival  on  Su-  ^ 
niatra,  occasion  to  witness  the  avaricious  and  gntspitig  policy  of 
ihc-  Dutch. 

'  When  I  look  around,  and  feel  that,  by  the  last  treaty  with  Hoi-  I 
land,  we  are  left  with  only  one  fpot  upon  wliich  we  can  raise  the  I 
Briiitth  flafir,  as  a  mart  for  commerce  between  the  Mauritius  and  J 
China,  and  that  spot  Prince  of  Wales'  island,  to  which  port  but  a  1 
very  small  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  archipelago  can  he  brought ,  | 
when,  in  the  instance  of  Palerabang,  I  find  the  Dutch  choose  lo  rein-  i 
state  the*  man  on  the  throne  who  has  been  guilty  of  treacherously 
murdering,  in  cool  blood,  the  Dutch  factory  at  that  statiun,  rather 
than  permit  the  sultan  whom  the  English  raised,  in  consequence  of 
the  atrocity  of  his  predecessor,  to  continue  on  the  throne ;  when  I 
likewise  discover  that  they  lay  claim  to  all  the  territory  in  tlje  Lam-  J 
pong  country,  and  oppose  our  formintf  any  settlement  in  Samau^ka] 
bav.  for  the  purpose  of  affording  succour  or  refreshment  to  our  sliipi  I 
pa-ising  through  the  straits  of  Sunda  ;  and  that  they  even  object  ta  J 
the   continuance  of  the  post  station  between  Java  and  Sumatra,  \if\ 
which  alone  communication  can  be  kept  up  with  iht*  easlent  lAlandi 
and  Europe  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  lo  submit  to  the  Governor-Generai  J 
a  stntement  of  the  injury  which  must  necessarily  arise  to  us  froia  ] 
tacitly  submitting  to  such  a  course,  not  only  as  afTecting  our  interests 
in  Sumatra  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  also  througliout  the  wliol« 
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of  the  eastern  arcliipelago  and  China.     My  knowledge  of  th«  prevk 
principles  whirh  actuated  the  Dutch  in  Java,  and  of  the  raat 
to  be  derived  to  British  enterprise  in  so  extensive  a  field,  leads 
hope  that  I  shuU  meet  with  approbation  for  the  line  of  conduct  I  pt 
sue.' — p.  311. 

The  Governor- General,  Lord  Hastings,  took  the  same  view 
their  proceedings,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  some  speedj  mU 
ference.     His  lordsliip  stated  that 

*  the  proceedings  of  the  Netherlands  anthorities,  since  the  arrival 
the  commissioners-general  to  receive  charge  of  the  Dutch  colonic 
lad  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  by  vitws  of  boundli 
aggrandizement  and  rapacity,  and  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  })ower 
monopolizing  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  archipelago,  and  of  ex* 

hiding  tlie  English  from  thotte  advantages  which  they  had  lot 
•njoyed,  and  which  they  only  wished  to  share  in  cotnmon  with  oth< 
natioHA  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  this  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  and  th( 
teianifest  endeavours  to  establish  an  absolute  supremaey  to  our  cxcli 
fcion,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  precautions,  with  th«  view 
arrest  the  injury  and  degradation  wliich  cotild  not  fail  to  ensue,  frc 
a  listless  submission  to  the  unbounded  pretensions  displayed  on  U 
part  of  the  Netherlands  authorities.' — p.  304. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Dutch  bad  possessed  tlieniselves  of  i\ 
only  pusses  through  which  ships  could  sail  into  the  great  archj 
pelago  and  the  China  seas — the  straita  of  Sunda  and  Malacca 
and  such  was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  that,  after  havinf^ 
through  a  mistaken  generosity,  lavished  everything  upon  this  un 
grateful  people,  she  had  not  left  herself  an  inclt  of  ground  to  siai 
upon,  in  the  whole  track  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ai 
Cbnin,  nor  a  single  friendly  port  at  whicii  her  ships  could  water, 
obtain  refreshments.    Sir  Stamford  conceived  that  a  personal  coi 
inunication  with  the  Governor-General  might  be  useful,  and,  wii 
his  usual  decision  and  zeal,  immediately  set  out,  in  a  miaenible  and] 
crazy  bark,  for  Calcutta.     Here  it  was  arranged  that,  as  the  strail 
of  Sunda  were  completely  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Sir  Stamfon 
as  au  authorised  agent  of  the  Governor-General,  should  endcavo* 
to  fnid  out  some  central  station,  for  the   benelil  of  commerce 
within  the  archipelago,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  and   uninterruptt 
passage  with  China  through  the  straits  of  Malacca.     Th't»  wi 
quite  enough  to  stimulate  his  enterprising  spirit.     Sir  Siamfoi^l 
had,  in  fact,  already  tixed  in  his  own  mind  the  position  that  would 
answer  every  purpose,     lu  his  own  words — '  he  ncitlier  wanted 
people   nor  territory ;  all  he  asked  was,  pemiission   lu  anchor  li 
lijie-of-baltic  ship,  and  hoist  the  English  flag,  at  the  niouth  cilhef  | 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca  or  of  Sunda,  and  die  trade  of  England i 
would  be  secured,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  broken.'    Sia* 
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^pore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  was  the  spot  to 
accomplish  thi<i,  and  there  he  accordingly,  in  February,  1819,  j 
hoisted  tlie  British  Hag.  \\\  June  of  the  same  year^  he  sayii,  '  my  I 
new  colony'  thrives  most  rapidlv.  We  have  not  been  estabIL<ihed  I 
four  nvinths,  and  it  iias  received  an  accession  of  population  ex-  ] 
ceeding  live  thousand^  prmcipallv  Chinese,  aud  their  number  is  I 
d;iilv  increa>in«;.  Vou  may  lake  my  word  for  it^  this  is  liy  far  tl)e  I 
most  important  station  in  tlie  East;  and,  as  far  as  naval  supe-  | 
riority  and  commercial  interests  are  concerned,  of  much  higher  I 
value  than  whole  cominents  of  territory/  In  18^^.  he  says,  '  My  I 
settlement  of  Singapore  continues  to  prosper.  The  total  tonnage  I 
in  two  years  and  a  half  has  been  upwards  of  lf)l,fX)(^  Ions,  and  I 
the  estimated  value  of  imports  and  exports  2.000,C)0(>/.  sterling.*  I 
'  Ai  IJencoolenj  tliv  public  expenses  iu  one  month  are  more  than  | 
they  arc  at  Smgaporu  in  twelve.  The  capital  turned  at  Ben-  I 
coolcn  never  exceeds  400,000  dollars  in  a  year,  aud  nearly  the  I 
"whole  of  tlus  is  iu  Company's  bills  on  Bengal,  tlie  only  retunis  I 
that  can  be  made.  At  Singapore,  tlie  capital  turned  in  a  year  I 
exceeds  ei^ht  miltions,  without  any  governmeni  bill^i  or  civil  esta-  I 
blishment  whatever.*  To  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  he  \ 
thus  writes; — 

'  The  progress  of  my  new  settlement  is,  io  every  way,  most  satls- 
faruiry,  and  it  n-ouJd  gladden  your  heart  to  witneAs  the  activity  and 
cheerfulness  which   prevail   throughout  :    every  day   brings  us  new    i 
settlers,  and  Singapore  has  already  become  a  e^reat  emporium.   Houses   I 
and  warehouses  arc  springing  up  in  ever)-  direction,  and  the  iutand 
forests  are  fast  gi\'iDg   way  before  tlie  industrious  cultivator.     1  am 
now  engaged  in  marking  out  the  towns  and  roads,  aud  in  establishing   J 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.     We  I 
have  no  less  than  nine  mercantile  houses  (European),  and  there  is   I 
abundant  employment  for  capital  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.' — pp.  532,  1 
633.  I 

For  this  flourishing  settleDient  Sir  Stamford  framed  a  code  of  1 
laws  an<l  regulations,  grounded  on  the  simplest  principles  of  I 
equity  and  justice.  He  sets  out  with  this  declaration — '  '1  hut  the  I 
port  of  Singapore  is  a  free  iKirt,  and  the  trade  thereat  open  to  I 
ships  and  vessels  of  every  natKui,  free  of  duty,  equal  and  alike  to  I 
all,*  Here,  also,  as  at  Hcnc(H>len,  he  immediately  prohibited  all  I 
guiibling  und  cock-fighting  ;  and  persons  found  to  have  conducted  I 
a  gnmiug-table  or  cock-pit  were  hable  to  the  confiscation  of  their  I 
properly,  and  banishment  from  the  settlement.  He  pnnided^  that  I 
no  gaming  debts  could  be  recognised  by  the  magistrates ;  but  I 
M'innerA  were  to  be  compelled  to  restore  the  amount  tt)  the  losers:  I 
aud  the  concluding  enactment  does  him  immortal  honour.  I 

Afl  the  condition  of  slavery,  under  any  denomination  whaterer, 
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caonot  be  recognised  ^vithitl  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Authnnt] 
all  persons  who  luay  have  been  so  imported,  transferred,  or  «old 
slaves  or  slave-debtors,  flince  the  29th  day  of  Febrnnry,  1819, 
entitled  to  claim  their  freedom,  oa  application  to  the  regi»trmr« 
hereafter  provided ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  no  iiitUvidutil 
liereafler  be  imported  for  sale,  transferred,  or  sold  as  a  slave  or  4bire- 
debtor,  or  having  his  or  her^rcfi  jx'sidtfnce  under  the  protection  of 
British  authorities  at  Singapore,  can  hereafter  be  conaidered  or  ti 
as  n  slave,  under  any  denomination,  condition,   colour,  or 
whatever  ' — pp.  543,  5ii. 

The   Bengal  government  higlily  approved  of  Sir    "^ 
regulations  in  the  government  of  Singapore,  and  iiion?  p 
of  lii:i  suppression  of  gaming  and  cock-tigliting.     Mr.  Cmwtui 
bowovcr,  wlioin  hu  hud  placed  in  charge  of  the  settlement,  aaxioi 
to  raise  a  revenue  at  any  ojst,  broke  in  upon  the   regnUtiotu, 
BO  far  as  to  license  indulgences  in   both  these   pcrniciouft  xit 
Yiliich  were  in  consequence  farmed  out  to  the  hi*^lkest  bidder.    Bat 
the  grand  jury,  bighly  to  tlieir  honour,  presented   tbeui  as  ui 
^tnnccs,  stated  iheni  to  be  so  at  common  lau,  and   indictable 
8uch  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  this  demoralizing  system,  fo«it-] 
,hy  one  of  the  noisiest  of  our  Indian  reformers,  has  been  givea 
and  Sir  Stamford's  original  regulations  strictly  enforced. 

The  interest  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  look  in  prorootn^ 
^Melfare  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  iinpiovemcnt  of  thiji  ' 
of  his  own,"  as  he  calls  it,  will  appear  from   the  folluwiog 
to  his  accomplished  friend,  Dr.  >Vallich  : — 

*  1  have  just  established  an  institution  wliifh  will,  I  am  sure,  gii 
you  satisfaction.     The  particulars  I  shnl!   hereafter  cominunicite, 
Jiavtng  time  at  present    The  object  la,  the  cultivation  of  Chtjic*e 
Malayan  literature,  with  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  itrtcH<ct 
condition  of  the  people.     The  Anglo-Chinese  Collc^fe  at  Mikecs 
to  be  removed  here,  and  united  with  a  Malay  college,  and  bodi 
parts  of  tlie  institution,  which  has  a  scientific  department,  and  piv 
for  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  &c.  &c.     We  have  abocit  lwt« 
thousand  dollars  in  funds,  and  have  voted  fifteen  thousand  for 
hiiildiitgs  ;  the  site  is   fixed  upon  near  the  beach,  and  the  pUn  i 
appearance  will  be  very  respectable. 

'  1  trust  in  God  this  institution  may  be  the  means  of  riTilidof  i 
bettering  the  condition  of  millions :  it  has  not  been  haitiily  rnt«fvii  ' 
nor  have  its  possible  advantages  been  overrated.     Our  field  U  It 
beyond  the  Gauges,  including  the  Malayan  archipelago,  Arati 
China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean — by  fir  the 
pojitjlou'*  half  of  the  world  !     Do  not,  my  dear  friend,  think  th»l  \ 
led  to  it  by  a  ^*ain  ambition  of  raismg  a  name— it  is  an  art  of  di 
and  gratitude  only.     In  these  countries  has  my  little  iudepc-i 
been  gained ;  in  these  countries  have  I  passed  the  most  voli 
liot,  perhaps  r  the  whole  period  of  my  pMic  life.    I  am  linked 
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by  many  a  bitter,  many  a  plt^asant  tic.  It  is  here  that  I  think  I  may 
hare  done  some  little  good  ;  and,  instead  of  frittering  away  the  stoc^^ 
of  zeal  and  means  that  may  yet  be  left  me  in  oI>jects  for  which  1  majj 
not  be  fitted,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  here,  where  expe-n 
rience  has  proved  to  me  that  my  labours  will  not  be  thrown  away,  lllj 
health  forces  me  to  leave  SingafJore,  before  even  the  material  nrmnge-J 
ments  are  made  for  its  prosi>erity  ;  but  in  providing  for  its  moral  im-J 
provement,  f  look  to  its  more  certain  and  permanent  advance.  Would  1 
tiiat  I  could  infuse  into  the  institution  a  portion  of  that  spirit  and  soui  j 
by  which  1  would  have  it  animated,  as  easily  as  1  endow  it  with  lands,*] 
&c.  It  will  long  be  in  its  infancy,  and  to  arrive  at  maturity  will  re-  \ 
quire  all  the  aid  of  fi  lends  and  constant  support.  It  is  my  last  publicM 
act,  and,  rise  or  fall,  tt  will  always  be  a  satisfactory  reJleciion,  that  P] 
have  done  ray  best  towards  it.     I  pray  you  befriend  il.'^pp.  339, 540.H 

Haviri<^  thus  estublished  this  'child  of  his  own'  on  the  tirmn 
basis  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  he  now  took  his  final  departure,*! 
amiilst  the  deep  regrets  of  the  whole  settlement.  Thus  was  esta-n 
bitshed  this  most  important  commercial  station,  whicli,  in  spite  ofl 
Its  being  shackled  in  the  same  government  with  Penang  on  ond^ 
side,  and  Malacca  on  the  oilier,  not  only  continues!  to  maintain  ItsJ 
ground,  but  to  advance  in  population,  commerce,  inlelligence,i 
and  prosperity.  Should  the  merchants  of  Biistol,  Liverpool,  and?] 
Hull,  unfortunately  for  themselves  and  the  country,  succeed  id  J 
Ibeir  object  of  throwing  open  the  sole  port  of  China  to  which  1 
foreign  ships  are  admitted,  and  rush  ihitlicr  in  such  shoals  ns  lo'l 
induce  the  jealous  government  of  Pekin  to  close  it,  it  may  afford  J 
us  some  consolation  that  wc  should  still  gel  a  certain  supply  of  teal 
througli  the  medium  of  Chinese  junks,  at  Singa|>ore.  I 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  incessant  activity  of^ 
body  and  mind,  in  a  latitude  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  eijua-l 
tor,  could  long  be  contiimed  with  unimpaired  hcullli.  Tliree  ] 
years  had  scarcely  expired,  when  Sir  Stamford  began>  at  inter-  ] 
vuls,  to  experience  i»erious  attacks  of  fever.  Lady  RaiBes,  too,J 
suffered  much  from  illness ;  and  these  continuing  for  two  years  ] 
more,  a  much  longer  residence  iu  such  an  enervating  climate 
could  not  be  advisable,  and  his  thoughts  naturally  begun  to  turn 
towards  home,  Bk•5^ed  with  iJiree  lovely  children,  a  most  alTeC-  J 
tionate  wife,  and  a  moderate  coinpeteucy,  he  ventured  to  look  1 
forward  to  years  of  that  domestic  happiness  in  his  native  country,  \ 
the  blessings  of  whicli,  with  every  drawback  of  climate,  fatigue,  J 
and  resjionsibility,  he  had  so  fully  experienced  here.  But  ho^r  J 
uncertain  are  all  human  atfairs, — how  soon  are  sometimes  clouded  *] 
the  biightest  prospects, — how  vain  the  most  sanguine  hopes', — and  ] 
how  often  the  moments  of  supn-me  felicil)  are  changed  into  tliose  1 
of  tiie  decpeM  ufUiction!  So  fared  it  with  this  intcie^liiig  family, 
*  Upwards  of  iliicc  years/  sa)&  LaH)  UalUes,  *  hud  passed  in  un- 
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interrupted  health  and  happiness ;  but  a  sad  reverse  took  place  at 
this  period  :  the  blessings  most  prized  were  withdrawn  ;  the  child 
most  dear  to  the  fallier^s  heart,  whose  brightness  and  beauty  were 
his  pride  and  happiness,  expired  in  all  the  bloom  of  infancy,  after 
a  few  hours'  illness ;  and  from  this  time  until  his  return  to  England, 
sickness  and  death  prevailed  throughout  the  settlement,  and  in  liis 
own  family,*     Sir  Stauiford  thus  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

*  My  heart  has  been  nigh  broken,  and  my  eipirit  is  gone :  I  hftve  hat 
almost  all  that  I  prided  myself  upon  in  this  world ;  and  the  af&ictioa 
came  upon  us  at  a  moment  when  we  least  expected  such  a  calamity. 
Had  this  dear  boy  been  such  as  we  usually  meet  with  iu  this  world, 
time  would  ere  this  have  reconciled  us  to  the  loss — ^but  such  a  child  I 
Had  you  but  seen  him  and  known  him  you  must  have  doated, — his 
beauty  and  intelligence  were  so  far  above  those  of  other  children  of 
the  same  age,  that  he  shone  among  them  as  a  sun,  enlivening  and  en* 
lightening  every  thing  around  him.  I  had  Tainly  formed  such  notions 
of  future  happiness  when  be  should  have  become  a  man,  and  be  alibis- 
father  wished  him,  that  I  find  nothing  left  but  what  is  *^  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable."  My  remaining  children  are,  I  thank  God,  rather  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  run  ;  and  Charlotte  is  every  thing  we  could  wish 
her.  How  is  it  that  I  feel  less  interest  in  them  than  in  the  one  that 
is  gone  ? — perhaps  it  is  in  our  nature.* — pp.  502,  503. 

Within  a  few  months  this  loss  was  followed  by  the  death  of  twO' 
other  children. 

'  You  will,  I  am  sure,  grieve  to  learn  what  haft  be&ileu  us.  My 
last  letter  announced  to  your  Grace  the  loss  of  my  dear  Leopold.  I 
have  now  to  add,  that  during  the  last  month,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  we  have  been  successively  deprived  of  my  only  remain- 
ing boy,  and  of  Charlotte,  your  god-daughter.  We  have  now  only 
one  left,  an  infant,  the  little  Ella  ;  and  that  we  may  not  nm  the  risk 
of  a  tropical  climate,  we  send  her  home  by  the  present  opportnmty, 
under  the  charge  of  our  good  old  nurse.  Such  severe  tnab  in  a 
climate  by  no  means  congenial  to  an  European  constitution,  and 
broken  down  as  we  were  by  former  affiictions,  have  had  their  effsci 
in  producing  severe  illnesses.  I  have  had  two  of  the  most  seven 
attacks  1  ever  suffered ;  the  last  a  fever,  which  fell  on  the  brain^ 
and  I  was  almost  mad.  I  am  still  an  invalid,  and  confined  to  myrooiB. 
How  different  are  these  conununications  to  those  I  was  ao  hq>pf 
as  to  make  during  our  first  three  years'  residence  '.  Wo  were  theiv 
perhaps,  too  happy,  and  prided  ourselves  too  highly  on  future  pros- 
pects. It  has  pleased  God  to  blight  our  hopes  ;  and  we  must  now 
lower  our  expectations  more  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  lot  of 
human  nature.     God's  will  be  done!* — p.  SOS, 

'  In  a  day  or  two,'  he  adds,  '  we  shall  be  left  without  a  single 
child  !  What  a  change  !  We  who  had  recently  such  a  fx>und  aw 
bappy  circle  !     AW  our  fears  were  once  that  we  should  have  too 
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many ; — n\\  our  cares  are  now  to  preserve  one — our  only  one.     ff 
cannoi  sav  aiiv  more  :  my  heart  \%  sick,  and  nigh  broken,' 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Lady  ilaffles,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  their  first  child,  ' 

'  WTiilst  the  editor  \>-as  almost  overwhehmrd  with  grief  for  the  kiss 
of  this  favourite  ctiiUI^  unable  to  hear  the  ^ij^ht  of  her  other  childreu-^ 
imahle  to  bear  even  the  light  uf  day* — humbled  upon  her  couch,  with 
a  feeling^  of  misery, — she  was  arldressed  by  a  [wor,  ignorant,  unin-  . 
strufted  native  woman,  of  the  lowest  class,  (who  had  been  employed 
ahout  the  nursery,)  iu  terms  of  reproach  not  to  be  forgotten.  "  I  am 
come  hecause  you  have  been  here  many  days  shut  up  in  a  dark  room^ 
and  no  one  dares  to  come  near  you.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  grieve 
lu  this  manner,  when  you  ought  to  be  thanking  God  for  having  given 
you  the  most  beautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen  ?  Were  you  not  the 
envy  of  every  body  ?  Did  any  one  ever  see  him»  or  epeak  of  hini< 
without  admiring  him ;  and  instead  of  letting  this  child  continue  iii 
this  worlil,  till  he  should  be  worn  out  \vith  trouble  and  sorrow,  has 
cot  God  taken  him  to  heaven  in  all  hi.s  beauty  ?  What  would  you 
have  more  ?  For  shame  :  leave  off  weeping,  and  let  me  open  a 
window."* — p.  500. 

Broken  do\vn  by  sickness  and  affliction^  all  their  fri«nd:»,  dajr 
after  day,  dviog  around  litem,  .Sir  Stamford  resolved  at  once  ta 
embark  for  EiiglaiKi,  and  took  his  passage  in  the  Fame.  Th« 
fate  of  this  ship  wdl  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  dated 
Bencoolen,  4tb  Febmary,  I8£4: — 

*■  We  embarked  on  the  8d  inst.,  and  sailed  at  daylight  for  England; 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  every  prospect  of  a  quick  and  comfbrtable  pas- 
sage. The  ship  was  every  thmg  we  could  wish  ;  and  having  closed  mf 
charge  here  much  to  my  satisfaction,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  day* 
of  my  life.  We  were,  perhaps,  loo  happy  ;  for  in  the  evening  came  a 
»ad  reverse.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had  thrown  off  half 
my  clothes,  when  a  cry  of  fire,  fire  I  roused  iis  from  our  calm  content, 
«nd  in  five  minutes  the  whole  ship  was  in  flames  !  I  ran  to  examintf 
whence  the  flames  principally  issued,  and  found  that  the  ftre  had  itf 
origfn  immediately  nnder  oar  ealirn.  Down  with  the  boats.  Whcrfl 
is  Sophia  1 — Here.  The  children  f — Here.  K  rope  to  the  side.  Lower 
Lady  Raffles.  Give  her  to  me,  says  one  ;  I'll  take  her,  says  the 
Ca]>tHin.  Throw  the  ppinpoieder  overboard.  U  cannot  he  got  at ;  it 
ia  in  the  maffa^ine,  close  ti»  the  fire.  Stand  clear  of  the  powder. 
Sknttle  the  water-cask^.  Water!  water!  WTiere's  Sir  Smmford  f 
Come  into  the  l>oat,  Nilson  !  NiJson,  come  into  the  boat.  Push  off, 
push  off.     Stand  clear  of  the  after  part  of  the  *hip. 

*  All  this  passed  much  (piirkrr  than  \  can  write  it.  We  pushed  off/ 
and  ns  we  did  so,  the  flames  hurst  out  of  our  cnbin-windutv,  and  th« 
ironic  of  th^*  after  jiart  of  the  ship  was  in  flames.  The  masts  and  sails 
now  taking  fire,  we  moved  to  a  distance  sufficient  to  avoid  the  imme- 
diate eX]'losion ;  bnt  the  ffamos  were   now  coming  oat  at  the   maiir 
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hatchway ;  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  crew,  with  the  captain,  still  on 
board,  we  pulled  back  to  her  under  the  bows,  so  as  to  be  more  dis- 
tant from  the  powder.  As  we  approached,  we  perceived  that  the 
people  on  board  were  getting  into  another  boat  on  the  opposite  side. 
She  pushed  off ;  we  hailed  her :  have  you  all  on  board  ? — ^Yes,  all, 
save  one.  Who  is  he? — Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.  Can  we  save 
him  ? — No,  impossible.  The  flames  were  issuing  from  the  hatchway. 
At  this  moment,  the  poor  fellow,  scorched,  I  imagine,  by  the  flames, 
roared  out  most  lustily,  having  run  upon  the  deck.  1  will  go  for  him, 
says  the  captain.  The  two  boats  then  came  together,  and  we  took 
out  some  of  the  persons  from  the  captain's  boat,  which  was  over- 
laden. He  then  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  and  picked  the 
poor  fellow  up.  Are  you  all  safe? — Yes,  we  have  got  the  man:  all 
lives  safe.  Thank  God !  Pull  off  from  the  ship.  Keep  your  eye  on 
a  star,  Sir  Stamford. — There's  one  scarcely  visible. 

'  We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other,  and  found  the  capt^  fortu- 
nately had  a  compass,  but  we  liad  no  light  except  from  the  ship.  Our 
distance  from  Bencoolen,  we  estimated  to  be  about  fifty  nules,  in  a 
south-west  direction.  -There  being  no  landing  place  to  the  southward 
of  Bencoolen,  our  only  chance  was  to  regain  that  port.  The  captain 
then  undertook  to  lead,  and  we  to  follow,  in  a  N.N.E.  course,  as  well 
as  we  could :  no  chance,  no  possibility  being  left,  that  we  could  again 
approach  the  ship  ;  for  she  was  now  one  splendid  flame,  fore  and  aft, 
and  aloft,  her  masts  and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and  rocking  to  and  firo, 
threatening  to  fall  in  an  instant.  There  goes  her  mizen-mast :  puU 
awav»  niy  boys :  there  goes  the  gunpowder.  Thank  God  !  thank 
God! 

'  You  may  judge  of  our  situation  without  further  particulars.  The 
alarm  was  given  at  about  twenty  minutes  pai^t  eight,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  she  was  in  flames.  There  was  not  a  soul  on  board  at 
half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  she  was  ouq 
grand  mass  of  fire. 

'  My  only  apprehension  was  the  want  of  boats  to  hold  the  people,  as 
there  was  not  time  to  have  got  out  the  long-boat,  or  to  make  a  raft. 
All  we  had  to  rely  upon  were  two  small  quarter-boats,  which  fortu- 
nately were  lowered  without  accident ;  and  in  these  two  small  open 
boats,  without  a  drop  of  water  or  grain  of  food,  or  a  rag  of  covering, 
except  what  we  happened  at  the  moment  to  have  on  our  backs,  we 
embarked  on  the  ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mercies !  Poor 
Sophia,  having  been  taken  out  of  her  bed,  had  nothing  on  but  a 
wrapper ;  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  The  children  were  Just  as 
taken  out  of  bed,  whence  one  had  been  snatched  after  the  fiame-s  had 
attacked  it.  In  short,  there  was  not  time  for  anyone  to  think  of  more 
than  two  things.  Can  the  ship  be  saved  ? — No.  Let  ua  save  our- 
selves, then.     All  else  was  swallowed  up  in  one  grand  ruin. 

*  To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune,  we  availed  ourselves  of  ^e 
light  from  the  ship  to  steer  a  tolerably  good  course  towards  the  shore. 
She  continued  to  burn  till  about  midnight,  when  the  saltpetre,  which 
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she  had  on  board,  took  fire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
hriliiant  flames  tliat  ever  ^vas  seen,  illuminating  the  horizon  in  every 
direction,  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  ariH  casting  that 
kind  of  bhjc  light  over  us,  which  is  of  all  others  most  horrihle.  She 
burnt  and  continued  to  flame  in  this  style  for  aliout  an  hour  or  two, 
when  we  lost  sight  of  the  object  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

*  Neither  Nilson  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  medical  friend  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  had  saved  their  coats  ;  hut  the  tail  of  mine,  ^^^th  a  jwcket- 
handkerchief,   ser^vd   Eo  keep   Sophia's   feet   warm,   and   we   madei 
hreerhe:*  for  the  children  with  our  neckcloths.     Rain  now  came  on^ . 
but  fortunately  it  was  not  of  lon^  continuance,  and  we  got  dry  agaia, 
The  niglit  became  serene  and  star-light.    We  were  now  certain  of  our» 
course,  and  the  men  behaved  manfully  :  they  rowed  incessantly,  and 
with  good  heart  and  spirit ;  and  never  did  poor  mortals  look  out  more 
for  day-light  and  for  land,  than  we  did.     Not  that  our  sufferings  or 
grounds  of  complaint  were  any  thing  to  what   has  often   befalleaj 
others  ;  but  from  8ophia*s  delicate  health,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  thoi 
stormy  nature  of  our  coast,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  we  were  unabM 
tu  undergo  starvation,  and  exposure  to  sun  and  weather,  many  days  ; 
and  awari.'  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  1  feared  we  might  fall  to  the  ' 
southward  of  the  port. 

'  At  day-light,  we  recognised  the  coast  and  Rat  Island,  which  gave 
us  great   spirits  ;  and  though  we  found  ourselves  much  to  the  south-  I 
ward  of  the  port,  wc  considered  ourselves  almost  at   home.     Sophia  ' 
had  gone  through  the  night  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
we  continued  to  pull  on  with  all  our  strength.     About  eight  or  nine, 
wc  saw  a  ship  standing  to  us  from  the   Roads.     They  had  seen  the  ! 
dames  on  shore,  and  sent  out  vessels   to  our   relief;  and  here  cer— < 
tainly  came  a  minister  of  Providence  in  the  character  of  a  minister  ofi 
the  Gospel,  for  the  first  person  I  recognised  was  one  of  our  raissionH 
aries.     They  gave  us  a  bucket  of  water,  and  we  took  the  captain  on-' 
board  as  a  pilot.     The  wind,  however,  was  adverse,  and  we  could  not 
reach  the  shore,  and  took  to  the  ship,  where  we  got  some  refresh- 
ment, and  shelter  from  the  sun.     By  this  time  Sophia  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, fainting  continually.     About  two  o'clock,  we  landed  safe  and 
sound;  and  no  words  of  utiue  can  do  justice  to  tlie  expressiona  of - 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  with  which  we  were  hailed  by  ever^  < 
one.    If  any  proof  had  been  n'anting,  that  my  administration  had  been 
•aUsfactory  here,  we  had  it  unequivocally  from  all.     There  was  not  a  J 
dry  eye ;  and  as  we  drove  back  to  our  former  home,  loud  ^vas  the  cry  I 
of  "  God  be  praised  r*  j 

^  But  enough  ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  we  are  now  greatly  reco*  1 
vered,  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  at  work,  getting  ready-made  clothes  1 
for  present  use.  We  went  to  l>ed  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  <iid  J 
not  awake  till  six  this  morning.  Sophia  hail  nearly  as  sound  a  sleepi  j 
and.  with  the  exception  of  a  bruise  or  two,  and  a  little  pain  in  the 
bones  from  fatigue,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

'  TIiv  lu3!(  1  Jukve  to  regret  beyond  all,  is  my  pvpera  and  drawingi; 
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all  my  notes  and  observations,  ^th  memoirs  and  collections.  Bafficient 
.  for  a  full  and  ample  history,  not  only  of  Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  and 
almost  every  other  island  of  note  in  these  seas* — ^my  intended  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Singapore^ — the  history  of  my  own  adminis- 
tration,— eastern  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  vocabularies, — and  last, 
not  least,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  which  I  had  been  empk>yed 
.since  my  arrival  here,  and  on  which,  for  the  last  six  months,  I  had 
bestowed  almost  my  whole  undivided  attention.    This,  however,  wm 
.  not  all :  all  my  collections  in  natural  history, — all  my  splendid  coUec- 
-don  of  drawings,  upwards  of  ivx)  tlunuand  in  number, — with  all  the 
valuable  papers  and  notes  of  ray  friends,  Arnold  and  Jack  ;  and,  to 
'  conclude,  I  will  merely  notice,  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown 
i  animal,  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant,  which  we  bad  not 
'  on  board ; — a  living  tapir,  a  new  epedes  of  t^er,  splendid  pheasants, 
V  &c.,  domesticated  for  the  voyage:  we  were,  in  short,  in  thu  respect, 
a  perfect  Noah's  ark. 

*  All,  all  has  perished !  but,  thank  God,  our  lives  have  been  spared, 
and  we  do  not  repine.* — p.  566 — 569. 

In  stating  his  misfortunes  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  finn 
and  manly  tone,  free  from  all  murmuring  or  complaint,  he  thus 
continues,  after  describing  the  loss  of  the  ship : — 

*  It  however  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to  temper 
his  judgments  with  mercy,  and  to  allay  the  storms  and  currents  which 
BO  constantly  prevail  in  these  seas  during  the  present  monsoon  ;  and 
through  the  steady  and  great  exertions  of  the  men  in  the  boats,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  make  the  land  in  the  morning,  within  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Bencoolen.  The  flames  from  the  sWp,  which  had 
served  to  assist  us  in  kee))ing  a  direct  course  to  the  land,  had  likewise 
been  seen  on  shore,  illumining  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  fifty 
miles,  and  boats  had  been  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  our  assistance. 
By  the  aid  of  one  of  these  we  reached  Bencoolen  about  four  oVlocfc 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  after  having  had  to  contend  with 
an  unfavourable  current,  and  latterly,  a  turbulent  sea  and  adverse 
wind,  for  upwards  of  sixteen  hours,  every  moment  of  which,  under 
our  destitute  circumstances,  and  the  boisterous  nature  of  this  coast, 
was  pregnant  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  not  to  be 
det-crihed.  The  state  both  of  Lady  Raffles  and  myself,  already  worn 
down,  by  illness  and  affliction,  to  the  last  stage  of  existence,  was  ill 
calculated  to  support  the  privations  and  exposure  to  which  we  were 
subjected ;  and  long  hefore  we  reached  the  harbour,  she  had  fallen 
into  a  succession  of  fainting-fits,  from  which  we  with  difiQcuity  reco- 
vered her. 

*  It  may,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  state.in  concluding  this  melan- 
choly account,  that  no  lives  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
ship's  company  and  passengers  have  reached  this  port  in  safety, 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  liis  mercies. 

'  Submitting,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  with  patient  resignation  to  this 
awful  dispensation  of  Providence,  I  make  the  following-  statement,  not 
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in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  for  I  repine  not,  but  simpl/  as  illustrative  uf 
my  per.sunal  circumstances  and  prodpecttf,  as  they  stand  aiTccted  by 
this  dire  and  untooked-for  calarnity. 

*  After  a  «erTice  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  exercise  of  supremfti 
authority aaa  governor  for  nearly  twelve  years  of  that  period,  over  the] 
fine:it  and  mo«t  interesting,  but  perhaps  least  known,  countries  ii|.l 
creation,  I  bad,  as  I  vainly  thought,  clostxl  my  luiliau  life,  with  benefit  i 
to  my  countr)',  and  aatiufaction  to  myself;  carrying  with  me  such] 
testimonials  and  information  ax  1  trusted  would  have  proved  that  I  hadJ 
not  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  or  a  dilatory  labourer,  in  thi«  fruitfuLJ 
and  extensive  vineyard.  j 

^  This  lovely  and  highly  interesting  portion  uf  the  globe  had,  pulid- J 
cally  speaking,  long  sunk  into  inKigtiiticance,  from  tlie  witherin|p] 
cffecta  of  that  baneful  policy,  wth  which  the  Hollanders  were  per-] 
mitted  to  >*iait  these  regions,  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  the  course  ] 
of  the  British  arms  to  the  iitluid  of  Java;  and  there,  on  the  ruins  of] 
monopoly,  torture,  and  oppression,  in  all  its  sha])es,  to  re-establishj 
man  in  his  native  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  re-open  the  channel  of] 
an  extensive  commerce.  Political  events  reijuired  our  secession  from  j 
that  quarter  ;  hut  tlie  establishment  uf  Singapitre,  and  the  reformi  ] 
introduced  on  this  coast,  Imve  no  less  afforded  opportunities  fi>r  the  I 
application  and  extension  of  the  same  principles.  I 

*  In  the  course  of  those  measures,  numerous  and  weighty  responsi*  ] 
biiities  became  necessary.     The  European  world — the  Jndiaa  world—*  | 
(the  continental  part  of  it  at  least) — were  wholly  uninformed   of  the  \ 
nature  of  these  countries,  their  character,  and  resources.     I  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  these  responsibilities  as  the  occasion  required  them  ; 
and   though,  from  imperfect  information,  many  of  my  measures  ia 
Java  were  at  first  condemned,  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them,  ia  \ 
the  end,  not  only  approved    but  applauded,  far   t^yond  my  humble  1 
pretensions,  and  even  by  those  who  at  first  hail  been  most  op[)09ed  to  I 
roe.     I  need  refer  to  no  stronger  case  than  tliat  of  the  Mar(juia  of 
Hastings. 

*'  During  the  last  six  years  of  my  administration,  and  since  I  hare  j 
ceased  to  have  any  concern  in  th'-  affairs  of  Java^  the  situations  ia  1 
which  I  have  been  placed,  and  the  responsibilities  which  1  have  been  1 
compelled  to  take  in  support  of  the  interests  of  my  country,  and  of  ] 
my  employers,  have  Wen,  if  iKmniblc,  still  greater  than  during  my 
former  career ;  I  allude  lo  the  struggle  which  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  ] 
to  make  against  Dutch  ropacity  and  })ower,  and  to  the  difficulties  that  1 
I  had  to  contend  with  in  the  cstahliithment  of  Singapore,  and  the  A 
reforms  which  have  been  cfferted  on  thix  roast.  j 

*  In  addition  U>  the  opposition  of  aA'owed  enemies  to  British  power  1 
And  Christian  principleit,  J  hud  to  contend  with  deejn-rooted  preju«  1 
dices,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  tlu>se  who  dared  not  to  act  j 
openly  ;  and,  AtAuding  alone,  the  envy  of  some,  and  the  fear  of  many,   ] 

Bautiwritifs  wt-re  unahle  to  furm  a  correct  estimate  of  my  pro-    ] 
A*     Without  local  cxplaoabon,  some  appeared  objsctionablo  ; 
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while  party  spirit  and  Dutch  intrigue  have  never  been  wanting  to  dis- 
colour transactions  and  misrepresent  facts. 

*  It  was  at  the  close  of  such  an  administration  that  I  embarked  with 
my  family  in  the  Fame,  carrying  with  me  endless  volumes  and  papers 
of  information  on  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  nearly  every  island 
within  the  Malayan  archipelago,  collected  at  great  expense  and  labour, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  during  a  life  of  constant 
and  active  research,  and  in  an  especial  manner  calculated  to  throw 
light,  not  only  on  the  commercial  and  other  resources  of  these  islands, 
but  to  advance  the  state  of  natural  knowledge  and  science,  and  finally 
to  extend  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

*  These,  with  all  my  books,  manuscripts,  drawings,  correspondence, 
records,  and  other  documents,  including  tokens  of  r^ard  from  the 
absent,  and  memorials  from  the  dead,  have  been  all  lost  for  ever  in 
this  dreadful  conflagration  ;  and  I  am  left  single  and  unaided,  without 
the  help  of  one  voucher  to  tell  my  story,  and  uphold  my  proceedings, 
when  I  appear  before  your  Honourable  Court.' — ^p.  570 — 578. 

And,  never  forgetful  of  those  who  were  at  any  time  placed  under 
his  care,  he  adds  : — 

*  In  expressing  my  deep-felt  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
settlement,  for  their  sympathy  in  our  sufferings,  and  genuine  hospi- 
tality, I  can  only  say,  tliat  having  been  thrown  back  on  their  shores 
most  unexpectedly, — we  were  naked,  and  they  clothed  us — hungry 
and  athirst,  and  they  fed  us — weary  and  exhausted,  and  they  com- 
forted and  consoled  us ; — and  I  pray  to  God  that  your  Honourable 
Court,  as  the  immediate  guardian  of  their  interests,  will  bless  this 
land  of  Sumatra  in  return,  even  for  their  sakes.' — p.  574, 

So  heavy  a  misfortune  was  enough  to  have  overwhelmed  in  deep 
despondency  any  ordinary  man  ;  but  Sir  Stamford  rose  superior 
to  all  such  calamities.  Lady  RafRes  observes  that  neither  mur- 
mur nor  lamentation  ever  escaped  his  lips ;  and  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath,  he  publicly  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  having 
]>reserved  the  lives  of  all  present  under  circumstances  from 
which  there  appeared  no  human  probability  of  escaping.  His 
active  mind  was  neither  depressed  nor  damped,  but  instantly  re- 
sumed its  wonted  ardour.  After  this  irreparable  loss  of  all  he 
had  been  collecting  for  so  many  years,  and  which,  we  are  told, 
filled  one  hundred  and  twent)'-two  cases,  the  very  next  Taom' 
ing  he  re-commenced  sketching  out  the  map  of  Sumatra;  set 
all  bis  draftsmen  to  work  in  making  new  drawings  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  natural  history ;  despatched  a  number  of 
people  into  the  woods  to  collect  animals  ;  and  though,  by  death 
or  absence,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  scientific  assbtants,  in  the 
course  of  two  months  he  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  very 
respectable  collection,  part  of  which  now  forms  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  Zoological  Museum.     Indeed  it  was  he  who  hst 
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suggested,  and,  in  co-operation  with  another  star  of  our  conntry 
still  nunc*  recently  lost  to  our  view.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  p1anne<l 
and  established  that  society  as  it  now  exists. 

On  ttie  Kih  April,  he  embarked  in  the  Mariner,  and  ari-ived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  e^d  August.  It  was  not  till  April,  1826,  that 
Sir  Stamford  cotdd  obtain  from  the  Court  of  l^ircclors  nn  opinion 
of  his  services,  wliicli  at  length  tliey  gave,  under  the  three  heads 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Singapore,  cautious  and  qualified  enough. 
They  thus  conclude  with  regard  to  his  general  services  : — 

Tlie  goveraaient  of  Sir  Stamford  Raflles  appears  witli  sufficient 
Irvideiice  to  have  conciliated  tlie  good  feelings  of,  at  least,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Earopeaa  and  native  population  ;  his  exertions  for 
the  interests  of  literature  and  science  are  highly  honourable  to  him, 
and  have  been  attended  with  distinguished  success  ;  and  although  his 
precipitate  and  unauthorised  emancipation  of  the  Company's  slaves, 
and  his  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Pulo  Nias,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
tlic  suppression  of  a  slave  traffic,  are  justly  censured  by  the  Court, 
hi?  motives  in  those  proceedings,  and  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the  abo- 
lition of  sUverv',  ought  not  to  be  passed  o^*e^  without  an  expression  of 
approbation.' — p.  699. 

Sir  Stan)ford  had  vainly  indulged  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  few 
years  in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life,  and  with  this  view  pur- 
chased a  smalt  estate  at  llendon  ;  but  a  sudden  attack  whicli  his 
friends  fondly  hoped  was  not  apoplectic,  had  evidently  shattered 
him.  '  My  attack,'  he  says,  '  was  sudden  and  unexperlcd,  but 
fortunately  was  not  apoplectic,  as  was  at  lirsl  feared  :  *  he  felt, 
however,  that,  as  he  suys  in  on*?  of  his  letters,  '  it  had  shaken  his 
confidence  and  nerves;'  and  that  his  '  head  was  not  quite  what  it 
shouhl  be'  A  very  few  weeks  more,  and  the  final  blow  came,  [lis 
amiable  relict  thus  concludes  this  interesting  and  instructive  Me- 
moir:— 

•  The  few  letters  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  last  pages  are 
Buflficient  to  prove  that  the  death-blow  had  been  struck— the  silver 
cord  was  broken  at  the  wheel.  His  sense  of  enjoynient,  indeed,  was 
as  keen  ns  e\'cr.  his  spirit  as  gay,  his  heart  as  warm,  his  imagination 
■till  l>nghter.  though  his  hopes  in  tliis  world  were  less.  He  was  con- 
tented with  the  happiness  oi  the  present  moment,  and  only  prayed  for 
its  continuance.  That  his  prayer  was  not  granted  is  his  everlasting 
Kain.  Vet  even  here,  and  after  so  many  trials  and  privations,  he  en- 
joyed no  common  pleasures  :  the  delight  of  being  tmited  to  friends 
jrom  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated  ;  the  charms  of  society ; 
the  interests  of  literature  and  science  ;  the  general  improvement  of 
jnan;  and,  above  all,  the  nearer  charities  of  domestic  life,  all  com- 
bined to  engage  and  occupy  his  mind.  His  heart  was  full  of  enjoy- 
ment;  and  in  the  retirement  for  which  he  had  so  long  sighed,  and 
Burrounded  by  all  the  ties  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  to  bini, 
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be  indulged  his  happy  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  best  of  worldly 
treasures,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  that  spirit  which  had  won  its 
way  through  a  greatly  chequered  coarse,  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
the  throne  of  God,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  forty- 
Jfifth  year,  the  5th  of  July,  1S26/— p.  600. 

A  great  man  said,  some  fifty  years  ago,  what  has  been  repeated 
by  fifty  other  persons, — '  our  empire  in  India  hangs  by  so  frail  a 
thread,  that  the  touch  of  chance  may  break  it,  or  the  breatJi  of 
opinion  may  dissolve  it.'  Chance  and  opinion  are  unquestionably 
two  powerful  agents  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  we  cannot  help  sus- 
pectmg,  that,  considering  the  placid  and  pliant  materials  to  work 
upon  in  that  empire,  if  a  Railles  were  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  of  a  fourth,  or  central  one,  which 
ought,  as  we  think,  to  be  established,  *  chance '  would  be  less 
liable  to  injure,  and  '  opinion  '  tlie  influence  most  likely  to 
strengthen,  the  '  frail  thread,'  which  binds  to  a  foreign  yoke  from 
eiglity  to  a  hundred  millions  of  human  creatures. 


Art.  VI. — Journal  d'un  Voyage  a  Temboctoo  ei  ^  Jenne,  dans 
VAfrique  Centrale,  ^c,  1824 — 1828.  Par  Ren6  Cailli^. 
Trois  tonies,  avec  un  Atlas.     ^  Paris,     1830. 

'X'llE  French  have  contributed  so  little,  of  late  years,   to   the 
-■■    improvement  of  geography,   that   when   the   mountain   has 
brought    forth    the  mouse,    the   tiny   animal  is  so  fondled   aud 
dandled,   and  crammed,  that  it  swells  out  to  the  unwieldy  size 
of  an  elephant.     This  is  precisely  the  case  with  regard  to   the 
three  volumes  and  its  atlas  (for  a  French  work  is  notliing  without 
an  atlas)  now  before  us.     *  Here,'  says  some  one,  speaking  of 
Caillie's  travels  in  Africa,  *  here  we  have  a  subject  of  glory  for 
France,  and  of  jealousy  for  her  eternal  rival !     That  which  Eng- 
land has  not  been  able  to  accomplish,  widi   the  aid  of  a  whole 
group  of   travellers,   and  at    an  expense  of   more  than  twenty 
millions,  (bravo!)  a  Frenchman  has  done  with  his  scanty  personal 
resources  alone,  and  without  putting  his  coutitiy  to  any  expense.' 
Mortifying  as  it  may  be  to  the  writer  of  this  paragraph,  we  can 
assure  him,  with  great  truth,  that,  so  far  from  being  'jealous/  a 
■very  small  fraction  of  the  *  eternal  rival '  will  ever  know  or  care 
whether  M.  Cailli6  has  or  has  not  visited  Timbuctoo,  and  will 
concern  themselves  still  less  about  the  '  glory'  which  France  ima- 
gines herself  to  have  reaped  from   his  travels.     What  does  this 
eternal  cant  and  whining  about  tlie  'jealousy'  and  '  rivalry'  of  Eng- 
land imply,  but  a  constantly-recurring  consciousness  of  the  intel- 
lectual aud  physical  superiority  of  our  countrymen  over  theirs? 
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The  Austriaua,  Bavarians,  PrusHians.  and  Swedes,  send  forth,  like 
our»eUeH,  llieir  able  aud  enterprising  traveller:*,  titat  tlitir  dis- 
coveries may  enliglitcu  and  beuclit  niaiikiud.  Frenchmen  would 
seem  to  travel  solely  tu  boast  of  their  feats,  all  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  France,  however  insigaiticaut  the  feats  really  acliieved 
niay  be. 

In  tlie  present  case,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
whatever  '  glory '  there  may  be  due  to  him  wiio  first  reached  Tim- 
buetoo,  that  glory  belongii  not  to  M.  Caillie,  but  to  the  unfortunate 
Laing,  who  arrived  iliere  three  yeans  before  this  person  set  out  on 
bis  travels :  and  if  truth  had  l>een  the  object  of  liis  panegyrist,  he 
would  have  adde<l.  that  the  *  personal  resources,'  scanty  or  other- 
wise, were  sok-ly  atfordcd  to  the  French  traveller  by  the  gene- 
»sity  of  Major-Gen.  Turner,  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  'llic 
case  is  this: — Baron  Roj;cr,  llje  governor  of  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Senegal,  had  sent  Cuillie.  with  some  articles  of  tmflic,  among  the 
Bracknas.  On  his  return,  he  found  the  baron  had  gone  to  France, 
and  when  he  solicited  tlie  means  of  making  a  fresh  journey,  *  he 
could  obtain  neither  money  nor  the  countenance  of  the  acting 
ffovcnior.'  £\erylhiiig,  he  says,  concurred  to  overwhelm  him. 
J*he  Moors  and  a  Maraboot,  who  came  down  with  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  feigned  a  zeal  for  their  religion,  now  looked  upon 
him  us  an  impostor ;  by  his  own  countrymen,  he  was  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  ridicule;  'nay/  says  he,  '  some  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  I  had  undergone  the  initiatory  operation  of  Islamiam.' 
The  allowance  of  a  common  soldier  was  granted  to  him  out  of 
compaitsion,  and  the  governor  offered  him  tifty  francs  a  month,  as 
overseer  of  negro  labourers.  While  in  this  office,  he  heard  of  the 
return  of  Baron  Roger,  to  whom  he  hastened  with  the  journal  which 
he  had  kept  while  among  the  Bracknas,  and  a  fiesh  application  for 
Bssislunce — '  it  was  nut  granted.'  Widi  a  hundred  francs  in  his 
pocket,  be  now  set  out  for  Albreda,  a  French  factory  on  the 
Gambia,  from  wbcDce  he  proceede^i  to  Sierra  Leone,  *  where,*  he 
BttVi,  *  Cicneral  Turner,  governor  of  this  Lnglish  settlement,  re- 
ceived me  with  Lnidness  ;  and,  in  order  to  kt  rp  me  in  tlie  colony, 
be  olTered  me  the  !«u|.>erintendence  of  an  indigo  factory,  and  at- 
tached to  the  sitnution  (which  he  created  for  me)  a  salary  of 
StiOO  francs*' — about  I60/.  On  tlie  dcadi  of  General  Tunier,  he 
applied  to  Sir  Neil  Campbell  to  advance  him  60OO  francs,  U 
■enable  him  to  undertake  his  journey.  Sir  Neil,  of  course,  refused, 
and  M.Cuillio,  having  saved  2()00  francs,  or  alx)ut  t>0/.,  '  thanked 
heaven  he  was  now  able  to  break  off  his  en^gemt^iit  \%ith  foreign 
«r»,  who  might,  in  rvtuni,  liave  laid  claim  to  tlie  glory  of  a  dis- 
covery, with  which  he  hoped  to  do  honour  to  France.' 

Tbu«  we  see  the  same  kind  of  cant  attaches  itBeJf  Co  M.  Cajlli^, 

who 
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who  also  talks  about  the  jealousy  of  the  *  eternal  rival '  of  France, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  strain  as  that  of  his  vain  and  arro- 
gant panegyrist.  Major  Gray,  he  observes,  *  failed  in  all  his 
attempts,  not  without  injuring  the  French  commerce,  a  species  of 
success  which  can  have  made  but  poor  amends  for  the  enormous 
loss  which  he  has  occasioned  to  England  -,  for  his  enterprise,  and 
those  of  Peddie,  Campbell,  and  Tucken  (meaning  Tuckey),  have, 
it  is  said,  together  cost  England  eighteen  mUlions  in  French 
money' — to  wit,  720,000^.  ! 

Whether  this  nonsense  be  the  result  of  gross  ignorance,  or  an 
intentional  departure  from  the  truth,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  put 
his  readers  on  their  guard,  how  far  they  may  feel  disposed  to 
take  the  statements  contained  in  his  book  as  entitled  to  credit. 
Indeed,  M.  Cailli^  himself  seems  to  entertain  a  feeling  that  his 
veracity  may  be  called  in  question  :  but  we  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  he  proposes  to  *  silence'  those 
apprehended  doubts.  *  I  reflected,*  says  he,  *  that  if  I  should 
return  by  the  way  of  Sego,  Sansanding,  and  our  establishments 
at  Galam,  those  who  might  envy  the  success  of  my  enterprise,  the 
very  undertaking  of  which  had  created  for  me  many  enemies, 
would  pretend  to  doubt  the  fact  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  resi- 
dence at  Timbuctoo;  whereas,  by  returning  through  the  Barbaiy 
States,  the  mere  mention  of  the  point  at  which  I  had  arrived  would 
reduce  the  most  envious  to  silence.'  What  the  poor  man  means 
by  envy,  and  enemies,  wc  pretend  not  to  know,  but  it  strikes 
us,  that  to  have  returned  to  the  very  spot  from  whence  he  set 
out  would  have  been  the  most  likely  mode  of  convincing  his 
countrymen  and  all  others  of  the  truth  of  his  story — and  so  he  must 
have  thought  afterAvards  ;  for,  having  arrived  at  the  '  point  pro- 
posed,' and  addressed  himself  to  M.  Delaporte,  the  vice-consul 
at  Tangiers,  this  officer's  reply  was,  *  les  informations  que  vous  me 
donuez  sont  insuftisantes  pour  que  je  puisse  y  ajouter  foi ;  vous  savez 
combien  d'imposteurs  peuvent  nous  tromper;*  and  he  demands 
further  proofs,  and  more  precise  information.  And  no  wonder ; 
for,  by  Cailli^'s  own  admission,  his  notes,  written  with  a  pencil, 
were  *  tellement  fatigu^es,  tellement  efface^s  par  le  temps,'  that 
all  the  tenacity,  he  tells  us, — all  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  bis 
memory — was  necessary,  to  restore  and  reproduce  them,  as  the 
basis  of  his  observations,  and  the  materials  of  his  narrative. 

We  have  little  confidence,  we  confess,  in  journals,  embracing 
a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  written  from  memory.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  committee  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris  were  less  scrupulous,  as,  after  examining  our  traveller,  and 
the  few  notes  he  could  produce,  they  resolved  that  he  had  been 
at  Timbuctoo,  and  gave  him  the  reward  for  being  the  fint  who 

had 
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tiad  succeeded  in  reaching  that  city,  from  Senegal,   or  any  part 
of  the  east  cuust  of  Africa.     His  Most  Christiiiii  MHJe:ity,  cnord*j 
over,  couferred  on  him  the  badge  uf  tlie  Legion  uf  llonour. 

M.  CaiUi^y  we  undertitand,  is  an  illiterate  person, — indeed 
his  book,  uitli  all  the  aids  it  has  received,  proves  him  to  he  so; 
and  witli  regard  to  any  information  it  contains  of  the  lea.it  im- 
portance, be  it  correct  or  not,  he  might  as  well,  as  far  as  literature 
or  science  is  concerned,  have  remained  lo  drive  negroes  with  ihe 
scanty  pittance  of  two  pounds  a  month,  allowed  by  Baron 
Roger,  or  lo  attend  the  indigo  factory  with  the  more  liberal  salary 
given  lo  him  by  General  'rurner.  The  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  *  honour  and  glory '  of  France,  must,  we  think,  have 
been  easily  sati^tied, — for  no  one  single  geographical  position,  in 
the  whole  exti-ut  of  lii^  alleged  travels,  has  been  legilimati^ly 
ascertained*  We  do  not,  indeed,  recollect  if  the  words  latitude 
and  longitude  ever  drop  from  hj!>  pen  ;  and  as  to  the  natural 
hiiitory  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  he  lelU  us,  what  is  almost  incre- 
dible, and  what  he  himself  thinks  very  strange,  that,  in  this  most 
prolific  of  all  the  regions  of  the  world  in  various  kinds  of  wild 
aniniuls,  he  never  had  the  luck  lo  encounter  one.  Yet  he  would 
persuade  us  that  he  passed  through  the  heart  of  thai  region,  from 
mIucU  wc  deiive  the  tusks  of  eltphants,  die  skina  of  lions,  leopards, 
and  tiger  cats,  :iiid  ostrich  feathers. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  volume  of  one  Adams^a  seaniaa, 
who,  without  being  able  cither  to  read  or  write,  produced,  or 
rather  Mr.  Simon  Cock  produced  for  him  and  from  hini,  a 
very  respectable  <|uurlo  volume.  The  process,  as  Cock  describes 
it,  was,  to  draw  from  the  sailor,  not  a  continuous  and  stiaight- 
forward  story,  but  answers  to  detached  and  often  unconnected  ques- 
tions ;  fur  he  related  scarcely  any  thing  without  his  attention  being 
directed  lo  the  subject  by  a  special  inquiry.  Something  of  a 
similar  process,  we  are  told,  was  pursued  in  the  composition  of 
M.  Caillie's  lK>ok,  to  which  a  geutlemau  whose  choracter  we 
highly  respect,  M.  Jomaid,  has,  with  liis  usual  /eul  and  good  na- 
ture, acled  the  part  of  a  Simon  Cock,  and  added,  moreover,  u 
conimenturv  of  half  a  volume,  wherein  he  has  eudcavoured,  by  as- 
suming conjectural  distances,  and  by  intersections  of  lines  drawn 
from  hypothttical  points,  to  reconcile  a  few  known  |>ositions  with 
the  new  ones  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by  M.Caillie. 

M.  CajUii^  sets  out  by  practising  a  decrption  on  the  Uracknas; 

liich  he  icpeatcd  to  his  conductors  and  others  at  various  times 
on  hLn  second  journey.  '  1  told  them,*  s.iys  he,  *  wiUi  a  mv(,terions 

ir,  and  a  charge  of  secrecy,  that  I  was  horn  in  Kgvpt,  of  .Arabian 
^parents ;  that  1  had  l>ccn  carried  into  France  in  my  infancv,  bv  jiomo 
l^oldicrs  of  the  X'r^ch  axaiy  which  had  invaded  Kgy pt ;  and  tltat  1 

had 
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b»d  been  brought  to  Senegal  by  my  master,  who,  in  oocHideratioa 
of  my  services,  had  given  me  my  liberty.  I  added  that,  as  I  was 
now  free,  £  felt  a  natural  inclination  to  return  to  Egypt  to  seek  out 
my  relations,  and  to  adopt  the  Mohamedan  religion.'  One  who  is 
thus  ready  at  invention  at  tirst  starting  could  find  no  difficulty 
iu  improving  as  he  proceeded,  and  accordingly,  at  J«iid6,  '  where 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  convinced  of  the  tnidi  of  fail 
story,'  he  exercised  the  faculty  of  fiction  in  a  most  ingeiiioas 
manner.  We  blame  him  not  for  this,  as,  having  once  started  m 
the  character  of  an  impostor,  it  became  quite  necessary  for  his 
safety  to  keep  up  the  cheat ;  but  we  fear  the  habit  got  Uie  better 
of  him,  and  was  sometimes  practised  in  matters  where  deceptioa 
was  less  pardonable. 

Our  pages  would  be  but  ill  employed  in  detailing  any  of  tbe 
ridiculous  superstitions  of  the  negros,  or  of  the  half-civilized  tribes 
that  have  obtruded  themselves  on  this  simple  race,«-tb^  obeahsy 
fetiches,  grisgris,  saphis,  and  charms  of  all  descriptions, — which 
every  traveller,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  has  repeated  ad 
nauseam.  Their  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing  on  moool^iit 
nights,  their  scanty  clothing  and  their  trinkets,  »«  stiU  pretty 
nearly  what  they  seem  to  have  been  from  time  imneinorial ;  yet 
these  matters  occupy  tbe  greater  part  of  M.  Gsillit's  three  volumesi 
As  to  the  Berbers,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandtngoesi  Mkitbe-Tvaricks^ 
we  had  already  much  better  information  from  more  andieiitic 
sources  than  he  had  the  mt^ans  or  tbe  ability  to  collect.  Proceed 
M'e,  therefore,  at  once,  to  land  him  on  the  island  of  Jenn^,  wbere 
be  arrived  after  crossing  two  brat>cbes  of  the  Jolibft.  The  first 
branch,  he  was  told,  is  thrown  off  at  Sego,  and  rejoins  tbe  main 
stream  at  a  place  called  Isaca.  M.  Jomard  is  surprised  that  Park 
should  not  have  known  this.  Park  would,  no  doubt,  have  knowa 
it — if  it  had  happened  to  be  the  fact.  That  a  branch  €k>es  fidl  into 
the  Joiiba,  at  no  great  distance  from  Jenn6,  has  been  stated  by 
others  ;  but,  instead  of  coming  from  Sego,  it  probably  has  its  rise 
in  the  mountainous  country  of  Ludamar,  flowing  to  the  nortkwaid 
of  Park's  track ;  a  stream  from  this  quarter  is  laid  dowa  oft  a 
chart  of  Africa  by  Wyld,  under  the  name  of  Gozen-Zair  of  Sidi 
Hamet. 

M.  Cailli6  states  that  he  observed  in  the  port  several  itirg9 
canoes,  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  or  fourteen  brood) 
drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water,  having  decks  raised  three  feet 
and  a  half  above  die  sides,  and  loaded  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
and  a  half,  or  three  feet,  above  tlie  deck ;  and  one  of  these  ves- 
sels, he  tells  us,  is  sixty  or  eighty  tons  burthen, — such  dimensiooi 
would  make  them  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred  toMl 
They  carry,  he  say.«,  rice,  millet,  butter^  honey^  oftiom,  and  varioys 
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les,  together  with  Negro  Blaveii,  to  TiinUticloo.  In  the 
market  \w  observed  a  great  variety  of  rotlon  go^>»^s,  printed  mii:»- - 
iius,  calicoes,  scarlet  clolb,  harilwarc,  &c.  n»ontly  of  English  ma- 
Butactiire,  He  also  mentions  butchcnt-niealf  tish,  various  clried 
provisions,  and  salt  l*be  town  is  said  to  be  about  two  miles 
aud  a  half  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  an  enrthen  wall  ten 
feet  high  bv  fourteen  inches  thick  ;  the  houses  arc  built  of  brick? 
dried  in  the  sun,  terraced,  and  open  only  to  an  inner  square. 
The  inland  is  rcpresenletl  as  marshy  and  destitute  of  trees.  None 
but  Muiisulmanti  are  allowed  to  inhabit  Jennc,  and  all  die  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  vXrahic  language. 

Leovinc^  Jenne  in  a  small  caooe,  crowded  vvith  negro  ^aves, 
mho  insulted  him  for  being  white,  he  entered  the  main  »lroani  of 
the  Juliba,  verv  deep,  and  three  times  the  uidth  of  the  Seine  at  the 
Pont  Neuf.  About  half  way  to  'riinbnctoo,  he  arrived  at  the  lakef 
Debo  (or  Dibble)  and  crossed  it  in  sight  of  land  on  e^ery  »ide 
except  on  liic  west,  where  it  spreads  out  like  an  inland  sea.  He 
talks  of  three  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  St.  Charles, 
lienri,  and  Marie  Therese. 

We  may  observe  that  from  Galia,  near  Sego,  where  h«  tint' 
embarked  on  the  Joliba,  to  the  port  of  Cabra,  he  makes 
general  dirertion'of  the  river  almost  due  north,  which  is  quite 
Go  each  bauk  he  «aw  numerous  villages  of  mean  huts,  but, 
fiu*  as  wc  can  collect,  very  Uttlc  cultivation  ;  however,  our  traveller 
appears  to  have  seen  not  much,  as  it  xcas  deemed  csfmHent 
shut  him  up  under  cover  of  sumc  mats,  to  screen  him  nganist  iho' 
roving  Tuaricks  who  infested  the  banks  of  tlic  river. 

On  the  19th  April  die  canoe  reached   a  spot  wlurre  the  n\ 
aeparat(*s    into    two    branches ;    une,    three    quarters   of   a    mil 
broad,  running  gently  ea>l-.Houth-ea?tt ;  the  other,  east  by  north, 
deep  and  moi-e  rapid,  but  iii  breadth  only  from  thirty-tive  Xq  fort^j 
paces.     Along  this  narrow  arm  the  canoe  proceedal  three  hourv^l 
w*heu  she  reached  the  port  of  Cabra,  where  the  narrow  branch  ii 
cUnes  to  the  east,  ami  M.  Cailli^  concludes  it  rejoins  the 
branch  at  a  sliort  distance,  forming  a  large  marshy  ijdand.*     We 

are 

*    If  Ihc  bntKhr*  4nd  the  twamp  exut,  there  i*  little  d^iuM  of  thoir  rcunitini; ;  but 
Jom»rd  ihink*  odieiwiav,  Biitl  itiit  the  smaller  bnutch  \a  uo  other  than  ihc  Vrnti,  whi 
fclU  iDtu  ihe  T*«it,  c;(*iiriirmal>lY  miUi  a  prcconccii>r<l  thvory  of  hU.    Ha>l  he  loftlceJ  ctre^J 
CuUy  intA  CUppcrlun  antJ  L«nuer,  he  would  have  ftecti  iful  1  cooUnuoiu  nn^t  i>(  hU 
rAm%  ftM/ly  north  anit  Miulh,  rn>m  Kuhoa  na  one  «ide,  and  Kaoo  on  the  other,  formii 
two  ftyttemt  of  waiert,  the  onesci  nianiac  eutcrly  into  the  Yeoo,  lod  Iheotlicr  mestK. 
into  the  Kuwerre  (Juliba).  Uie  tributary  »tre«nu  uf  both  ibe«e  rtrert  beio;  cr«»ieil 
lb«  trttellrra  m  u  lo  Icatt!  no  doubt  whalevrr  on  their  ilireclion  end  deuinaiiun.     Ili 
viMt  torprftes  ni  yet  more  i*.  thu  M.  Jomerd,  hevinc  wriucn  leirurilly  on  the  tubji 
of  mr*  it  hivB  mollectnl  that  tl  is  oeit  (u   bii  im|iiK!iihilitjp  for  riten 

fhruw  <ii  tf)c  upper  it  mitime  peft  of  tlieir  Cuurie,  and  m  ■  hilly  coaotrryl 

and  thai  n  r^tt  luppen  only  on  Birxnipjr  plaint  where  ttM>y  rrutiile  on  iMTing  Uie  plAWa 
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are  further  told,  that,  from  lliis  port  on  the  narrow  itresniy  *  a  lii 
cnnal  leads  to  the  viltQ;E;c  or  small  lowii  of  Cubm  ;*  and  tbal, 
the  cnnnl  were  cleaied  ol  the  gnihs  und  iienuphui^  which  dtoke 
p»^sage|  vessels  of  twenty-tive  tonii  burthi-n  might  go  up   it  in 
seasons/    Here  Caillie  left  the  canoe,  in  which  he  had  arm^, 
a  smaller  one»  and  iu  this  proceeded  up  the  canoJ  to  the  town 
Cobra,  *■  Nvhich  is  siluated  tliree  miles  to  the  nortii  of  the  great  pof' 
This  is  somethings  new,  and  altogether  different   fiuiu  ever*  d 
scriptton  we  have  yet  had  of  tin*  position  of  Cabra.      A  caual 
three  miles,   if  he  means  an  artifu-ial  one,  in  the  central  part* 
Africa,   is  wliat  we   were   not  prepared  lo  expect;     and   wc 
always  been  led  to  conclude  that  Cubra  was  built  on  the  very 
of  the  great  river  Joliba  or  Niger,  as  Major  Laiog  will  irlf 
is,  and  he  visited  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  collectiug  infonna-' 
tion  respecting  this  very  Cabra  and  the  Joliba. 

But  lo  proceed.     *  The  little  port  of  Cubra*  (the  CTi'»t 
being  on  the  narrow  arm  of  the  rivei)  '  extends  east  und  west 
the  space  of  half  a  mile,  being  about  sixty  paces  broad.    It  iruu 
be  a  very  convenient  place  were  it  kept  in  better  order;  but  it 
very    dirty  and  full  of  mud.*      •  'I'he  distance  of  Cabra  (sa^w 
Alajor  Laing)  is  five  miles  (from  Timbuctoo),  aud  it  u  a  nrrti  htim 
siluated  on  the  very  margin  of  the  river.'     We  are  not  jurr,  faov* 
ever,    whether   by  the  port   Al.  Caillie   may    not  mean  oo 
harbour ;  for  he  say.i  iti  another  place,   '  1  went  to  take  a  t 
the  interior  of  die  village.     The  streets  are  naimw  but  neat.* 

As  he  remained  ut  Cabra  six  days,  and  '  the  iuhaUilaut>  tooktm 
notice  of  him,'  he  might  have  afforded  some  little  information  ooo- 
cerning  a  spot  which  has  been  so  frequently  nicntioued.  On  the 
sixth  day,  *  tlte  merchants  i^i  Timbuctuo  came  (o  Cabra  lo 
their  goods, mounted  (111  excellent  horses.*  M. Caillie  hadf 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  shereef  of  Jenne  tu 
Abdallahi.  who  sent  his  slaves  to  biing  him  to  Timbuctoo. 
person's  house  is  said  to  be  immediately  opposite  to  that  in 


or  at  tliv  iiiuutlitof  large  riven,  where  ihcy  form  deltas,  u  ia  itie  io»Uace«  of  Um 
the   Danube,  the  Orlooco,  ind  i  liiouiund  others;  but   we  twtien  be  wUI         ' 
diflknill^  in  finding  une  ntijile  iofllance  of  a    river  tpltlling  jt«elf  ioio  tao 
t&ke  ronltnry  direction*,  wiihont  reuniting.  Thrn  again,  M.  Jnniard  ia  pltAtrd 
there  briiif;  no  proof,  lha(  ihv  river  nbtrh  tlowi  by  Tiriibucl^o    is  the  utue  mar  «■ 

\>t*  Sciccaloo,  Yciuri,  ttuiiMi^  ami  Fiin>Ia.     I'erhapt  he  iitay  etplaln,  Cor  «« 
lowUungt  Park  arrived  and  ptrtAher]  at  Boussbm  Iketnme  reMr/m  i»hirh 
from  Saotanding,  vFithout  coudnutiig  pd  the  Mine  riter.      We  wlah  we  cooM  ia^ 
III.  Caillic's  statements  were  as  free  from  duubi  as  thts  ii.      But  thcr«>  b  Mrikd  lu  II. 
Jumafl't  blundering  about  riterf.      Would  it  be  heheved  that  be  imH*^imn  %  Uke  ea 
thr  MaiularA  niuunUiiu  ;  that  the  lake  tkuv  iinagined  Ihruwi  ull  (^ 
Ihc  raxlftlie  Shar}},  the  oihrr,  irral  (that  which  ii  >up[>oH'd  to  j 
IDd  thmM  thtiikn  lo  reccntilir  |)Ftiham\  hxpnlheAift  of  thojunclioi 
Wi«r)'  '  Up  lalkk  of  phrsical  impowibiliiie*  :  drtej  hr  cooeeive  ii  , 
Id  flow  from  wpptisite  aide*  of  tbe  aanie  lake  j  and  if  »o^  will  he  c 
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Major  Laing  lodged;  which  gave  Caillie  an  opportunity  of  being 
fut|uenlly  in  company  of  that  imtoiiunate  Iravdlcr's  host,  who 
appcareil  to  be  a  man  full  of  Liudly  feelings  ;  *  uianv  a  Uine/ 
&»v!»  he,  *  he  liuii  given  me  dates  out  of  charity;  and  the  day 
bilore  1  departed,  he  made  ntc  a  present  of  a  pair  of  bhir  cotton 
irijwacrs,  to  wear  on  my  journey.'  Trom  ttiis  man,  lie  telU  ns,  he 
kained  a  great  deal  respecting  the  unfortunate  Iravellt- r ;  he  told 
Jiim  that  iht  luajor  '  Imd  written  down  ever)thiug  in  'rimhucloo/ 
Such  a  man,  ue  apprehend,  niu>t  li.ive  been  fully  acquainted,  iq 
the  course  of  \\\g  six  weeks  that  Laing  lived  with  him,  with  the 
whole  uf  his  melanclioly  story  ;  for  Laing  practised  nu  deception; 
lie  appeared  what  he  was,  an  Englishman  and  a  Christian.  Vet 
it  ifoes  Ko  happen  tliat  all  which  Caillic  reports  as  gained  from, 
litis  quarter,  respecting  Laing,  is  utterly  incorrect ;  and  this,  among 
oilier  circumstances,  leads  us  to  suspect  strongly  ^L  Caillie's 
accuracy  in  tlie  general.  He  tt-lls  us  that  the  name  of  his  own 
host  was  Abdallahi  -  but  why  does  he  so  cautiously  conceal  that 
ut  Laing's  host,  from  whom  he  received  so  much  kindness?  We 
happen  to  know  this  person's  name,  and  if  >L  Caillie  will  com- 
numjcute  it  to  us,  it  will  go  far  to  remove  our  suspicions,  aud  I 
make  us  ascribe  his  many  tlagrant  blunders  rather  to  ignoiancei 
or  n  treacherous  memory,  dian  to  the  intentional  breach  of  vera- < 
city,  'i'his  is  a  simple  test,  and  one  that  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  alford,  .And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  lay  such  stress  on 
the  omission  of  Q  name  i  Simply  because,  among  the  ft^w  proofs 
which  M.  Jomard  urges  in  favour  of  M.  Cailli -'s  lidelily,  which, 
it  appears,  is,  after  all,  very  much  doubted  even  in  Paris,  he  has 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  |>ersoD  known  to  exist  in  Timbuctofi, 
'  Chipperton,' ^L  Jomaid  savs,  '  doe^i  not  acquaint  us  with  the 
name  of  llic  reigning  prince  of  Timbuctixt ;  it  was  even  tltongbt 
that  the  authority  at  lliat  tunc  was  in  |x>ss4^sion  of  a  woman, 
and  when  Cailli6  informed  us  ihot  the  supreme  chief  of  Tim- 
buctoo  was  named  Oajtvin,  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  this 
report  with  the  preceding  ;'  '  but  now,'  says  he,  '  we  know  from 
the  letters  of  Major  l^ing,  in  die  Quarierltf  RrvieWt  that  Osman 
is  tiie  name/  M  Jomard  is  not  stiiclly  coiiecL  The  name  of. 
Osman  was  710/  mentioned  by  Laing,  though  it  wun  nit-ntioncil  ia 
the  Quarterly  Hcvicw  as  occutriug  in  the  document  atte^liug  his 
murder. 

O.'tnian  is  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  sultan  I..abo,  '  tlie 
lord  and  governor  of  all  these  countries  ;'  but  whether  he  was 
prince,  king,  or  governor,  all  of  which  he  is  named  by  M.  Caillie, 
be  crrtamty  was  not  what  M.  Caillie  states  him  to  be,  *  a  negro, 
— Iii*!j  colour,  ji  I  black — his  hair,  white  and  curly/  ISeing  a 
Poulah  or  i-'clUta,  he  was,  probably,  as  white,  or  nearly  so,  as 
VOL,  XLII.   NO.  tXXXIV,  Su  M.  Cailli6 
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M.  Caillie  himself.     M^e  cannot  untlemtandhovir  •  ihe  sovcreignl 
is  heredilan',  descending  to  ihe  eldest  son,'  since,  thp  Julian  \j3l\ 
only  conqiieieti  the  cnuntrv  from  the  Tuuricks,  us  we  learn  fiai 
Laing,  in  the  \t'ar  I8'2f».      But   M.  Caillie  is  strangely  confuM 
in  ail  his  slatcmenis  ;  for,  in  the  same  breath,  he  says,  *  diei 
is  no  regular  governnient.     The  king  is  like  a  father  ruling  h 
children.     He  is  mild  and  junt^  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  h 
subjects.     The  whole  coninumity^  indeed,  exhibits   the  atnial 
and  simple  manners  of  the   patriarchs.'     When  auch  niullitud* 
freqiKMUly  meet  ;it  this  one  spot,  from  all  parts  of  Soudan,  fro 
Sego,  Sansaiiding,  and  deiine,  from   Morocco  and  tlie  rest  of  lb 
Barbary  states,  and  the  Tuaricks  and  other  Arabs  of  the  desert,  (% 
the  purposes  of  trade,  one  might  suppose  some  *  regular  goveri 
meat '  would  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  we  know  the  fact 
be  so.     The    intelligent   servant    of  the  late   Mr.  Tvrwhit,    wi 
travelled  with  him  to  l^jrnou,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Consul  W  arringti 
I  to  Timbucloo,  to  inquire  after  ^lajor   Ljiing's  papers;  he   wi 

^H         at  Timbuctoo  the  very  year  in  which  M.  CaiUi**  by  his  own  rttoi 
^^^^      was  there  ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  anything 
^^^■vtiie  Frenchman  ;  and  he  distinctly  mentions  four  persons  undi 
^^^^'l<abo,  being  associated  in  the  government  of  Timbuctoo — oi 
^^M  woman,  and  three  sheiks  ;  the  uame  of  the  woman,  Nan  Hubei 

^^^^^—t]r<it  sheik,  Kabia  Fernia — second,  Yathere — -and  the  third,  Kn 
^^^^^Boii-Hocker,  the  same  who  has  been  menlione<f  by  Major  [>aiti| 
W  18  Al  Saidi  Jiouboker,  and  as  *  an  excellent  good  man.* 

I  Among  other  pieces   of  information   which    M,  CailVie  gain* 

I  concerning  Major  Laing  was,  that  the  latter  '  wbhed  to  see  Cabi 

L  and  the  Dhioliba  (wltich  is  the  classical  French  for  Joliba);  bi 

I  as  theTuaricks  were  roaming  about  the  environs,  he  determined 

•w  it  by  night.  Taking  advantage  of  a  dnrkni^fht.  Major  Laii 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  unaccompunied  by  a  single  natiw,  reach* 
Cabni,  and  even,  it  is  said,  the  banks  of  the  Dhioliba,  withoi 
accident.'  These  Tuaricks  are  a  great  bugbear  to  M.  Cailh^ 
but  we  know,  from  Laing  himself,  that  ere  he  reached  this  regii 
the  Foulahs  of  Massina  had  '  upset  the  dominion  of  the  Tuaiirksj 
and  from  various  persons  examined  at  Tripoli,  it  appears,  that  ' 
1628,  when  Cailli^  is  supposed  to  have  been  there,  and,  even 
lh2<J,  the  Foulahs  still  maintained  their  dominion,  and  no  Tu 
ricks  were  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  but  those  who  caiue  wil 
salt  and  other  articles  of  traffic. 

The  kind-hearted  man,  with  whom  Laing  lodged,   was,   «i 
doubtedly,  acquainted  with  the  whole  story  of  the   attack  that 
been  made  on  the  traveller    by  the   Tuaricks  of  the  desert ; 
we  can  scarcely  believe,   that  Caillie  coulil  have  heard  from 
that.  *  being  discovered  to  be  a  Chrisdan,  he  was  cruelly  attack* 
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and  hi9  assailants  continued  beating  him  with  a  club  until  they 
thouphe  liim  dead.'  ft  chances  to  be  fHTfectly  well  known  that, 
in  till'  w  hole  of  his  journey  from  Tripoli  to  Tiinbuctoo,  and  M'hile  at 
Timbuctoo,  Laing  openly  avoweil  himself  to  be  a  Chmtian,  and 
■wore  the  European  dress  ;  and  it  is  equally  certHin,  from  his  own 
report,  that  !tll  his  wounds  were  sahre  ctifa.  *  1  have  five  sabre 
cuts,'  he  writes,  *  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  three  on  the 
left  temple — all  fractures,  from  which  much  bone  has  come  awny; 
orw  on  my  left  cheek,  which  fractured  the  jaw-bone,  and  has 
cliridc<l  the  ear,  forming  a  very  uwtightly  wound/  His  excel- 
lent host,  in  the  course  of  a  six  weeks*  visit,  must,  we  appre- 
hend, have  ffce/i  those  unsightly  wounds  ;  and  lia\'ing  seen  them, 
inquired  something  about  ihcra;  al  all  events,  he  wntdd  not  have 
talked  o(  dubs^  a.s  Tnaricks  only  carry  spears,  swords,  and  muskets. 
M.  Caillie  fuither  states,  that  *  on  his  being  taken  to  Timbuctoo, 
Major  Laing  healed  his  wounds  by  the  aid  of  an  ointment  wliicli 
be  brought  with  him  from  England.*  Now,  we  know  from  Laing 
himself,  that  he  did  not  reach  Timbuctoo  till  the  18th  August; 
and  we  know  also  that,  on  the  10th  May  preceding,  he  wrote 
from  Mouctars,  where  he  had  l>een  several  nM>nlhs,  '  that  he  was 
recovering  from  his  severe  wounds  far  beyond  any  calculation  that 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  could  have  formed.' 

M.  Caillie  is  equally  unfortunate  with  regard  to  the  murder  oA 
Major  Laing.  *  After  journeying  five  days,'  he  says, '  on  his  retumJ 
ihe  caravan  was  stopped  by  Sheik  Hamet,  an  old  fanatic,   who  mm 
sisted  on  his  acknowleilging  himself  a  Mussulman  ' — and  here  WM 
have  a  long  dramatic  dialogue,  as  to  whether  Uie  Major  should  orJ 
should  not  be  put  to  death.     We  have  already  shown,  that  he  wna 
murdered  on  the  third  evening  by  an  Arab  sheik,  of  the  name   of 
Bourabouchi,  who  had  been  hired  as  a  guide  ;  that  he  joined  no 
Caravan,  but  went  alone  with  this  roan  and  his  own  scr\'ant,  who 
trcacheroMslv  murdered  hin)   near  his  own  residence,  being  hired^ 
as  we  ^hall  show,  expre»>ly  for  the   pur|>o9e  of  perpetrating  this 
diabolical  deed.     *  As   for  the  Major's  papers  and  journals/  sny» 
this  arcnratc  narrator,  *  ffiey  were  scattered  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert.*     It  may  have  been  deemed  prudent  to  say  so  :   but 
vc    have    a    veiy    different    story    to    tell    before    we    conclude. 
Tbc  geo*rraphical  commissionera,  in  their  report,  arc  pleaseil  to 
consider  these  details,  erroneous  as  they  are,  concerning    Maja9;4 
I^ng,  as  a  guarantee   for  the  correctness   and  veracity  of  th«] 
I       writer,  more  especially  as  these  details,  they  »ty,  w«re  obtained  1 
from  Major  Lain^'s  ho»t.  i 

His  own  host,  liuwever,  Sidi   Abdallahi,  if  not  his  own  note^j 
or  his   treachertius   memory,  supplied  him  wilJ»  contradictory  it»*1 
I       foiTOBtion  on  other  points,  of  which  he  ap|iears  to  be  perfectly 
I       '  2  H  2  UDConscioua 
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unconscious  that  it  ia  so.     CailUc  is  told   by  hiaii  m 
ihat  there  wn^  no  traflic  nor  communication  by  water 
Tinibucloo  and   the   countr)'   of  Haoussa ;  becau«<^,  «aid  he, 
navigation  of  the  river  ceases  at  Cabra,  (loni.  ii.,  ^».  3Ui). 
another  page  he  i>ayt<,  Sidi  Abdalluhi  iiiforuied  hiu,   that  Hi 
vru  only  a  t\^enty  days'  passage  froui  Timbuctoo,   dt 
river;  and   recommended  a  small  canoe  iu  preference  of 
vessel,  as  the  passage  by  it  might  be  made  in  twelve  days,(UNB. 
p.  tiS^),     But  coniiudiclions  of  tlijs  kind  run  through  the  nvl 
book. 

M.  Caillie,  afii-r  the  faiigut:-^  and  perils  of  a  long  JoiLniej^ 
the  express  purpose  of  \isiting  tlie  far-faiucd  Tinibucloo,  n 
there  just  fourteen  days  ;  and  the  followiug  is  nearly  all  be  lu* 
say  about  it,  in  the  way  of  descrlpliou,  on  which  \\c  *haIJ 
few  comments. 

*  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  forms  a  sort  of  triangle, 
three  miles  in  ascent.     The  houses  are  large,  but  not  higk* 
entirely  of  a  ground-floor.     They  are  built  of  bricks,  of  aronad 
rolled  in  the  hands  and  baked  in  the  sun.     The  streela  «rocfeMi« 
sufficiently  wide  to  periuit   three  horsemen  to  pass   abxcttl ; 
within  and   without  the  town   are   circular  huts.     It  conlains 
mosques,  two  of  which  are  large  ;  each  is  surmouuicil   by   a 
tower.     The  town  may  contain  at  most  about  ten  or  tirelve 
inhabitants.  T^buctoo  and  its  environs  present  the  most  tnoi 
and  barren  scene  I  ever  beheld.' 

This,  wiiti  a  long  and  not  very  interesting  or  intclUgibWdeacn 
tion  of  the  mosques,  conveys  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  wbal  be 
afiorded  us  respecting  this  city  ;  but,  for  the  better  undcf&taodiiig 
the  leader,  he  has  gi%ena  view  of  it — amUuch  a  view!  \Vhalc 
M.  Joniard  have  been  about,  when  he  suffercil  his  counlrvosm  w 
insulted  by  so  ob\ious  an  impu^tture .'' — a  thing  that  i>  aAAcrlad 
represent  to  die  eye  what  could  not,  by  any  humurt  pusaibi 
seen  by  the  eye.      How  could  M.  Jomard,  wc  ask,  be  »bo 
intended  the  *  Grand  Livre  d'Egyple/  which,  willi  all  its  fa 
one  of  the  most  magniiicent   books,   abounding  Mitb    the 
splendid  cngra\ing8,  ever  published — how  could  he  »ufler  si 
a   thing  to  disgriice  u  narrative    in  which  he  has  taken  M  m 
interest  as  to  write  a  commentar)  on  it  of  lialf  a  voIuom:  ?     lU 
M.  Joniard  calls  this  and  two  other  prints,  which,  with  aa 
telligible  map,  coii.tiiiute  the  Atlas,  *  dcs  es((ui»es  uaWc^' 
tlie  *  sort  of  uianjjie'  in  the  text,  is  a  parallelogiam  iu  tlm  ih 
calltil  *  a  view/     He  sketched  it,  be  says,  from  two  hrap«  of  ( 
or  rubbish.    '  Many  a  time  have  1  ascended  to  the  topa  of  d 
hdls,  lo  obtain  a  complete   view  of  the  town  and  to   make 
sketch/     Complete,  indeed,  he  bus  made  it,  as  c\crj  hoUM*,  it 
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one  extremity  to  the  other,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  is  visiblci — 
not  ihoir  lops  merely, — but  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  all  the  streets, 
which  cross  the  spectator's  eye,  are  also  to  be  seen,  wiih  people 
walking  and  riding  in  them — just  as  if  a  person  standing  on  West- 
minster Bridge  should  sec  pvt'r\'  shop-aindow  on  the  noi  them  side 
of  the  Sirnnd  ;  and  in  all  the  other  parallel  streets  between  it  and 
the  Nrw  Koad,  with  pa-ssengers,  carriages,  and  coa!-cails,  moving 
along  llicm  ;- — or,  as  if  one  stationed  on  the  Pont  Neuf  should  be 
able  to  see  the  Boulevart  Italien,  and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
eating  their  ices  at  Torloni*s,  The  houses,  such  as  the\  are,  but 
ftuch  as  never  existed,  may  be  counted,  and  amount  to  about 
two  hundred,  into  which  are  crammed,  by  Cailli^'s  account,  from 
ten  to  IweUe  thousand  inhabitants — that  is  lo  say,  from  tifly  to 
sixty  persons  in  each  house,  consisting  mostly  of  a  ground  tloor  ! 
As  lo  the  bricks,  shaped  like  rolling-pins,  we  sny  nothing,  but 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  brickmakers  must  be  ill-directed  itt 
making  tilings  so  little  adapted  for  buildings. 

Tlie  amount  of  population,  as  stated  by  M.  Cnilli^,  militates 
against  all  our  notions  of  this  central  city  of  Soudan.  It  had  always 
been  considered  to  contain  within  its  walls  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  whereas  it  would  now  appear  to  have  no  walls, 
and  to  contain  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  number,  *The  most  mo- 
derate estimate,'  says  Walckenaer,  *  gives  to  it  a  hundred  ihousaoc! 
inhabitants  ;'  and  an  Arab  author  of  unassailed  character  says, 
'  it  is  the  largest  city  thai  God  has  ever  created.*  Major  Laing 
found  it  lo  answer  all  the  expectations  he  had  formed  of  it,  except 
as  to  its  size,  which  he  slates  to  be  four  miles  in  circumference  ; 
a  space  which,  if  fully  built  upon,  might  very  well  contain  the 
number  tliat  has  usually  been  assigned  to  Timbucloo, 

Me  know  nothing  of  either  the  latitude  or  the  longitude  of  Tim- 
bucloo, except  by  estimation  made  from  the  itineraries  of  caravans, 
and  the  notices  obtained  by  Park.     M.  Jomard  contrives  to  make 
the  latitude,  by  the  shadow  of  a  style  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
W.  C'aillif,  \7^5\'  N.;  ami  by  the  intersection  of  the  itinerary  line, 
from  Time  to  Timbucloo,  and  that  of  the  lailer  lo  Fez,  1 7"  50'  N, , 
We  cannot  help  Uiinking.  however,   tlmt  chance  or  coaxing  mustH 
liave  htn\  some  concern  in  bringing  the  results  of  these  two  vaguaJ 
and  imperfect  methods  within  so  close  an  approximation  as  dinCn 
of  one  minute,      M.  Jomard,  however,  finds  '  duns  ces  donn^eaj 
line  confirnwilion  tr^satLsfais:uite* — sujHrr-satisfactory,  we  shoul<fl 
say.     Major  Rennell  and  D'Anvillo  had  placed  it   between  VJt] 
and  20"  north  ;  but  after  l*flrk  a  journey,  the  Major  reduced  it  t(M 
Ur  3if  north  ;   we  believe  it  to  be  still  less.      With   regard  lo  ihol 
ob^erialion  of  ihe  style's  shadow,  nothing   is  said  of  it  in   MJ 
C'ailli6*s  text;  but  in  M.   Jomard's   commentary,   we    find    ihe 

following". 
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following  :  ^  Le  1  Mai,  1828,  notre  voyageur  planta  ud  style  haul 
de  0^,6S5;  i\  mesura,  i  midi,  Tombre  du  style,  et  la  trouva 
^gale  k  (T.OSO:'  the  calculation  from  which  he  states  to  be  37® 
51' north.* 

^nd  DOW  for  its  longitude,  which  Major  Rennell,  from  tfaa 
data  furnished  by  Park  and  numerous  itineraries,  has  fixed  on 
or  near  the  meridian  of  Paris, — say  2''  26'  E.  of  Greenwich. 
M.  Jomard,  in  order  to  bring  his  intersections  to  bear,  finds  himr 
aelf,  he  says,  under  the  necessity  of  placing  it  sir  degreet  more 
westerly,  that  is,  in  3°  34'  W.  of  Greenwidi.  By  this  pouboa 
of  Timbuctoo,  the  town  of  Sego,  which  has  actually  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  about  2°  0/6'  W.,  would  appear  on  our  charts,  if 
M.  Jomard's  speculations  were  adopted,  a  whole  degree  to  tha 
eastward  of  Timbuctoo.  How,  then,  has  he  contnved  to  get 
out  of  this  embarrassing  dilemma?  Nothing  more  easy — it  was 
only  to  throw  back  Sego  from  four  to  five  degrees  more  to  ^m 
westward^  and  all  would  come  right ;  and  this  he  has  actaallj 
ventured  to  do,  though  M.  Cailli6  knows  just  as  much  about 
Sego  as  he  does  of  Pekiti.  That  position  which  the  first  geogra- 
pher of  the  age  had  tixed  with  scrupulous  care,  on  the  most 
authentic  and  satisfactoi*y  datuy  has  been  unceremoniously  shoved 
to  the  westward  about  270  English  miles,  without  the  shadow  of 
authority,  and  for  the  sole  motive  of  accommodating  the  hypo* 
thetical  and  ill-founded  position  of  Timbuctoo  to  bis  own  views. 
We  need  hardly  caution  our  map-makers  against  disturbing  the 
well-ascertaiued  position  of  Sego,  as  the  glaring  absurdity,  which 
would  be  the  result,  must  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  innovatioa 
so  unauthorized  and  outrageous. 

M.  Jomard,  we  think,  would  have  done  well  to  omit  the  style 
observation,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  made,  of  which  we  enterta'm  the 
strongest  doubts.  When  we  consider  M.  Caillie's  total  want  of 
every  sort  of  instrument,  except  a  pocket-compass, — the  cautious 
and  secret  manner  in  which  he  says  he  was  obliged  to  make  his 
r.oles  and  sketches,   (to  remove  all  doubts  of  which,  he  exhibits 


*  1  l.e  oslentatious  display  which  Ihc  French  aUach  to  the  most  triQinf  tbiogs  if 
strongly  manifested  in  i\\^  getting  up  of  this  work,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  id  this 
simple  calcttlation,  which  hundreds  of  English  midshipmen  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ye«nrf 
age^would  perform  off  hand. 

'  Jc  duis  (says  M.  Jomard)  ce  calciil  il  Tobligeance  de  H.  le  Lieutenmnt-CoknelCoA* 
boeuf,  du  Corps  Royal  des  Ing^nieurs  Gcographes. 

DistJince  z^nithate  du  bord  sup6rieur  du  0  .  2"  W 

Demi-diametre  du  0  .  «  «         0     16 


Dtclinaigon  bor^ale  da  0 


Latitude,  N.    .     17  5t  ' 

himself 
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\(  in  a  print) — the  necessity  and  tJic  diHicuUies  of  erectiug  a 
\e  perfcrtlv  veriiiul  imd  ut  right  aiiglos  lit  a  phiitL  paruUel  witli  the 
l>t>rr7<jii — ofiiita^tiriug  the  shadow,  ill  tiie  present  ca^c,  the  three- 
ktiiiilreilth  part  ol  a  mUlrt  (.about  one  and  une-tilih  of  an  Kn^li^h 
iiuh) — of  Qn^ttftiirin^  it,  too,  at  the  niouient  tlie  &uu  tb  on  thenieii- 
dtan  und  ne-Atly  vertical — tht*  rapidity,  as  in  ibis  case,  nitli  which 
tlir  Mill  upproachrs  and  passes  the  incridian,  at  liie  rate  of  a  whole 
iirgrfve  ill  about  fuur  minutes — Uie  diAicuUy  of  ascertaininj;  the 
;of  pa^ein^  llie  ini-ridian,  unless  Milh  a  transit,  or  an  azimuth 
and  even  with  it,  widiont  knowing  the  exaei  variation 
rfal^weihjnot  aicuM-  M.CailUc  of  kuowiii<;) — when  weictlect 
tkcac  ditticultie»  and  niceties,  we  are  authoii/ed  to  set  dowu 
•Cbe  rie«ult  of  «uch  an  oh*«ervutiou,in*«tead  of  being  tre$-sal\afaUQniA, 
as  whollv  inconclusive  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

If  we  eiilerlaiii  very  great  doubts  whether  this  style  operation 
,b(^  not  a  mere  fiction,  we  have  none  in  the  world  respecting  what 
/e  afe  now  >!oiug  tu  noiicf.  On  leu\ing  I'linbuctoo,  uud  pro- 
Aorthwiixd,  M.  Cailli^  says  they  directed  Llieir  cout^  by 
tlur,  but  that  die  camels  taku  the  iiuiduTn  course,  aa  iT 
bv  instinct.  They,  loi»,  we  ttuppofte,  are  guided  by  the  polc-»tar. 
\\c  do  not  bcliete  a  woid  oi  Ukcbc  Arabs  bciug  directed  by  the 
flUcs.  Their  caiiieU  know  the  beaten  track,  and  tite  luea  look 
«at  a-]iead,  whru  (racks  diiiappear,  for  certain  points  ot  the  bills 
Ibut  are  well  known  to  dieui.  M.  Caillir,  however,  woidd  have 
well  to  steer  clear  of  tlie  stars,  for  they  iiu\e  pUyed  him  a 
liick,  whicli  cidier  M.  Joiuard.  or  llie  lieutcuaut-colonei 
of  geographicaJ  eiit;ineera,  who  worked  out  tiie  ^lyle  observation, 
ought,  in  diarity,  to  have  prevented.  On  tlie  8th  May,  it  seetos, 
tbry  set  out  at  eleven  at  night. 

*  La  nuit  fut  ehatide  el  calme;  le  cieU  qui  {ftait  sereia,  nous  laissait 
foir  sa  voilte  rioilte ;  nous  avioiis  devant  nous  le  grand  et  le  petit 
chariot,  qui  paraisiiatent  tre8*pri>s  de  I'borizou.  Ne  pouvant  donnir 
sur  ma  monturo,  j'oliservais  les  a--*tres  parcourir  leur  ciirriere ;  je 
ninarqnais  h.  roricnl  lu  groupe  d'etoiles  ai  remarquable,  appelW  ta 
rnn.Htellation  d'Oriun ;  jv  robscTVai  encore  ^-peu-pr^^s  k  nioitie  de  sa 
rounie»  presque  ii  uuLfu  zrml)i ;  a  I'approche  du  jour  il  disparoissait  el 
scmbUit  sV'nsevtdir  dauti  un  uc^-an  de  sable.* — torn.  ii..  p.  367. 

Touching  dji»  stale  of  the  beaveut*,  thus  i»cen  and  admired  by 
>l .  Cailiie,  we  take  leave  to  observe  that,  un  thr  Hth  May,  at  eleven 
o'clock  :it  nitjhl,  on  the  ineriditiu  oi  Timbucloo,  ihe  Gre;it  and 
Lull'  >r  charintit,  iiiftlead  of  being  very  m'ur  thr  horixon^ 

wen   '.■ . .  .i>  cidmiiuiiin^f  or  un  tlie  uifitdian  ubttv  ibe  p<>Ie| 

tin-  fcHir  large  stars  in  tlic  tail  of  the  (Jical  Dear  having  Ju^t  pai»*ed 
il,  and  ihoM;  of  ibi?  Little  Bear  approaching  h, — some  of  them 
nearly  siity  dcgnca  above  llic  hori/.ou  !      But  tliis  in  not  the  most 
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unfortunate  part.     With  regard  to  *  lliat  rcmarkaUlc  groiip«  rallf 
the  constellulion  of  Orion/  which  he  *  saw  in  the  Knst/   wc 
use  a  similar  and  conclusive  argument  with  Uiwtof  the  man  u 
Critic — *  The  constellation   Orion  thou  couhlVt  not  nee, 
it  was  not  in  sight.'      Every  part  of  the  constellation  of  Ofiua, 
point  of  fact,  was  during  the  v\hole  of  that  night  under  the  koi 
Laving  set  nearly  with  the  sun,  and   no  part  of  it  ri»cn  till 
eight  o'clock  the  following  morniug,  and  coiisoquciiilj  it  dW 
wail  '  tlie  approach  of  day'  to  disapjiear,  for  it  hud  never  ap| 
at  all  !     This  may  ser\e  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  his  notr» 
memory,  and  of  lliat  degree  of  accuracy  and  care  with  vflw 
recorded   '  all  his  directions  in  his  route,'  as   M.  Jomard  amui 
ua  he  did,  '  with  a  compass  by  day,  and  from  the  stars  b^  nn:(il-*i 
What,  tlieu,  are  we  to  couchide  from  this  ?   Not,  perhaps,  itiat  M. 
Caitlii:  never  was  at  Timbuctoo;   but  most  assuredly  thai  apcr»(ui 
who  deliberately  sits  down  to  publish  things  which  arc  not  on) 
not  true,  hut  physically  impossible,  has  little  reason  to  coinplaiu 
he    is  discredited,  even  iu  statiug  things   which,   by   poaAibiiitr^] 
might  be  true. 

Wc  shall  offer  no  opinion  whether  M.  Caillie  did  or  did  oo^j 
reacli  l^imbuctoo — that  question  we  are  willing  to  lejiv*e  tbc  ciilirs| 
of  Paris  to  decide ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  atky,  that,  for  anf  I 
infonnation  he  has  brought  back,  as  to  the  geography  of  OnCnilf 
Africa,  or  the  course  of  the  Joliba,  he  mig:iit  juaC  as  «cO  iwire 
staid  at  home.  He  has  to  console  Jiimself,  hoHever,  if  bis  Ikk^ 
should  fail  to  convince  the  unbelievers  of  Paris,  vtitli  the  iWcor»» 
lion  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  reward  of  we  do  not  ivooUccC 
how  many  thousand  francs,  given  to  him  by  the  Geogi 
Society,  wluch  M.  Jomard  calls  '  une  glorieuse  recompro»c, 
juslcment  m^ritee  ;*  and  in  ihe  full  enjovmcnt  o(  which  wc  will 
leave  him,  to  proceed  to  matter  of  nmcli  higher  importance, 
has  beeu  communicated  to  us  from  Tripoli.^ 


It  must  be  in  the  recollection    of  our   readers,   Uut,   in 
quence  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Sultan  Labo,  sorerrr^  of 
province  in  which  Timbuctoo  is  situated,  warning  bitn  «gaiiut 
approach  of  a  certain  European  traveller  towardti  that  capital, 
hinting  at  the  policy  of  his  destruction.  Major  l^aing,  iHi-n 
there,  was  advised  by  his  friendly  host  t<i  depart  \m'  ^V  ; 

that  a  certain  Arab,  of  the  name  of  liourabcnichi,  \    i  <!   U> 

conduct  him  on  his  way  ;  and  that,  on  the  third  nigbl  alter  their 
departure,  this  villain  murdered  him  in  his  sleep,  and  look  pones 

*  Since  this  Article  wu  wrill«n,  w«  lind  thkt  tiie  (ieogniihicAl  Sucieiy  wf  |^*r.« 
nwfenlrd  a  cold  incd«l.  a*  a  mtrit  of  iu  retpeci,  tu  th«  wtdow  of  the  la     " 
IhU.  ltigii]{h  liiic,  u  well  ud  judictou*. 
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sion  of  his  property.  The  British  consul,  Warrington,  after  a 
close  examination  of  Lainj^'s  servant,  on  his  return  to  Tiipoli,  and 
of  other  persons  from  Gliadamis,  was  salistied  in  liis  own  mind 
that  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  were  still  in  existence; 
and  in  this  conviction  he  was  corroborated  by  having  been  told  by 
Laitig,  that,  on  or  before  his  departure,  he  would  send  them  to 
Tripoli,  as  directed  by  Lord  Batliuist,  it  being  his  intention  to 
return  by  Snnsanding  to  the  sea-coast.  The  consul,  thertfore, 
became  urgent  with  ihe  ba*ihaw  of  Tripoli  to  take  decisive  steps 
for  their  delivery,  if  at  Tripoli,  or,  if  not,  to  send  proper  peisons 
to  inquire  after  them.  The  bashaw  betrayed  no  want  of  alacrity  in 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  consul-general.  Numerous  messengers 
Mere  despatched  from  time  to  time  to  Ghadnmis  and  Tual,  to 
gain  inlelligeiice  of  these  papers;  but  they  either  did  not  re- 
turn, or  brought  back  no  satisfactory  tidings.  At  length,  the 
consul,  suspucling  that  the  baiihaw'  was  dcnreiving  him,  ollered 
a  large  reward  to  any  one  \\ho  would  bring  the  papers  to  him,  but 
still  to  no  purpose.  His  patience  was  at  last  exhausted;  and, 
under  llie  conviction  not  ou\\  that  the  pnpers  existed,  but  that  the 
bashaw,  if  so  disposed,  hud  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  them,  he 
struck  his  flag,  and  caused  it  to  be  notified  to  the  bashaw,  that  his 
oflirial  relations  would  be  suspended  until  the  said  papers  were 
produced.  The  consul,  indeed,  liad  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the 
papers  had  been  in  Tripoli  for  some  time,  though  at  what  precise 
period  they  were  brought  thither,  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  sa- 
tibl'uctory  evidence.  It  would  appear,  from  a  deposition  of  the  Bri- 
tish vice-consul,  Wood,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  182J^  he  was 
told  by  a  Moor,  that  the  arrival  of  Major  Laing's  papers  had  been 
whimpered  about  in  Tripoli  seven  or  eight  months  before  that  time. 
"We  shall  soon  see,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  been  concealed 
in  Tripoli  since  July  or  August,  1828. 

Although  our  consul  had  manv  reasons  to  suspect  that  the 
D'Ghies  family  were  privy  to  the  whole  transaction,  and  that  the 
letter,  which  eventually  led  to  the  murder  of  Major  Laing,  issued 
from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  a  former  one  to  the  sheik  of  Bor- 
nou,  instigating  him  to  dispose  of  CInpperton  and  Denham,  no 
direct  evidence  could  l>c  obtained  to  establish  the  fact.  At  last, 
however,  while  things  remained  in  this  doubtful  state,  and  the 
intercourse  of  our  consul  with  the  palace  had  l>een  suspended,  the 
bashaw  intercepted  four  letters  from  Ghadamisj  which  were 
addressed  to  Ilassuna  D*GhieSy  the  elder  son  of  his  prime 
minister,  and  who  in  fact  was  acting  as  minister  for  his  father. 
It  was  observed  that  these  letlern  deeply  excited  the  attenti(m  of 
the  bashaw.  He  dismissed  his  aitendnnts,  aud  retired  with  them 
iuto  his  private  apartments  ;  and  tlie  next  day  scut  secretly  a  con- 
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Iidential  agent  to  Ghadaniis,  the  return  of  whom  seems  to  have 
put  the  bashaw  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case. 

On  the  5th  August  last,  at  a  visit  which  Dr.  Dickson,  aa 
English  surgeon,  who  has  long  resided  at  Tripoli,  paid  to  the 
bashaw,  the  latter  told  him  that  he  had  it  at  last  in  his  power  to 
account  for  Major  Laing's  papers ;  that  a  certain  person  from 
Ghadamis  had  delivered  them  to  Uassuna  D'Ghies,  by  wbon 
they  had  been  handed  over  to  Baron  de  Kousseau,  the  Frenck 
consul  ;  that  sevei-al  of  these  people,  who  were  acquauiteA 
M'ith  the  whole  affair,  were  on  their  way  to  Tripoli,  and  that  ov 
their  arrival  he  would  prevent  them  from  holding  any  commuiii- 
cation  with  Hassuna,  or  any  other  person,  before  they  had  under- 
gone a  public  examination. 

A  few  days  after  this,  (the  9th  of  August,)  Hassuna  D'Ghiei^ 
having  received  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  took  refuge  in  thv 
American  consulate,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  the  same  night, 
aud  in  disguise,  on  board  an  American  vessel  then  in  the  road* 
which,  on  the  following  morning,  put  to  sea.  On  the  same  nighty 
Mohamed  D'Ghies,  the  brother  of  Hassuna,  took  refuge  in  the 
French  consulate,  having  previously  made  a  wiitteo  deposition 
before  Sidi  Bey,  the  bashaw'^s  son,  in  presence  of  the  govemoi* 
Haggi  Massen,  that  his  brother  had  told  him»  before  he  iied,  tfattt 
the  papers  which  were  brought  lo  Tripoli  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons from  Ghadamis,  and  delivered  to  him,  were  those  of  the  late 
Major  Laing;  and  that  he,  Hassuna,  had  given  them  to  the  French 
consul  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

It  had  been  observed  that,  about  five  o'clock  of  the  same  even- 
ings M.  Rousseau  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  brothers  D*GhieS| 
M'here  he  remained  to  a  late  hour — a  circumstance  wluch,  con- 
nected with  the  lliglit  of  the  two  brothers,  was  construed  into  a 
suspicion  that  M.  Rousseau  was,  at  least,  deeply  interested  in  the 
inquiry  about  to  be  instituted  ;  and  tliis  suspicion  was  further 
increased  by  a  report  that  the  consul  had  previously  eodeavouredf 
but  without  success,  to  persuade  the  commander  of  the  French 
corvette,  *  TEmulation,'  to  receive  Hassuna  D'Ghies  on  boani 
that  vessel. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Consul  War- 
rington, the  consuls-general  of  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Sardinia,  proceeded  to  the  French  consulate  to  make 
a  demand  of  the  papers  deposed  to  have  been  receiv«d  by  M. 
Rousseau  ;  and  also  that  Mohamed  D'Ghies  should  appear  before 
the  bashaw  in  presence  of  the  said  consul.  M.  Rousseau  replied| 
in  substance,  tliat  he  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Warrington  should 
dare  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  receiver  {receleur)  of  Major 
Laiug's  papers }  that  he  ought  to  prove  what  he  alleged ;  that  be 

should 
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shouU  pru*iecut€  kim  betoie  thr  Frecch  tribunals  ;  ami  tliat  Mo- 
baiiied  should  itot  It^ave  his  |>roU>ctiou.  Tbii>  hist  deolniutioa  he, 
iiHtoe<1y  inixlilii-iJ,  In  gyving  thiit  Mohamed  D'Gbivs  might  go 
where*  he  |iJeut>r'tl  nf  hLs  own  tVee  will ;  but  that,  in  no  circum- 
8tiuici'S«  lie  should  be  compelled  lo  go. 

Oil  the  >amc  d^y^  (probahlv  ut  iht-  iiivitatiou  of  M.  Rousseau, ) 
the  Dotch,  Sardinian,  S\\c<li^li,  au<i  Daiii^li  consuU-getirral  met 
at^uiii  iit  the  liench  consulate,  tor  tlu*  piirposc,  as  it  uoiiUl  api>ear, 
ol  u>king  Mohamtd  D'Cthies  wiii'ibcr  lie  lecognised  llie  declarar 
ti«>n,  pui  porting  to  be  written  and  signed  bv  him,  respecting  the 
dispus;il  of  the  pa|)er«,  as  beuig  his  own  M'riiing  and  bearing  bis 
signature.  Mc»hamcd  answered  that  the  documeut  in  que^tiou 
wa!>  iii»i  in  his  writing,  and  that  the  signature  attarhed  to  it 
was  nM  his  signature  ;  and  a  pnKet-trrhal  lo  this  efl'cct  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  drawn  np.  Hut  while  this  m'SS  going  nn, 
Wohamed  ri-tired  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  having  a^Led  for 
ink  and  pajwr,  sat  down  to  write  a  letter,  Uje  purport  of  wbicti 
we  Ahall  presently  sett. 

Immediately  after  this  meetrog,  the  consuls  waited  on  the 
bu.sliaw,  to  reprej»ent  to  him  tital  the  autbeuticatt'd  Arabic  docu- 
Dicnt,  which  Ins  highoess  bad  ordered  to  be  didivcrrd  lo  the  British 
coQAul-general,  had  now  been  declared  by  Mohumed,  in  tlieir  pre- 
sem*«,  to  \ie  a  forgen.  TIk'  bashaw  immediattly  replied,  that 
sucl)  a  retractation  conld  have  been  iiirtuenced  only  by  lear;  for 
tltut  bis  son.  Ah  Bev,  had  Just  received  from  Mohanied  a  letter, 
wrilleii  al  the  French  consulate,  (which  he  produced,)  tiiat  would 
account  for  hU  conduct,  and  explain  the  grounds  on  which  be  had 
Anen  iiMiiired  to  retract  bis  lirst  deposition.  That  no  doubi  might 
be  entertained  as  tti  lbi>  being  the  identical  letter  written  by  Mo- 
hanied in  the  Fienrb  consul's  house,  die  Mameluke  was  producexl 
who  bad  received  it  from  the  writer  in  that  bouse,  and  carried  it 
Unnudiately  to  tlic  bashaw's  soDj  Sidi  Ali.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

*  You  roust  know.  Sir.  that  you  have  heard  I  am  going  away  with 
the  French  cental.  By  the  name  of  the  Supreme  God,  it  is  not  true. 
And  to-day  came  to  nie  the  consuls  of  Holland,  Sardinia,  Dt-nmark, 
and  Sweden  ;  and  tliey  broxight  to  me  my  writttm  (Wclarntion,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  my  brother  had  the  papen^  of  Major  Laltig,  and  that 
he  gave  thtTn  to  the  Frrnch  consul.  I  was  a.-ihamt'd  to  avow  it,  he* 
cause  on  the  night  1  rtrd  hither,  the  Frencli  consul  would  not  receive 
me  till  I  gave  him  my  signature  that  1  knew  nothing  of  these  papers. 
1  dt<i  »o,  because  1  was  afraid  he  would  not  receire  me  ;  and  tor  this 
>waan,  «4»n  the  eonsola  camp,  I  demed  ever\'thing,  because  1  thought 
rrerything  was  secret  *  I  salute  you, 

<  (Signfd)  *  MuaA3]£u  DXxujiA.* 

Addf0tsed  to  «  Si/fi  Bey  Atu' 

This 
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This  confession  was  confirmed,  on  a  subsequent  day,  before  the 
^hole  divan  of  Tripoli  and  the  corps  of  European  consuls,  in  pre- 
sence of  Mohamed  himself,  who  made  his  appearance,  on  a  solemn 
assurance  being  publicly  given,  that  neither  the  bashaw  nor  Ac 
British  consul  would  prosecute,  or  in  any  way  molest  him,  Ac 
said  Mohamed,  whatever  the  state  of  the  case  might  be  proved  to 
be,  the  sole  object  ofthe  inquiry  being  to  ascertain  tiie  real  truth. 
Mohamed  now  stated — 

*  that  the  first  deposition  he  had  made  respecting  the  papers  of  Major 
Laing  was  strictly  true  ;  that  the  French  consul  had  inveigled  him  to 
give  other  depositions  that  were  untrue ;  that  he  vras  obliged  to  do 
80,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  French  flag ;  that  the  words 
lie  spoke  in  the  consulate  of  France  to  the  other  consuls  are  null  and 
void,  as  he  said  them  through  fear ;  and  that  he  denied  his  writing 
and  signature  through  shame  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  French 
consul,  and  in  his  own  house.  Mohaxbd  D*Ghibs.* 

This  document  was  legalized  by  the  Bey  Ali,  the  bashaw's  heir, 
and  the  whole  divan,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the  consuls  pre- 
sent, as  an  authentic,  official,  public,  and  legal  act. 

On  the  l()th  August,  the  Ghadamites,  sent  for  by  the  bashaw^ 
arrived,  and  were  immediately  examined  before  the  divan  and  the 
European  consuls.  They  consisted  of  two  sheiks,  one  cadi,  and 
nine  others.  One  of  them,  young  Babani,  (the  son  of  Laiog's 
first  guide,)  deposed,  that  he  carried  two  or  three  letters  and  some 
bills,  drawn  on  the  consul  by  Major  Laing,  from  Ghadamis  to 
Tripoli,  and  gave  them  to  Hassuna  D'Ghies,  who  said,  there  must 
be  olher  papers,  and  desired  him  to  go  back  and  inquire  for  them  ; 
that  he  mentioned  this  to  Hadeer,  who  produced  two  packets, 
covered  with  cloth  and  sealed  with  red  wax,  which  he  gave  to  a 
courier,  named  Sartoog,  to  carry  to  Tripoli.  The  brother  of  Ba- 
bani confirmed  this  statement.  The  Cadi  deposed,  that  Sartoog, 
on  his  return  from  Tripoli,  told  him  he  had  delivered  the  packets 
to  Hassuna  D'Ghies.  Again,  a  merchant  of  Ghadamis,  trading  to 
Timbuctoo,  deposes,  that  he  knows  Hadeer,  the  nephew  ofthe  late 
Babani ;  that  he  saw  him  receive  from  Major  Laing,  at  Timbuc- 
too, certain  letters  and  bills  on  the  consul,  together  with  two  large 
packages  of  papers  sealed  up.* 

The  bashaw,  who  Mas  present  at  the  examination  of  these 
Ghadamites,  sent  off"  a  courier  immediately  to  bring  down  this 
Sartoog  to  Tripoli.     Accordingly,  on  the   15th  September,  Sar- 

*  Major  Ijiing  had  written  to  his  father-in-law  from  Timbnctoo,  ihat  be  shouW  send 
to  Tripoli  his  papers  and  journals  by  Hadeer,  the  nephew  of  Babani,  as  he  meant  t* 
return  by  Sego  or  Saiisanding.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  tliat  even  the  bU/t  drawn  on 
the  consul  were  kept  maoy  montlis  in  Tripoli,  before  they  were  presented  for  paymenU 
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■^m^Zantoni  arrived,  aud  in  presence  of  tlie  consuls,  Captain 
Quin,  of  his  Majcat^'s  ship  Pelorus,  and  Sidi  Buiirais,  actiui;  mi**  i 
nisler  of  the  bashaw,  deposed  in  substance  as  follows  : — that,  about 
thirteen  months  ago,  he  received,  at  Ghadainis,  fioni  tlie  hand  of 
Uadeer,  two  packages,  which  he  described  as  about  fourteen  inches 
long  and  seven  inches   thick,  inclosed  in  u  sort  of  cotton  cloth  of 
Fezzaii,  uud  sealed  with  red  wax;  that  he  brought  them  to   the 
hou«>c  of  Sidi  Hassuna   D'Ghics  in  Tripoh,  and  did  there  and 
then  deliver  them   into  die    hands    of   Sidi    lluiisunu    D'Cihies^ 
being  ordered   by  lladecr  not  to  give  them  to  any  other  person; 
that  the  said  Hassuna  paid  him  fifteen  dollars,  and  gave  hitn  dates 
and  bread  for  the  journey  back  ;  that  he   kept  them  close  in  hiff  ] 
own  house,  and  told  him  not  to  speak  to  any  one  ;  and  after  remain 
ing  with  him  two  days,  was  ordered  by  him  to  leave  Tripoli  vvitlM 
out   delay.      Being   asked,   if    these   packages   were   directed   iul 
Arabic,  he  answered  they  were  not,  but  in  a  foreign  lunguage.     •,] 

This  chain  of  evidence  we  consider  to  be  decisive  as  to  the,] 
guilt  oi  Hassuna  D'Gliies.  The  papers  are  proved  to  be  those  of-J 
J_.aing,  and,  from  the  size  mentioned,  were,  no  doubt,  the  joumui^ 
and  the  historical  records  which  be  mentions  as  transcriL>e<l  bf\ 
himself  in  Timbuctoo,  on  foolscap  paper. 

Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  tlian  die  exertions  of  ih^j 
whole  corps  of  I'luropeau  consuls  hi  Tripoli,  especially  the  consul 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  get  at  the  real  trutli,  more  particidarly  as  to 
that  part  of  the  charge  which  affected  the  character  of  tJieir 
colleague,  the  Baron  Rousseau.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  CoxeyJ 
however,  tlie  American  consul,  does  not  appe^u*,  by  the  papers  \\m 
have  received,  to  be  desening  of  any  such  commendation.  His 
exertions  were  employed  only  to  rescue  from  justice  a  man 
iuiplicutcd  in  a  charge  of  murder  aud  robbery.  This  consul, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  bashaw,  and  the  remoustiances  of 
Hassuna*s  father,  the  old  minister,  and  the  British  consul,  smug- 
gled the  accused  on  board  an  American  vessel;  what  interest  ha 
had  in  the  rescue  iy(  tliis  mau  could  not  be  understood  bv  the  resn 
of  the  consuls.  Hie  vessel  anchored  hefure  Tunis  ;  and  it  was 
reported,  that  Hassuna  was  proceeding  to  England,  by  order  of  the 
b;isliuw,  to  clear  hlHl^ell  of  ccitain  charges  brought  :i;;aiust  him  by 
llie  British  consul.  His  fiicuds  were  anxious  he  should  laud  ;  but, 
haviug  leanied  that  Mr.  Dupuis,  llic  vice-consul  of  Tripuli,  had 
just  arrived,  he  declined  going  on  shoii%  and  was  under  great 
anxiety  that  die  ship  should  proceed.  The  captain,  Pniker,  de- 
elated  Ids  ignorance  of  the  case,  l>cing  told  by  llie  consul,  tUat  he 
had  given  the  man  die  protection  of  tlic  Lnitcd  States'  Ihig,  utid 
already  explained  to  his  government  tltc  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  puisued 
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Mr.  Coxe,  however,  has  siace  made  ihe  amende  homBrvkk.  We 
huve  before  us  (he  copy  of  a  letter,  which  he  has  ■lidrwiiid  to  Hr. 
Consul  Warringiou,  dattd  so  late  as  the  fiOlh  Novnober  tail,  of 
which  llic  following  is  an  extract : — 

'  I  have  been  moM  perfectly  deceived  and  treacberooslr  impOMd  Dpon 
in  the  affaur  of  Hiutsmia  D  Ohies,  of  which  you  are  aw«re,  waX  which  I 
really  feel  it  my  duty  to  iieknowledi^e.  From  the  docuroeou  whidlhtvp 
been  exhibited  to  me,  I  can  now  fully  declare  that  I  am  thoroaghlycao* 
viocedthat  the  said  D'Ghies  did  receive  the  papers  of  ihe  onrttuHie 
traveller.  Major  Laiug,  here  in  TripulL  Diuiog  myliUCTMIto  l^f* 
hortii  Genoa,  and  Mahon,  1  found  the  public  opinioQ  9bnnm  moA  ftxiri« 
that  these  papers  are  in  existence,  and  are  now  in  pOMcaaloo  of  eor^ 
lain  pcriOfu^ff  whom  delicacy  forbirls  nie  to  nazoe.  .  .  •  UU  OMT 
most  evident,  that  his  declared  intt^ntion  of  i^oiog  to  EngUad,  which 
he  swore  to  on  his  open  Koran  before  me,  the  captain,  and  th«  prin* 
cipal  officers  of  the  Fairfield,  was  merely  to  facilitate  his  escape.  AH 
further  information  I  may  obtain  concerning  this  most  tn£uDous  vad 
dial^xdical  intrigue  will  l>e  fo^th^vith  communicated  toyoo.  Hanrona 
D'Ghies  left  Mahon  only  three  days  before  I  got  there,  and  went  to 
Malaga,  as  I  was  informed  by  Commodore  Crane. 

(Signed)  C.  a  Coxa; 

It  may  be  a^ked  what  motives  or  object  could  have 
Hnssutm  D'Ghics  firtt  to  give  strong  suspicion  of  having 
spirrd  again*it  the  life  of  Major  Lartig, — and  arcomIN,  loci 
such  anient  though  cautions  zeal  to  ^rt  possesion  of  bis  |ic^ 
A  short  retrospect  will  perhaps  enable  us  lo  explam  this  avYtrry. 
At  the  end  of  the  late  war  Hnsyuna's  father  sent  him  for  ha  niti« 
cation  lo  France,  where  he  was  received  into  the  be«l  •octeCj. 
}|c  then  cnnic  ovi*r  to  F.n<rhind,  where,  as  19  asvalfT  the  caitf 
nmoH'^  the  children  of  John  liiiil,  very  little  notice  vra*  taken  oCj 
hnn.   Oiw  object  of  bis  visit  was  to  induce  the  !■ 

lo  procure  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  the  Nj... 

Tripoli  had  conlracted  with  his  father,  the  old  minister.- 
in  which,  of  course,  our  ministers  refused  to  intrrfere.  Hi 
tbcrrfore,  left  ibis  country  with  feelings  bv  no  mcan« 
dispoHcd  towards  it, — and  these  feeling*,  on  his  lelui: 
be  took  no  care  to  ctntceal.  Kmm  his  relationship  h 
the  Hashnw*s  family,  as  well  as  from  his  numerous  and  poi 
connrxions  in  the  interior,  more  particularly  at  Ghadamfs,^ 
frontier  town  and  chief  commercial  station  l>etwccn  Trrpcih  amf 
Timbuct(.K>,  bis  influence  wn^  pnramnunt.  .At  his  recomntfadaikwa 
niovt  of  the  piiblic  ofticeis  at  Gbadamis  were  appdinled, 
amonjr  others  Shrik  Ha!>r*dj,  the  very  man  who,  with  Hi 
when  at  Timbuctoo,  recfmimrndcd  Lning*s  murderer,  the 
Bournbouchi.  to  be  his  guide. 
Thus,  tlien»  the  mesins  of  mischief  were  fully  within  nmmmhr* 
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reach  ;  and  a  MusMilmaa  Arab  is  not  very  scrupulous  in  employ- 
ing thetiey  somctimeiy  on  thcsliglite^t  occasions.  Treacherous  nuii 
vindicUve,  he  is  wholly  regardless  ot'  truth  uud  justice,  and  even  of:, 
human  life^  when  stimulated  by  interest  or  a  tliirst  for  vengeance.* 
An  Arab  of  tliis  race  (who  boasts  his  descent  from  the  Prophet) 
ivill  talk  of  the  murders  he  has  committed  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness and  familiarity.  The  old  bashaw^  when  speaking  of  lla-i- 
fluna's  perfidy,  observed,  thai  he  was  unbke  most  men,  and  re- 
ser\ed  for  a  peculiar  fate  ;  '  for/  says  he,  *  when  I  murdered  my 
elder  brother,  hie*  motht^r  was  so  alarmed  that  she  gave  birth  to  a 
seven  months'  child,  and  that  child  is  Hassuna.'  A 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  tlic  whole  family  of  lyGfaies  had; 
been  very  much  enraged  against  our  consul,  because  a  sum  of 
money  was  not  given  to  them  as  was  done  to  the  bashaw  for  the 
protection  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  ;  and  that,  wt-re  all  other 
evidence  wanting,  the  character  of  llassuna  imglit  be  guessed  by 
a  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  papers  sent  to  us,  namely,  tjiat 
he  sold  some  clothes  and  other  articles,  which  he  had  undertakeo 
to  convey  to  Tirabuctoo  for  llie  use  of  Laing, — pocketed  ther 
money — and,  l>eing  convicted  of  this  fraud,  went  on  liis  kueev, 
before  the  British  consul,  supplicating  forgiveness,  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  every  delay  and  obstruction  were  purposely  thrown^ 
in  the  way  of  l^-aing,  with  tlie  view  of  extortuig  money  front. 
him;  and  that  all  the  persons  who  accompanied  him,  and  wlio>  it 
would  now  appear,  were  accessary  b>  his  first  attack  and  subset 
quent  murder,  were  ilie  friends  of  Hassuna.  It  l<i  stated,  in  ons 
of  thr  Major's  own  letters,  that  he  found  himself  gurrouiided 
with  tnachery  from  the  moiutMii  he  l**ft  (ihadamis.  i 

Among  the  motives  which  might  linve  made  Llassuna  auxiouiiV| 
to  ^et  possession  of  LaingV  papers,  was  the  vast  importanco 
which  he  knew  the  liritish  consul  attached  to  them  ;  but  lie  hatl 
ahio  another  and  perhaps  a  stronger  motive: — having  iulerceptc^l  i 
L»aingH  letters  to  his  wife  and  father-ia-luw,  he  must  have  gathereJij 
from  them  that  his  villainy  had  been  penetrated  by  the  Hnglisi^ 
trftveller; — that  Laing  had  discovered  the  irt* arliery  of  old  Babani*. 
wbotn  he  had  roconmiended  as  a  guide ;  uud  inferred  that  the  | 
Ala)tir's  papers  would  undoubtedly  ex|>ose  all  tiiia  black  utVair.       •] 

\Vc  undersUmd  diat  our  atnbassador  in  Paris  was  instructed  j 
to  drinand  from  the  French  government  an  investigation  of  thet^ 
conduct  imputed  to  Hnron  Kousseau  ;  and  tliat  a  commis.>ion  was^ 
appointed  to  inquire,  acconlingly,  into  the  transaction.  The  ac- 
CUaod  wsa  the  only  witness  to  exutnine  ;  and  having  heard  thot^ 
diniy  MkI  his  own  defence,  the  commisnioni^s  arrivcfl  at  tliej 
conclusM,  that  it  is  very  improfjable  the  papcra  ever  caiDe  iata« 
HaaauDft  D'Uhies*  bands ;  and  that  the  imputation,  u  regards  the 
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Baron  Rousseau,  is  wholly  without  fuundaticn.  Our  coiic||H9 
we  iiiuiil  confess,  is  very  diA'erent  wa  regard:^  both  tbc*c  pdid 
So  I'ar  from  its  beiiip;  itn|>robuhle,  y^c  tliiiiL  th:it  it  i»  inCM 
certain,  tliat  Hussuna  DXiliic^,  bv  fciuJ  ami  .  did  oIm 

possession  of  the  late  Major  Laiii^'ti  |>a).H,'i^.  niniMKMfl 

may  say,  as  ^Ye  understand  they  do,  that  the  tii;;ht  of  (]«»«■ 
proves  nothing;  that,  in  the  most  eivilized  societies,  persoDs  acouJ 
of  crimes  have  frequently,  tlmu^h  quite  innocent,  been  rccoa 
mended  to  have  recourse  to  lliglit.  We  up|>relieud  tbi«  imottflfl 
common  in  '  civilized  societies  ;' — without  doubt,  urbea  tbe  tkifl 
does  occur,  it  is  considered,  if  not  n  proof,  at  least  a  almMig  M 
sumption  of  guilt.  If  M.  Pouqueville  defends  IlaBSUiur«  Aim 
on  these  grounds,  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  coimImJ 
M.  Rousseau,  \vho  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  sctualljr  «iJ«  iM 
^iussubnau's  escape.  J 

But  admiuing   Hassuna  to   be   guilty,  what   obj' <  ->ay  H 

aiiked,    could  make   Baroii   Rousseau  so  nnxiou»    .>  •  ItiH 

possession  of  Major  Laing^  journals  ?  ^\  e  are  ficc  to  luulcJ 
tiiat  tiie  only  motive,  as  far  ns  wo  can  discover,  imputed  to  hiinj 
is  one  very  inadequate  to  the  risk  he  incurred  of  lo&n  of  ckaiaclcT— ^ 
the  ambition  of  publishing  the  contents  of  the  said  pa|»cr«  m  \m 
own  name.  It  seems  he  had  already  been  dabblmg  m  onmiJ 
liteiature,  chieHy  Arabic,  and  has  been  charged,  wjili  \«Ji4| 
liuth  we  know  not,  of  appropriating  die  htbours  of  a  youiiu;  nv^^ 
in  Syria  to  himself.  It  fuither  appears,  thai  he  had  utr-ii^ 
tioned  at  a  breakfast,  in  Uct<»ber,  18'^S,  on  board  a  Fieuelxc^ 
vette  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  that  he  was  then  publulii|^^| 
Paris  a  work  on  Timbuctoo,  the  first  number  of  wh*  '-  -  --  ^iflH 
time  in  the  press.  Again,  it  ko  happfuud  diat  the  nm  \Ij9 

Laiuur  w»s  first  communicated  in  a  Paris  paper, eulkdi.  i«/ut^^^H 
editor  of  which  is  said  to  have  received  the  account  of  it  ^^| 
M.  Rou^seuii,  but  of  which  intelligence  M.  Koumcuu  had^^H 
no  mention  to  the  British  consul,  who,  k}(  all  olheni,  ww9i^ 
deeply  interested  iu  die  fate  of  the  deceased.  In  the  Bullctn^J 
July,  IK^H)  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Pam,  a  letter  ^^M 
Rousseau  stated  that  he  was  expectiug  some  inifKHtant  p^^H 
relative  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  had  arrived  at  TuaL^^j 
the  date  of  these  letters,  die  British  con^ul  hail  cvt-ry  reason  tar 
believe  that  the  journals  and  papers  of  Major  Laing  wrir  cither. 
atTuat  or  CihadaniLs,  and  W'u«  naturally  surprised  tluit  M.  Rous- 
seau should  not  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  hioL  Thcae 
papers  Mr.  Consul  Wariiugton  took  for  gianlcd  could  be 
odurs  than  those  of  Major  Laing.  'i'he  writer  aay»y  *  I  luvi 
found  a  tolerable  u;f>(>d  copy  of  the  travtla  of  Ibu  Batouta^  M 
hope  vcr)  soon  to  be  in  puMe6aiou  of  the  histury  of  TimlNKtOOy 
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by  Sitli  All  Babad'Arouan,  fyufj'a/^rnd«  from  Tuat.*    The  phrase' 
7«e  J  attends  is    equivocal,   and    may    bn   applied    cither   to  the    | 
perxon  or  iho  thing;   and  therotisuli  reading  it  as  applicable  to  the    \ 
former,  supposed  this  Sidi  Ali  Baba  to  be  some  pcr^n  under  a'  I 
feiiTiied   name,   purposely  coupled   with    that  of  a   \^ell  known 
author,  tu  avoid  raising  any  suspicion.      A  long  examination  took 
place,  to  discover  to  wlioui  the  name  could  possibly  allude,  except- 
to  some  one  entrusted  with   Laiug's   papers  ;  nor  does  the  sup- 
position appear  much  strained.  Major  Laing  having  thus  u-ritten 
from  Timbucloo — *  I  have  been  busdy  employed,  during  my  sluv, 
searching  the  records  in  the  town,  which  are  abundant,  and  iii' 
acquiring  iitformation  of  every  kind ;  nor  is  it  with  any  common 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  1  say  my  perseverance  has  been  amply 
rewarded,*     The  inquiry  made  after  tills  person  at  Tripoli  by  the 
consuls  is  ridiculed  in  the  report  of  the  French  conuiiitlee,  wherein 
it  is  asserted  that  this  Sidi  Ali  Baba  d'Arouau  is  no  other  than 
a   writer  of  the  tiUecnlii  century.      We  are  not  so  sure   of  this. 
No  such  name  or  title  of  a  book   (which,   by  tlie  way,    should 
be  Kl  Arouanee)  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  catalogues  in  tho 
Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  or  the  East  India  College^ 
or  in  the  catalogues  given  by  Burckhardt;  nor  is  it  known  to  any 
of  the  three  professors  of  Arabic  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     The  mere  assertion,  therefore,  of   M.  Housseau  or 
the  ronmiissioii,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  unquestionably  the 
consuls  were  fully  justified  in  making  the  inquiry. 

ilowever  innocent  these  literary  pi*occedmgs  of  M.  Rousseau 
might  be,  and  wc  feel  disposed  to  consider  them  as  being  so,  they 
were   unfortunately  combined   with  others,  which  tended  to  give  ' 
tliem  more  importance,  perhaps,  than  they  deserved.     It  hud  long 
been  obsened,    that  M.  Uousseau  and   Ilassuna  luid  frc(|ucntly  ' 
been  together;  tliat  their  meetings  were  conducted  with  great  cau-^ 
tion  and  mystery,  and  sometimes  protracted  till  late  a^nighi.     No  | 
one  doubted  that,  at  this  time,  Ilassuna  had  possession  of,  or 
|>ower  over,  Laing's  papers.    About  this  time,  also,  M.  Rousseau 
was  engaged  in  publishing  a  paper  on  African  subjects,  at  Tripoli, 
under   iht*  name  ol    the  *  lnvesti<:alor.'     All  these  eircumstunces  , 
threw  a  suspicion  on  the  I'teiich  consul,  which  the  sudden  escape 
of  1  lassunn,  with  the  dcpo«>i()oii  of  Mohumcti,  and  his  seeking  pro«  i 
teetion  in  the  French  consulate,  were  not  calculated  to  remo\e. 

Wr  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  prevaricating. 
depokitions  of  Mohuined  D'fihiun.  The  material  fact,  Itowevcff  ' 
lo  which  he  de|>oscs,  namelv,  the  obatcmcnt  by  M.  Uctusseau  | 
of  40  per  rent,  on  a  debt  of  <k),00()  francs,  due  by  Hussuiia  to 
some  i'Vench  subjccti!,  is  said  to  be  fully  admitted  m  the  '  Re- 
port ;*  but  it  is  added  that  the  negocmiiou  took  place  in  the  spring 
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18Q7,  and   couici  not^  therefore,   have    any    connexion 
[l^ain^'^s  papers.     Major  Laliig  wus  uuirdercd  in  Scplt^tiibcT,  11 
PrtvioiiB  to  that,  however,  lladeer  hnH  set  out  Trom  Timbi 
with  th«*  jouruaU  and  papers  ;  iiiul  ho  ntlghi  huvo reached  Gh 
before  llic  end  of  the  year ;  for  Mahunif  t,  the  scr\'uul  of  the 
Mr.  Tyr\ihit,  who  died  at  Uornou,  was  aenl  by  Mr.  Wj 
Ip  Timbuctoo,  from  whence  lie  returned  to  Tripoli  in  tirty 
'mild  the   journey  fnay  be   performed  in  I'orty  days.      It  luu 
depoflcd  tlmt    these  papers  remained   in  Ghadauiis  niue 
qnd  in  TrijK>li  liiirlecn  montlu  ;  this  carries*  ««   bflck  to  the 
of  Uie  yeaj-  1827.     Therein  no  obvious  inip^  thrnl 

that  they  might  have  been  the  subject  of  itt  -  n  from 

loment  that  Hassuna  knew  them  to  be  in  hu  ageiil'a  bancU. 
7\nother|K)iiit  in  the  defence  o(  M.  Housseau  is,  that  the  ia$i 
tractution  of  Mohamed  annuls  all  tiiat  man's  former  dcpoai 
This  iiognia,  however,  unfortimalcly  will  not  nv.iil  him.  u   it  a| 

»ears  that  this   Arab,  alter  M.  Itousscau's  depnrtuic,   luluntaiil] 

ind   of  bis  own  free  will,  before  ihe  whole  divau,  aod  tbtf 
t^an  consuls,  solemnly  re-deposed  to  the  tiutli  of  Itu  brst  d 
iion,  adding,  that  he  had  at  least  signed  his  uainc  to  m.  litffvi 

documents  in  die  French  consulate,  at  the  urgent  r- •  '»f 

Kousseau,  and  always  at  night.     If  this  be  true,  ti<  i  hi 

been  a  connejcion  subsii^ting  between  the  houM:  of  UiaUics 
the   French  consul,  which  seemed  to  require  coiicraJiaccU;  bi 
as  we  have  said,  we  place  very  little  reltauco  oo  tbc  pf«\iutcal 
teatiuiony  of  this  Mussulman  Arab. 

It  ia  asked  in  the  '  Report,'   why  Hudeer»  who  has  pUved 
conspicuous  a  part,  wa^  not  brought  up  from  Cvbadanus  wd 
(mined  ;  ami  why  not  the  courier,  who  is  stated  to  b«w 
•down  the  packages  to  Tripoli  \     lladeer  and  Haboeb 
i»rdercd  up,  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  communication  frooi 
ho(h  had  lied  to  Timbuctoo;   and,  as  we  have  seen,  SaflOQ^ 
courier,  wii9  brought  up,  and  gave  a  most  clear  and  tktiuv* 

lence  that  he  delivered  the  packages  to  Massuna. 

It  is  very  uufortunate,  that  the  name  of  a  gcutlefiMain 
Rousseau's   station    in    life    should    be    thus   mixed    up 
transacdou   in   which    good    faiih,  justice,   and  butnanity 
been    ao    grossly   violated ;  and    ut    most    sineiieW    hope 
Ills  innocence   may   be   established  on   a   lirnicr  foundatauti 
the  report  of  un  incjuiry,  whcic  tliu  accused  was  ibc  only 
drnco,  and  which  was  held,  not  in  HVipoli,  but  in  Fifia* 
iimoccnce,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  beeu  brought  n 
,tion  imtirtdy  by  his  own  injudicious  conduct :  in  (mainly) 
■%o  the  captain  uf  *  the  tramtport  corvetir,  rFmulatioQ^'  to  nrcfW* 
llawuna  D'Cahius  on  board^ — in  makmg  not  the  lca»t  rflbftto 
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prevent  the  subsequent  escape  of  tliis  person,  on  board  the  American 
corvette, — in  giving  protection  to  Mohnmed  when  his  brotljer  had 
fled  from  jutstice — in  not  attending,  and  confronting  tliis  man^ 
at  the  meetings  held  by  his  brother  consuls — in  privately  obtaining 
Moliamcd's  signature  to  papers,  witnessed  only  hy  two  or  three 
obscure  persons,  to  which  M.  Kuiz,  tlie  French  charge  d'affaires, 
is  stated  to  have  refused  his  name,  because  the  consul  would  not 
allow  him  to  read  the  papci^  he  was  required  to  sign  ; — and,  above 
all,  in  striking  his  tlag,  and  hastily  embarking  in  an  imperial  brig 
for  Marseilles,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  inquiry  that  was  then  going 
on.  These  proceedings  could  not  fail  to  leave,  on  the  minds  of 
the  rest  of  the  European  consuls,  an  impression  not  very  favourable, 
to  M.  Koussenu  ;  and  though  we  arc  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  true,  and  think  it  quite  obviout 
that  they  have  not  been  proved,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  dissentj 
from  the  *  Report,'  which  is  said  to  declare  that  there  is  not  anyj 
fmindation  for  them.  Foumlation  there  imqucstionably  is  ;  and  if] 
M.  IlousM:au  should  Hatter  himself,  that  the  opinion  of  such  a  per* 
son  US  Pouqucvllle  is  sufficient  to  acquit  him,  in  a  case  where  an.  i 
Englishman  and  u  Frenchman  are  concerned,  he  deceives  himself; 
and  we  would  strongly  urge  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character, 
to  return  forthwiUi  to  Tripoli,  where  we  have  very  little  doubt  he* 
mny  hare  an  opportunity  of  confronting  his  accuser,  and  also  the 
brother,  who  by  this  time  has  probably  found  his  way  back« 
Nothing  short  of  tliis,  M.  ilousseuu  may  be  assured,  wilt  enable 
him  to  stand  blameless  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  world.  Besides,  he  ma]f 
be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  matter  i<  not  yt*t  ended.  Anxious  to, 
obtain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  ba*«haw  and  the  consul 
U  arrington  have  granted  an  amnesty  to  Hassuna  D*Ghie4i, 
guilty  or  not  guiltv,  provided  he  will  return,  and  honestly  declare 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  which,  if  in  the  Mediterraueaiif 
Mohamed  has  undertaken  to  convey  to  him. 

We  are  sorry  to  conclude  with  saying  that,  after  what  ha§ 
happt^ned,  we  have  little  doubt  Major  Laing's  valuable  documents 
have  been  dcstroyt'd.  or,  if  still  in  exi.%ience,  thai  they  will  never 
see  the  light ;  for  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  now  venture] 
to  publish  thcTO»  at  least  in  any  other  name  than  that  of  their  righfe*] 
ful  owner. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Promissory 

Notes  in  Scotlana  and  Ireland.     London,  fol,   1826. 
2,  The  Currency  Question  freed  from  Mystery.  Lend.  8vo.  1830. 

TOOTHING  can  be  more  unfair  and  uncandid  than  the  impu- 
•*-^  tations  which  are  thrown  upon  those  who  call  for  the  revision 
of  our  monetary  system  ;  while  their  motives  are  unjustly  im- 
pugned, their  objects  and  views  aie  wilfully  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. They  are  accused  of  wishing  to  lower  the  present 
standard  of  the  pound  sterling ;  and,  by  that  meansi  to  commit 
a  fraud  upon  the  public  creditor.  That,  among  the  mass  of  lliose 
who  desire  the  re-consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  currency 
of  this  counti7,  there  may  be  some  persons  who  go  to  this  extent, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  controvert :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
feel  quite  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  actuated  by 
very  different  views  and  opinions.  They  will  not  consent  to  be 
Itinked  behind  their  antagonists  in  the  desire  to  do  what  b  just 
and  equitable :  but  while  they  are  willing  that  every  creditor, 
either  of  the  public  or  of  individuals,  should  receive  the  full 
amount  of  what  he  is  entitled  to  claim,  they  are  equally  determined, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  protect  the  whole  body  of  debtors  against 
unjust  exactions. 

But  those  who  call  for  the  re-consideration  of  our  monetaiy 
system  do  not  require  any  change  in  the  standard  of  value  ;  they 
do  not  desire  that  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  should  be  dimi- 
nished,  or  that  the  metal  of  which  it  is  fabricated  should  be  de- 
based :  all  they  propose  is,  the  emancipation  of  the  circulating 
medium  from  the  fetters  by  which  it  is  now  cramped  ;  they 
merely  ask  that  the  principle  of  freedom  which  has  been  applied 
to  other  trades  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  money  system 
of  the  country ;  and  that  every  individual  should  be  at  liberty  to 
use  either  gold  or  paper,  according  to  his  own  discretion.  They 
ask  government  to  place  the  system  of  banking  upon  a  secure 
basis,  and  to  permit  establishments  of  undoubted  solvency  to  cir- 
culate, at  least,  a  limited  amount  of  one-pound  notes.  If  it  be 
practicable  to  frame  arrangements  which  secure  the  holders  of 
these  notes  from  every  chance  of  loss  from  the  insolvency  of  the 
issuers,  we  conceive  that  the  only  tenable  objection  to  the  measure 
must  be  at  once  removed.  It  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
contended  that  the  circulation  of  one-pound  notes  is  an  evil  in 
itself.  It  is,  then,  only  an  evil  when  it  exposes  the  holders  to  a 
probable  loss ;  but  if  means  can  be  devised  to  remove  this  inse- 
curity, every  reasonable  objection  to  this  species  of  circulation 
will,  we  apprehend,  entirely  vanish. 

An  idea  seems^  indeed,  to  be  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  that  a 
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one-pound  note  circutatioo  has  a  oceessary  tendency  to  encourage 
rash  specululioii^  aiul  to  produce  coniiiierciut  panics,    la  ihi.s,  liuw« 
ever,  we  apprehend  there  is  mucli  misconception.     The  liiittory 
of   every    commercial  conimuniiy  affonis  uhundiinl  evidence  that 
Apernlalion  can   be  pushed  tu  a  vast  e\teut,  \\\  plure.s  vvliere   this 
species   of  currency  docs    not  exist :   speculation    depends    npoQ 
the  enterprise  and  credit  of  traders,  and  not  upon  the  medium  of  j 
exchange  which  they  may  use  in  their  (ransaciions.     It  nuisi,  iiw 
deed,  be   acknowledged,  that  where  the  paper  money  iti  circula- 
tion rests  upon  ihenu're  crcilit  of  individuals,  and  iiut  upou  deposits 
of  capital  of  equivalent  amount,   it  will  gre^itly  aggravate  the  evilA 
ot    any   panic   brought   on   by  over-jpecuhition.      But  to  obvint^ 
this  inconvenience,   it    is    not    necessary    to    dispense    ultogcther 
with  the  use  of  paper  money :  the  proper  remedy  is,  to  strengthen 
the  foundation   on   which   ihe   credit  of  this   paper   money   rest3«.j 
Under  the  system  of  banking  which  prevails  in  this  countrv,  the  evilft 
arising  from  commercial  alarms  are  necessarily  much  enhanced  by 
the  cxLitence  of  every  species  of  bank  paper  payable  on  demand^ 
Those   persons,  therefore,  who  contend  dint  the  suppression  of] 
our  one-pound  note  circulation  is  calculated  to  render  panics  lestf  ^ 
frequent  and  less  injurious,  stop  short  of  the  point  to  which  tlieif 
argument  should  unque<>tiotuibIy  conduct  them.      In  order  to  b6< 
conaisteiit,  they  ought  likewise  to  ciil I  for  the  suppressiouof  idl  other- 
negotiable  notes  payable  on  demand  ;  djVj  in  times  of  commercial 
distrust,  ihc  holders  of  these   larger  notes  are  as   likely  to  create 
what  is  called  a  run  upon  tlic  banks  which  issued  them,  as  those^ 
wIk>  hold  one-pound  notes,      if,  however,  the  privilege  of  issuiiii 
negotiable  notes  were    granted    to  banks    only  on  terms   whii 
would  remove  all  doubt  from  the  public  mind  os  to  the  solvenejj 
of  these  establishments,  a  run  never  would  practically  take  place  ^ 
the  holders  of  tliese  notes,  ki>o\ving  that  they  ran  no  possible  risi 
of  loss,  would  be  no  more  disposed  to  rush  with  them  into  the  dif«- 
ferent  banks  to  be  convertf^l  into  cash,  than  to  run  with  a  sovereJgili 
into  the  Mint   to  have  it  exchanged  for  bullion.     The  cause  of 
every  run   upon  banking  establishments  is  the  fear  which,  froi 
whatever  uitforo8<H*n  cause,  seizes  the  public  mind  thul  they  maj 
nut  be  solvent.    Let  the  ground  of  this  lear  be  cftectually  removed  J-j 
assure   the  public  that,  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  notes  cir* 
culated   by   a    banking  eftlabli.Hhmciit,    it  cannot    prove  insolvenl 
and  these  runs  would  never  take  plurr. 

That  n  system  ut  banking  might  be  organised  in  tliis  country^! 
which  would  practically  remove  every  danger  and  inconvenient 
attendant  upon  the  issue  of  one-pound  notes,  is  a  fact  capable 
being  demonsliatcd  by  the  evidence  of  actual  experience.  It  has. 
aJready  been  put  to  tlic  teat  in  one  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi* 
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nions,  aud  has  been  found  to  stand  its  ground,  unaffected  by  tbe 
violent  and  sudden  fluctuations  which^  at  various  periods,  have 
taken  place  in  the  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  need 
not  tell  our  readers  that  we  allude  to  Scotland,  where  the  circu- 
lating medium  (witli  the  exception  of  silver  for  change)  consists 
wholly  of  paper,  and  where  a  sovereign,  as  a  current  com,  is  rarely 
if  ever  seen.  But  although  it  be  well  known  that  paper-money 
forms  tlie  whole  circulating  medium  of  Scotland,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  principles  and  effects  of  the  banking  system  of 
our  northern  neighbours  are  not  generally  understood,  or,  at  least, 
not  generally  appreciated,  in  this  part  of  the  empire.  Nothing 
but  the  want  of  adequate  information  as  to  this  subject  could 
have  led  to  the  attempt  which  was  made,  in  1826,  to  meddle 
with  the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  of  institutions,  under  the  protection  of  which  they 
had  reached,  and  continued  to  enjoy,  a  high  degree  of  public  as 
well  as  private  prosperity.  Our  wary  neighbours,  however,  led 
on  by  me  redoubted  Malagrowther,  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  Treasury  to  force  upon  them  the  use  of  a  me- 
tallic circulating  medium,  and,  by  that  means,  secured  themselves 
(in  as  far  as  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  two  countries  could 
permit)  agaiust  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  the 
change  effected  at  that  period  in  our  monetary  system  has  entailed 
upon  the  inliabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island. 

An  impression  prevails  very  generally  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed, 
that  the  superior  stability  of  the  Scottish  banking  system  rests  upon 
the  proverbial  sagacity  and  wariness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scot^ 
land,  and  not  upon  any  peculiarity  inherent  in  the  system  itself. 
From  this  it  is  inferred,  that  a  circulating  medium  which  has  been 
found  safe  among  our  northern  neighbours,  would  be  attended 
with  danger  and  insecurity  if  adopted  here.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  mistake.  The  security  of  Scottish  banking  arises 
from  the  general  principles  on  which  the  system  has  been  or- 
ganised, and  not  from  anything  which  is  peculiar  either  to  the  cha- 
racter or  the  habits  of  those  by  whom  its  operations  are  conducted. 
If  adopted  elsewhere,  these  principles  would,  we  feel  persuaded, 
be  attended  with  similar  results :  hence  it  becomes  important  to 
point  out  their  nature  and  trace  their  effects.  The  necessity  of 
calling  public  attention  to  the  true  principles  of  banking  will  now 
become  every  day  more  urgent ;  inasmuch  as  the  approaching 
termination  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England  will 
present  the  legislature  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revising 
and  re-modelling  at  least  the  banking  branch  of  our  monetary 
system. 

No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  the  imperfection  of  the 
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system  of  banking,  as  practised  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  iuiputitic  monopoly  conrerre<i  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Loder  the  original  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  to  tliat  great 
company,  no  bank  could  be  formed  in  this  country  which  con- 
sisted of  more  than  si\  partner:!.  This  restiictiun  13  perfectly 
indefensible  in  point  of  principle  ;  and  in  practice  it  has  proved, 
in  a  hiv;h  dcgi-ee,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public ;  while 
it  lia»  not  probably  been  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
proprietonf  of  bunk  stock.  In  IS^O,  the  Bank  Directors  were 
induced  to  wave  this  exclusive  advantage,  so  far  as  to  allow  banks 
consisting  of  any  number  of  partners  to  be  established  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  distant,  at  least,  sixty-tive  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  represented  tlie  inleivats  of 
tlie  Bank  on  this  occasion  meant  to  act  fairly  by  the  public  :  ha\ing 
secured  a  continuance  of  their  monopcdy  in  London,  and  through- 
out a  district  extending  sixty-hve  miles  every  way,  they  were,  we 
presume,  willing  that  the  trade  and  business  of  banking  should  be 
at  once  set  free  from  all  shackles  in  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
That  this  was  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  arrangement  then 
entered  mto  between  Government  and  the  Bank  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt.  The  object  of  die  minister  was  to  encourage  the 
forniutiun  of  joint-slock  companies  with  large  paid-up  capitals, 
and,  by  that  means,  to  put  banking,  throughout  tlie  country,  upon 
a  safer  and  more  permanent  footing.  It  was,  therefore,  expected 
that,  in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  capitalists  would  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  opened  to  them  for 
entering  upon  tlie  business  of  banking.  But  the  anticipation  then 
formed  lias  b<on  but  very  inadecpiately  realised ;  the  intentions  of 
the  legishttnru  have  been  frustrated  by  certain  impolitic  clauses, 
wiiich  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  act  passed  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  Bank  charter:  very  few  joint-stock  companies  have  been 
sutxsequently  established  for  the  purposes  of  banking;  and  conse- 
quently the  public  have  hitherto  derived  but  little  pnuticnl  advan- 
tage from  the  concession  then  made  by  the  Bank  of  Kngland. 

The  clause  which  has  chieliy  contributed  to  render  iliis  act 
nuuutory,  is  that  which  enacts  that  every  partner  in  n  joint-stock 
company,  formed  lor  the  pur|>usc  of  banking,  »hatl  l>e  respon- 
aibJe,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  shares  for  which  he  sub- 
tcribev,  but  likewise  to  th**  whole  amount  of  hi<i  private  fortune. 
This  clause  wan  introduced  no  doubt  wiUi  the  best  intentions, 
—its  object  being  to  render  joint-stock  bunks  ai  stable  and 
worthy  rif  public  confidence  us  possible  liut  there  ran  be 
no  doubt  that,  however  well  meant,  its  practical  operation  has 
been  highly  injurious :  it  stands  as  a  bar  in  tlie  way  of  fonning 
auch  institutions;  and   until  it  be  repealed,  we  see  no  ground 
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to  expect  that  many  joint-stock  banks  will  be  established  in  this 
country.  Few  persons  are  likely  lo  be  found,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  dividend  on  shares  held  in  a  jomt-stock  company,  will  place 
in  jeopardy  tlie  whole  of  their  fortunes.  The  premium  in  this 
case  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  hazard.  Where  the  number 
of  partners  in  a  bank  is  limited,  and  the  amount  of  protit  falling 
to  the  share  of  each  is  conseauently  large,  individuals  will  be  found 
willing  to  incur  this  re.spunsibility  :  the  advantage  to  be  expected 
being  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  counterbalance  the  risk.  The 
public  would,  perhaps,  be  in  some  cases  more  secure,  if  joint- 
stock  companies  for  banking  could  be  formed  of  a  large  number 
of  shareholders,  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  engage- 
ments of  the  establishment,  to  the  full  amouut  of  their  fortunes ; 
but  the  question  here  is,  not  what  is  best  in  theory,  but  what  is 
attainable  in  practice.  To  a  joint-stock  company  so  constituted, 
we  have  no  possible  objection.  Our  objection  is  to  making  this 
principle  a  condition,  without  which  such  institutions  cannot  be 
established,  because  we  feel  a  conviction  that  this  throws  a  very 
great,  and,  as  we  conceive,  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  formation.  Experience  has  rendered  it  abundantly  clear 
that  a  joint-stock  company,  possessing  a  paid-up  capital  of 
adequate  amount,  offers  to  the  public  an  ample  warrant  for  its 
solvency.  If  the  subscribed  capital  of  such  an  institution  be  fully 
sufficient  to  guarantee  its  creditors  against  every  chance  of  loss, 
the  public  can  derive  no  advantage  from  involving  the  shareholders 
in  any  additional  responsibility.  There  are  live  banks  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  two  of  these  (the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland)  the  partners  are  responsible  for  their  engage- 
ments to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes.  The  former  pos- 
sesses a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000/. ;  the  latter  has  a  capital  of 
500,000/.  31ic  other  three  banks  have  been  established  by  charter, 
and  the  partners  are  absolved  from  all  responsibility  beyond  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  subscribed  and  paid  up.  Two  of  these 
chartered  banks  (the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Bank) 
have  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  each,  while  the 
third  (the  British  Linen  Company)  has  only  half  a  million.  It 
is  notorious  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of 
these  institutions,  that  these  three  chartered  banks  enjoy  as  much 
credit  and  public  confidence  as  either  of  the  two  other  banks,  in 
which  the  united  properties  of  the  partners,  amounting  probably 
to  ten  millions  sterling,  are  responsible  for  their  engagements. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  although  the  British  Linen 
Company  appears  to  offer  the  least  security  to  the  public,  still  it  en- 
joys as  much  credit,  and  transacts  proportionally  as  much  business, 
as  any  of  its  four  rivals.     The  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years 
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has  fully  proved^  that  a  capital  not  exceeding  half  a  million 
sterling,  managed  by  a  boortl  of  directors  %vho  lay  annually  before  fl 
die  shareholders  a  detailed  statement  uf  its  aiFuiis,  is  umpty  sufH-l 
cient  for  the  operations  of  the  ifistitution.  All  tlint  the  public  I 
uant  u  111  be  »-dfe.  The  creditors  of  a  bank  cannot  draw  oiitl 
more  thun  they  pai<l  in,  lioucver  Itirgc  niav  be  the  capital  possessed  I 
b\  the  partners.  In  ^liurt,  it  huh  bien  found  in  practice,  tliat  the  I 
pergonal  re9[K>nsibility  of  the  shareholders  in  the  two  Edinburgh.1 
bunks  established  without  a  charter,  fields  no  bencHl  either  to  tliefl 
bunks  diemselves  or  to  the  public  at  large.  m 

The   proceedings  of  large  joini-slock  companies,   under  thefl 
management  of  a  board  of  directors,  are  necessarily  n»ore  stendjM 
and  uniform  than  those  of  private  copartnerships.     They  are  con-^ 
ducted   upon   general   principles,    uhich   reduce  conlnigent  risks 
almust  to  a  certainty  ;  and  if  the  capital  subscribed  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  this  risk,  the  interests  of  the  public  are  amply  protected. 
But  ahhough  we  regard  chartered  companies  as,  upon  the  whole, 
much  better  adapted  for  banking  operatiuns  thun  mere  coparlner- 
flhips,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  reconmiend  that  these  charters 
should  be  granted,  except  where  the  capital  paid-up  and  embarked 
in  the  undertaking  are  considered  of  suflicient  amount  to  guarantee 
tlie  public  against  the  chances  of  insolvency. 

In  the  report  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  are  told  that — 
'  the  first  notice  of  banking  in  Scotland  which  occurs  in  the  statute 
book  is  an  act  of  King  William  the  Third,  passed  in  the  year  1695, 
under  which  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established.  By  tliis  act,  an 
exclusive  priviie(^  of  banking  was  conferred  upon  that  bank,  it  beinf^ 
provide<li  *'  thai  for  the  ptriod  of  twenty-one  years,  from  the  I7th  of 
July,  1S9S,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  persons  to  set  up  a 
distinct  company  of  hankers  within  the  Vingdom  of  Scotland*  besides 
tiiose  persons  in  whose  favour  this  act  is  granted.''  So  reneitalof  the 
kfzcluHive  privilege  took  place  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one 
i  years: 

••  The  Bank  of  Scotland  first  issued  notes  of  twenty  shillings  in  the 
year  1701;  but  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  previously  to  the 
Cnion  was  very  limited.  In  that  year,  a  charter  of  imorporation  was 
granted  to  certain  individuals  named  therein,  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  hanking,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Bank  ;  and  suhse* 
quent  charters  weru  grant«>d  to  this  establishment  enlarging  its  capital, 
vhich  now  amounts  to  one  million  and  a  half. 

*  An  act  passed  in  the  y<rar  17(]5  is  the  hrtt  and  most  important  act 
of  the  legislature,  which  regulates  the  issue  of  promissui^  notes  in 
Scotland.  It  appears,  from  its  preamble,  that  a  practice  had  prevailed 
in  Scotland  of  issuing  notes  which  circulated  as  8peci«,  and  which 
vcrr  mwlr  jiayahle  to  Ihe/tt'itreron  dt-rmiml^  or  payuble,  at  the  option  of 
the  isnier,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  with  a  sum  equal  to  tlie  legal 
interest  fhim  the  demand  to  that  time. 
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'  The  act  of  1765  prohibits  the  issue  of  no(ea  la  wbich  tixbao 
option  as  that  before  mentioned  is  re3en''ed  to  the  idsuer.  it  nqatm 
that  all  notes  of  the  nature  of  a  bank-note,  and  circalatioq^  Ab 
specie,  should  be  paid  on  demand  ;  and  prohibits  ihe  uiue  of  My 
promissory  note  of  a  aiuu  leas  thuu  twenty  shillings.' — ii.  3, 

rrom  the  cvidcuce  laid  before  tbut  comouttec,  it  ap|>ear«  sIm 
that  the  present  system  of  Scotch  banking  did  nr>t  take  root  unul 
the  mouopuly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  iibolUlicd.  aiW  tiic 
Royal  Bunk  establislted.     Ihe  Englisli  goxtniuicot  'the 

Bank  of  Scotland  of  having  favoured  and  iissi^led  Or  .  in 

17I<5;  and  on  thi^i,  peihups,  more  than  on  any  otluu  account, 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  rival  establibhmciil.  Dul  i»hal£tef 
were  the  motives  which  led  to  tlii^  measure,  its  cousc<)ueuL*c«  havr 
been  highly  important  and  salutary.  From  the  aiimc  document  rt 
appears  lliat — 

*  there  are  at  present  ( I S8C)  thirty-tu*obanks)nScollaud,lhceeof 
are  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  royal  charter,  vi/. ; 
Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotlandi  and  the  biuik 
the  British  Linen  Company. 

•  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  has  one  thousand  two  bnoAred 
and  thirty-eight  partners  ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sn:»t!and  hai  ftre 
hundred  and  twenty-one ;  the  A1>erdeen  Town  '  htj 

four  hundrLMJ  and  forty-si^c.    Of  the  remaining  :  i.-ioe 

in  which  the  number  of  partners  exceeds  one  hundred*  atx  in  which 
the  number  is  between  twenty  and  one  hundred,  ami  iwvaitoeii  in 
which  the  number  ftiUa  short  of  twenty. 

'  The  greater  number  of  the  Scotch  banks  have  bnuicbe*  tn  con* 
nexion  with  the  principal  e.-ttabli8hment,  each  branch  maxt^vd  br  an 
agent  acting  under  the  immediate  directions  of  his  empJoyvn,  sad 
givinf^  security  to  them  for  }m  conduct.  The  Bonk  of  SotHltDc} 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  last  return  received  by  )*our  Coounistc*,  ibEtVffl 
braucheSf  established  at  various  perio<ls  between  th«  vcsn  tTT4 
and  the  present.  The  British  Linen  I'ompany  bad  twwilT-seTin 
hraiichcH  :  the  Cumniercial  Banking  Company  in  Edinburgh  had  Airtr- 
one.  The  total  number  of  branches  established  in  variotei  pirU  of 
Scotland,  from  the  southern  border  t<i  Thurso,  the  momX  nuriht&f 
point  at  which  a  broach  bank  exists,  is  one  hundred  and  thlrty-thrMi* 

i  he  practical  operation  of  n  system  which  has  thus  sonmA  iti 
ramifications  tlirough  exury  part  of  Scotland  has  \vd  to  Riiih) 
which  it  may  |>erhap!t  l>e  useful  to  point  out.  We  do  not  dttok  it 
neccs!«aiy  to  describe    the  checks  by  which  on    <>  <     m)  « 

r<niscr|ucnt  depreciation  of  bank-notes  are  pruveit:  think  tl 

sufficirnt  to  ob*icrvc,  that,  by  nn  airant;cmcnl,  wiin b  ilic  ncocasi^ 
of  till-  ciiMc  hail  forced  these  cstabli^tlimeuta  to  adopt,  tlita  obicct 
IS  romplclely  efftcUtl.  Those  who  wish  to  look  into  cliis  bmidk 
of  the  bubject  may  consult  Sir  Henry  Pamcir»  useful  lx»ri  up«n 
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Paper-moDey  and  Banking,  where  they  will  find  this  point  clearly 
explained.  * 

The  great  capital  and  high  character  of  the  existing  Scotch 
baulcs  render  the  establishment  of  a  weak  bank  practically  im- 
potiiiblc  in  that  conntry.  There  being  already  banks  of  un- 
aoiiblvtl  solvency  to  transact  their  business,  tiie  publir  would  not 
Iruxt  estahlislnncnt^  of  u  doubtfid  character,  'llie  subsisting 
"bankii  rt-ceive  each  others  notctt^  for  which  they  give  citlter  gold 
t>r  their  own  notes  in  exchange ;  but  this  species  of  accommo* 
dation  they  would  of  course  refuse  to  any  new  bank,  of  the  |>er* 
feet  solvency  of  which  they  were  not  well  assureil.  They  are  also 
ualurally  jt-alouif  uf  a  new  rival  which  euters  the  iield  to  divide 
Hith  them  Uie  pfotits  of  bunking ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  give  undue  facdities  to  such  a  competitor ; 
on  the  contrary,  lliey  wouhl  probably  feel  disjKMed  to  throw  ob- 
stacles iu  its  way  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  conviction  that  xWk 
new  competitor  for  public  patronage  pos^estted  snlHoitnt  capital 
to  force  itd  way  into  credit,  in  &pite  of  all  opposition,  could  over- 
come die  effect  of  tliis  jealousy.  This  inert  resistance  mi  the 
pail  of  the  existing  banks,  combining  with,  or  even  itself  producing, 
public  distrust,  proves  in  practice  an  etbciint  cheek  upon  l)ic 
establish meut  of  insecure  banks.  It  b  generally  felt  and  known 
that  the  atteiDpt  would  not  prove  successful,  and  therefore  the 
ex|>eriment  will  probably  never  be  made.  Thus  the  Scotcli 
banking  system  has  been  constructed  on  principles  wliich  operate 
u  double  good :  it  otYurs  to  the  public  every  species  of  accom- 
modation which  can  bt*  obtained  from  banks  of  undisputed  sol- 
vency, while  it  effectually  prevents  the  formation  of  any  banking 
Urm  or  cumpauy  destitute  of  capital  and  character. 

The  result  pnxluccd  by  u  system  of  banking  thus  wisely  ar- 
ranged, and  continued  through  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been 
tlie  creation  of  a  degree  of  ctedil  and  public  contidence,  which  no 
probable  event  can  diminish.  Even  in  times  of  commercial  panic, 
and  contusion  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  never,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, harbour  the  suspicion  that  their  principal  banks  can  by  |K)ft- 
sibility  fail.  He  veidy  believe  lliat.  if  u  torcigii  enemy  were  at 
the  gates  of  Eilinbiu'gh,  such  is  the  strong  force  of  tliLs  habitual 
coididence,  no  run  would  be  made  upon  the  Scotch  banks:  it  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  of  history,  that  in  1713,  tlie  advance  and  suc- 
cesses of  die  Pretender  did  not  in  the  xli^htest  >!  '  <  t  the 
credit  of  the  northern  banks;  their  notes  wen*  ■  re  re- 
ceived witlumi  die  slightest  demur  or  hesitation.  l>ut  the  conti- 
deuce  which  die  inhabitants  of  Scotland  repose  in  dieir  banks 
is  not  Uie  offspring  of  u  blind  credulity.  On  Uic  contrary,  it 
naturally  springs  from  the  principles  on  which  these  institutions 
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are    established   and   managed ;  and,  being  thus  founded  on  a 
rational  basis,  it  is  not  to  be  easily  undermined  or  shaken. 

The  principles  on  wliich  the  banks  are  established  place  their 
solvency  beyond  all  doubt :  all  the  banks  which  issue  notes  are 
joint-stock  companies,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  partners,  and 
possessing  a  large  capital,  not  merely  subscribed,  but  actually  paid 
up,  and  invested  in  mortgages  or  in  government  securities.  This 
fund  is  alwtiys  ready  to  cover  any  losses  which  the  bank  may  sustain 
in  its  transactions,  llie  directors  place  annually  before  the  sub- 
scribers an  accurate  account  of  the  affairs  of  each  establishment : 
this  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  body  of  subscribers  to  ascertain 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  directors,  and  to  discover  any 
loss  arising  from  misconduct  or  mismanagement,  long  before  it 
could  exhaust  the  capital  or  affect  the  credit  of  the  establishment. 
The  dividends  of  the  subscribers  are  always  paid  out  of  the  profits 
annually  accruing,  and  never  out  of  the  capital  invested  m  the 
concern.  The  amount  of  these  dividends  furnishes,  therefore,  a 
perfect  index  to  the  prosperity  of  each  banking  establishment. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  concern  the  public  at 
large,  as  long  as  they  know  that  no  portion  of  the  yearly  dividends 
is  derived  out  of  the  subscribed  capital.  A  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  arising  from  losses  falls  alone  upon  the 
partners  :  it  lessens  the  profit  which  they  reap  from  their  capital ; 
but  it  docs  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  credit  of  the  bank 
or  diminish  the  security  which  it  offers  to  the  public,  as  long  as 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  establishment  remains  untouched. 
Shares  in  the  Scotch  banks  are  regularly  sold  in  the  money  market 
like  bank  stock  or  canal  shares  in  this  country  ;  and  the  sale  price, 
of  course,  rises  or  falls  with  the  rise  or  fall  which  may  take  place 
in  the  annual  dividends.  Hence  the  real  state  of  the  affairs  of 
every  banking  establishment  in  Scotland  is  at  all  times  known,  not 
only  to  the  subscribers  and  partners,  but  also  to  the  public  at 
large.  No  branch  of  the  system  is  involved  in  mysteiy  and  con- 
cealment :  every  customer  knows  the  amount  of  capital  originally 
subscribed  ;  and  the  amount  of  profits  divided  among  the  share- 
holders furnishes  him  every  revolving  year  with  an  unerring  test  of 
the  actual  condition  of  each  banking  establishment.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  foundation  of  the  unlimited  credit  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch 
banks  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  that  undoubting  confidence  which  the 
public  repose  in  their  stability.  The  public  confidence  does  not 
rest  upon  the  credit,  the  discretion,  or  the  integrity  of  the  direc- 
tors ;  it  has  a  much  more  stable  foundation  for  its  support ;  it  is 
based  upon  actual  capital,  which  can  neither  be  withdrawn 
from  the  concern  nor  diminished  without  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
public, 
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Id  the  Eugliiih  system  of  bauking,  (if,  indeed,  a  vicious  practice, 
void  of  every  principle,  deserves  to  be  termed  n  5^'sleIn,)  all  is 
darkness,  hesitation,  and  distrust.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  no  banking  establishment  in  this  country  has 
anything  (o  snpjMrt  it  except  the  personal  credit  of  ihc  partners 
who  compose  die  firm.  The  original  slock  of  the  concern  con- 
fti^ls  iiieiely  in  the  credit  of  Uiese  individuals,  who  seldom,  or 
piTliaps  never,  subscribe  a  shilling  of  capital  in  order  to  cover  any 
iosse^t  which  the  establishment  may  sustain  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
loo  frequently  happens,  that  they  are  allowed  to  overdraw  their 
accounts,  and  are  consequently  in  debt  to  the  concern.  Com- 
posed as  banks  necessarily  arc  under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
of  a  very  hmi ted  number  of  partners,  and  founded  entirely  upon 
credit,  and  in  no  instance,  tliat  we  have  ever  heard  of,  upon  a 
paid-up  capita),  the  affairs  of  these  establishments  are  kept  nn 
impenetrable  secret  from  the  public  Here  is  the  true  source  of 
the  panics  which  from  lime  to  time  occur  and  produce  such  alarm- 
ing eflects  in  this  country.  The  public  has  nothing  tangible  in 
which  it  may  repose  its  confidence.  A  banking  establishment 
may,  no  doubly  be  solvent ;  but  its  customers  have  no  means  uf 
knowing  this.  Whenever  a  panic  seizes  the  public  mind,  each 
individual,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  aHfairj  of  his  banker,  rushes  with 
the  multitude,  and  withdraws  his  funds.  Tlie  footing;  on  which 
our  practice  of  banking  now  stands,  hns  thus  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  engender  panics :  this  i*t  an  evil  necessarily  inherent 
in  it.  Hut  we  are  convinced  that  even  for  this  evil,  although  of 
incalculable  magnitude,  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  system  wouhl 
provide  a  complete  reniedv- 

In  th^t  country,  as  we  have  said,  a  sovereign  is  seldom  seen 
except  in  the  card-purse  of  an  old  maid  or  the  cabinet  of  some 
recluse  virtuoso.     One  of  the  witnesses  says  ; — 

*  There  is  a  prejudice  against  gold  in  Scotland  :  this  prejudice  is 
simply  on  account  of  the  trouble  attending  it — it  is  weighed  ;  whf  n  it 
is  found  light,  people  refuse  it :  ihc  coimtry  people  are  afraid  to 
touch  it :  tliere  is  not  a  district  in  Scotland  but  where,  if  you  were 
endeavouring  to  pass  a  savereigu,  they  would  say,  if  you  had  a  note 
of  any  hank  in  Scotland  thry  would  prefer  it.' 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  suiulhpuuilily  of  gold  indie  coffers  of  the 
did'crent  banker:!,  in  order  to  meet  the  occasional  whim  of  some 
capricious  customer;  btit  that  a  bank  shtudd  be  asked  to  give 
gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  is  un  event  which  hap|M'us  so  rarely 
that  a  very  trilling  •tum  indeed  is  found  fully  adeijuatc  to  meet  all 
demands  of  thi^   kind. 

*  Although/ says  a  witness  examined  l>eforethe  commiltce,  '  I  have 
been  for  ten  years  in  an  ofHcc  that  perhaps  does  more  business  than 
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any  other  individaal  office  in  Scotland,  or  out  of  London,  I  can  state 
as  my  experience,  that  I  have  never  refused  gold  to  any  person  that 
wished  it:  they  only  ask  it  when  they  have  occasion  to  go  to  Ireland 
or  England,  or  to  emigrate  to  America.  I  can  state  it  as  a  &ct,  that 
ten  thousand  sovereigns  would  have  supplied  all  the  demands  for  the 
ten  years  I  have  been  in  Glasgow,' 

The  liability  to  pay  gold  for  their  notes  on  demand,  or  to  receive 
them  as  deposits  bearing  interest,  is,  however,  an  eflScient  check 
upon  any  over-issue  of  paper.  If,  from  any  circumstance,  more 
notes  should  be  issued  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  wants  of 
the  country,  they  would  instantly  find  their  way  back  into  the 
banks  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  or  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  holder.  This  serves  practically  to  prevent  bank-notes  from 
depreciating  in  value,  and  furnishes  a  8u£Bcient  guarantee  that 
the  banks  will  not  abuse  the  power  which  they  possess  of  issuing 
promissory  notes. 

The  rottenness  and  insecurity  of  the  English  system  of  banking 
are  known  to  aggravate  very  greatly  the  effects  of  the  panics  to 
which  all  commercial  bodies  trading  upon  credit  are  unavoidably 
subject.  The  general  distrust  prevaihng  at  such  periods  is  par- 
ticularly directed  towards  the  English  banks,  which  are  sure  to  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  raging  of  the  storm.  The  weakest  of  these 
fail,  and  this  adds  fuel  to  the  flame  which  had  already  burst  forth, 
A  partial  want  of  confidence  is  thus  speedily  converted  into  a 
general  panic,  aud  all  banks,  whatever  may  be  their  opulence  and 
character,  suft'er  more  or  less  from  the  consequences.  Even  banks 
upon  which  no  actual  run  takes  place  sustain  great  losses  during 
these  seasons  ;  uncertain  of  the  direction  which  the  tempest  may 
take,  they  are  all  coiupelled  to  make  preparations  to  meet  its 
violence,  and  the  sacrifice  of  property  required  for  this  pur- 
pose has  frequently  been  enormous.  The  faintest  whisper, 
or  the  most  trifling  accident,  often  proves  sufficient  to  in&ct 
incalculable  losses  upon  an  Englisii  bank.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  accidental  overturning  of  an  old 
apple  woman's  stall  near  the  Mansion-house  led  to  a  run  upon  a 
wealthy  bank  in  the  city,  which  cost  the  cstablisliment  many 
thousantls  of  pounds.  Hence  the  minds  of  English  bankers  must 
at  all  times  be  subject  to  more  or  less  anxiety,  and  their  proceed- 
ings in  consequence  timid  and  fluctuating.  Their  personal  alarms 
cause  them,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distrust,  to  abridge  or 
withhold  the  accommodation  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
aflford  their  customers  ;  and  this  not  only  ruins  the  credit  of  the 
traders,  who  had  been  led  to  speculate  upon  the  expectation  that 
this,  assistance  would  be  continued  but  contributes  to  augment  and 
prolong  the  public  distrust.     Much  better  would  it  be  for  the 
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merchant  and  trader  that  the  accommodation  of  their  bankers  should 
b  be  altogether  withheld,  than  that  it  should  be  obtained,  subject  to 
I  the  contiiigrnov  of  being  withdrawn -when  most  essentially  wanted, 
I  In  this  most  important  point  the  siipcrioiity  of  the  Scotch  system 
I  la  striking  and  n)anife^it.  The  merchants  and  traders  there  can  cul- 
Iculute  witli  certainly  upon  the  accommodation  which  iliey  have  been 
lficeust<mied  to  receive  from  tiic  banks.  The  managers  of  these 
lestabJiittmients,  Lieing  wholly  free  from  all  personal  anxiety^  act 
[upon  general  principles  which  have  never  yet  been  found  to 
tnislead  tiiem,  and  never  in  the  hour  of  need  withdrew  from  their 
customers  the  accommodation  which  they  had  previcmsly  adorded 

tthem.  It  must  indeed  be  apparent  tliat  the  latioual  distrust  willi 
H'hich  the  public  must  continue  to  regard  English  banks,  as  long 
MS  they  remain  upon  their  present  insecure  fi>oting,  disuLdes  the 
£nglish  bankers  from  actin<;  with  uniformity  iind  slea(line:is  in 
the  business  of  discounting  bills.  They  contract  Uwir  discounts, 
not  capriciously,  nor  even  from  a  want  of  contideuce  in  their  usual 
customen,  but  necessarily  from  the  diminution  of  their  own 
means. 

Our  readers  should  recollect  that  the  proper  business  of  a  bankcr 
ia  not  to  lay  out  his  own  capital  in  the  discounting  of  bills :  he  may, 
like  any  other  capitalist,  employ  bis  money  in  this  manner  if  he 
should  think  pro[>er  to  do  so, — but  that  is  a  branch  of  business 
which  does  not  necessarily  full  within  his  province  as  a  bariker. 
The  true  and  legitimate  business  of  a  banker  is  to  borrow  of  one 
.  clasa  of  creditors  capital  which  be  may  lend  to  another  class. 
■  A  merchant  or  tradesman,  who  keeps  an  account  \vith  an  Ei^lish 
p  banker,  is  always  ex|>ected  to  Ica>e  in  the  h:mk  u  doating  balance 
I  equal  to  tlie  amount  of  business  which  he  transacts.  It  is,  at  lea.st 
I  tacitly,  understood  between  the  parties,  that  this  balance  shall, 
I  ujjon  the  average,  be  of  such  amount,  thai  its  interest,  when  em- 
ploved  iu  discounting  bills,  shall  atibrd  the  banker  a  suthcient 
remuneration  lor  the  trouble  which  he  takes  in  keeping  Ids  cus- 
tomer's banking  account,  together  witli  a  sufticient  premium 
for  any  risk  whicli  be  may  rtm  in  discounting  his  bills.  Now, 
it  must  be  mmnifc-st  that  the  protits  of  an  Mniili'>Ii  banker  accrue 
from,  and  are  pru|M>rtionod  to,  the  aggreg:ite  of  the  balanced 
tlnis  left  in  his  hands  ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  nxeragc 
amount   of  this   aggregate   must  ever   vary  with    times   and   cir- 

bcumstaoccs.  In  seasons  of  confideiuie  and  commercial  pros- 
perity it  rises  in  its  amount;  on  the  contrary,  in  times  of  dif^ 
iieulty  and  distress  it  falls  off,  and  sonietmus  dwindles  to 
nothing :  at  such  periods,  many  cuslonu'ics  draw  uut  dicir  ba- 
lances attogetht-r,  and  tlie  remainder  reduce  theirs  as  low  as 
tlicy  CUB  with  decency.     The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  banker 

being 


musty  of  course,  contract  his  dit- 
SBT  omriUmgnpy,  but  from  a  total  inabilitf 
k»  cBstomers.  Those  who  lent  him  moaty 
LW  dkcir  cash,  the  persons  to  whom  be  had  been 
»»  %emi  it  cam  do  longer  have  iL  llie  borrower,  tiini 
<«  Qae  ;ni'i'i»n  apon  which  he  calculated,  probably 
saifi^  mai.  ax  lomUf,  at  leait  for  a  time,  is  deprived  of  his  usud 
ffffOlK :  ai^  saivY  ot  tbe  tradtr  lends  to  increase  the  public  do- 
mec  ami  aia«^  ii>  donmuli  further  the  Boating  balance  left  at 
^  «a!^i*a2  cc  cbe  hadber.  ^^lien,  in  a  moment  of  distrust,  the 
faiAc  -m^t^irxm  i^tm  capita],  and  retam  it  in  their  own  hands, 
SK  ^MOiber  »ij,  «d>  6iMbc«  to  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  private 
Binw^  m  wf  tkr  sap;  be  mav  sell  his  own  reserved  capital  oot 
•t£  ^K  sanffic  aati.  to  ibe  cs>eat  c»f  hk  power,  accommodate  iiis 
W^  tmstt^^ss  wadi  the  «s«ai  discounts :  but  the  snpply  to  be 
««?«««  i?v«  tiBF  MM^tw  ffracraDv  falls  verr  short  of  the  demand, 
av  htakxt'*  pmMe  capital  seldom  bearing  anv  proportion  to 
Vit  jgyifgafle  <«  ^  fukds  which,  in  ordinair  times,  are  placed 
4C  to  <bff««aL  We  bave  here  revealed  U>  us  the  true  cause 
/c  3SM^  {macs-  wbac*  prow  so  hara^qng  lo  the  feeling,  as  well  as 
^k&tt^fc.C'wf  »>  aie  iMenc$ts.  oC  bankers  and  oiercbants  in  England. 
T^  anKviuBfi  dmma»  mpcm  ibe  supplv  of  capital  which  be  is 
ak-vQbCooDBrv:  :-o  ^toiia  frvoi  ibe  mas«  wiuch  in  a  period  of  commer-' 
oubC  ^-^.-tfOOkTSW  2^  34L7V  7v-^  acvumuUle  in  the  hand«  of  a  baokiT:  but 
a  :sKmii*3<  oc  x^aztx  arni«». — the  customers  of  tbf  bank,  witluiraw 
tbfar  Sa^VY^ — XZk  vtxr^-^  which  furnished  tbe  merchant  with 
VKTjms  t.'  saw-:  kk^  ccf&pncecu  is  suddenlv  dried  up, — and  be 

i"Sf  s^-sof*:  os"  ocn\iit£  their  pn.>nts  from  the  practice  of  dis- 
o<.'«£xtAf  ^is  vi:;£  um  D^vali^  l*alances  deposited  in  their  haiNb, 
ivxxefs  4*;^^  a  ^f'S'.ptaZKNO  lo  whieh  bankers,  who  happen  to  be 
o«f  *vv».t  <«C!tf^  K^'  o&f^tal  \v  pnr.ciple,  sometimes  jieM  :  it  induces 
ci«-c»  ;^*  Vc]k.i  :ixxx_\  uivv  bdis  cirawn  hv  persons  of  doubctui 
cnrvv:«  %iK  m  ui>kS«rs:a:Miaj{:  that  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  funds 
t&%^  :ai!V\t  >i:4U  ?ea:ain  a>  a  balance  in  thtir  omi  hands.  For  in- 
^jLivCs  :uo  |>e:'Sk><vs«  hixir.s  ik>  capital  of  their  own,  appb  to  a 
K&;U.(r  txV  a  o;s<\hi:::  acw>4uaKvalKHi  la  the  anH>unt  of  Ou/XXV. 
ca*,-*: ;  tSf  i\itU.tf  aoctvUs  lo  the  pn^^Kks;!!:  b%  drawing  ami  ac- 
Ct^*:;;*^  i;:u;;iAl"^,  iht:>  ii.us  crxaie  bills  lo  the  amount  uf -kM*Hrf. 
IfttX"  U"is  a;v  vi;:i<^^un:l^i  i>\  ti-e  bitiker.  who,  how e«i.r,ukes  care 
lo  >i;j^»;j;U-  shjit  utit*Hr  of  tlkse  |mrlie^  shall  nduce  his  balance 
tv-*ow  .xWV.  Tix*  ti.M»-W.  thus  rxtaincd  in  ihe  banker*>  hands 
aiv,  ot  \\Hti-s«'.  lau:  out  in  oiscmmtiu^  other  bills  at  the  commoo 
late  %4'  niter\->l :  ami  thi:>  enables  him  to  clear  MM)i.  per  amiuffl 
^>  tbc  trattsaMTtiou,  or,  in  other  words,  to  realise  an  interest  of  7| 
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per  cent,  upon  40,000/.  If  ttic  adventurers  thus  nrcofninoilatcd 
Jlflppeii  to  nmtiime  sitccessirul  in  their  speculations,  u\\  %(H!3  on 
Veil ;  the  bills,  when  due,  are  regularly  honoured ;  the  speculator* 
reap  their  profits  ;  the  gambling  hanker  (for  such,  in  truth,  must 
he  be  considered)  |K>ck.et5  his  usurious  interest;  und  t1)u  transac- 
tion is  then  repented.  That  transactions  of  this  nature  sunielimcs 
occur  in  tlie  practice  of  English  banking  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true ; 
flicy  are,  in  fact,  fostered  and  clieribhed  by  tlic  system  ;  but,  like 
all  other  gambling  speculations,  they  seldom  fail  to  lead  the  parties 
fvho  embark  in  them  to  ultimate  ruin.  It  is  well  kntiwii  lliui  the 
ruin  of  a  l^undonbuuk,  \Nhichhas  recently  failed^  arose  chielly  from 
ihis  vicious  mode  of  conducting  its  business  ;  the  lo:ises  arising  from 
these  criminal  speculations  proved  so  enormous,  that  the  assets 
left  to  meet  the  demand:>  of  the  duped  and  plunderc^d  creditors 
%ill  not  probably  yield  a  dividend  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 

Hut  the  known  capital  and  tried  stability  of  the  Scotch 
e.slablishments  have  led  to  a  system  which  diffei-s,  in  many  essential 
features,  from  that  which  prevails  here.  The  bankers  of  Scotland 
do  not,  like  those  of  I'lngland,  derive  their  profits  from  the  em- 
ployment of  floating  balances  left  in  their  liauds  without  interest 
by  those  who  deal  with  tliem ;  on  the  contrary,  they  allow  interest 
for  every  1/.  of  capital  deposited  iu  their  hands;  this  interest  is 
always  less  by  one  ^km'  cent,  dian  that  which  thev  charge  upon 
the  loans  advanced  to  borrowers;  and  the  dilYerence  between 
the  iuleresl  paid  and  that  charged  upon  the  whole  of  the  capital 
entrusted  to  llieir  management,  foniia  the  only  source  whence  the 
profits  of  Scotch  banking  accrue. 

By  diis  practice  of  allowing  interest  upon  all  deposits,  these 
i)anks  attract  every  sliilling  of  unemployed  capital  which  any 
jnhabitunt  may  happen  to  possess.  The  witnesses  who  were  cx- 
jimiued  by  the  conmnttee  of  18'2G,  estimated  the  average  of  these 
deposits  at  about  twenty  millions  sterling.  Persons  possessed  of 
small  capitals  in  Scotlaiul  never  purchase  into  the  public  funds; 
Slaving  the  most  unbounded  confidence  hi  the  solidity  of  their  own 
1>anks,  they  nnivrrsall^  deposit  in  those  establishnu-nts  all  the 
capital  whicli  they  can  spare.  All  the  banks  generally  lake  de- 
posits as  low  as  lOf. ;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  occuirence  that 
a  banker  should  refuse  even  4/.  or  o/.  Indeed,  deposits  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  2/.  are  frequently  received  ;  for  if  an  indus- 
trious l.djunrer  begin  with  laying  by  '2/.,  the  banks  wry  lationally 
calculate  that  in  all  probability  his  savings  will  soon  increase, 
^i'heir  general  rule  is  to  allow  interest  upon  c\er)'  deposit,  liowe\er 
'small  may  be  its  amount.  One  of  the  witnesises  examined  by  the 
coinnuttee,  and  llioroughly  conversant  w  ilh  llie  subject,  states,  that 
iu  towns  like  Glasgow,  n  very  large  proportion  of  the  deposits  couica 
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from  the  labourisg  classes.  In  country  places,  like  Perth  or 
Aberdeen,  it  is  from  servants  and  fishermen,  and  just  that  class  of 
the  community,  ^ho  save  from  their  earnings,  in  mere  trifles, 
small  sums,  till  they  reach  a  sufficient  amount  to  form  a  bank 
deposit.  The  system  of  banking  in  Scotland  appears  to  be 
BOthing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  Provident  Bank  system* 
Half-yearly  or  yearly^  those  depositors  go  to  the  bank,  and  add 
the  savings  of  their  labour,  with  the  interest  that  has  accrued 
vpon  the  deposit  from  the  preceding  half  year  or  year,  to  the 
principal :  in  this  way  it  goes  on,  without  being  at  all  reduced^ 
accumulating  until  the  depositor  is  able  either  to  buy  or  build  a 
house,  or  until  be  is  able  to  commence  business  as  a  master  in 
the  line  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  «  servant.  A  great  part  of 
the  depositors  of  the  banks  are  of  that  description,  <  I  believe/ 
adds  the  same  witness,  '  this  class  of  the  community  furnishes  one- 
half  of  the  whole  deposits.'  Another  witness,  examined  toudiing 
the  same  point,  estimates  the  whole  bank  deposits  «t  twenty  miltiona 
sterling,  and  the  proportion  of  die  smaU  d^osils  ■»  fiiUj  e^uai  ta 
one-half  of  the  whole.     He  then  adds — 

'  I  hwe  had  many  opportunities,  both  professionally  and  in  Tanoay 
situations  in  which  I  have  been  placed,  of  observing  the  effects  of 
these  deposits  ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  system  of  the  Scotch  banks^ 
allowing  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  have  done  upon  these  small 
deposits,  has  influenced  very  considerably  the  moxal  character  of 
the  people.  The  deposit  is  seldom  drawn  out  until  the  depositor 
has  to  build  a  cottage  or  buy  a  house  ;  or  perhaps  he  may  bim* 
self  begin  business,  or  set  out  his  eldest  son  in  the  world  ;  or,  it 
may  be,  furnish  a  house  for  his  daughter  at  her  marriage.  A  depoat 
18  often  laid  up  for  old  age  ;  and  in  many  instances,  I  have  no  doubts 
has  likewise  been  the  means  of  enabling  men  in  the  humble  classes  of 
society  to  give  their  children  what  we  in  Scotland  value  above  all  (he 
advantages  of  wealth — the  benefit  of  an  intellectual  and  religious  edu- 
cation/— p.  203. 

In  truth,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  admirably  adapted  to 
encourage  industry  and  economy,  than  the  system  of  banking 
which  has  been  so  long  in  full  operation  in  Scotland  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  saving  and  persevering  disposition,  which 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bours, must  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  habits 
instilled  into  them  by  the  influence  of  these  invaluable  insti- 
tutions. The  industrious  labourer  finds,  at  his  own  door,  a 
safe  and  profitable  receptacle  for  every  shilling  he  can  save.  With- 
out trouble,  anxiety,  or  loss  of  time,  be  takes  his  pound  to  the 
bank,  where  it  bears  interest  from  the  first  moment  in  which  it 
is  deposited.      The  banks  thus   constitute   public  depositoriei^ 

in 
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in  u'liich  every  shilling  that  can  be  spared  throughout  every  district 
of  Scotland  tiiids  its  place. 

Nor  is  the  disjjosal  of  the  aggregate  of  capital  thus  collected 
less  henelicial  in  its  effects  upon  the  habitj*  and  enterpri*te  of  the 
people,  than  the  ecoiiomv  bv  which  it  is  saved.  The  bank  reser- 
voirs, thus  kept  ronstaiUly  full,  furnish  every  person  of  character 
»nrl  enterprise  >vith  a  ready,  certain,  and  never-failinj;  supply 
of  capital,  wherewilh  to  embark  in  any  undertaking  which  hulda 
out  tlie  reasonable  probability  of  success.  I'he  managers  of  the 
different  banks,  having  collected  into  one  focus  the  whole  capital 
of  the  country,  offer  every  facility  to  those  who  wish  to  bi>rrow 
this  capital,  and  turn  it  to  a  profitable  account.  Their  proJil  is 
derived  exclusively  from  this  source.  Upon  all  the  capital  which 
may  lie  unemployed  in  the  coffers  of  these  batiks,  a  dead  Joss  is 
suatahied  :  hence  titey  are  as  eager  to  find  out  safe  borrowers  ai 
««^g  depositors. 

The  bankers  of  Scotland  are,  in  fact,  dealers  m  unemployed 
capital.  '^Iliey  form  an  open  and  imivorsnlly  known  channel  of 
communication  between  the  borrower  and  the  lender  in  the  money 
market.  They  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  both  parties. 
They  borrow  money  of  those  who  have  it  to  lend,  and  Ictid  money 
to  tiio*ite  who  want  to  borrow,  and  charge  a  profit  of  one  per  cent 
upon  all  cash  tiansactions  for  the  use  of  their  own  credit,  labour, 
•ndikill.  Any  person  opening  an  account  with  the  Scotch  banks 
teceives  4  per  cent,  (or  some  other  amount  less  bv  l/.  than  the 
■fWagr  rate  of  intcrc<»t)  upon  llic  balance  left  in  tbeir  hands.  He 
!n«y  pay  in  money  whenever  he  chooses.  This  is  carried  to  the 
credit  of  his  account,  and  interest  allowed  for  it  from  llie  day  in 
whicli  it  h  deposited,  lie  may  draw  his  money  out  wheu  and  in 
what  sums  he  thinks  proper,  and  his  loss  of  interest  on  the  sum 
So  drawn  out  commences  only  from  the  day  on  whicii  it  u  received. 
Their  object,  however,  in  borrowing  capital,  is  to  make  a  profit 
b^  lending  it :  bence  the  facilities  which  ihey  give  to  borrowers 
■re  as  gre:it  a^  they  caw  be  consi^fently  with  safety.  In  the  first 
place,  tliey  will  di'H'ount  bills  anti  other  mercantile  seciniUes, 
which  are  |>erf<.Tclly  regular  and  good,  at  all  timcN,  and  to  any 
amourrt.  This  is  an  incalctilalde  advantage  to  the  merchants  of 
Scottaud.  I'hey  know  that  Uiey  can  fail  of  success  only  through 
their  own  rashness  or  miscalculation, — never  from  any  sudden 
susprn^iioii  of  that  accommodation  which  had  originally  stimu- 
lated their  enterprise.  The  inconveniences  fell  by  the  merchants 
of  Scotliiiul  diirni;^  tiine^i  of  panic,  arise  exclusivelv  from  their 
tniiisariioii!!  with  this  country,  wlierc  the  storm,  whenever  it  hap- 
pens, alwa^m  rages  with  destructive  violence. 

A  MooM  mode  <if  lending,  practised  by  Scotch  bankers,  is  to 
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grant  what  is  called  a  cash-credit  to  any  industrious  person  de- 
sirous to  borrow  capital,  to  be  embarked  in  any  species  of  profit- 
able employment.  When  a  person  applies  for  a  cash  account, 
which  is  not  an  immediate  advance  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  but  a  conferring  of  the  power  of  drawing  upon  the  bank  to 
a  certain  specified  extent,  he  proposes  two  or  more  securities; 
a  bond  is  made  out;  and  he  draws  as  occasion  requires.  la 
this  way,  he  has  never  more  from  the  bank  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  liis  business.  The  account  is  never 
recalled,  unless,  by  having  been  but  little  operated  upon,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  beneticial  to  the  banker  in  the  circulation  of  hi^ 
notes  ;  and  interest  is  charged  only  on  the  amount  of  the  balance 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  bank  under  this  account.  These 
credits  run  from  so  low  a  sum  as  501.  up  to  10002.,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  of  still  higher  amount.  They  are  granted  to  per- 
sons of  every  description^ — to  small  farmers,  who  require  assistr 
ance  in  stocking  their  farms,  or  who  carry  on  a  petty  trade  in 
cattle;  to  shopkeepei's,  principally  on  their  commencing  business; 
to  tradesmen  generally  ;  to  all  sorts  of  law  agents.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  system  are  incalculable,  with  regard  both  to  the 
interests  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

.  *  Instances  abound  in  every  district  of  Scotland,  of  apprentices  who 
have  conducted  themselves  well  dunng  the  period  of  their  servitude ; 
or  of  farm  servants  even,  who  were  able  to  procure  an  account  from 
the  bank  by  means  of  some  friends  or  acquaintances  becoming  their 
aecurities;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  have  rmsed  them- 
Belves  to  respectable  situations  by  becoming  farmers  of  considerable 
extent,  and  manufacturers,  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  themselves 
and  beneficial  to  the  country/ — p.  272. 

These  cash  credits,  be  it  observed,  are  never  granted  without 
an  understanding  that  the  capital  so  lent  is  to  be  embarked  in 
some  productive  employment. 

*  If  a  tradesman  were  to  deceive  a  banker,  by  pretending  that  he 
wanted  a  cash  account,  while,  in  fact,  he  only  wished  the  loan  of  a  sum 
of  money,  without  transactions,  the  consequence  must  necessarily  be, 
that  he  would  very  soon  draw  out  the  whole  amount,  and  would  repay 
no  part  of  it :  it  would  remain  for  weeks  and  months  as  a  dead  loan. 
The  banker  has  only  to  look  at  his  own  progressive  ledger  to  see 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  he  immediately  says — "  This  is  not  a  cash 
Account,  you  must  pay  up."  * — Reporiy^,  117. 

In  fact,  the  bankers  consider  themselves  bound  by  a  sense  of  honour 
to  act  in  this  manner.  The  securities,  who  make  themselves 
responsible  for  a  cash-credit,  do  so  on  the  understanding  that  the 
party  for  whom  they  become  bound  will  employ  the  money  so 
obtained  productively  ;  it  is  evident,  that  when  such  a  person  pro- 
ceeds 
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ceedfl  to  draw  out  the  ^^hole  amount  of  the  cash  credit  given  hinii 
and  makos  no  returns  to  the  bank  by  way  of  repayment,  ihe 
advances  tlius  made  stand  more  than  a  mere  chance  of  being 
squandered  and  lo^t.  In  sticli  a  case,  the  bank  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  securities  to  make  good  the  deficit. 
This  is  a  step  to  uhich  the  Scotch  bankers  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  driven  without  reluctance  :  it  lends  very  nintcrially 
to  impair  their  character  for  honour  and  discretion ;  and  by  ren- 
deruig  individuals  rciuctaut  to  become  bound  for  persons  dt-^irous 
tu  obtain  a  cash-credit,  it  throws  a  serious  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  protitable  employment  of  tlie  capital  vested  in  their 
hands.  '  These  accounts  are  pretty  much  coiulucted  on  a  point  of 
honour.  There  are  many  things  a  man  might  legally  do,  that  if 
he  did,  the  bankers  of  Scotland  would  not  deal  with  him  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  natural  diat  they  should  inqnire  minutely,  not  only 
into  his  general  character,  but  into  the  manner  i}(  his  trade.*  If 
thi*  securities  of  any  indivlduat  should  discover  that  he  was  not 
empluying  die  credit  obtained  ihrmigli  their  means  to  the  legitt- 
iiiate  purposes  of  his  tiade  or  business,  they  would  instantly  inter- 
fere. *  1  know,*  says  one  of  the  witnesses,  *  that  it  is  common  for 
one  of  those  securities,  seeing  symptoms  of  what  he  thought  wild- 
ncss  or  imprudence  in  the  party,  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  he 
would  withdraw  his  name  from  his  cash  account  bond  if  that 
course  of  conduct  was  continued.  Tfiit  ajforth  n  great  moral 
check  on  fhv  conduct  of  those  persons.'  These  checks,  imposed 
first  by  the  bankers,  and  next  by  the  tfccurlties,  upon  the  improvi- 
dence and  indiscretion  of  the  persons  who  obtain  cash-creibts^ 
have  been  found  to  operate  practically  as  a  complete  assurance 
against  loss  ;  although,  from  tne  known  safety  of  the  system,  it  is 
customary  for  the  friends  of  a  young  man  establishing  himself  in 
business  to  come  forward  and  offer  themselves  as  secnrities  for 
him — yet  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  that  either  the  banks  or  die 
securities  lose  anything  by  these  cash-credits. 

'  I  literally  have  hardly  ever  heard/  says  Mr.  A.  Blair,  '  of  a  had 
debt  by  a  cash  account  The  bank  of  Scotland,  I  am  sure,  has  lost 
hardly  anything  in  an  amount  of  receipts  and  pajinents  of  hundreds 
of  mitlions.  7Vu>y  maxj  fiavc  lost  a  feic  hundred  pounds  in  a  cenlury* 
— Ht^*orty  p.  185. 

In  the  last  place,  the  banks  of  Scotland  make  advances  to  a 
very  large  amount  upon  the  security  of  real  property.  The  plan 
pn^^ued  in  these  transactions  is,  thai  the  owner  should  pledge  his 
estate  u  nil  till-  bunk  lur  u  given  amount,  anil  open  an  account 
with  it:  up  to  (he  amount  thus  agreed  upon,  he  may  then  draw 
upon  die  bank,  n^  his  occasions  require.  This  offers  very  great 
advanta'^es,  both    to    the    lender    and    to  the    borrower.      The 
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former  la  saved  all  tlie  itouble  aiul  Lncouveaieace*  of  a 
gage  :  be  b  sure  iliut  tlie  interest  will  be  ptinrluaUy  pasd» 
that  be  inny  have  liie  principal,  or  amr  part  of  it,  al  any  toBc, 
shoiilil  a  desirable  purclia^  f;ill  iit  bis  way  :  wbefeaa^  d  he 
advHiict'U  his  capital  uii  mortgage,  be  couUi  not  call  ia  bia 
when  he  wanted  it;  be  must  take  it  altogether  Mbrii  hr 
call  it  ill,  alLhinigli  he  may  reallv  want  intiy  a  purl  oi*  it ;  ur, 
borrower  choose  to  pay  it  off,  he  iniktt  take  it,  wbvtiwr  ba  waat  Jl 
or  nut.  Hence,  every  capitalitit  considers  lite  bonks  of  Scodaod 
much  more  convenient  as  borrowers  than  private  indiviiluttb :  ba 
hsf  therefoas  found  generally  willing,  for  the  sake  of  ihaae  arfaaa* 
tagesy  to  lend  his  money  to  the  banks,  at  a  somewhat  lower  nUmoi 
intercut  than  he  could  obtain  tor  it,  if  advanced  on  loan  to  prrvalr 
iodividuais.  On  the  other  hand,  die  owuent  of  real  propcrtr  pra» 
fer  borrowiiiji;  of  the  banks  to  borrowing  of  private  capitaliiO. 
Individuals  oi'ten  call  in  the  money  they  have  lent  ool  on  mtift- 
gage  when  they  can  litid  a  belter  employment  for  it,  or  wbcn  iba 
death  of  a  party  rciidets  tlie  division  of  Itis  property  neceasaij : 
thiji  obliges  die  mortgager  to  procure  a  frc»h  mortgage  ;  a  meaning 
M'hich  unavoidably  involves  him  in  much  trouble  mad  espOMe* 
But  the  banks  are  more  to  be  depended  on  :  it  baiag  a  i 
occurrence,  that  they  should  call  in  money  advanced  on  the 
of  rtal  property,  until  it  happens  to  be  the  plcasorr  of  llie 
rower  to  pay  it  off, — the  owners  of  real  property,  Wfhro  ia 
of  money,  prefer  borrowing  of  them  rather  than  of  pmaSa 
individuals,  althou<;h  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upca  Um 
loan  be  somewhat  higher.  TUih  ddierence  lietyraam  tba  rate  at 
which  they  lend,  and  Unit  at  wliich  they  borrow,  eooslilataa  dM 
profit  of  the  banks:  if  die  bonoweis  and  \\\e  lenders  cfaoat  lo 
directly  widi  each  other,  they  might,  no  doubt,  divKb  the 
of  this  piotit  among  themselves, — that  is  to  say,  the  b.-odrr 
get  ten  uhillings  per  cent,  more  for  his  monev  than  be  tnw 
from  the  bank  ;  and  tlie  bornnvur  would  pav  U-n  iiblHwiH  per 
Vnt.  less  than  is  now  churgeil  him  by  die  banks:  bwt  idlanf  all 
■•  inconveniences  into  consideration,  it  1:^  found  in  pcActica  tllil 
Ais  dilieieuce  does  not  foim  a  KuHicieiit  iiulncernent  for  the  bar* 
rowers  and  leudei-s  to  pa««  by  the  banks  and  tranrart  ihrtr  btti^ 
ness  directly  with  each  oihrr.  Each  party  is,  in  sbmt,  wiffiiiK  ID 
fny  the  banks  a  compensation  of  ten  Nhillingn  per  cant,  for  relirr- 
mg  ll»eni  from  all  the  trouble  and  inconvcnicnrex  BttrmiMrf  upon 
a  niortgiigf.  The  bunks  bring  open  and  ready  at  all  taoca  10 
lUevl  die  wants  both  of  die  borrower  and  l«rnder,  neither  party 
(aicept,  perhaps,  <»rcasion:illy  among  purtirnlar  friends)  ever 
thinks  of  giving  hnnsotf  further  trouble  about  tl»e  busiitoai ;  b^ 
m  a  mutter  of  couree,  transacts  it  through  tbe  bank.     From  the 
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tif  these  great  causes,  the  banks  have  become  the  depo^ 
'very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  capital  of  Scotland^ 
ind  constitute  almost  the  only  source  whence  the  supplier  of  it  are 
Irawn.     We  cannot  imagine  any  engines  more  admirably  catcuT 
footed  to  develop  tlie  resources  and  foster  the  improvement  ot'  the 
country   in   which   they  are  established.     Oi]  the  one  hand,  the 
fp|)|>ortunity  which  they  present  for  profitable  investment  encourages 
€very  class  of  the   conminnity  to  save  the  most  tritiing  excess  of 
Veveuuc:  on  the  other  hand^  the  facilities  which  they  hold  out  to 
'  porrowers,  by  the  mean.^  of  discounts^  and  still,  in  a  more  especial 
•degree,  of  cash  credits,  place  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious 
person,  of  gootl   character,  a  supply  of  capital  fully  adequate  to 
■ny  productive  enterprise  in  which  he  may  think  it  advautai;cous  to 
«nibark.     The  system  of  banking  which  prevails  in  Scotland  thug 
forms  a  link  which  directly  connects  the  accunmlated  capital  with 
rtie  physical   force   of  the  country.     Capital   without  industry  is 
worth    nothing — and  industry  witliout  capital   can   seldom  prove 
rapid  in  its  progress  towards  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  but 
wherever  these  two  elements  (if  producliuu  arc  brought  in  contact, 
llie  result  must  be  a  vast  increase  of  private  romforl,  as  well  as  a 
rapid  accession  of  public  wealth.      A  Scottish  banking-establish- 
ment forms  a  vast  reservoir  of  ilispo^able  capital,  kept  full  by  the 
innumerable  rills  which  How  into  it  from  all  quarters  iu  the  fortn 
of  deposits:   by  mean.s  of  branch  establishments,  this  supply  of 
capital  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  sen'es  to  animate  the 
industry  and    augmuut  the   productive    powers  of  every    district 
M'itliin  its  reach. 

Uucon  has  well  observed,  that  'capital,  like  manure,  does  ao 
good  until  it  be  spread  ;*  and,  to  answer  diis  salutary  purpose,  no 
engines  could  have  been  deviled  inf>re  completely  etlicient  thaa 
the  Scotch  bank:j  as  tkicy  are  now  practically  conducted.  The 
'sv stein,  indeed,  <teem5  to  be  pcciillarly  adapted  to  call  into  full 
|)lay  tht!  iniUHtr)'  and  proiluctive  p<)wers  of  the  more  remote  and 
thinly-peopled  parts  of  a  country.  In  pojmlous  towns  iJie  bor- 
rower and  tJie  lendur  of  capital  mi>;ht  perhaps  have  been  drawn 
together,  altlious^h  not  so  r«:idily,  wiliiout  die  intervention  of  the 
liunks;  but  iu  districts  thinly  inhabited,  the  communication  be- 
tween these  two  claiise^  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
intrrference  of  il>e  bankers.  Henc<!  it  is  that  the  improvement  of 
every  distiict,  of  every  field  in  every  di-itrict,  m;iy.  in  inntimerablo 
Instances,  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  cstublishmenl  and  operation 
of  some  braticli  hank.  One  4)f  the  wilnetses  exannued  by  the 
cnmmiiti'e  ^tilted,  that  he  had  had  an  oppoitunity  of  observing  the 
f-t)cct  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  a  paiticulur  district  : — 
*  I  ha(l  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  branch  bank  which  was  established 
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at  Huntley,  and  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  neighboorhood  wat 
greatly  improved  by  it ;  that  the  ground  was  cultivated — that  the  Wl- 
lage  itself  increased  in  population,  and  that  it  had  ail  the  appearatkce 
of  a  i)ro9j>erous  country  village.  That  branch  has  Wen  since  wUi- 
drawn,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  many  of  the  fanners,  in 
quence  of  their  credits  beincf  withdrawn,  failed;  the  fam» 
Terted  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  produce  has  conHiderablydirarnb 

To  lliuse  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is 
known  that  nothing  forms  ao  powerful  an  impediment  lo  9^cul~ 
tural  improvements  as  a  deiicieucv  of  capital.  The  fanner  ma;  be 
stkiit'ul,  enterpritjing,  economical, — but  without  the  command  of ; 
adcquat*"  .supply  of  capital,  all  these  a^lmirable  quiililie»  ^«il1  prove 
imavailing,  or,  at  the  very  least,  their  etVccls  will  be  grciily  rctai 
and  circumscribed.  Hence  the  slow  progress  ol  agneuJluje  in 
parts  of  England.  It  is  wrong  to  suiipose  that  the  lukgti»li  h 
IS  naturally  less  industrious  or  enterpnfiing  than  pentonaof  the  vi 
class  in  Scotland;  he  would  enter  upon  a  career  of  aptiUed 
provements  if  he  could, — but  he  possesMes  not  tlio  ineMit  nt 
snry  for  this  purpose,  neither  is  his  landlord  in  ■  conditH 
supply  thih  deficiency,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
improvement  is  eft'ectcii  or  undeilakcn  ;  indeed,  the  couMrJuhisi 
that  he  cannot  command  the  requiied  capital  frequently  pioeola 
tlie  English  farmer  from  forming  even  the  wi»h  to  ndont  a  mote 
spirited  and  profitable  system  of  tillage.  \'ery  differrnt  inJrrci  it  i/h; 
condition  of  a  Scottish  cultivator :  the  moment  be  fcrlp  inspired 
villi  the  desire  to  improve  the  tillage  of  his  land,  he  r  i-      '  ^  km> 

difficulty  in  commanding   the   necessary   supply  of  *    ,  ;i  Ur. 

possess  a  fair  character  for  probity  and  iiidu!<lrv,  *  int:  sumtws  of 
improvement'  are  instantly  placed  ai  his  dispottal, — lie  obiaios  a 
cu^ii-credit  at  the  branch  bank  of  the  di^lricl, — Ikc  drawa  oBt 
whatever  he  wants  lo  pay  for  labour  or  for  other  pnrpoMa, — be  p9ym 
in  ihe  procecda  of  the  produce  which  he  may  have  acid,  aod  is 
charged  with  interest  on  the  balance  which  may  from  tiineUi  lime 
stand  against  him  in  the  bank  books.  ]ii  the  progress  of  timr  he 
i>egjns  lo  reap  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  and  indu-itry  ;  be  p%- 
dually  drawh  less  out  and  pays  more  in,  until  at  length  bis  reblkm 
to  Ihe  bank  becomes  changed, — from  being  a  debtor  be  bcronea 
a  (leditor, — instead  of  deriving  accommodution  umJcr  a  cssb- 
credit  account,  he  becomes  a  depositor  of  hi»  stirpliut  sating  and 
profits,  which  are  then  lent  out  by  the  bank,  under  cmfh<ndUs, 
to  other  farmers  of  the  district,  who  are  sure  to  be  iaatiplcd  to 
•nibtiik  in  thu  same  profiiabh-  career  of  int|uuveiuf  ul,  botii  by  an 
example  of  success  and  by  the  facility  ol  iKirrownig  capital 

'Hie  Name  tissislatice  which  is  thus  given  to  the  improving  fanner 
Italsu  extended  to  an  industrious  tradesman  or  manufacturer  %ibea 
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comn;enciiig  business.  Any  penion,  whose  comlurt  and  rliaiacter 
have  been  such  us  to  ucquire  tlie  conlideuce  of  two  responsible 
securities,  uilling  to  be  bound  for  him,  may  instantly  obtain  ac- 
cotnniodution  at  tlie  bank,  which  relieves  him  nt  once  from  the 
an\ii.ly  and  trouble  of  bill  transactions;  he  gels  the  comiuuiid  (if 
ready  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  make  hia  purcha<jei>  at  the 
first  liaud,  and  consei|Uently  on  the  most  advanta<veons  terms; 
he  is  not  driven,  like  the  KnglLsh  trader  under  similar  tiicum- 
Btances,  to  purchase  goods  on  trust  of  the  uholesale  dealer,  wlio^ 
having  his  customer  in  a  great  degree  within  his  power,  charges 
almost  whatever  he  pleases  for  the  accommodation  which  he  j»rants. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  impediment  which  st:inds  iu 
llie  ^\ay  of  an  industrious  man,  when  he  attempts  to  emerge  froui 
tis  original  condition,  is  the  want  of  capital  or  credit  to  aid  him 
/hen  he  tirst  begins  business  on  his  own  account  ;  gtve  hiui  but 
[this  locus  standi,  and  if  he  be,  as  is  generally,  if  not  univer^ally 
the  case  with  pcrsotis  of  industrious  habits,  economical  withal,  his 
final  success  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  matter  of 
doubt.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  observe,  that  the  inha- 
(ilanls  of  Scotland  are  remarkable  for  industry,  perseverance,  and 
economy  ;  nor  to  add  that  a  greater  number  iji  them  arc  found  to 
force  their  way  from  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  condition  into 
competence  or  even  opulence,  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  a 
"fad  perfectly  well  known  to  all  those  who  are  conversant  with 
Mlliat  couutiy,  that  the  greater  number  of  its  most  opuU-nt  and 
thriving  mauufacturrrs,  us  well  as  agriculturists,  are  persons  who 
have  emerged  from  the  lower  condition  of  life,  and  who  owe  their 
success  entirely  to  their  own  industry,  assisted  and  fostcrcni  as  it 
vas,  in  the  tirst  instance,  by  cash-credits. 

It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  for  the  rapid  advances  which  it  has, 
M'ithin  tlie  last  century,  made  in  wealth  ami  prosperity,  Scotland  is 
\ery  largely,  if  not  mainly,  indebted  to  its  bunking  system.  Adam 
Suiith  says,  tliat  '  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland  have  in- 
creased very  considerably;  and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  this  increase,  cannot  be  doubted/  In  his  Frinciples 
of  Political  I'konomy,  Sir  James  Steuart  asserts,  that  it  is  *  to  the 
banks  of  Scotland  the  improvement  of  that  country  is  entirely 
ttwing  ;  and  that  all  commercial  countties^  by  iniituiing  iliem.  will 
leap  advantages  of  which  Uiey  are  iit  present  deprived.'  in  his 
evidence  before  tlic  conmiittee  on  Scotch  banking,  in  IH^fi,  Mr. 
Kitkman  Finlay  slated,  '  that  the  facditifs  afforded  by  the  banks 
cimstitute  one  of  the  ingredients,  and  perhaps  the  principal  nigra- 
diinl,  of  the  prospcritv  of  Scotland/ 

V\  cU  may  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  cherish  a  system  under 
which  they  nud  theirs  huvc  become  thus  eiiriciied ;  uuti  no  wonder 
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that  they  ^ould  so  manMly  and  so  generally  have  stood  forward  m 
iQQ,6,  when  strangers,  however  well-meaning,  proposed  to  tamper 
with  institutiong  which  had  stood  the  test  of  one  hundred  years' 
experience,  and  which  had  raised  the  country  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing  prosperity.  It  appears, 
indeed,  quite  unaccountable,  that,  at  the  period  just  alluded  to,  the 
.legislature  should  not  have  attempted  to  improve  our  own  system 
•of  banking,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  destroy  that  which  had 
Jbeen  found  practically  to  work  so  well  in  Scotland.  Had  this 
.been  done, — had  the  legislature  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
jbanks  trading  upon  capital,  and  not  merely  upon  credit, — ^had 
parliament,  instead  of  suppressing  paper  notes  under  five  pounds, 
irestricted  the  privilege  of  issuing  them  to  such  bankers  atone  as 
could,  either  by  the  possession  of  a  large  paid-up  capital,  or  by 
Abe  deposit  of  government  securities,  have  given  the  public  aa 
undoubted  assurance  of  their  solvency, — there  can,  we  think,  be 
jao  question  that  the  country  would  have  escaped  the  greater 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  difficulties  and  distress  by  which 
-it  has  been  overtaken.  The  desideratum  is,  a  paper  circulating 
medium,  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  bolder;  this 
would  prevent  it  from  depreciating  in  value ;  and  of  a  character 
so  secure  and  undoubted,  that  few,  if  any,  persons  wHI  ever  be 
Ibund  desirous  to  exchange  it  for  gold ;  this  would  produce  a 
legitimate  diminution  in  its  exchangeable  value,  and  restore  the 
price  of  commodities  to  the  level  on  which  they  stood  when  the 
bulk  of  our  subsisting  money  engagements  were  contracted. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  which  we  have  been  able 
to  bestow  u[>on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  us  that  every  principle 
of  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  dictates  the  necessity  of  revising, 
.without  delay,  this  department  of  our  monetary  system.  Parlia- 
jncnt  should  not,  in  our  humble  opinion,  allow  another  session  to 
pass  by  without  reviewing  the  exclusive  privileges  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  have  been  the  real 
impediments  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  paper  circulating 
medium  in  this  country.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Governors 
of  that  weaidiy  Company  would  now  throw  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  arrangement  which  the  legislature  might  consider 
beneficial  to  the  public.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
has,  we  believe,  only  about  three  years  to  run ;  and  it  is  not  rery 
probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  this  short  remnant  of  iheir  time, 
they  would  oppose  the  declared  wishes  of  the  minbtry  and  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  order  to  induce  them  the  more  readily  to 
make  this  concession,  they  might  at  once  be  authorised  to  issue 
paper  notes  under  five  pounds ;  a  similar  privilege  being,  at  the 
aame  time,  conferred  upon  any  odier  bank  which  should  possess 
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^  paid-up  capital,  or  deposit  with  gonremment  aecuriHes,  equal  ttt 
Ae  full  amount  of  its  i^teues. 

Wc    am   told   ihat   a  convertible   paper  currency  would  drirc 
►Id  entirely  out  of  circulation  ; — to  bf  sure  it  would  :   this  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  leading  advantages  which  would  result  from 
»uch   a  rircidating   medium.      If  it   were   necessary   la   retain   in 
,4his  cuuntr)-  Uie  same  quantity  of  gold,  ver\'  little    beueHt  would 
«ccrue   to   the   public   from    the    establishment  of  a  safe  paper 
•carrcncy.     But  ihi»  would  not  be  the  case  :  bank  paper,  when 
placed  upon  a   secure  footin^^,  would   fulfil  uU    the   purposes  of 
exchange ;  with  a  verv  iriliing  reserve,  our  gold  coin   might  be 
[exported  ;  the   demand   for  this   metal    would,   on   that  account, 
'become  considerably  relaxed   in  the   Engli^jli   market  ;  we  should 
[then  want  only  the  quantity  which  is  annually  consumed  in  maim- 
ifcctures — in  plate  and  Riding;  and  its  exchangeable  value  would 
in  conwftuence  sustain  a  considerable  diminution,  iH)t  only  in  our 
own  bullion  market,  but  throughout  the  world. 

'Gold  WDuld  then/  ohsen'cs  Mr.  Pauleit  Scrope,  the  very  able  author 
of  *•  the  Currency  Question  freed  from  Mystery/*  »  fall  ap[ain  to  its 
accu«itomed  level ;  and,  with  gold,  money  prices  will  rise,  nut  to  the 
height  that  prevailed  durinpj  the  moment  of  morbid  excitement  in  1 SS4, 
but  to  the  fair  average  which  the  relative  ciwt  of  the  diff^r^nt  iirticlesi 
of  produce  determine.  Such  a  measure  will  act  like  a  charm  upon 
the  diseAae  that  is  now  latently  disorganising  our  whole  social  system ; 
justice  will  be  done  to  all  parties,  debtor  as  well  as  creditor ;  industry 
will  revive  irom  tho  des|>air  to  wiiich  the  late  intolerable  increase  o£ 
her  former  extraordinary  ljurden:»  has  reduced  her  ;  and  tlie  nation 
,viU  be  aoatched  from  a  catastrophe  which  I  cannot  but  consider  other- 
wise inentable.' 

'  There  is/  says   the  same  authority,  *  a  general  outcry  as  to  the 
fcfamy  of  a  debtor  defrauding  his  creditors ;  but  is  it  not  equally  iin- 
[iiistifiahle  (o  allow  a  creditor  to  rob  his  debtor,  hy  taking  more  than 
rnis  due  ?     The  dishonesty  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  is  most 
^loudly  inveighed  against  hy  those  very  persons  who  are  now  perpe- 
trating a  still  more  flagi-unt  injustice,  in  the  forced  inrrrfifc  of  all  pe- 
cuniary contracts.     Grunting   that    national  faith  reqiiiri'd  the  bill  of 
t9l9.  it  certainly  M  not  call  for  that  of  {HiH,     StiU  less,  if  potxih/e, 
we  pledged  to  keep  up  a  rvlUm   systom  of  bankimj^  hy  whick  ail 
era  paper  is  pnvented^  and  the  neceuilf,  of  a  mehiUic  circu* 
im^ttrred.' 
We  niu«t  disclaim,  in  the  most  indignant  terms,  the  iniputatioa 
of  advo<ating  what  is  called  taijiperiui;  witli  lh<»  currency;  we  do 
not  indulge  the  sligbteMt  wish  to  meddle  witli  tlie  stuuduid  of  the 
pi»und  sterling — we  call  for  no  breach  ot  the  hiilh  whicti  has  been 
pledged    to   the   public   creditor.      Tlu'    act  of   IHMJ,   commonly 
eailed  Mr.  Peel's  Billy  gave  us  tlie  old  standard  of  English  gold 
ir  currency* 
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currency.  There  can^  we  apprehend,  now  be  no  question  that  it 
considerably  enhanced  the  pressure  of  the  public  debt :  it  gave  all 
those  who  had  lent  money  to  the  public  in  depreciated  paper,  a 
legal  right  to  be  repaid  in  the  metallic  standard  which  was  then 
re-established :  it  is  indisputable  that  this  made  a  material  addi- 
tion to  all  fixed  money  engagements — to  mortgages,  annuities, 
and  taxes  ;  but  this  sacrifice,  however  great  may  have  been  its 
amount,  was  counterbalanced  by  at  least  one  consoling  circum- 
stance— it  saved  the  national  faith  from  anything  which  the  most 
perverse  or  most  greedy  of  mankind  might  construe  into  a  blot. 
The  character  of  the  nation,  for  stem  and  unflinching  integrity, 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imputation.  We  had  borrowed 
immense  sums  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency  :  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possible  accusation  of  defrauding  our  creditors,  we  agreed,  in 
1819)  to  pay  them,  if  they  demanded  it,  in  a  gold  currency  equal 
in  weight  and  fineness  to  the  old  standard,  which  had  been  vir- 
tually abolished  in  1796.  But  surely  this  is  the  utmost  to  which 
the  most  rigid  sticklers  for  the  observance  of  the  public  faith  can 
conceive  the  country  to  be  pledged.  No  one,  as  far  as  our  read- 
ing extends,  has  yet  undertaken  to  maintain  that  either  the  pubtic 
or  private  debtors  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  force  their 
creditors  to  take  gold,  vihether  they  would  or  no.  Yet  this  is,  in 
feet,  what  has  been  effected  by  the  act  of  1826.  The  act  of  1819 
left  every  creditor  the  option  of  being  paid  either  in  paper  or 
gold.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  paper,  and  to  the  advantages 
which,  in  various  respects,  it  possesses  over  metal,  as  a  circulating 
medium,  every  creditor  was  contented  with  paper :  but  the  act 
of  1826  took  away  this  option  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade  which  the  bullionists  pretended  to  admire  so  much, 
it  forced  every  debtor  to  pay  a  sovereign,  even  when  the  creditor 
would  have  given  the  preference  to  a  one-pound  note- 
Such  a  system  of  legislation  appears  to  us,  notwithstanding  our 
deep  respect  for  the  talents  as  well  as  motives  of  its  chief  advocates, 
to  be  as  perverse  in  principle,  as  it  has  proved  pernicious  in  its 
practical  consequences.  It  therefore  behoves  the  eminent  persons 
to  whom  we  allude  to  retrieve  the  error  into  which  they  have  been 
unwarily  led.  The  evidence  of  experience  proves  that  the  act  of 
1826  has  been  attended  with  effects  which  its  authors  never  anti- 
cipated ;  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  legislature  to  retrace  \t9 
steps — the  injury  which  the  public  has  sustained  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  measure  may  yet  be  remedied,  'Ihe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land can,  no  doubt,  be  eaiily  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  which,  without  being  any  longer  beneficial  to 
itself,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  public  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  will  otl'er  any  resistance  to  a  measure  which  is  become  in- 
dispensable 
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dispensable  for  the  public  coiivcMiience.     If,  howi-ver,  conlrarv 
our  expectation,  this  banking  company  should  refuse  to  pnrl  witi 
hfl  tnohopoW  before  the  lerminntion  of  its  charter,  it  will  becomo 
tliu  duty  of  the  ^overnmeut  to  udopl  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed   necessary   to  obviate  any  inconvenience  which  might  re- 
sult (o  the  public  from  this   refusal.       Joint-stock  bankin*'  com- 
panies, possessed  of  ample  capital,   would  then  start  tip  in  evei 
part    of   the    country,  wliich    might,    under   proper    regulations^^ 
be  entrusted  with   the  circulation    of  ;i  paper  currency.      Thi^l 
would   gradually   lead    to    a  system    of   banking  simdar  (o   thai: 
which  has  so  loi}g  prevailed   in  Scotland  :  and  it  is  iinpo>isible  to 
calculate  llie  extent  and  value  of  the  advantiiges  which  the  cun 
munity  wonid  derive  from  the  change, 

Uanks  thus  furnished  with  ample  capital,  and  in  t'le  full  enjoy* 
inent  of  public  coutidcnce,  would  soon  be  induced  to  adopt, 
the  practice  of  allovviuj;  interedt  upon  deposit**,  and  granting' 
caah-credils.  The  inRuunce  which  this  practice,  if  discreetly 
pursued,  might  have  ui>on  the  condition  of  small  farnu-rs  and 
Iradcsiuen,  more  especially  in  country  districts,  can  ne^er  be  trx} 
highly  rated.  It  would  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  promote 
economy  and  frugality  on  the  one  hand, — industry  and  enterprise 
on  the  other.  The  small  savings  of  every  neighbourhood  wouldH 
by  this  means  be  collected  together,  and,  being  deposited  in  the 
banks  on  interest,  would  be  lent  out  again  in  large  sums,  like 
other  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  increase  tlio 
power  of  productive  industry.  Like  the  banks  of  Scotland^  they 
would  form  district  reservoirs  for  receiving  small  sums  of  capital 
scattered  throughout  the  community,  and  then  sending  thcin  forth 
into  the  various  channels  of  industrv,  so  a^  lo  promote,  in  an 
incalculable  degree,  the  commerce,  the  maimfactnres,  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  The  organization  of  such  local  insti- 
tutions would  be,  we  conceive,  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  wliicb 
any  cabinet  cimid  confer  upon  England.  It  would  serve  to  intro- 
duce a  paper  circulating  medium  which,  being  convertible  into 
gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  would  never  be  issued  in  excess  : 
«vcry  ullempt  at  over-issue  necessarily  entailing  a  clear  loss  upon 
the  bank  which  made  it.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  it  is  found  that, 
indc|>eudeatly  of  the  liability  of  each  bank  tu  give  gold  in  eM-liango 
for  its  notes,  the  universal  practice  of  allowing  interest  upon  de- 
posits acts  as  a  sufficient  check  to  prevent  an  over-i*sue  ot  paper. 
if  a  Scotch  bank  wore  to  issue  a  larger  amount  of  pa]>i  r  than 
could  Ik*  actnally  absorbed  by  the  transactions  of  its  customers, 
the  excess  wouhl  iaitantlv  tiud  it's  way  back  to  the  bank:  for^ 
it  is  manifest^  that  no  person   would  keep  on  his  hands  mordf 
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notes  than  his  necessities  absolutely  required^  when  be  could 
obtain  the  common  rate  of  interest  upon  tbem  merdy  by  depo- 
siting them  in  the  bank.  This  renders  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  Scotch  bank,  or  even  for  all  the  Scotch  baDlu,  sup- 
posHig  them  to  combine  together,  to  keep  in  circulatioD  for  tLe 
space  of  one  week  a  single  note  beyond  the  amount  which  the 
transactions  of  the  country  may  actually  require.  Cvery  body 
l^nows  that  on  each  quarter  day,  when  various  periodical  payment* 
become  due,  the  paper  issued  by  tlie  Scotch  banks  is  considerably 
increased  in  amount ;  but  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that  very  little,  if 
any,  of  this  excess  remains  in  circulation  even  for  a  whole  day* 
It  is  sent  forth  in  the  morning  for  the  purposes  of  the  quarteily 
payments  then  falling  due;  it  passes  from  the  debtor  mto  the 
hands  of  the  creditor,  who  instantly  carries  it  to  the  bank,  where 
it  is  placed  to  his  credit  and  bears  interest ;  so  that  before  the 
close  of  the  day  the  whole  of  the  excess  actoally  forces  its  way 
back  into  the  depository  whence  it  was  drawn  in  the  morning* 
Upon  this  excess  of  issue,  or  rather  extracuxlinary  issue,  the  bankeva 
gain  only  one  day's  interest,  and  no  effort  on  their  part  could 
keep  in  the  general  circulation  any  portion  of  it  lor  another  day. 
This  practice,  combined  with  the  exchanges  whidi  take  place  at 
Edinburgh  once  or  oftener  in  the  course  of  each  we^,  tends  to 
keep  the  circulating  medium  at  the  very  lowest  amount  required 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  is  a  system  uniivalled  for  se- 
curity, simplicity,  and  economy :  it  offers  to  the  public  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantee  for  its  permanence  and  security,  while  it 
serves  to  conduct  all  the  money  transactions  of  the  (x>ttntry  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  both  to  individuals  and  the  community  at 
large. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  another  brief  passage 
from  the  masterly  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Paulett  Scrope — the  whole 
of  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
After  mentioning  that,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  the  gold 
in  circulation  in  England,  in  1824-5,  did  not  exceed  ^cmr  or  fine 
millions,  and  that,  according  to  the  repeated  statements  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
there  are  now  in  circulation  twenty-eight  millions  of  gold  and 
eight  of  silver,  Mr.  Scrope  thus  proceeds  : — 

*■  If  the  amount  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  circolatiDg  in  182& 
was  at  all  correctly  given  at  two  and  a  half  millions,  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  however,  on  better  grounds  calculated  it  at  six  millionft,} 
It  is  evident  that  twenty-eight  millions  of  sovereigns  cannot  be  re* 
quired  merely  for  the  purpose  of  change.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  demanded  of  bankers  inprt' 
ference  to  their  live  and  ten  pound  notes,  through  the  general  distntft 
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of  country  bankn  which  tii^  crash  of  IfiSj  occasioned,  and  which  tH» 
legislHture  unfurluni^U'ly  took  no  meosuroH  to  counteract  by  pldc'ing,. 
or  even  allowiug  Uiuse  eatabii&bmeiitti  to  place  themtwives,  on  a 
sounder  footing.  Auotlier  very  large  quantity  of  sovereigns  m,  no 
doubt,  removed  from  active  circulation,  and  luxxrdtidt  by  perntu^  who, 
from  a  similar  distrust  in  bank  notes,  and  the  generally  inadequate 
returns  tor  tlie  employment  of  capiiaU  prefer  keeping  a  depo&it  of 
gold  by  them,  to  be  secure  against  all  contingencies,  Thie  feeling  is 
prevalent  to  a  great  extent  in  country  districts,  and  will  account  for 
much  of  the  immense  quantity  of  bullion  said  to  be  in  circulation. 

*  But,  whatever  objects  the  holders  may  have  in  view,  the  fact  re- 
mains clear,  that  there  are  actually  twenty-eight  millions  of  gnlcL 
absorbed  by  the  wants  of  tlie  country.  It  is  also  evident^  that  the 
absorption  of  this  enormous  amount  of  gold  can  only  be  owing  to  ono 
or  both  of  two  caunes  ;  vix.  I,  Theetfect  of  the  act  of  1S26,  the  with- 
drawal of  bmall  notes  necessitating  the  aubetitution  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  change  ;  and,  2.  The  general  dislriist  of  paper,  owing  ta 
the  extraordinary  omission  of  tlte  legislature  of  that  year  to  provido 
tor  giving  real  security  to  bankers'  issues,  the  want  of  which  had 
been  so  forcibly  demonstrate<l  by  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
year.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  that  the  panic  and  dungera 
of  1&S5  had  been  owing  to  the  law  which  prevents  banks  from  beiu^ 
established  in  England  on  such  a  footing  as  may  effectually  ftecare 
them  from  failurCf  or  the  ilread  of  it,  parliament  not  only  left  the 
country  banks  just  as  insecure  as  before,  but  actually  did  its  utmost  to 
destroy  the  small  remnant  of  con6dence  the  public  were  likely  to 
retain  for  their  issues  after  the  crash  of  l&fii>;  made  it  apparently  a 
study,  both  Id  the  speeches  of  its  members,  and  the  tone  of  the  raea* 
sure  of  181^,  to  heap  all  possible  obloquy  on  these  establish ments^ 
vohiie  cor^nmmg  a  law  whtch  took  from  them  ail  power  of  improving 
their  c0ndHimi  utterly  unconscious  of  what  a  raument's  cousideratioa 
would  have  t^howu  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  auch  proceedings^ 
namely,  a  demand  on  the  part  of  tlie  country  for  gold  to  an  eaormoua* 
amount,  in  preference  to  this  vilified  and  unquestionably  insecure 
pa|>er. 

*lt  is,  then,  to  the  legialation  of  1826 — to  tliat  which  wa^  dtme^ 
coupled  with  what  was  left  undone,  that  is.  in  my  opinion,  solely  owm^ 
whatever  demand  for  bullion  has  shown  itself  since  that  date.  No\rr 
what  niay  tliis  be  ?  Of  the  actual  twenty-eight  millions  of  gold,  how 
much  are  we  to  believe  to  have  been  in  circulation  prenous  to  1826  t 
Suppose  there  were  even  as  much  as  eight ;  this  will  leave*  twentf- 
xnilliuns  ai  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  required  and  absorbed  by 
the  wants  of  the  country  stuce  18S6. 

^  Now  does  any  one  suppose  that  a  demand  for  twenty  millions  of 
^Id,  to  be  provided  witliin  three  years,  in  addition  to  tlte  usual  de- 
mand for  other  purposes,  will  not  rane  tftr  vaiu^  of  gold  all  over  thfr] 
world  t     It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  guess  at  the  quantity  of  gold 
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available  for  purchase  in  the  civilized  world.     But  twenty  millions  o£ 
sovereij;rns  must  make  a  very  large  hole  in  it 

*  Moreover,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  required  must  have  been 
purchased  abroad  by  English  capital  to  that  amount.  If  this  large 
sum  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  unproductive  classes,  as  would  have 
happened  if  it  had  been  laid  out  on  foreign  products  for  their  con* 
sumption,  it  would  have  been  no  further  loss  to  the  country  at  large  ; 
but,  being  compulsorily  expended  by  the  classes  engaged  In  production, 
upon  a  circulating  medium  with  which  to  carry  on  their  transactions, 
it  was  a  sacrifice  that  fell  irredeemably  upon  them.  It  is  an  abstraction 
of  so  much  from  the  capital  annually  employed  by  them  in  production ; 
of  «uch  a  portion  of  capital  as  would  otherwise  have  afforded  a  profit* 
to  its  owners,  and  employment  to  perhaps  a  million  of  labourers  at 
lair  weekly  wages,  and  a  decent  maintenance,  reckoning  the  families 
of  the  latter  at  an  average  of  five,  to  five  miUions  ofsouU  ! 

'  But  in  the  complicated  transactions  of  this  great  commercial' 
empire,  there  will  always  be  an  immense  mass  of  outstanding  money 
engagements,  bills,  debts,  and  contracts.  The  rise  of  one-fourth 
in  the  value  of  money  added,  of  course,  as  much  to  the  real  value  of 
every  money  engagement,  including  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses 
of  government;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subtraction  of  twenty-, 
four  millions  from  the  productively  employed  capital  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  purchase  a  metallic  circulation,  reduced,  in  perhaps  an 
equal  degree,  the  returns  to  its  industry,  out  of  which  all  these  heavy 
money  engagements  must  be  paid,  before  the  capitalist,  manufacturer, 
farmer,  or  tradesman  can  j^ut  one  shilling  into  his  pocket ! 

'  The  state  of  the  currency  since  1826  may,  therefore,  be  justly  and 
strictly  described  as  "  A  legislative  contrivance  for  diminishing  the 
returns  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  charges  upon  it,  public  as  well  as  private."  That  dis* 
tress,  general  and  severe,  should  be  the  result,  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  Sanc^rado's  patients  should  have  sunk  under  a  very  similar 
treatment,  by  which  their  veins  were  exhausted  and  their  diet  lowered 
at  the  same  time  ;  no  more  surprising  than  that  a  farmer  should  be 
ruined  by  an  increase  of  rent  coining  upon  him  simultaneously  with  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  his  produce.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  out  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  measure  iuxs  affected  all  classes  of  producers. - 
p.  14-21. 

We  still  hope  that  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  clear  and 
energetic  pamphlet  may  meet,  ere  the  session  of  parliament  closes 
with  that  attention  which  they  so  well  deserve.  The  great  ta/ents 
and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Scrope  have  been  exhibited  in  many 
^>revious  productions ; — but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this 
Jhe  most  valuable  tract  thai  has  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
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Art.  VIII. — On  Financial Rfform,    By  Sir  Henry  Pamcll,  Barl 

London.      I8.i0, 
4  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Canning's  Finance  G^mmiltee  did  not  it- 
-^*-  self  yield  much  of  the  expected  frviits,  those  who  during  the 
ensuing  trienniuni  have  been  entrusted  with  his  Miijesty's  treasury] 
have  certainly  ninde  considerable  exertions  to  second  its  ert"orts», 
^ear  by  year  there  have  been  reduced  in  our  public  expenditure^. 
iive,  two,  and   lastly,  in  the  present  st^ision  of  parliament,  no  lesaj 
than    twelve   hundred   ihuusund    pounds.      The   linen  bounties^ 
a   heavy    charge,   have    been    prospectively    aboliithed  ;    a   com- 
mitiee  of  the   Common'^  has  examined  and    reduced    the    Irislii 
miscellnneons  estimates  ;  a  commi'tsion   has  reviewed  our  public-' 
accounts;  and   a  uniform   system  will  be   forthwith   estiiblished  in 
the   books  of  all   our  government  ofhccs, — by  which    revolution, 
moreover,  the  ancient  controlling  |Kiwer  will   be  retitored   to  ihel 
Treasury.     By  a  f:tirnrrangenienty  a  large  number  of  our  8oldier^ 
have,  in  the  last  year,  been  prevailed  on  to  forego  their  expectant' 
claims  on  the  dead  weight  of  the  army ;  while  the  civil  servants  of 
the  crown  have  been,  withf)ut  injustice,  provided  for  in  old  age 
»   deduction  from  their   active   ^tipeuds.      Many  posts  of  diiubt-^] 
fill   use,   when   vacated,   have   been   permitted   to  lapse  j   and,  oi 
the   other  hand,  former  servants  of   the   public   have,   in    munj 
cases,   received  working  appointments  in  exchange   for  their  re- 
tired ullowaiicesy — patronage  being  thus  doubly  sacriticed  to  public 
cconmny.      Finally,   the   Chaucrllor  of  llie    Exchequer  has  lately ' 
plighted  his   faith  in  paitianient  that   a  coniniitteo  of  ot)ieial  per* 
sons   (the   most   poweiful   arm  of  retn  uchnient   wlien  the  will  i^^ 
there  to  wield  it)  should  inquire  into  the  items  of  fut  titer  reduc- 
tion, and  should  specially  direct  its  attention  to  our  colonial  txi\ 
penditnrc. 

The  reports  of  a  parliamentary  committee  are,  it  is  well  knownJ 
drawn  up  by  the  chairmnn.  Four  ^uch  statements  istiucd  front 
that  body  which  hifely  snl  on  Finance.  To  these  Sir  Henry  Par-i, 
nell  may  now  be  said  to  have  added  a  fifth,  ntv<lamped  by  his  col- 
leagues' AMcnt,  a  small  volume  entitled  Financial  Keforui.  It 
may  be  called  a  century  of  suggestions  for  diminishing  ih^ 
iieight  of  taxatiim.  It  U  a  rapid  survey,  clear,  on  the  whole,  in- 
genious, and  diversified.  On  the  other  baud,  this  book  is  what 
our  Gcimun  neighbours  cull  one-sided.  All  our  great  national 
iuterest^i  come  under  its  view,  but  are  regarded  chielly,  anil  there* 
fore  defectively,  on  their  fiscal  side,  lloncc  we  oftener  agree  iri 
our  authoi*A  liuaucc  than  in  his  political  economy  ;  while  of  politics 
he  appears  to  us  lo  have  altogether  lost  sight.  His  remedial  pro* 
positions  are  many, — we  will  mention   the  principal,     lie  would 
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repeal  the  taxes  on  raw  materials,  such  as  bricks,  timber,  aod 
soap ;  on  British   manufactures,  such  as   paper,  glass,  aud  cot-. 
tons  ;  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protective  duty  which  checks 
the  import  of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  lace,  cloth,  &c, ;  and  be  would 
abrogate  altogether  the  corn-laws ! 

1  hese  are  extensive  changes,  truly :  on  the  first  proposition  we 
M'il!  only  observe,  tliat  where  a  national  monopoly,  entire  or  partial, 
<exist8,  a  judicious  tax  laid  on  an  exported  commodity,  or  on  the 
raw  material  of  which  it  is  formed,  may  be  derived  to  the  national 
exchequer  from  the  foreign  consumer.  Thus  the  Spaniards  drew 
a  large  revenue  from  Mexican  silver ;  thus  the  Chinese  government 
might  evidently  share  in  the  three  and  a-half  millions  which  our 
Treasury  obtains  by  our  consumption  of  tea.  Our  own  duty  oa 
exported  coals  is  a  clear  gain  from  the  foreigner.  Sir  Henry 
Farnell  proposes  its  repeal,  but  surely  a  tax  is  useful  which,  un- 
paid by  ourselves,  checks  the  rapid  waste  of  our  manufacturing 
talisman.  However,  though  the  general  principle  is  certain,  in 
theory  its  application,  without  doubt,  is  exceedingly  nice.  Aft 
for  the  repeal  of  protective  duties,  whatever  may  be  the  difference 
of  opinion  on  other  and  minor  points,  we  may,  we  believe,  assume 
it  B8  the  doctrine  of  the  sound  thinkers  on  all  sides,  that  British 
land,  subject  to  such  and  so  many  peculiar  bunbeiu,  baa  an 
equitable  title  to  especial  safeguards. 

-Another  proposal  (the  work  contains  none  so  Taluable)  is  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits  and  on  tobacco.  This 
we  must  give  in  our  author's  words. 

'  The  great  disproportion  of  the  .duty  on  tobacco  to  the  natural 
prife  of  it,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  almost  a  necessary  to  the 
lowect  classes  of  society,  and  the  facilities  the  high  duty  holds  out  to 
illicit  trading,  concur  in  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
duties.  As  the  price  of  tobacco,  exclusive  of  duty,  cannot  he  taken 
at  more  than  4rf.  a  lb.,  the  tax  of  3s.  a  lb.  is  at  the  rate  of  900  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  withdraw  this  article  from  the  hands 
of  the  smuggler,  a  very  large  reduction  ought  to  be  made.  Unlesa 
reduction  is  carried  sufficiently  far  on  this  and  other  articles,  smug- 
gling, and  the  expense  of  attempting  to  suppress  it,  will  continue, 
and  thus  the  principal  object  in  sacrificing  revenue  will  not  be  at- 
tained. A  reduction  of  2s.  a  lb.  on  tobacco  might  perhaps  put  a  stop 
to  the  smuggling  of  it  ;  but  if  such  a  reduction  should  be  made,  the 
loss  of  revenue  cannot  well  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,500,000/. 
"With  respect  to  ?mnggling,  the  duties  on  brandy  and  geneva  are  as 
objectionable  as  that  on  tobacco.  As  the  price  of  them,  exclusive  of 
duty,  does  not  exceed  4s.  a  gallon,  the  duty  of  29s.  bd,  (I.  M.)  a  galk)a 

is  550  per  cent With  respect  lo  the  sacrifice  of  rcTcnue  which 

would  be  made  by  reducing  the  duties  on  tobacco  and  spirits  (three 
millions)  in  the  manrter  now  proposed,  when  it  is  taken  into  conai; 
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^leration  thnt  this  amoant  of  revenue  is  obtained  by  promoting  smog^- 
gMnjf  to  tbe  extent  whirb  It  ia  now  carried  on,  (for  it  ia  almost  nrhoUjM 
oonftned  to  these  articles.)  and  by  incurring  an  annual  expense  ofil 
7O0,O0i>^  in  attempting  to  suppress  it,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  imposdibloj 
that  such  an  amount  of  revenue  oould  be  raised  by  more  objectionable 
meATUi.* — p.  58 — SI. 

The   Lope    of   improved   produce  from    the    tobacco-duty    m 
slrenglbcned   by   liie    presumption  tlial   full    three-fourths  of  thftj 
tobacco  now  consumed  in    Ireland   are   supplied   by   &niuggling«.j 
Hctrcnchment  lies  within    the    stubborn    bounds  of  public   faitfa^J 
and   necessity;   but  commutation  of  taxes  expands   as   it   is  ex-* 
ercised.    The  relief  is   neither  confined   to  the  consumer  of  thcj  I 
disburtlicned  commodity,   nor  to    tlie  grower  or  manufacturer;'^ 
for  wlitn  one  branch  of  production  gives  a  widened  vent  to   lazy 
capltiilr  the  circulation  is  quickened  in  all  otlier  channels.     The 
substitute   for  the   indirect    taxes    thus    diminished    or   removed^] 
would,  of  course,    be    a    moderate   property-tax.      The   publici 
desire    of    the    relief    which    this    tax    alone    can    aiford,    grow» 
daily:   tt  is,    beyond  alt  others*  cheap  iu   collection;  and,  whea, 
it  is  not  an  income-tax,  the  most  fair  in  its  pressure.     In  part,J 
it  converts  the  very  debt  of  the  public  into  a  source  of  revenue  ;,' 
and,  abo\e   all,  it  would  save  a  portion  o(  the  treasure  which  our^' 
self-exiled  countrymen  scatter  on  the  highways  of  France  and  oP 
Italy.     This   drain   of   our  wealth   is   rated,   by  a  gentleman   oil 
great    talents   and    experience,    who    has    deeply   cxamiited    the- ' 
painful    subject,  as  high  as   uine   millions    sterling  yearly.     WeA 
suspect    that    this   estimate    may    be    somewhat    too    high ;    but! 
in   rVance   alone  we  know,   by   a   police  report  of  last  August^] 
t}i3t,  besides  6,680  mechanics,  29tO0O  English  men,  wonien,  and] 
chiltlren  breathed  foreign   air,  mangled  a  forrigu  tongue,  and,  farl 
firom  Uio  abodes  of  their  chihllxHid,  from  their  ancestors'  resting- 
place,    unlearnt,    perhaps    dcupiscd,   tlie    customs,   the    inunuera^i 
the   feelings,  the   hmguuge,  and  the  faith  of  dieir  country.      If  atu 
liome    they    would     pay    twenty    per   cent,    in    the   weekly    ami! 
niondily  dLsbutsenients,  couhl  they  complain  if  a  round  ten  perr 
ceuL  were  laid  upon  their  remittances  to  Puiis  or  Naples  .'    This*] 
Ie%y,   in»po»sible  othcrwi^i*,  would   Ik'  nio^t  easy  under  a   general>! 
propcrt\-(ux  :   each  income  wouhl  already  he  known,  and  the  cus-J 
toms  need  but  return  fiuni  tho  oui|>orts  ttuur  eutxit^  of  pnssen^^ers;. 
according   to  which,  a  rateable  increase  of  income-tax  mij^lit   be ^ 
charged  on  the  gay  defaulter,  wbo  would  still,  by  his  withdrawaly.1 
evade  one-half  of  his  due.     We   trust  that  this   protecting  duly,( 
oa   light  Trench  graces  wdl  not  long  be  denitrd  to  those  uho  vet: 
hold  a  heavy   stuck   of  old-fiishioncd   ICngli^h   hoiicatr.     If  the 
estimate  of  the  gcntlemau  above-mentioned  be  at  all  near  the 
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truth,  tlie  British  revenue  now  consumed  abroad  is  not  much  under 
the  cost  of  our  whole  actual  public  establishments  put  together — 
and  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  we  have  witnessed,  with  very 
great  regret,  the  recent  waiving  of  this  subject  in  parliament. 
The  country  will  give  thanks  where  thanks  are  due — but  no  boons 
granted  as  to  minor  matters  will  compensate  for  the  refusal  to 
grapple  manfully  with  questions  of  such  portentous  moment  as 
that  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  and  some  others  to  which 
on  various  recent  occasions  we  have  more  fully  directed  the  attea- 
tion  of  our  readers. 

We  can  barely  mention  the  three  principles  on  which  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  proposes  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war. 
These  costs  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  when  possible,  defray  by 
immediate  taxation.  Now,  the  instant  pressure  of  the  burthens 
of  war  is  not  only  a  preventive  of  debt,  but  may  also  be  a  useful 
check  on  protracted  hostilities.  Against  one  merit,  however,  must 
be  weighed  the  financial  means  of  the  nation, — and  against  the 
.other,  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the  contest.  If  loans,  however, 
be  required.  Sir  Henry  would  borrow  all  money  at  par,  in  a  re- 
deemable stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent,, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  therewith  the  demands  of  the  lender, 
may  rise.  This  course  is  the  most  obvious,  but,  by  the  very  proof 
.adduced  in  its  support,  is  shown  not  to  be  always  the  most  econo- 
mical; for  it  is  argued,  that  fi-om  179^  to  1803  the  annual  average 
excess  of  interest  on  the  five  per  cent,  stock,  above  that  paid  on  the 
three  per  cents.,  was  no  more  than  l^is.Gii.  percent.*  Now,  from 
this  very  datum,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  Gve  per  cents,  were  a 
bad  bargain  for  the  Exchequer.  Twelve  and  sixpence  yearly  paid, 
from  1797  to  1822  (in  that  year  the  ^ve  per  cents,  were  reduced), 
cannot,  at  compound  interest,  have  amounted  to  less  than  thirty- 
five  pounds.  But  twenty  pounds,  and  no  more,  were  the  capital 
value  of  the  sixteen  shillings  then  docked  from  the  original  divi- 
dend,— a  saving  most  dearly  purchased.  Better  far,  though  not 
free  from  objection,  is  Mr.  Brickwood's  suggestion,  by  which 
stock  of  high  interest  is  made  irredeemable  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  within  which  the  holder  looks  forward  to  the  safe  enjoyment 
of  income,  after  which  the  nation  will  obtain  a  cheap,  though 
distant  relief.  But  to  the  baronet's  third  principle,  though  Mr. 
Huskisson  has  praised,  and  his  Majesty's  government  have  adopted 
it,  we  are  bound  to  take  yet  more  decided  objection.  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  conversion  of  permanent  dividends  into  annuities  ter- 
minable within  a  short  period.  In  every  case  of  annuity  the 
actuary  must  provide,  that,  besides  the  market  interest  for  money 
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^livanced,  tlie  capital  sliall  aUo,  witliin  the  limited  time,  be  reiin- 
''  'irscd  to  (hr  Irnder  by  an  instalment  included  in  the  yearly  pay- 
t  lit.  Thus  fkX^jOOO^  of  our  public  life  annuities  are  stated, 
by  Mr.  FinI.iys.on,  to  be  worth  no  more  than  300,(XX)^  of  per- 
petual piiynicnr.  The  remainder,  therefore,  one  lialf  of  the 
yearly  disbiirsenicnl,  is  a  repavmcnt  of  capital.  On  this  footing 
il  is  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  to  apply  one  million  yearly  to  the 
rcdeniption  of  tiebl.  The  scheme  is  judicious,  if  public  tran- 
quillity have,  in  the  mean  time,  no  interruption  to  fear;  but  if 
war  bring  again  its  expenses  and  consequent  loans,  how  then  will 
stand  the  account  ?  U'e  cannot  draw  back  our  pledge  fiom  our 
annnitnnl-^  ;  yet  we  have  no  surplus,  save  of  expenditure.  The 
debt  paid  by  one  hand,  the  other  must  borrow;  and  thus,  if  this 
iDeasnre  be  largely  persisted  in,  we  shall  once  again  revert  to  the 
squirrcl-likc  movement  of  a  revolving  sinking-fund. 

\Vc  cannot  at  present  enter  more  fully  into  the  view  taken 
by  Sir  Henry  Pamcll  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  country 
in  j:rner;d  ;  but  considering  how  seriously  the  work  of  a  man 
"wiio  has  hold  such  a  station  may  affect  the  minds  of  our  ftrllow- 
subjprts  at  a  distance,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lose  no  time 
in  entering  our  broad  protest  against  the  doctrines  advanced 
by  him  concerning  our  colonial  possessions.  We  can  quite 
uiider^land  the  reasoning  of  those  who  contend  that  in  the  pre- 
sent distressed  stale  of  tJie  country,  and  under  the  load  of 
dtbt  which  Ikis  been  entailed  upon  us,  we  ought  to  adapt  our 
eNpciuliture  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  employ  a  cheaper 
goverunieiit  at  home,  and  limit  our  colonial  posscs^tions  to  the 
mean!)  which  we  can  conveniently  spare  for  their  defence.  Thia 
latigunge  is  intelliijible  ;  but  do  not  let  us  write  ourselves  down 
asses  l>y  disseminating  opinions  respecting  these  dependencies, 
which  are  as  false  in  the  main  os  they  arc  novel  in  their  introduction ; 
nor  endeavour,  hke  the  fox  in  the  fable,  to  depreciate  the  worth  and 
impoitance  of  that  which  it  is  possible  we  may,  from  the  pressure  of 
circimistances,  be  obliged  to  abandon.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a 
fniitlcss  task,  for  we  are  little  likely  to  succeed  in  working  upon  th« 
notions  of  our  foreign  neighbours.  They  are  loo  sensibly  alive  to 
the  value  of  these  possessions,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  decry ; 
nnd  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  (although  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question  it  would  seem  to  be  totally  lost  sight  of,)  that  certain 
rolonie:^,  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be  valueless  ioJ 
the  hands  of  one  power,  may  lH?comc  formidable  rivals  whenl 
triinsferrrd  to  another  state  ;  and  that  us  they  cannot,  when  abaiM 
doned,  be  scuttled  and  consigned  to  the  waves  like  a  sinking  shipyj 
they  must,  io  many  cases,  be  left  to  become  the  property  ofl 
other  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  those  dependencies  which  may 
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stUl  be  retained^  and,  in  many  instances,  to  the  derangement  of 
-what  has  been  settled  by  treaties,  well  considered^  aud  the  re*- 
sult  of  long  wars  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Let  tu 
look  at  the  difficulty  fairly  and  as  statesmen,  not  as  the  theo- 
rists of  the  day  would  induce  us  to  consider  it.  Before,  in- 
deed, we  have  done  with  this  subject,  we  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  convince  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  bound 
themselves  over  irrevocably  to  the  new  doctrine,  that  the  broad 
statements  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  by  which  he  would  undervalue 
tlie  commercial  advantages  of  our  colonies,  are  not  founded 
on  facts  or  in  just  reasoning,  but  on  the  false  calculations  of  a 
pitiful  system  of  economy;  and  we-  "vvould  then  ask,  is  it  on 
6uch  grounds  as  these  alone  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
is  to  be  considered  ?  are  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  be 
the  only  elements  on  the  scale  of  estimating  the  future  great- 
ness of  this  country?  aud  is  Great  Britain  to  sink  into  a  se- 
condary power  without  at  least  being  aware  of  the  effect  which 
the  measures  that  are  recommended  to  her  will  infallibly  produce? 
How  has  this  *  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart '  contrived  to  become 
what  she  is  ?  Is  itsolely  by  the  small  territory  which  she  possesses 
in  Europe,  and  by  contining  her  energies  and  expenditure  to  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  the  British  isles?  Are  we  to 
be  shorn  of  all  those  appendages  in  which  a  large  portion  of  our 
strength  consisted ;  and  when  an  attack  upon  us  is  meditated, 
shall  our  enemies  at  once  'seek  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  fright 
him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there?'  Have  not  our  colonies 
served  as  theoutwoiksot  the  power  and  greatness  of  Great  Britain, 
and  has  not  her  dominion  been  extended  by  these  means  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  ? 

We  reserve  to  another  part  of  the  discussion  all  consideration 
of  the  commercial  advantages  to  our  trade  and  navigation  which 
our  colonies  hold  forth ;  but  have  they  not  in  all  limes  served 
as  the  receptacle  of  large  portions  of  our  superabundant  popu- 
lation, and  might  ihcy  not  now  be  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  to  a  far  greater  extent?  Look 
at  the  stirring  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  see  what 
number  of  young  adventurers  of  family  and  fortune  were  in- 
duced to  employ  their  energies  in  expeditions  in  search  of  dis- 
tant lands,  *  some  to  the  wars  to  try  tl»eir  fortune  there,* — '  some 
to  discover  islands  far  away;  *  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know, 
if  our  foreign  possessions  were  cut  off,  how  a  vast  proportion 
of  those  persons  who  have  hitherto  found  employment  of  various 
kinds  in  them  are  to  be  provided  for ;  whether  the  parent  state  is 
not  enriched  by  their  return  home  to  spend  fortunes  acquired  bj 
years  of  labour  abroad ;  and  whether  this  class  of  the  communis 
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woald  not,  if  our  colonies  were  given  up,  swell  the  ntimber  of 
those  titrown  into  poverly  and  tlopendeiice,  in  the  same  way  as 
•ny  sudden  reduction  of  our  army  or  navy  would  operate  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  auemployed  poor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  dut  the  value  to  Great  Britain  of 
various  colonics  is  oiatcrially  diminished,  by  the  alteied  circum- 
stances of  the  world  in  some  ca.^es,  and  in  uthcra,  by  the  cxhau»« 
tion  of  the  soil,  or  the  imprdiments  which  are  tlirown  in  llittj 
way  of  it?  cullivalion.  Could  the  planter  divest  himself  of  hi 
property  in  those  West  India  i«l:iiid.s  whose  feitilily  has  bed 
Vnrknl  i>ut,  uttd  Iriiiisport  liU  rdavt-s  to  our  possessions  on  the 
main  laud,  where  they  ini^^ht  be  employed  in  cnliivadn;;  a  virgin 
soil,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  do  widely  iu  abandoning  the  old 
island*) ;  but  how  is  this  tmiisfrr  to  be  acconipli^shed  '  The  law 
f6rbid«i  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
removal  uf  his  slaves,  utul  (he  looses  which  he  would  inrur  froi 
giving  up  his  estahliiiihmcnts  uud  settlu^;  up  afrebii  iu  a  new  ijuarter^ 
render  such  a  beneficial  arrangement  altogether  impracticable, 
unless  he  wen?  at  liberty  to  Iruusport  his  slaves  also. 

Situated  as  lie  is,  therrfore,  the  West  India  proprietor  can 
longer  employ  his  capital  to  the  snme  advantage  as  he  has  done 
hitherto,  and  one  nt  the  great  objects  which  render  our  foreign 
pOHHe«sions  valuable  camuit  be  urged  to  its  fullest  extent  iu  favour 
of  the  \Ve.*iC  India's.  I'he  diminution  iu  iJie  value  of  property  iu 
that  qunitrr  hu4  been  iu  ^ome  degree  also  orra$ioued  by  the  non* 
residence  of  those  who  possess  ilic  great  estates ;  the  chief  scats 
in  the  assemblies  have  thus  fallen  to  an  inferior  class  of  men,  aud 
the  feeling  towards  the  molher-covintry  has  gradually  become  lesa 
cordial  than  the  close  coimexiun  between  the  two  would  render 
de!»irahlr. 

The  reasons  which  we  have  urged  will  show  bow  many  dlfHcul- 
lies  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reliur|ujshtnent  of  some  of  our  colunie«y 
and  wc  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  that  iu  other  cases,  where 
they  have  been  condemned  as  useless  aud  expensive,  it  would  not 
be  nn  easy  task,  without  great  injustice  to  iudividuals,  to  follow 
the  course  prescribed,  by  retiring  from  them.  Indeed,  if  the  wixhes 
of  the  mercantile  woild  were  alone  consnltrd,  we  believe  litat  the 
government  of  this  country  \iould  be  constantly  engaged  in  adding 
to,  instead  of  diniini.<diing  the  number  of  our  colonit- 5  ;  for,  uithout 
reckoning  those  several  important  positions  (»uch  us  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Nootk%  Sound.  &c,)  which,  we  arc  told  by  Mr.  lA>ckie| 
or  those  of  his  school,  ought  to  be  secured  for  Great  Britaia 
as  a  means  of  retaining  her  inAuencc  in  the  scale  of  nations,  ibcrt 
are  sftots  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  which  our  merchants  would  add 
to  the  list  of  our  depeodenoet  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  auch  as 
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parts  of  New  Zealand^  certain  islands  and  ports  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  &c.  &c 

•  Sir  H.  Parnell  declares  (p.  250)  that  *  there  are  only  three 
-ways  in  which  the  colonies  can  be  of  any  advantage/  and  we  shall 
begin  with  the  first  of  these,  viz.  '  in  furnishing  a  military  force.* 
Excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  the  occasions  are  very  rare  indeed  where  recruits  have  been 
furnished  from  colonies  for  the  defence  of  the  parent  state.  On 
some  peculiar  cases  of  emergency,  the  old  colonies  of  North 
America,  it  is  true,  armed  a  considerable  force  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause,  but  this  must  be  considered  rather  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  which  would  point  out  that  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  should  be  furnished  by  the  more  powerful  body, 
Were  this  subject,  indeed,  investigated  and  understood  as  it  de- 
senes,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  should  hear  no  more  outcry  against 
our  colonies,  for  failing  to  provide  the  means  of  their  own  defence ; 
and  the  impossibility,  as  well  as  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting 
them  to  do  so  would  be  soon  apparent.  Those  who  hold  this 
language,  we  suspect,  are  very  little  acquainted  with  either  the 
state  of  the  colonial  finances,  or  the  amount  of  the  military  ex- 
penditure which  the  provincial  funds  would  be  called  upon  to 
defray  ;  and  wc  should  recommend  the  economists  of  the  present 
day  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  some  inquiry  into  the  subject 
before  they  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of  doctrines  whicii  are 
wholly  untenable. 

It  n)ay,  indeed,  be  a  question  whether,  supposing  it  be  possible 
to  get  rid  of  certain  of  our  colonics,  they  are  of  sufficient  value  of 
themselves  to  justify  the  large  expense  which  is  incurred  in  their 
defence  ;  but,  if  it  be  our  policy  to  retain  them  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  our  power  or  commercial  greatness,  (and  it  is  for  one 
or  other  of  these  objects  that  the  two  great  classes  into  which  our 
colonial  possessions  are  divided  must  be  considered  valuable,)  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  secured  against  any  external  attack 
which  their  connexion  with  this  country  may  at  any  time  bring 
down  upon  them.  For  what,  after  all,  are  many  of  our  colonial 
possessions  but  outposts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  power  of 
Great  Britain — bulwarks,  like  her  floating  castles,  to  keep  up  and 
defend  the  chain  of  her  influence  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 
' — and  is  it  reasonable  to  contend,  that,  because  these  possessions 
belong  to  a  warlike  state,  always  exposed,  from  her  preponderance 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  be  the  object  of  attack  at  the  hands  of 
her  neighbours — that  the  colonies  should,  therefore,  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  expense  of  surrounding  their  coasts  with  batte- 
ries, and  of  keeping  up  a  large  military  force  to  prevent  the  sudden 
descent  of  some  European  belligerent  with  whomEngland  may  be 
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at  war?     ^Ve  should  soy  that  the  colonins  are  bound,  in  the  first 
rplace,  to  provide  altogclher  for  their  own  internal  defence;  and, 
^•econdly,  to  afford  such  aid  to  the  military  expenses  of  the  mother- 
totintry  tis  their  means  can  supply  :  for  instance,  that  at  the  Cape, 
vhore  the  CaflVes  may  he  troublesome,  or  in  .laniatca,  where  the 
8la\e$  may  rebel,   the  colonists  should  enrol   themselves  in  niililia 
or  fencible  corps,  the  expense  of  which,  and  of  the  staff,  should 
be  defruyed  from   the   colonial  revenue.      It  is  right,  at  tl»c  same 
ilune,  to  add,  that  although,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  colo- 
nial finances,  it  is  unjust  to  expect  Uiat  ihe  regular  troops  em- 
ip|r»ycd  in  guarding  these  distant  possessions  should  be  paid  by  the 
Icolnnisis,  yet,  wv.  can  liave  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  resources 
of  the  colony  will  permit,  the  mother-country  has  a  rij»ht  to  expect 
tliat   ihcy  should  be  applicabh-  to  her  use;  in  short,  that  if,  after 
the  civil  and  mititiu  establishments  iiave  been  provided  for  from 
the  colonial  revenue,  the  means  should  be  forthcoming,  they  ought 
to  be  employed  in  paying  the  troupu  employed  in  tiie  defence  of 
llic  colony,  or  even  in  conltibuiing  to  keep  up  the  naval   force 
by  which  its  shores  may  be  guarded  ;  and  this,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
alrendy  been  the  practice  in  various  instances,  although  \\e  believe 
thai  vtry  little  cifdit  l*^  given  to  the  colonial  governments  for  such 
exertions,  not  only  by  those  who  take  such  a  superticial  view  of  the 
subject  as  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  but  even  by  persons  who  ought  to 
be  better  informed. 

As  Sir  Henry  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  grave  matter 
of  inrulpulion  in  the  Treasury  letter,  of  the  24lli  March,  18'27, 
against  the  colonial  department,  we  have  matfc  it  our  busiuc&s,  on 
■  priticipleof  fiiitness,  to  iur|uiro  into  the  real  state  of  the  ciise.  with 
a  \ievv  to  ascertain  what  explanation  could  be  given  by  the  other 
side,  which  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  heard  in  its  de- 
fence. The  charge  brought  against  the  colonial  government  is, 
*  thai  llie  collective  expenditure  of  &\e  of  our  colonies  has  ex- 
ceede<)j  on  an  account  of  ten  or  more  years,  the  colonial  revenues 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  it,  so  as  to  have  constituted  a  de- 
iiciency  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sierlu»g,'  Now  we  tind,  on 
inquiry  into  the  ciiuse  of  this  apparent  deficiency,  that  it  is  to  be 
cntnely  attiibuled  to  these  colonics  being  burthened  with  a  very 
larj;e  proportion  of  their  military  expenditure; — an  imposition 
vhirh,  wc  maintain,  they  are  not  called  upon  to  bear,  unless  they 
should  be  found  under  circnnisiunees  of  peculiar  prosperity  and 
atfluence.  VMien  our  riaderM  are  infurmud  that  oi'  the.te  tive 
colonies,  which  nre  enutneraled  as  being  in  disgrace  at  the 
Trea*iury,  Ccvlon  has,  for  some  years  past,  contributed  a  very 
large  sum  annually  to  her  military  defence  ;  tliat  Malta  lias  done 
ihc  name  in  proportion  to  her  means ;  and  that  Uie   Cape  and 
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Trinidad  voiild  have  had  to  prodaoe  a»  exctu,  instead  of  a 
deficiency,  of  revenue,  had  they  not  assisted  largely  in  bearing 
the  expenses  of  their  military  defence,  it  wiU  probably  be  ad* 
mitted  that  the  charge  against  these  colonies  has  not  been  fairly 
substantiated,  and  the  whole  is  a  blunder  of  the  financial  reformer, 
founded  upon  an  oversight  of  which  the  Treasury  were  guilty  ia 
the  exaruiuation  of  the  colonial  accounts  brought  before  them  by 
the  Audit  Board. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  parts  of  a  political  union  shall 
be  so  nicely  adjusted,  as  that  none  shall  contribute,  in  a  larger 
degree  than  the  rest,  to  tlte  public  security ;  but  as  the  strength  of 
any  fabric  can  only  be  considered  equal  to  that  of  its  weakest  part| 
so,  upon  a  principle  of  self-interest,  if  no  other  and  more  worthy 
motive  existed,  it  is  surely  politic  to  guard  against  tlie  dangers  to 
which  the  whole  community  might  be  exposed,  from  the  defence- 
less condition  of  one  of  its  smaller  dependencies  ? 

The  second  mode  in  which  Sir  Henry  Pamell  maintains  that  a 
colony  may  be  advantageous  to  the  parent  state,  is  by  '  supplying  it 
with  revenue/ — Some  of  the  ancient  states,  it  is  true,  imposed  tribute 
upon  their  colonies  ;  and  a  few  of  the  modem  powers  of  Europe, 
such  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  have  nodoubtdrawn  supplies  from  their 
Transatlantic  possessions — which  the  parent  state,  it  is  believed, 
exacts  from  Cuba  even  to  the  present  day ;  but,  without  going 
over  the  debateable  ground  concerning  the  value  of  the  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  it  is  sufiicient  for  out  purpose 
to  observe,  as  is  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  himself,  that  *  we 
have  declared,  by  the  act  of  the  18th  Geo.  III.,  that  we  will  not 
levy  any  taxes  or  duties  in  the  colonies  except  for  their  use ;'  and 
in  doing  so,  we  only  acted  in  conformity  with  common  justice,  and 
with  a  due  attention  to  those  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  stronger  and  the  weaker  power. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  establish  some  principle  by  which  the 
government  at  home  should  be  guided  in  calculating  upon  the 
degree  of  assistance  to  the  finances  of  the  empire  which  ought  to 
be  afforded  by  each  of  its  colonies ;  and  in  settling  in  what  way 
this  relief  to  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  parent  state  should  be 
contributed — whether  by  the  colony  taking  upon  itself  a  certain 
portion  of  the  military  charge,  by  an  annual  payment  to  the 
Ordnance  for  military  defences,  or  by  any  other  mode,  where  the 
peculiar  expenses  of  the  mother  country  might  suggest  a  particular 
species  of  relief — as  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where  the  colonial 
funds  might  be  charged  with  a  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  convict  establishment,  if  the  place  of  transportation  be  not 
altered  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  a  less  distant,  and  less  expensive 
4|uarter.  It  will  not  be  possible^  however,  for  obvious  rettaomt  ^ 
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lay  down  any  general  rale  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
iColonies  may  be  required  to  contribute  ti>  the  resources  of  the 
^empire.  Trinidad,  as  an  island  with  a  sufficient  revenue,  might 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  annual  cost  of  the  works  which 
may  be  necessary  for  its  defence,  or  for  the  accommodution  of 
the  troops;  whilst  from  the  little  island  of  Nevis  any  aid  of 
a  hke  kind  could  not  reasoiiabls  bu  expected.  The  «^x|M.'rinient, 
however,  of  calling  upon  the  sisj-cntUlies  in  the  West  Indies  to 
take  upon  ihemselves  some  share  of  the  military  cxpeiisos,  when 
Ined  in  18] fi  by  the  government  ut  lionie,  is  aaid  not  to  liuic 
;n  attended  with  any  succe»!i :  all  declined  to  come  forward^ 
alleging,  that  *  their  meanij  were  cripi>led  by  the  commercial 
arrangements  of  the  raother-conntr\.'  \\'e  suppose,  if  the  propo- 
ui lion  were  rcpealtd,  the  j^amc  ex<'n<'es  woidd  he  m:ide,  even  ailer 
all  that  lias  been  done  for  the  eslahlishnienl  of  free  trade;  for  wc 
are  inclined  ta  think,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  which  is  so  cla- 
morously sought  for  by  ihcvessentlenieti,  is — like  the  equality  of  the 
democrat  who  would  level  down  to  himself — an  exclusive  market 
(without  payment  of  duties)  for  their  own  goods  in  the  haibours 
of  the  mother-count  r>-,  but  a  close  monojwiy  against  the  rest  of 
the  world,  'lite  fact  is^  that,  excepting  in  Jamaica,  where  the 
dread  of  the  black  population  produces  a  powerful   et)ect  on  th« 

furse-«lrings  of  the  planter,  very  little  is  done  in  the  West 
ndies  to  relieve  the  mother-country  fr«m  the  military  expense  ; 
and,  at  thLs  moment,  Jamaica  even  has  withheld  her  usual  annual 
contribution,  of  upwards  of  (kVXX)/.  fur  the  maintenance  of  the 
kings  troops,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Treasury  at 
home.  We  aie  by  no  menus  sure,  however,  that  the  government 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  colonies 
in  this  particular  ;  or  that  the  forbeaiance  of  Great  Britain, 
aince  the  Declaratory  Act,  in  not  pressing  upon  her  depend- 
encies for  that  degree  of  nsaistance^  which  bhe  might  reason- 
ably look  for  in  the  midst  of  her  present  financial  difficul- 
ties, has  been  propeily  understood  and  nppieciated,  France, 
in  the  udministintion  of  her  colonics,  pursnes  a  fur  less  diMn- 
lerested  course, — for  she  occasionally  looks  to  them,  not  only  tor 
tlic  civil,  but  foi  their  ordinary  military  rxpcn«cs  ;  and  wc  are  nuich 
disposed  to  think,  that  wliencvcr  a  boon  is  to  be  granted  to 
bnc  of  our  foreign  posscjtsiotUa  or  a  cunccssiou  to  be  made  to  any 
claim,  which  tlicy  may  consider  a  right,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied 
MJth  u  prcmiise,  on  the  part  of  tlie  province,  to  undertake,  lor  tlic 
Juture,  ttome  additional  poitiouof  the  burthen  borne  by  the  mother- 
country.  Should  the  Assembly  of  Canada,  for  instance,  gain 
Ihcir  poiot,  in  regard  to  the  future  appropriation  of  certaju  dutiei^ 

levied 
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levied  under  on  net  of  the  late  king,  the  pmvincc  ou^it,  in 
turn,  to  lake  upon  itself  ti*  dtscliarge  a  large  share  of  llir  oulitarj 
defence.  It  is  quite  able  to  do  so,  having,  as  we  are  infomicd,  « 
large  sum  unnpproprialftl  in  the  rolouial  treasury. 

It  would  be  very  possible,  if  tlie  a.<iieinbties  were  u»rcrd  oa 
the  point,  to  establish  a  cheaper  syjttcm  of  govcrunicut  siiiictvIIt 
t)irou<;hout the  West  India  islands,  and  that  sueh  mn(u«l  asti^taiice 
should  be  rendered  as  would  preelude  the  necessity  of  uunv  ex- 
pensive appointments  which  are  at  present  kept  up, — '^  .or, 
]ikeone  chief  justire,  might  go  the  circuit  of  several  .  iiut 
if  each  island  chooses  to  have  its  own  peculiar  ofiiccre,  is  it  foc 
tlie  home  government  to  object  to  dii^  arrangement  I 

The  third  way  in  which  it  is  admitted  by  Sir  H.  Pamell  that 
colonies  '  may  be  ad\anUigeous  to  the  parent  state,  in  in  a/Toni- 
ing  commercial  advantages/  The  doctrines  which  ha^e  of  late 
years  been  advanced  on  (his  subject,  appear  to  us  so  whoU)  ytrtf 
po^lerou»»  that  we  iio  not  consider  it  necessary  to  attempi  any 
formal  refutation  of  them,  especially  since  wc  should  hardlv  co*i- 
ceive  that  Sir  II.  Pamell  can  survey  ihe  forest  of  shipping  vihich 
may  be  seen  huddled  lo>)[ether  in  the  river  Thames,  or  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  »anie  kind  which  Liverpool  displays,  witlioul  havtni; 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  anti-colonial  doctriites. 
As  a  spf  cimen,  however,  of  the  self  -  snliiifaction  uhlcJi  (far 
late  (Jliaimian  of  the  I'liianee  Cuniinittee  feeU  si  ihe  auvcviX  of 
his  own  reasonings,  and  the  extent  of  his  ndmiiation  of  vVve  imcw 
light  which  has  estinguished  the  faitliing  rushlight  l>%  ^hicli  otn 
ancestors  groped  about  iu  the  dark,  we  may  quote  tbc  following 
passages : — 

*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  on  the  wluile*  the  public  d«Tm«  M 
comnKTcial  advantage  from  the  eolonies,  whic*h  Et  ini^t  DM  htcf9 
without  them.' — p.  "iii, 

*  Tjiis  general  reasoning,  which  the  principles  of  trade  rafga«t,ia 
refututiun  of  the  imaginary  advantages  of  coU»nies,  is  eomplHclt  Uma 
out  hy  the  experience  of  fuels.  The  history  of  the  colonies  fwf  mutf 
years  is  that  of  a  serieK  of  loss,  and  of  the  desCrucCioo  of  raptai; 
and  if  to  the  many  millions  of  private  capital,  wliieh  hare  l(«rn  tlma 
M'astod,  were  added  some  hundred  nnllions  that  have  been  nuMpd  bv 
British  taxes,  and  spent  on  account  of  the  colonies,  the  Cotal  Jo*s  Co 
the  British  public  of  wealth,  which  the  colonies  2>aT«  ufxwanmd^ 
would  appear  to  be  quite  enormous/ — p  853. 

*  The  discovery  of  the  real  sources  of  wealth  has  showa  llie  foOy 
of  wn,«Ling  lives  and  treasure  on  colonial  possessions/ — p.  «!♦ 

As  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  come  t-  ni^ 

sideration  of  our  North  American  provinces,  we    -  i.-fljf 

obsenc,  that  it  might  be  imagined,  from  the  terms  in  which  coloosei 
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are  here  described^  llml  ihey  were  some  monstrons  abortions — 
some  iilogiliiniile  produce — vvhicli  die  parent  slate  was  ashamed 
o4*,  and  compelled  io  disavow  ;  iiislcud  of  beinj;  intriiisicall)-  part 
and  parcel  of  our  own  |H)pidalioii,  and  tliciefore  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration,  and  the  same  care»  (whatever  that  nia^  be.) 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  and  that  w  hen  the  reformer  talks 
of  the  '  destruction*  of  capital;  we  apprehend  he  should  have  used 
the  word  *  employment.* 

In  these  days  of  con>pendious  inslruclion,  few  people  wdl  lake 
the  trouble  of  probing,  by  the  laborious  process  of  investigation, 
the  truth  of  statements  when  hazarded  with  a  confident  tone  by 
jhoM;  who  may  have  credit  for  understanding  the  subject  under 
comideration.  We  have,  therefore,  been  induced  to  examine^ 
«'ith  the  most  scrupuluUfi  accuracy,  the  varions  official  papers  on, 
colonial  subjects  winch  wtic  submillcd  to  the  Finance  (Jommittec, 
and  which,  at  vaiious  times,  have  been  laid  before  parliament } 
au<l  wo  cannot  deny  ouraulves  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the  inost 
niiitciial  results  which  may  be  deduced  from  them.  We  ha^-^J 
no  doubt  that  thcbe  wdl  be  interesting,  if  it  were  only  for  thei 
no\etty^  to  those  whose  notions  about  the  vaUie  of  our  coloui 
have  been  derived  from  such  uulhorittcs  as  Sir  II    PamelK 

1.  The  aggregate  annual  viilue  of  the   trade  be-         X. 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  may  be 
calculated,  on  an  averageof  three  years  (in  wiiich 
that  trade  was  subject  to  great  IJuctuutious),  as 
exceeding        .......  20,ODO,000 

(The  imiK)rt8  into  our  Colonies  being  ncaily 
0,000,000/.  and  the  exports  from  them  ratiicr 
c>xceeding  lliat  nrtiount.) 

2,  Piubable  amount  of  sums  raided  annually  in  the 

Colonit^s  to  meet  ehargfs  of  their  establishments     1jS55,394     5  31 

S.  Kxptndefl  by  the  (.'ulouies  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  civil  establishments,  inde|>eadent  of  mi- 
litary defence  .,«... 

-4.  Aggregate  amount  of  parliamentary  grants,  and 
advances  otlierwisc  made  by  Great  Britain  in 
support  of  colonial  establishments 

5.  Aggregate  amount  of  charges  defrayed  by  Great 
Britain  for  military  defence  of  Colonies,  without 
reference  to  the  charge  of  naval  protection,  as 
the  expense  of  Veoping  up  onr  navy  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  the  price  paid  for  tho  security 
of  our  commerce  as  well  as  of  our    colonial 

potMSsions 9,173,000     0  0 

[jtf.  Aggregate  amount  of  charges  defrayed  by  the 

colouiea  in  aid  of  their  military  defence  •       312,654  II  S^ 

7.  Annual 


X.   if. 


0  o 


1,727,535    17  3 
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7.  Annual  current  expense  incurred  by  Great  Bri-  M 

taiu  for  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  iociuding 

charge  of  liberated  Africans  ^         .        1 40,000    OO 

(This  c'hari^e  is  e&tiinated  by   Sir  U.  Parnell  at 

400,000/.   per    annum,   which   is    grossly  exag- 
gerated, even  if  the  expense  of  the  settlements 

of  Sierra  Leone  and  Fernando  Po  be  taken  lAto 

the  calculation.) 
8.  Annual  charge  for  the  penal  settlements  in  the 

Australian  jirorinces    for    the    mnintpimnce  of 

convicts,  and  their   conveyance  to  tlie  place  of 

transportation  ...... 

From  which  i  f  would  appear,  fii-st,  that  the  colonial  track  of  Greal 
Britain  is  of  such  importance  that  the  sum  of  7,930,99*}/.  iGs.  Gii,j 
the  gross  amount  of  duties  of  excise  and  cusloins  ]  the 

British  Exchequer  on  produce  imported  from  the  Bu  ,.vc« 

into  this  country  {taking  an  average  of  tlirec  years\  -arnooaljcd  to 
De:)rly  eight  millions  pounds  sterling,  thus  cxce^^ding,  by  upwanla 
of  five  millions  and  a  half,  the  whole  charge  whicb  Great  Britam 
incurs  for  all  her  colonial  possessions:  Secondly,  Tliat,  setting 
asitle  the  charges  incurred  by  the  attempt  un  tlie  part  of  lhi& 
country  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as  the  i-^ 
sioned  by  the  present  system  of  transpurtins  our  con 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  colonies  is  cnlirtly  conducd  to 
cntailtd  upon  (jrcat  Britain  by  their  military  defence,  to  which 
they  do,  in  part,  contribute  (although  we  contend  tbal  it  'k»  ooly 
under  crrtam  circuinstanccs  tliat  ibey  should  be  cxpeded  so  toi 
do)  ;  and  Thirdly,  That  not  only  the  colonics  actually  doiie^jtlie 
charges  of  their  civil  establishments,  witii  the  uccepCUM  oif  ibc 
grants,  amounting  to  I7S,G57/.  J».  (k/.,wliich  are  niailr  a!mma1l3r*^ 
Irom  the  British  treasury  for  thi%  purpose,  but,  uhen  '  I. ac- 

tively, the  siuns  raised  iu  the  colonies*  (if  the  coutribu:.  ..  ,  ...j  L»t 
them  for  their  military  defence  are  not  taken  into  tlie  account) 
would  not  only  cover  all  the  -expense  of  maintaining  th«f  caU- 
bli^hment£^  but  leave  a  sttrplns  of  107,758/.  8*.  lef- 

Sir  H.  ]*arncll  goes  on  to  say, 
*  A   rolonial    hutlgct  should   be   utat^^d   to   the  lluuse  of 
every  session  hy  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  ami   ail 
cx|enses  should  be  voted  on  a  distinct  estimate.     The  official 
blijj»ments  iu  the  colonics  should  be  revised,  and  reduced  to  whftt  t* 
merely  necc&sary ;  excessive  sulnrics  should  he  dtminislied,  aa^Booe 
but  efficient  olficers  should  be  appointed/ — pp  837,  SS&. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  tliut,  by  [^laying  before  lb« 
l-It>U5e  of  Commons,  ouDiiully,  a  dctoiled  attttcmciit  of  Uie 
iioanciai  couiiitiuu  of  our  colonies,  the  colonial  ninisler  woitki 
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be  able  io  remove  from  the  goremmeiik  at  honte  much  of  the 
oblfif|iiy  which  has  been  thrown  itpon  the  adniini^tiflttoii  of  our 
fortigii  (iepeiulencies ;  in  a  great  niea«ure,  we  are  inilinoil  to 
appti-hi'iid,  from  gross  ignorance  of  llie  real  stale  of  aftairs  • 
and  fiom  the  notion  that  the  !»ame  practices  arc  carried  on,  in 
the  bestowing  of  colonial  patronage  and  pensions,  which  pre- 
vaih'ti  at  a  period  when  a  more  profuse  system,  in  carrving  fHt 
public  nfl'airs,  was  universally  admitted,  and  perviided  all  depart* 
ii:enis.  The  days,  however,  of  niy^tihcation  about  laying  such 
sccountii  before  parliament  are  now  gone  by;  and  such  a  mulerial 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  feeling  in  this  respect,  that 
no  advantage  whatever  could  be  derived  to  the  government  from 
any  attempt  at  concealment  widi  respect  to  such  aflfairs.  We 
should  say,  indeed,  that  Uiis  is  carried  now  to  a  most  prejudicial 
extent,  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  papers  to  the  House  of 
Conminns :  formerly,  it  was  thought  incumbent  upon  those  who 
re(]uired  them  to  show  good  cau»e  for  tlieir  protluction,  before 
the  government  consemed  to  produce  them  ;  the  reverse  is  now 
the  practice.  Papers  are  seldom,  if  ever,  refused  ;  and  thousands 
of  pounds  are  voted  away  by  our  soi-disant  tinanciers,  in  the 
piinting  of  papers,  by  which  no  useful  purpose  whatever  can  be 
gained. 

iu  agreeiugy  as  we  have  thus  stated,  with  our  author's  recommen- 
dation, as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  colo- 
ies  before  parliament  for  the  future,  we  think  it  right  to  observe, 
Hiat  the  notion  is  one  which  has  been  long  entertained  by  many  of 
those  persons  who  have  given  their  attention  to  these  concerns ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  more  easy»  for  those  who  are  not  called  upon, 
icr  tx)  fill  lip  the  dclud,  or  to  execute  the  embryo  projects  thus 

ly  sketched  out, than  to  lay  down  very  ^lapienl  ami  judicious  pio- 
hiotu  for  the  guidance  <»f  others.  'Accounts  should  be  laid 
uarlerly,  at  /«j:i/,  before  the  treasury ,'  says  Sir  Henry  Farnell — and 
us  annihilates  both  time  and  space,  which  render  so  frequent  are* 
port  ascuuld  be  wislied  of  the  finances  of  distant  colonies,  absolutely 
cut  of  the  question.  *  None  but  efficient  oflicers  should  be  ap- 
pointed*— an  observation,  which  no  one,  we  sup|M>se,  will  be  bold 
enough  to  dispute:  but  art-  there efhcient  people,  we  should  like  to 
Inou,  alwa\s  to  be  met  with  ? — and,  dix's  not  a  difficulty  exist  m 
finding  fit  per^onn  to  undertake  arduous  and  ilUpaid  offices,  in  un- 
wholesome rlimales,  when,  after  »  service  of  many  years,  and  with  a 

en  down  constitution,  the  public  scnanl  has  only  the  prospect 

oming   home  williout  being  entitled  to  any  retiring  pension 
\er  to  manitam  him  in  his  old  age  ? 
Wc  know  something  of  tlie  internal  condition  of  the  colonics^ 

of  the  salaries  and  general  situation  of  those  who  are  employed 

there; 
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there ;  and  \i'C  ninintain,  witliuut  fear  of  contradiction  from  titoi^ 
vihoviill  take  the  Irouble  to  inve^tigutc  the  maUer,  tlial,  «itli  \tMJ 
few  exceptions,  (certain  canes,  in  the  Matirilitia  nnd  Ce^loo,  for 
instance,  wiiich  are  even  nl  this  momeut,  us  wo  Iram.  f-  t  -  rr^ 
uf  reduction  ;)  there  is  no  bod)  of  men  vhosc  salaries  .  lo 

be  considered  '  excesbive/  Uiau  the  colonial  teriaiita  ol  tlu:  iiiaUsii 
empire. 

>V  hen  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  too,  lays  down  the  law  in  rvgttrd  to 
the  annual  estimates,  which  he  wonid  have  produced  to  |mrliafiieiit» 
we  presume  he  docs  not  intend  to  include,  in  this  general  rdum, 
the  colonies  having  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own,  Thry  wiH 
of  course  decline  to  submit  theniselves  lo  any  such  cxamiui«t)oa» 
even  dtough  Sir  Henry  Farnell  himself  should  be  at  tlie  bend  of 
the  infpiiry, 

AVu  shall  now  discuss  as  bricHy  as  the  subjrct  will  aifmil,  llie 
projects  of  colonial  reduction  distinctly  proposed  by  thi*  writer, 
riiey  iire  somevihat  extensive,  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  Ceylon,  tbe 
Cape,  Mauritius,  and  our  North  American  provinces  •'  "  :l>e 
got  rid  of  at  *  one  fell  swoop;'   but,  tiirn,  tliere  is  iM>t!  .^y 

as  lo  propound  lhes<r  doctnncs ;  the  sound  is  griind — aiiii  what 
signilii's  it  to  leave  your  merchants,  your  colonists,  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  lest,  after  all  their  arrangements  and  e.\LH^L-tatiocu,  \\\ty 
should  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  at  a  time^  pemap»,  vthtn  tlmf 
may  be  host  prep:ired  for  such  a  change  ? 

'i'he  case  of  the    Ionian  i^tlaiids   is  \\h<dly  »\>  "  <>m  mnj 

vhich  we  have  noticed,  and    does  not  admit  of   i  .ited  in 

the  miserable  mode  oi  dealing;  with  great  question),  v^li^h  i*  *o 
prevalent  in  the  pri'sent  day.  If  certain  economists  have  their  uvr, 
ulUioujih  hisloiv  may  record  our  glories  in  war — she  will  dr»cribc 
ns  as  having  sunk  into  a  nation  of  pettifogging  shopket-per^  during 
the  peiiod  of  peace  which  followed  these  exertion*.  The  stale* 
of  the  Seplinsnlar  Republic,  it  seems  to  be  for;;ottcn,  arr  not 
colonies  of  this  country,  whose  interests  we  may  drrlin*'  to  laks 
pail  in  whenever  the  occasion  may  suit  us.  Hiey  arc 
fltat*^,  which  vvrre  Koh  mnly  placed  under  the  prottctioii 
of  Great  Britain,  his  Ittimand  succeHHors^  by  the  (loweraor  Earope, 
on  a  general  arrangement  in  which  tlie  relations  ami  intereab  of 
:ill  were  maturely  considered;  and  we  cannot  divrst  Ottrsclvc*  oT 
this  charge,  and  relieve  ourselves  of  the  tusk,  which  has  W«n  ■»- 
signed  to  ns,  without  violating  our  engagenienbi  toward*  all  tkiao 
who  were  parties  to  the  Irialies  in  question.  Leait  of  all  can  ¥rc 
admit,  thai,  consistmtl)  with  a  due  regard  to  our  liooour  tkixl 
credit,  we  are  nt  liberty  to  adopt  a  measure  of  tlus  sort  as  part 
of  a  geueral  st-hemr  of  financial  reduction.  Let  those  %ibo  have 
brouchvd  opiuious  on  tins  subject, — in  many  inslaaccSjWe  doubt 
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not,  without  much  consideration, — lake  tlie  trouble  of  examining 
ihc  treaties  by  which  these  states  were  given  over  to  our  protection, 
and  it  will  be  aHnutted,  that  at  least  the  subject  must  be  debated 
ou  higher  and  more  statesman-like  grounds  than  any  whicli  we 
liave  heard  advanced  in  its  discussion. 

\Vc  are  told  iliat  these  islands  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the  new 
stale  of  Ctreece,  and    that,   by  their  geographical   situation,  they 
are  naturally  allotted  to    become  a  part  of   her  kingdom.    '  Le  I 
voisinageel  la  puissance  ne  sont  pas  des  principes  d'aniitie  entre  . 
les  ^tats,' — and   it  is   rather  singular  to   hear   this    incorporation 
recommended  in  a  quarter  where  the  loudest  outcry  was   heard 
against  the  dismemberment  of  Saxony,  and   the   uniting  of  Bel-  < 
gium  and  Holland  under  one  government. 

The  public  are,  as  yet,  so  imperfectly  informed  respecting  the 
limits  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  kingdom  or  principality  of 
Greece,  that  we  are  unable  to  argue  with  certainty  as  to  their  actual 
extent.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  nearly  decided  that  they  will  not 
be  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the  Achelous,  or  Aspropotamosy 
on  the  western  side,  and  it  may  be  sufticient  for  our  purpose 
to  assume  that  such  will  be  the  case,  Into  whose  hands,  there- 
fore, are  the  ancient  Epirus  and  Acarnania  to  fall,  and  who 
may  be  tlie  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  islands  which  are  at 
present  secure  from  any  attack  or  molestation  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  being  under  our  piutection?  Even  taking  a  more 
favouiable  view  of  the  prospects  of  Greece  than  we  feel  it  possible 
lo  do,  we  are  much  inclined  lo  doubt  whether  we  should  he  doing 
u  kind  act  to  the  Ionian  States  by  consenting  to  their  annexation 
to  a  power  whose  infancy  must  be  subject  lo  many  struggles ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  present  condition  of  atiairs  in  that  country  may 
authorize  speculation,  wc  should  contend  ihat  one  of  the  best  hopes 
of  the  improvement  and  permanen  civilizalion  of  Greece  would  be 
destroyed  by  prematurely  throwing  into  the  general  mass  of  disor- 
ganization, states  so  far  advanced,  and  so  flourishing  ns  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  ; — slates  which  may,  indeed,  at  some  future  day,  form 
a  part  of  tlie  rising  power,  but  which,  in  the  mean  time,  ought  to 
be  kept  distinct  and  separate,  if  it  were  only  that  ihey  might 
serve  as  a  guide  and  example  for  the  establishment  of  order  and 
good  government  in  the  coutiuent  adjoming.  As  we  have  alluded 
to  the  treaties  uliich  bind  us  to  these  Islamls,  we  may  now  remind 
those  who  mav  be  called  upon  lo  discuss  this  very  important  question, 
that  the  lonians  have  a  charter  which  cannot  be  abrogated  without 
their  consent,  and  that  all  the  machinery  of  government  is  there 
in  operation  which  may  fit  them,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  lo  be 
a  substantive  and  independent  power.  And  who  shall  say  what 
may  be  their  ftiture  destiny,  and  whether  they  may  not,  at  some 
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distant  day,  b€coine  parti  of  a  iieparale  and  mnrUime  ronfaferaryy 
combining  in  one  leai^MC  ihe  great  ifilniifU  of  ihc   Archipel*|'o 
they  gradually  fall  oH'  fron»  the  Turkish  yoke  ?    thus  formtng 
counterpart  to  the  newly   created  doiuiuiou  on   the  c^^iiocnt 
Greece — iind   beconnng   important    alhes  In  lhi«   ccmnfy  W 
future  trauHaclions  with  the  power*  of  ihc  Levant.* 

We  are  very  much  mistakvD  if  iho«e  who  protest  agMMl  lb»i 
pense  attending  the  proiecti(»n  atYorde*i  to  these  ntan^  wn  ■! 
aware  of  tlie  actual  truth  of  the  euae;  and  it  may  even  not  bt 
out  its  use  to  inform  our  readers  that  all  the  expooae  of  ifac  c 
est.tblishmentfi  of  those  islniids  ia  borne  by  the  stale*,  and  that 
srennly  answerable  for  thccostof  tbemi1ii»ry  farc«  effiplo^vfi  Ibi 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  does  rintexceeti  three  thouMM  nen.   ]i 
true,  as  we  know  from  ihe  debated  which  have  taken  pfftce  on 
•ubj«ct,that,  fry  treaty,  these  states  are  boimd  to  niattitaiti  that 
ber  of  tronfis  when  furnished  by  this  country,  but  thiA  eapeixkli 
was  soon  found  to  be  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  ihear  dai 
ra&ourcea,  and  the   British  government  has  for  Mm>e 
content  to  compromise  the  matter  by  calling  upon  tbn  lalnttda 
defray  the  expense  of  the  public  works  which  nrr 
aary  for  their  defence,  to  the  umount  of  )  ,  f  9OfiO0i» 

annum;  and  to  pay  the  charge  of  the  n;  uidf 

in  the  KlaiHU.     \V  hen  so  many  good  reasons  m*  giwn  fm  p9mm 
before  we  come  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Sir  II.  Pamell  bM 
rtvod,  that  these  states  fihould  be  abandunrd  by  u*,  we 
tliink  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  i]urstion  of  thrir  i: 
to  Great  Hrituin  on   the  highest  considcralionst  uf  |rDeri 
Although  it  K  true  we  possess  the  splendid  garrnons  ol  Gibftll 
and  Miilta,  which  gire  us  a  powerful  command  in  the  Mi 
ranean  sea,  yet  in  the  present  unsettled  slate  of  tba 
•onsequenton  Ihe  disasters  of  the  Turkish  empire,  wlnln< 
only  is  clear,  viz.,  that  a  vast  accession  of  streuffth  baa  b 
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•  W»  8ul'  ^t  from  k  Krrorh  ncw-ipBiwr.  ■  i  rra  vrinn 
AbM  dePrii><.  M><e>en«inly  hn  iniiial^,  ntiich  m.  »r»#  i*  •!*• 
iW  Aplnion  ul  xomil  ut  a*e  political  writers  tn  France  ■•  lo  iW  poMiUa  ■<>«■  i| 
commerce  Arid  grrslnc!^«  of  lhi<i  counlrv^  of  th«  r»uirrwti»«  nfih«  QrK'H  wtait, 
Ike  nrojecU  which  frinci'  '  r  .;o»t  Rf^^t  avd  vlfei 
«f  tke  ooB«t  of  Afrjcft  ;  [>  i  ii  fiaanhn  M  ai 
lbmih«]r  ra»htv  v..!-  i.r  -  „  ^^  ifai  tt»«. 

dtM  CM   CCtlUr.  r  1!   V    a    V0'..r..'      ' 
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AnnkiM  y  J*cn»ilra.      (    .  r  4tf 

d«  «e»  *iru»  la  comliisioii  -ir  I  •  ..iti.-o  rti  «*•! 

pendiiiti      Kile  rtf  ^irnitr*  tnr  i.  Jtrcowi^iMttCrHA 
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to  lli€  power  of  Russia  in  that  part  of  ihr  world,  it  cannot  Surely  , 
be  maintained,  that  we  should  abandon  anything  in  that  quortei'  I 
ivhieh  can  throw  a  \vei<;hl  into  our  scale,  unless  compelled  so  to  1 
do  bv  (iome  overwhelming  necessity.  Nor  could  we,  without  I 
forfeiting  our  national  charnrler  for  good  faitJi,  withdraw  our  I 
superintending  care  from  the  Ionian  people,  until  it  be  proved,  I 
in  a  manner  to  admit  of  no  dispute  or  hesitation,  that,  for  the  I 
general  interest  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  they  ought  to  be  placed  1 
in  a  dilTerent  |>o4ition.  I 

Our  possessions  at  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Cevlon,  are  %^  I 
intimately  connected  with  our  Indian  empire,  that  we  can  scarcely  I 
consider  it  possible,  whilst  the  question  of  renewing  the  Com-  I 
pany's  Charter  is  under  consideration,  that  the  importance  of  ihesd  I 
colonies  should  not  be  adverted  to.  \Vhatevcr  may  be  the  future  I 
fate  of  India,  these  are  points  by  which,  as  by  a  chain  of  posts,  I 
our  power  in  the  eastern  seas  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and  we  dannot  I 
conceive  that  any  more  fatal  blow  could  be  levelled  against  our  I 
commercial  greatness  than  would  be  effected  by  the  rtlhiquish-  I 
ment  of  these  valuable  dependencies.  I 

With  Sierra  Leone  a  long  war  has  been  waged  by  the  public  I 
in  general ;  and  the  cry  for  giving  it  up  has  been,  with  far  mor^  I 
reason  than  in  the  other  cases  to  which  we  have  adverted,  both  J 
'  loud  and  deep'  for  a  considerable  lime  past.  Even  those  mdli 
interested  and  most  realous  in  the  success  of  the  original  uudfer-^ 
taking  must  find  their  zeul  wax  cold,  and  be  compelled  to  confess  I 
that  their  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  the  results  which  J 
were  expected,  at  the  time  when  it  was  selected  as  the  (ittcsl  spot  l 
whereon  to  try  the  experiment  of  free  labuur,  and  to  assist  the  efforti  I 
of  this  country  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  A  larg6i 
body  of  Africans,  liberated  from  slave  ships,  have  certainly  beettJ 
loetted  in  the  villages  nl  short  distances  from  Freetown,  anal 
ftcettatomed  to  some  of  the  usages  of  a  higher  condition  of  society  jl 
btlt  we  understand,  that  they  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  approachi 
to  such  a  Slate  of  order  and  industry,  as  may  give  a  promise  oti 
their  becoming  either  united  among  themselves  under  one  form  otJ 
foienmicnt,  ot  useful  in  leading  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  ofl 
Africa  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  nations.  1 

Still  their  future  condition  must  naturally  be  a  matter  of  extretnn 
concern  to  those  who  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  colony— ^1 
and  we  conclude  lliat  the  mode  of  disposing  of  these  people,! 
•mounting  now  to  upwards  of  12,000,  must  form  a  considcrabltfl 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  retiring  from  Sierra  LeoUe,  should  such  4] 
iDeaaure  be  at  present  in  the  contemplation  of  government.  The  1 
favourable  reportjf  whicli  were  propagated,  of  the  island  of  Fer-  1 
Dindo  Po,  wliere  the  slaves  might  be  brought,  without  that  wast« 
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of  life,  lo  which  the  long  vovage  to  Sierra  Loone,  before  aditidi- 
caliou,  unavoidably  exposes  lliem,  seemed  lo  pntscni  a  mow  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  future  dUpoul  ©f 
these  unfortunate  beings  \  but  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed, 
wheliier  from  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  or  more  recent  and 
unfavourable  reports  concerning  the  island,  we  know  not, 
seems  to  be  no  progress  made  towards  the  removal  to  il  n 
Ci)urt of  Mixed  Cummission,  wliichhas  for  some  time  been 
of;  nor  has  any  step  been  taken,  as  far  us  we  knon. 
announces  au  intention  on  the  part  of  the  gov-erumeut  of 
doning  Sierra  Leone  at  au  early  period. 

According  to  the  last  advices  from  that  quarter,  it  would  ap»l 
pear  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  having  come  houic  from  ill 
health,  there  has  been  a  general  scramble  for  all  the  offices  m  Ifae 
colony  ;  and  it  really  appears  high  time  (especially  aa  ifaa  devoted] 
spot  has  last  year  been  visited  by  Uie  yellow  fever  iu  tU  in 
frightful  form,  in  addition  to  the  usual  average  of  disette) 
retire  gradually  from  the  place,  and  to  give  it  up  to  tiio«r  aitralMatfr] 
who  may  choose  to  stay  there  for  commercial  purpovea*  and  i 
adopt  the  same  couree  as  i.as  been  considered  advisable  intbe 
of  ilie  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

As  to  the  expense  of  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leooe,  aJl 
any  outlay  may  be  deemed  excessive  which  is  bestowed  oo  tto 
lilential  a  spot,  yet,  in  point  of  economy,  lew  probably  will 
saved  tlian  is  imagined,  by  retiiing  from  tlie  place^     In  fact 
whole  sum  expended   upon   it  at  present  is  ridiculouslr   smalli 
compared  widi  the  slatenients  which  have  been  put  furtn  on  cl 
subject.     Besides   the  military  defence  of  the   settlement,  wl 
will  shortly,  as  we  hear,  be  entrusted  lo  one  black  company  of 
African  corps   alone,   at   au  expense  under  10,000^  prr  auDu0i|!] 
including  every  possible  military  charge,  the  cost  of  the  cinl  esl 
bliahment  is  defrayed  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  amouotiiig  toaboi 
7000/.   per  annum,  and   by  a  sum  of  a  similar  amottOl  n 
duties  in  the  colony  iuelf.     The  expense  of  the  lil^enled 
department  does  not  exceed  15,0()Ci/.  per  untmni. 

\Vhat  may  be  the  sum  expended   in  enforcing  the  arts  for 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  is  entirely  another  matter,  and 
which  calls  loudly  for  inquiry.     Were  it  not  for  lliia  odiooc 
thankless  service,  owe  small  vessel  of  war  would  be  quite  aufficiei 
to  run  down  occasionally  the  Afiican  coa^t,  and  grvaf  woutd 
tlte  saving  of  men  and  money  could  the  present  system  viitb 
priety  be  abandoned. 

*  The  governments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  according 
tlir  parlmmentary  papers,  make  no  efforts  whatever  to  enforcr 
lau-s  for  putting  down  the  traffic;  anJ  the  persoas  in 
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Cuba  and  Brazil  not  only  neglect  to  execute  the  laws,  but,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  engaged  in  it  themselves.  So  that  our  treaties  and 
laws,  where  such  parties  are  concenietl,  are  so  much  waste  pajier ; 
and  spending-  money  to  try  to  give  effect  to  them  is  a  perfect  follv. 
The  African  Institution  say,  in  their  twentieth  report,  ''  The  slave- 
trade  has  increased  during  the  last  year ;  and,  notv^ithstanding  the 
number  of  prizes  taken,  it  continues  to  rage  with  unabated  fury." 

AVe  cannot,  indeed,  help  thinking  tlmt  r  fonnal  revision  of  the 
treiuies  which  have  been  concluded  by  tiie  powers  of  Europe  on 
this  subject  is  imperatively  required,  and  that  (he  extent  to  which 
the  Irafhc  in  slaves  is  at  this  instant  carried  on  by  the  French 
nation  above  nil  others,  whilst  oureHbrts  and  expenditure  are  fruit- 
lessly employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  tliese 
nefarious  practices,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
an<l  n  standing  monument  of  our  credulity  in  expecting  plain 
and  stiaightforward  dealing  and  adherence  to  engagements  from 
other  powers,  when  their  interest  would  lead  them  to  a  different 
course  of  action.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  help  considering,  that 
until  some  fresh  arrangements  be  made  in  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  acts  for  the  abolition  uf  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  dis- 
poaa]  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Court,  and  of  tlie  Africans  who 
arc  liberated  by  its  decisions,  all  declamations  against  Sierra 
Leone  are  misplaced  and  absurd.  There  can  be  no  question  that, 
as  a  colony,  it  is  not  worth  retaining;  but  where,  within  the  ne- 
cessary limits,  is  a  healthy  spot  to  be  found,  where  the  objects 
which  the  treaties  have  in  view  can  be  fairly  accomplished  i  The 
hope  that  this  desirable  spot  would  be  found  in  Fernando  Po  has 
apparently  turned  out  entirely  delusive. 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  H.  Parnell,  that 
*  With  respect  to  Canada,  (including  our  other  possessions  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,)  no  case  con  be  made  out  to  show  that 
we  should  not  have  every  commercial  advantage  we  are  supposed  now 
to  have,  if  it  were  made  an  independent  state.  Neither  our  manu- 
factures, foreign  commerce,  nor  shipping,  would  be  injured  by  such  a 
measure.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  the  nation  lost  by  Canada  ? 
Fifty  or  sixty  millions  have  already  been  expended  ;  the  annual  charge 
on  the  British  treasury  is  full  000,000/.  a  year;  and  we  learn  from 
tlie  second  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  that  a  plan  of  forti- 
fying Canada  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  in  progress,  which  ia  to 
coit  a,000,000/.*— pp.  256,  857. 
from  which  we  infer  that  he  considers  our  North  American  pro- 

'  vincci  to  be  ripe  for  independence,  and  that,  being  so,  we  ought 
to  give  them  up.  The  history  of  our  colonies  (or  even,  some- 
times,  we  fear,  tlieir  actual  geographical  position)  is  so  little 
known  by  the  generality  of  the  people  of  this  country,   that,  at 

1        the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  must  preface  our  observs- 
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tionq  on  the  Cani^das  by  a  fe[W  detaiU|  ip  es^pUnation  of  the  caum 
which  have  led  to  their  preseut  state  of  disquiet.  Tbej  are  the  samfi 
which,  in  al|  former  times,  have  produced  disputes  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  its  colonies ;  and  which,  in  all  timea  to  come, 
will  produce  the  same  effects  under  similar  circumstaBces ;  via., 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  desire  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns,  on  the  part  of  t^e  colonjr ; 
and  a  habit  of  expecting  obedience,  in  reture  fot  the  protection 
given,  on  the  part  of  the  parent  state. 

The  complaints,  however,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  provinces,  now  become  the  United 
States,  have  never,  since  that  time,  been  urged  by  any  of  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  The  act  of  the  late  l(ing  (l6th 
Geo,  III.),  which  declared  that  no  taxes  or  duties  should  be 
levied  in  the  colonies,  except  for  their  own  use,  has  put  ao 
end  to  all  possible  complaint  on  that  score ;  and  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  discontent  in  the  actual  distant  posaessiona 
•f  the  crown  are  generally  of  a  lar  more  tMvial  character. 
The  people  of  the  Canadas,  who  have  usually  maintained  a 
reputation  for  loyalty  and  good  order,  beyond  most  other  colo- 
nists, and  who  are  probably  less  burthened  with  taxation  and  the 
ether  charges  of  government  than  the  natives  of  almost  any  other 
country,  are  of  late  brought  forward  in  entirely  a  new  light, 
and  represented  as  groaning  under  various  oppressions  and  grie« 
vances,  ^^hich  call  for  redress;  and  the  cry  of  a  few  violent 
persons,  of  a  popular  character,  has  been  taken  for  the  voice  of  the 
province  in  general.  A  growing  feud  between  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  and  the  colonial  assembly,  respecting  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenues  raised  in  the  province,  at  last  ended 
in  a  complete  rupture  between  the  two  parlies.  Matters  then 
arrived  at  that  point  where  the  intervention  of  the  home  govern- 
ment was  absolutely  required,  and  in  an  evil  hour  that  govern- 
ment decided  upon  referring  the  matter  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

There  are  very  few  occasions  where,  in  our  opiixion,  those  who 
administer  the  public  afl'airs  are  justified  in  delegating  tp  others 
the  duties  which  belong  peculiarly  to  themselves ;  biit  this  wa^ 
one  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  unfitted  for  su^h  delegatioiV) 
All  the  great  principles  of  government  were  involved  in  thft 
question  under  deliberation ;  and  we  should  imagine,  from  wha( 
we  have  heard,  that  some  of  those  selected  to  forna  part  of  the 
committee  were  not  altogether  fitted  to  deal  dispassionately  with 
such  important  subjects.  A  report  has,  accordinglyj^  been  pre^ 
sented  to  parliament,  in  which  no  opinion  whatever  is  given  on 
some  of  the  chief  points  in  debate,  and  some  errooeouB  assertion^ 

have 
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^ave  crept  in  which  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  ex  parte 
sUtemeut«  received  by  tlie  committee. 

The  result  h^a  been  (as  might  have  been  apprcliended  from  the 
first),  Uiut  the  commuiiicuuous  to  thu  assembly,  made  by  the 
government  at  home,  have  been  rceeived  m  a  very  dilferent  spirit 
from  that  in  which  they  virere  otFered  ;  and  the  tendency  to  facr 
tion  and  discontent  in  botli  the  Canada^  has  not  Bubaided.  The 
few  persons  who,  from  interested  molive^i  keen  ahve  tiic  feeling 
of  acrimony  toward:}  this  country,  iiiukc  up  ni  activity  for  tJieir 
manl  of  numbers  ;  and  the  French  party  there  haii  acquired  a 
degree  of  conaLstency  which  will  render  it  diHicuIt  to  restore  die 
province  to  a  state  of  permanent  tranquillityf  although  the  govera- 
lueut  at  hunie,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation,  have  adopted  throughout  the  principle  of  concession. 

We  tirmly  believe,  however,  that  there  b*  no  wish  whatever,  on  the 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Canatlaii  in  general,  to  throw  oti'  their 
dependence  on  Great  Brititin,  6till  len^  to  connect  themselves  with 
tlie  United  States  ^  and  although  it  niu:it  be  confcijsed  that  the 
•teps  which  have  been  taken  lately  by  the  assembly  of  Lower 
Canada,  on  receiving  the  comm^nicaLioua  made  by  the  home 
government,  do  not  augur  well  for  the  ijuccesii  of  the  conciliatory 
plan,  yet  we  do  n(»t  doubt  that,  if  the  proper  measures  be 
adopted,  a  good  understanding  bet\veen  that  body  and  the  govern- 
ment may  again  be  restored.  The  repre^entatiun  of  the  province 
bas  already  received  a  considerable  accession,  by  sending  mem- 
bers from  the  townships ;  and  although  this,  it  is  evident,  instead 
of  balancing  parties,  will  still  leave  to  one  a  decided  prepon- 
derance, let  us  hope,  that  the  feuds  now  existing  will  die  away, 
as  the  numbers  on  (he  one  side  will  be  too  insjguiticant  to  keep 
them  alive.  To  put  an  end  to  the  di'iputc,  the  government  at  home 
\bill  do  wiirely  (as,  we  believe,  is  their  intention)  to  give  up  to  the 
i|Membly  the  appropriation  of  tlie  long-contested  duties,  reserving. 
It  the  same  time,  a  sutHcient  sum  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  g(>- 
vernors,  the  judges,  and  certain  other  ofHcers  in  the  service  of  tlie 
crown  ;  lor  these  public  functionaries  piust  not  be  left  annually 
to  tile  mercy  of  the  colonial  assembly,  as  the  ef)ect  of  such  a  6t«p 
>Vc)uM  be  taiitainount  to  abandoning  at  once  all  control  over  these 
provinces,  and  actually  tempting  them  to  assume  that  republican 
independejicc  which  they  are  by  no  means  prepared  for,  whatever 
certuui  provincial  demagogues  may  think  proper  to  assort. 

Of  the  importance  of  these  provinces,  not  only  to  the  greatness, 
but  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt 
who  lias  watched  tlie  progress  of  tltc  United  States,  and  the 
anxiety  which  they  display,  on  every  occasion,  to  encroach  upon 
QUI  l|auts.  instead,  ilierefor^^  of  talking  of  giving  up  what  still 
Ml  I  belongs 
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brkm^  to  ns  in  Xordi  Anwiica,  we  oi^t,  st  once,  for  our  o^m 
croiity  as  «cD  as  to  settle  the  miiids  of  the  cokmists,  to  aniiouncey 
tint  imtO  ther  aie  stioog  enoagfa  to  maintain  their  own  independ- 
ence,  ve  viD  never  consent  to  tlieir  being  dissevered  from  the  body 
politic  of  the  empire.  We  sboaM  doabt  whether  such  a  notion  was 
ever  anccrelr  entertained  by  anv  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  states- 
Bsan  in  this  coantrr,  and  we  trust  that  no  minister  will  ever  be  found 
w  ho  win  consent  to  sacrifice,  to  popular  clamour^  these  great  posses- 
soes  of  the  British  crown.  But  the  discussion  of  this  matter  re- 
solres  itself  so  materially  into  a  commercial  question,  that  it  will  re- 
qnire  to  be  treated  at  some  length  ;  and  we  shall  only  detain  our 
readers  firom  diat  part  of  the  subject  by  adding,  that  when  Sir 
Henry  Pamell  states  that  a  plan  for  fortifying  Canada  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  in  prepress,  which  is  to  cost  three  millions 
of  money,  he  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  the  government  have 
long  ago  decided  that  all  the  expensive  parts  of  this  scheme  shall 
be  deferred  time  die  ;  and  that  half  a  million  is  much  beyond  the 
sum  which  it  b  proposed  to  expend  on  these  works  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Our  author  states  that  no  parliamentary  documents  show  what 
expense  is  paid,  out  of  English  taxes,  on  account  of  these  colonies ; 
but  he  calculates  that,  besides  two  or  duee  millions  paid  aimu- 
ally,  for  army,  navy,  and  civil  charges,  the  public  pay  about  two 
millions  more  for  sugar  aud  timber  than  they  ought  to   pay,  in 
consequence  oi  the  protection  given  to  them  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  connexion  with  them  is  a  loss  to  the  nation!     In  reply 
to  this,  it  must  first  be  observed  that  no  parliamentary  document 
shows,  per  contra,  the  returns  made  by  the  colonies,  and  which, 
indeed,  cannot   be  exhibited  in  terms  of  «£.  9.  d.     It  is  for  the 
statesman  to  show  w  hat  ad^-antages  are  gained  firom  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  these  colonies  to  the  navigation,  commerce,  mauu- 
faciures,  revenue,  power,  and  influence  of  the  empire ;  but  instead 
of  this,  the  financial  reformer  resolves  the  question  of  retaining 
them  into  a  mere  question  as  to  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  arti- 
cles imported  from  them,  compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  they 
were  in  a  state  of  independence.     Is  it  thus  that  a  British  senator 
can  condescend  to  deal  with  questions  such  as  these  ?     So  long  as 
Great  Britain  is  desirous  of  continuing  a  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, ship-owning  country,  and  a  first-rate  power,  colonies  are 
essential  to  her  ;    M^thout  such  possessions  she  would  soon  cease 
to  be  pre-eminent  in  any  of  these  capacities.     Founding  colonies 
is  like  planting  trees ;  they  must  be  fenced,  nursed,  and  protected. 
The  return  may  not  be  immediate  ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  cer- 
tain, by  good   management.     And  so  far  from  our  conceding, 
after  the  fashion  of  this  author^  that  the  separation  which,  through 
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bad  managt^mentf  hns  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  some 
of  her  Norlb  American  provinces,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
un  abandonment  of  those  which  remain  attached  to  u» ;  or  from 
admitting  that  the  state  and  prospects  of  our  trade  with  the  former 
nrc  such  as  should  reconcile  us  to  view  with  indifference  the  sepa- 
rulton  of  the  latter, — we  arc  satistied  that  neillicr  moral  rectitude 
nor  political  wisdom  could  be  more  flagilioui-ly  violated  than  by 
listening  seriously  to  any  such  proposals  respecting  those  loyal 
colonics  which  nothing  but  bad  frealmeni  can  separate  from  us. 
High  considerations  of  present  interest,  and  cunsiderntions  higher 
still  as  to  the  future,  demand  that  our  policy  should  be  to  cherisTi 
and  protect  the  provinces  that  have  remained  faithful  to  us  ;  set 
their  interests  apart  from  others;  entwine  them  with  our  own  ; 
attach  them  by  every  bond  that  can  be  formed  to  protect  their 
trade  ns  colonists  ;  provide  for  their  defence  against  external  force; 
assist  them  in  fostering  and  developing  their  vast  natural  re- 
sources— and  advance  with  paternal  solicitude  their  moral  con- 
dition. By  such  a  course,  we  shall  not  only  enable^  but  dtJipose, 
our  American  colonies  to  lake  upon  themselves,  in  due  season, 
such  expenses  as  we  shall  have  given  them  the  means  of  sus- 
taining— until  at  length,  strong  enough  tu  stand  alone,  they  come 
forward  to  act  the  part  of  a  son  who  has  been  kindly  treated,  well 
educated,  protected,  and  liberally  provided  for  in  his  youth  ;  and 
who,  when  *  set  up  in  the  world,'  and  enabled  *  to  do  for  himself,' 
would  scorn  to  be  a  burthen  to  the  parent  who  has  so  treated  and 
formed  him.  Let  not  this  be  considered  a  romantic  espiertatioii ; 
so  far  it  is  felt  very  generally,  in  the  North  American  provinces; 
and  to  such  a  happy  issue  is  this  conduct  lending.  There  are 
such  sentiments  in  our  nature,  and  why  should  there  not  be  such 
principles  in  our  policy  ?     What  a  |>ower  should  we  thus  raise  ! 

Sir  H.  Parnell  asserts  broadly,  page  240,  that  our  colonies  form 
a  small  portion  of  the  market  for  British  goods,  and  that  ihe  ad- 
mission of  foreign  competition  in  them  would  scarcely  be  perceived 
at  home.  In  tonnage  and  seamen  the  trade  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  alone  employ  ab«jut  one-liflh  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  country;  and  the  North  American  and  West 
India  colonies  together  fortn  about  one-seventh  of  the  existing 
market  for  British  goods*.  The  population  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  may,  at  present,  be  estimated  at  one  million,  and 
is  very  rapidly  increasing;  demanding,  in  corresponding  aug- 
mentations, the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
likewise  taking  increasing   <)u&ntities  of  the  productions  of  our 

*  In  ihi  ycv  cnHing  IS'iS,  the  amouul  u(  [<jiii]i|t«  cniployetl  in  ihe  BnlUh  North 
Amcrirkn  inde  *&«  4(IO,S4l  to^^  21,UC0  »<-3inrn  The  mIioIc  (onnage  of  the  CnileU 
Kinrdom  wu  2,0^^47  toDi ,  «nd  fiv«  itnw  40U,S41  t««i  b  2,004,205. 
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West  Inciia  colonies,  upon  which  the  United  Buies  ts»vc  hid 
heavy  prohibitor)*  duties  for  the  purpose  ofeucuuragiug  tbeu  owa 
sugars.  ThuSf  the  British  Norili  Americuu  province*  «uppl.v  t^ 
\Vei»t  India  rotoiiics,  in  rtiiurii  for  thuii  productioiu^  nith  ar; 
which  the  United  States  art*  iuriQiiig  their  »}»tem  oiUj  to  m\ 
mone> 

The  lands  and  waters  of  British  North  America  contain  mtt^ 
baustible  supplies  just  such  nsour  West  ludiu  colouiot  require,  aoiJ 
for  which  they  would  become  entirely  4I1  >       ' 
if  we  did  not  retain  possesisiou  of  those  \> 

one  set  of  colonies  would,  therefore,  incur  ihr  risk  ot  losing  budi, 
or.  if  not,  it  would  oblige  us  to  submit  to  whatever  mighi  br  ex? 
acted  as  to  the  rates  of  supply^  when  we  sliould  no  longer  pu%4ea^ 
the  mevus  of  competition.  The  ti&heriet»  in  the  British  wsltfrt  of 
America  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  if  they  were  not  our«, 
whose  would  they  be  !  Wlml  would  bo  the  etV. 
abandonment  and  transfer  to  anollier  power,  of  'J 
dustry,  upon  our  commercial  marine,  and  lm  |kj«i  our 


maritime  power  ?    Can  we  be  assured  that  \\v 


L^ain  be 


shut  out  from  the  Baltic  by  a  iiordierii  coalition,  aud  so  liove 
occasion  to  depend  entirely  upon  our  North  American  provinces 
for  the  necessary  supplies  to  enable  Great  Britain  li)  maintaia 
her  naval  superiority.     Dues  the  tinancinl  refornier,—    *  *is 

cutting  into  the  very  vitals  of  Hrilain'ii  greatness, — d<».  ,i« 

what  he  would  iiurremler  ? — has  he  e«tinialcd  the  conM;^ucucc«  by 
which  the  abandonment  of  a  proit^ting  policy  muxl  be  followed  ^ 
There  is  no  element  of  greatness,  power,  and  intluence  that  woul^ 
not    be   conceded,  and  made  to  minister  to  otli^- 
thus  trifle  with  the  interests  of  the  North  Ameri' 
show  any  dis{>oi»ition  to  undervalue  them,  far  le- 
selves  of  them.     Does  Sir  il.  Parnell  know,  for  1  ^ 
those  very  regions — which  policy  such  as  his  wouhi  .. 
the  means  of  severing  from  Greitt  Britain — there  arc»  bu 
other  valuable   and  incUmustihle  resources,  vast  and 
stores  of  the  very  article  ill  which  the  manufartu-: - 
shipping  states  of  the  Aniericau  Union  are  moat  «l 
acquisiticm  of  which  would  be  to  strengthen  that  I  i;u>> 
the  uddiliou  of  half  a  continent  of  mere  agricultural  - 
British  provinces  contain  coal  of  tlie  tirsl  quality,  and  tn  cudiea 
abundance  f  and  no  more  need  be  said,  tosalisfi  ■.ri^or...  vdi..  Kmi|^ 
beyond   Uie  mere  surface  of  things,  that  on  iCl 

they  fire  inestiniabic  ;  that  this  precious  ingiLtutuL  ui  4^ 

may  be  made  to  bring  them  nearer  to  us,  and  ceuieut  ;  r.iy 

with  us  ;  and  that  to  surretidrr  spch  a  boon  to  m  Oval  uauoti 
would  be   Ml  act  uf  puliLicai  suicida. 

Nor 
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Nor  ii  it  ia  a  colonial  sense  only,  that  the  tlateimaa  should 
«9tiinaUi  the  importance  of  our  North  American  province^)  ;  for, 
ov«r  and  above  their  value  as  colonies,  under  the  heads  of  sliipping 
employed,  seamen  iraiaed,  maimfiictures  comumedy  and  all  the 
other  ittfms  which  might  be  enumerated;  and,  exclusively  too,  of 
ihe  tremendous  etfect  of  putting  all  these  elements  of  additional 
mptllh  and  power  into  the  oppofiite  scale, — bevond  these,  (here 
ipt  considerations  of  a  higher  order  iitill,  vihich  the  istalcsman 
should  view  with  forecast — Uie  iujiuence  tvhich  Greal  Britain, 
by  r^(rnaing  thtse  pos^smiom,  udl  conlinviti  to  exerci&e,  but 
ubicli,  by  losing  ihera,  she  %ould  for  ever  abandon,  in  the  affairs 
of  the  weatern  world— that  rising  world,  with  which  Great  Britain 
may  retain  her  connection,  and  indetiuitely  improve  her  inHuence, 
but  by  which,  if  she  neglects  it,  she  must  submit  to  be  rivalled, 
and  perhapif,  in  the  end,  overpo\^ered. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  asserts,  page  ^34,  that  the  public  is  made  to 
pay  more  for  timber  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  protection 
given  to  these  colonies  were  taken  o^';  that  this  protecting  policy 
should,  therefore,  be  abandoned,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
price;  and  that,  if  this  were  done,  and  all  restrictions  ou  colo- 
nial trade  taken  otf,  each  colony  would  be  enabled  to  provide 
for  the  eitpenses  of  it«  government  and  defence,  and  should  ac- 
cordingly be  made  to  do  sq.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  error, 
and  ol  self-destructivapess,  in  this  little  paragraph,  than  was 
ever  before  exhibited  in  so  brief  a  space,  and  in  so  bold  a  man- 
ner. If  all  our  reformer's  schemes  were  followed,  the  North 
American  |irovinces  would  neither  be  able  n<ir  wiUing  to  provide 
for  the  ejipense  of  governing,  nianagiug,  and  detending  themselves 
as  British  colonies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  become  disposed 
lo  seek  a  change  of  condition  iu  the  federal  family  of  those  who 
know  belter  how  to  estimate  them,  from  a  thorongli  conviction  of 
their  value  to  us,  as  well  as  what  it  would  be  to  them.  As  lo  the 
Mneral  principle,  that  protecting  duties  occasiuu  higher  prices  to 
Pie  CDUiiumer,  the  reformer  need  not  have  troubled  hmiselt  with  a 
truism  wliich  applies  to  all  bubjects  ut  taxation.  He  ought  to  have 
i^own  by  what  rule  of  policy  the  tfat*i>iiiMn  could  be  justilied  in 
IBCtiticiug  or  mjuring  n(^tion{^l  intereah,  lo  mere  considerations  of 
price  to  the  consumer  ;  and  as  to  making  the  coloniuE  pay  i^or  their 
support  and  defence,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  ihey  cannot 
be  mud0  to  do  any  such  thing.  They  may  be  induced  to  do  so  ; 
but  this  can  onlv  be  through  such  a  conr»e  of  pmtecluig  policy  aa 
My  di^WVe,  as  well  a^  enatUtt  them  to  take  the^e  charges  on 
ImmeiiM*.  It  w:u  never  intended  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
should  bft  altogether  free.  It  was  at  hsast  the  intention  of  Mr. 
HuskivioB,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  goodi  into  the  colo- 
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nies  should  be  made  subject  to  duties  sufficient  to  protect  like 
productions  of  British  industry — that  England  might  still  enjoy 
the  old  monopoly  with  respect  to  supplying  her  colonies  with  her 
productions ;  and  the  colonies  their  counter-monopoly  of  supply- 
mg  the  United  Kingdom  with  their  productions.  Sir  H.  Parnell 
asserts,  that  the  continued  protection  thus  given  to  the  British 
manufacturer  is  an  errtfr  and  a  failure  in  policy.  He  is  right  as 
to  there  being  an  alternative ;  but  that  which  he  recommends, 
namely,  page  40,  *  to  get  rid  in  Mo  of  the  colonial  monopoly/ 
and  likewise  to  take  from  the  colonies  theirs,  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  render  the  colonies  valueless  to  us,  and  the  colonial  connexion 
useless  to  them.  In  a  word,  to  abandon  our  present  policy  would 
be  to  lose  our  hold  of  the  colonies  altogether — and  to  do  so 
would  be  to  cut  from  ourselves,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  difficul- 
ties, about  one-third  of  the  actual  trade  of  the  country. 

The  experience  of  all  nations,  the  lessons  of  all  history,  are  against 
this  gentleman's  theory.  America  has  been  planted,  peopled, 
and  enriched,  but  not  by  such  schemes.  The  United  States  make 
no  such  experiments  on  themselves  ;  nor  will  they  meet  any  such 
propositions  from  others.  If  the  duties  protecting  the  colonial 
timber  trade  were  abolished,  the  North  American  colonies  would 
become,  pro  tanto,  valueless.  We  might  buy  timber  cheaper,  but 
it  would  be  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  and  paid  for  chiefly  in 
money ;  and  if,  together  with  this,  the  course  of  policy  were  now 
abandoned,  which  is  rapidly  forming  a  very  benehcial  intercourse 
between  the  West  India  colonies  and  the  Norih  American  pro- 
vinces, the  latter  vsouM  be  entirely  ruined  in  almost  every  expecta- 
tion of  advantage  to  which  they  can  look, as  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well  for  us,  then,  that  the  restrictions  which  pro- 
tect the  colonial  and  inter-colonial  trade  are  not  taken  off.  If 
that  should  ever  happen,  their  industry,  as  colonists,  would  be 
ruinously  injured  ;  and  the  immediate  consequences  would  not  be, 
as  the  reformer  imagines,  page  24o,  a  '  turning  of  their  skill,  in- 
dustry and  capital  to  other  pursuits,'  but  a  disposition  to  think 
seriously  of  turnings  of  another  description. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention,  not  only  of  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  but  of  the  British  public  and  parliament,  to  the  style  in 
which  others  think  and  write  of  possessions  which  we  are  thus 
recklessly  called  on  to  tamper  with  or  abandon.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  last  number  of  perhaps  the  most  influential 
journalpublished  in  the  United  States: — 

'  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  provinces  should  heconie  better  acquainted,  and  he  led  to  take 
a  more  lively  interest  in  each  other.  Their  fathers  were  united  by  the 
bond  of  a  coromon  country  ;  and  it  needs  no  spirit  of  prophec^to  fore- 
see, that  the  time  must  come,  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
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the  English  colonies  on  our  borders  will  be  peaceably  dissevered  from 
the  remote  mother-country,  and  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  jjreseut  the  unbroken  outline  of  one 
compact  empire  of  friendly  confederated  states.' — N,  Amt:r.  Review, 

This  language,  we  should  think,  must  startle  the  most  iuconsi- 
derate  of  our  readers.  It  needs  no  seer-craft  tu  appreciate  the 
diiftofthc  writer's  invitations  and  iiuiendos — and  we  are  happy 
to  add,  in  needs  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  a  few  plain  facts  to 
shatter  liis  prophecy  to  pieces.  If  ever  our  North  American  co- 
lonies should  take  up  the  ambition  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
republic  in  their  neighbourhood,  tliey  will  have  parted  witli  the 
strongest  feelings  wiiich  at  preitent  pervade  them,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  society :  such  an  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  anything 
shoit  of  gross  folly  and  injustice  here — and  wc  devoutly  ho(>e  no 
Hritish  minister  will  ever  l>e  found  guilty  of  acting  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  are  asiiumed  tliroughout  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell's  work. 

The  Baronet  assumes,  that  if  we  were  dow  to  divest  ourselves 
of  our  North  American  provinces,  we  might  make  them  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  that,  in  intercourse  with  them  as  such,  we 
should  have  every  commercial  advantage  which  we  are  now  sup- 
posed to  possess.  First,  we  cannot  make  them  an  independent 
state ;  nor,  if  we  could,  should  M'e  dispose  them  tu  be  one 
friendly  to  u«,  by  the  act  of  tluowing  them  off  prematurely  fur 
aelfixh  and  narrow  reason:^.  We  may  train  them  to  become  such  ; 
but  this  must  be  by  a  mode  of  treatment  very  different  from  that 
^^iiich  the  author's  *  Financial  Reform'  inculcates.  There  is  no 
higher  object  of  policy  than  to  raise  up,  in  that  quarter,  a  powerful 
and  tinally  independent  state — as  there  is  no  doubt  we  may  do — 
provided  we  continue  to  act  on  the  old-fashioned  principles,  which 
have  DO  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Henry  Paruell.  But  2dly, 
It  is  assumed  that,  if  we  had  no  colonies,  wc  should  be  able  to 
purchase  from  them,  as  independent  states,  at  a  lower  price  to  the 
consumer,  the  articles  which  wc  now  get  from  them  as  colonies. 
Treating  this  as  a  mercantile,  and  not  a  political  consideration — 
does  the  writer  not  perceive  that,  by  divesting  ourselves  of  our 
colonies,  we  should  render  ourselves  entirety  dependent  on  foreign 
iitates,  and,  consequently,  be  obliged  to  deal  with  them  on  their 
own  terms  ?  So  long  as  we  possess  sources  from  which  to  pro- 
cure what  raw  materials  we  require,  we  can  retaliate  and  com- 
pete; but,  without  Uiese,  \^e  must  submit  to  take  what  we  must 
have,  upon  such  terms  as  it  may  please  the  seller  to  dictate.  Ap- 
plying, however,  his  theor)'  to  Canada  and  our  other  possessions  on 
the  continent  of  Norlli  America,  the  reformer  states  (p.25(i),  thai 
»o  ca»e  can  be  mode  out  to  show  that,  if  those  provinces  were  formed 
into  au  independent  stale,  we  should  not  draw  ever\'  commeccial 
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advaniase  from  them  which  ve  are  now  supposed  to  have.^^dtat 
Deitbe-r  our  naamifactures,  foreign  commerce,  nor  shipping,  would 
be  iniared  bj  <uch  a  measure ;  that  the  nation  has  lost  greatW 
hj  h'kldine  Canada,  the  annual  charge  for  which  on  the  British 
trea^urr  i*"  fuU  GCO.OOOf. :  and  that  50  or  60  oullious  have  thus 
beea  expended  acccrdinglT.  Before  we  proceed  to  make  out,  as 
we  «ha]l.  a  rerj  strong  case,  exactlt  in  the  teeth  of  these  asser- 
tion*, we  mar  notice,  m  paasmii,  that  Sir  Henri's  calculations 
wn  nearlT  a5  erroneous  as  his  policy  is  absurd :  for  600,000/. 
multiplied  bv  37,  the  number  of  jears  elapsed  since  Canada  became 
ours,  is  about  90  millions — that  is,  just  two-thirds  short  of  What  he 
states  the  drain  to  be ;  and  this  charged  against  us,  without 
noticins  any  balanong,  and  as  we  shall  show  over  balancbg,  con- 
siderations. 

Since  the  author  has  stated  it  as  his  grand  desideratum,  that  our 
trade  with  a  colon v  should  memUe  that  with  an  independent 
state,  it  u  ill  t>e  of  some  use  to  show  him,  what  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  at  present,  and  what  it  is  soon  likely  to  become 
under  the  prohibitory  system  of  policy  adopted,  and  perseveringly 
adhered  to.  by  that  government. 

The  whole  British  tonnage  trading  to  diose  British  provinces  in 
die  year  177^.  taken  on  an  average  of  the  three  preceding  years, 
was  only  86.745  tons.  That  now  trading  to  the  British  provinces 
is,  as  has  already  been  stated.  400,841  tons,  employing  21,000 
seamen.  The  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1828, 
was  9.0i>4,547  tons — consequently  the  British  North  American 
trade  wa<  then,  and  is  now,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  ;  and  that  fifth  should  be  considered  a  home 
traiie,  with  a  home  market. 

The  amount  of  British  manufactures  consumed  in  British  North 
America,  in  the  year  ]8e8,  was  €,000,000/.  value.  The  popula- 
tion of  these  provinces  in  that  year  may  be  taken  at  one  niillioo, 
so  that  they  take  in  value  about  40s.  each  person,  per  annum,  of 
British  goods. 

The  amount  of  British  manufactures  imported  into  the  United 
Stales  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1826,  (see  Walterston*s  Sta- 
tistics,) was  2(),181,e00  dollars,  which,  at  4*.  6rf.,  is  5,876,975/. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  for  that  year  may  be  taken 
at  1^,000,000,  so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
take,  per  person,  one-fourth  so  much  of  British  goods  as  the 
people  of  the  British  colonies. 

This  is  easily  explained.  The  States  of  America,  when  our 
colonies,  received  from  Great  Britain  every  description  of  manu- 
fiicture,  and,  till  comparatively  a  recent  period,  continued  to  be 
dependent  on  Great  Britain  for  such.     If  they  had  been  properly 

treated 
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Ireaird  by  the  British  governmefil,  and  had  ihat  government  not 
:beeti  factiously  opposed  at  the  time  by  a  rush  find  reckless  party  in 
Parliament,  ihey   might  have  remained  our  colonies  to  this  dsrr. 
Bui  haying  separated  from   ns,  as  ihe  refonner  Mould  induce,  if 
liot  oblige,  the  others  todo,  lheinf?epeH(/e/i<SlHtes  arc  now  nianu- 
fnctuiing  very  extensively  for  themselves,   and  beginning  to  rival 
\  Its  in  many  articles   in   the  foreign  markets,  under  a   system  the 
.very  reverse  of  ihal  upon   the   principles   of  which  he  constructs 
^bis  reasoning.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  descend 
to  be  a  feeble^  and  to  submit   to  be  an  inferior  power,  than   to 
be  rich   and    powerful ;   and,   if  perpetual    peace   could   only   be 
established,  and   we   could    persuade   all  other  nations   to  adupt 
practicully  Sir  11.  ParnelTs  notions  of  commercial  policy,  the  wis- 
dom of  retaining  our  foreign  possessions  might  be  doubtful.     But 
bow,  without  these,  could  Cireat   Britain  have  gone  through   the 
late  struggle   against   all    Europe  ?     The  very   sources  of  her  in- 
Idustry,  the  materials  of  her  manufacture,   half  the  elements  of 
her  greatness,   might  have  been  cut  oD'  by  such  a  combination  as 
I  has  been   already  witnessed  among  foreign  nations  ; — a  combina- 
tion which  nothing  but  llie  colonial  power  of  Great  Britain  could 
I  prevent  their  renewing,  or  enable  her  to  defy. 

But  why  does  the  financial  reformer  halt  at  tlie  conclusion  that 

the  number  of  colonies  should  be  reduced?     If  his  reasons  are 

nood  fur  anything,   they  ore  good   to   prove  that  no  colonies  can 

Im^  so  beneficial   to  the  parent  as  the  same  countries  would  be  in 

the  character  of  independent  states.      According  to  this  the  whole 

'  ahould  be  declared  independent ;   trade  made  perfectly  free  ;  ships 

and   troops  recalled   and   paid   of}'.       Ireland,  by   the   same  rule, 

should  be  given  upto  Mr,  0*Connell — and  then,  at  last,  a  general 

I  prosperity,  a  commercial  millennium,  might  be  expected  ! 

I.     But,  even  if  tlie  author's  reasoning  were  unanswerable,  is  it 

[nfe  for  this  country  to  act  upon  the  theory,   before  others  are 

*  eoually  convinced   of  its   soundness,   and  adopt   it  accordingly .' 

The  old    prejudices,   Ihut   mankind   are  benefited   bv  associations 

'lor  the   exchange  of  labour  under  mutual  compacts  of  a  protec* 

Ltive  nature,  and  that  it  is  impossible   to  apply  pure  and  original 

theories,  however  true,  to   artificial  statistical  conditions,  and  to 

tlie  inBnitc  and  peculiar  varieties  w  Inch  may  exist  among  their  pro- 

iductioiis  and  piirsuiLs, — these  prejudices  (as  Sir.  H.  Purnell  takes 

[them  to  be)  are   still  so    inveterate,  that   there    is   danger,  if  v^e 

should  di<icard  our  colonies,  of  their   forming   a    new  confederacy 

'hither  with  some  rival  power,  or  with  each  other,   for  the  express 

purpose  of  adhering   to  llic  former  system,   to  keep  up  Uie  same 

^Litid  of  monopoly,  as  it   is  termed  ;   and  even  if  die  reformer  had 

[akown  that  we  gain  uotiiiug  by  having  tlie  monopoly  in  our  favour, 
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he  must  admit  that  we  have  something  to  lose  in  the  case  of  one 
being  formed  against  us.  Foreign  powers,  without  exception, 
fl||ll  remain  most  obstinately  attached  to  the  old  system.  Thry 
seem  to  prefer  the  example  by  which  our  power  was  created,  to  the 
theories  by  which  they  and  we  are  told  it  may  be  increased — but 
by  which,  in  our  humble  opinion^  as  well  as  in  theirs,  it  is  mudb 
more  likely  to  be  undermined  and  ruined. 
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Anuumm  (Mr.),  curious  story  related 
by  him  of  a  dislocated  jaw,  8. 

Absentees,  injury  sustained  from  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary,  238 — propriety  of  a  tax 
on,  507. 

America,  United  States  of;  present  state 
of  the  British  tradu  with,  534. 

,  (North)  Head's  Forest  Scenes 

and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  o^  SO — har- 
dihood of  the  hon>es  of,  86 — rheumatic 
diseases  not  frequent  in,  87 — ^the  inha- 
bitants exceed  Englishmen  in  stature, 
ibid. — advantaires  possessed  by  the  poor 
of,  103. 
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of,  annual  supply  of 'gold  from,  251 

Americans,  their  illicit  dealings  with  the 
Chinese,  157 — treatment  of,  by  the  Chi- 
nese, 1G5. 

Anatomical  knowledge,  increasing  sense  of 
the  necessity  for,  5 — deficiency  of,  in 
England,  6— eviU  arising  from  the  de- 
ficiency of,  ibid. 

Anatomy,  BUI  for  Reflating  Schools  of,  1 
—number  of  studuuta  of,  in  London,  3 
— impossibility  of  students  of,  procuring 
a  good  education  in  Englanil,  G — our 
laws  jnrohibit  the  study  oj^  9 — faults  of 
the  bill  for  regulating  schools  of,  12. 

Ancestry,  a  regard  to  the  origin  and  fame 
of,  found  in  every  country,  285 — im- 
planted in  the  heu-t  of  man,  ibid.^-e%- 
emplified  iu  thu  confession  of  Bishop 
Watson,  ibid. — and  of  Dr.  Knmkliu,  ibid. 

Antar,  curious  romance  of,  30. 

Arabia,  Burckhardt's  travels  in,  18 — rea- 
son for  the  Hcanty  knowledge  we  possess 
of,  19 — travels  of  Ludovico  Barthema 
in,  2 1  —travels  of  Joseph  Pitts  in,  ibid. — 
Niebuhr's  account  of,  23 — Dr.  Stwtzen's 
account  of,  ibid. 

Arabs,  their  early  history  little  known,  18 
^-their  pedigree  as  well  established  as 
that  of  the  Jews,  ibid. — their  singular 
custom  of  assigning  to  the  stranger 
some  female  of  the  family,  20. 

Arnold,  (Or.)  his  observations  on  insanity, 
350. 

Bacon,  (Lord)  his  admirable  essay  on  an- 
cient nobility,  285 — his  observation  on 
capital,  495. 

Badhia,  his  account  of  Mekka  favourably 
nioken  of  by  BurcUiardt,  24. 

Baillie,  (Dr.)  the  two  reasons  why  be  was 
considered  the  fini  phyiieua  of  his 
time,  9. 
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Ball,  (Mr.^  his  clever  pamphlet  on  the  irado 
to  China,  153. 

Bank  of  England,  necessity  of  reviewing 
the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  upon, 
498 — those  privileges  highly  hijurious 
to  the  public,  500. 

Banking  system,  476 — ^ia  Scotland,  478, 
479— in  England,  485. 

Bannatyne  Club,  curious  publication  going 
on  under  the  auspices  of,  348. 

Barthema,  (Ludovico)  his  travels  through 
Eg^'pt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India, 
curious  and  amusing,  21. 

Baltas,  the,  described,  432— prevalence  of 
cannibalism  among,  433— eat  their  crw 
minals  alive,  434 — ^the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  considered 
deUcacies,  ibid. 

Battle,  (Dr.  William)  his  Treatise  on  Mad- 
ness, 350. 

Bedouin  Arabs,  portraiture  of,  27. 

Beitullah,  or  House  of  God,  at  Mekka,  de- 
scribed, 32. 

Bencoolen,  described,  421,  439. 

Blane,  (Sir  Gilbert)  his  account  of  Rod- 
nev's  battle  of  12th  AjprU,  1782,  73. 

Breaking  the  enemy's  line,  as  practised 
iu  Rodney's  battle,  50. 

Brickwood,  (Mr.)  his  plan  for  paying  off 
the  five  per  cents.,  508. 

British  Colonies,  fallacy  of  Sir  H.Pamell'a 
doctrines  concerning,  509 — difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  relinqtiisbment,  510 
— injustice  of  retiring  from  them,  511 
duty  of  defending  them,  512 — part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  population,  517 — an* 
nual  value  of  the  trade  with,  517 — ne- 
cessity of  annually  laying  the  financial 
condition  of  before  parliament,  519. 

Burckhardt,  (John  Lewisj  his  travels  in 
Arabia,  comprehending  the  territories 
in  Uedjaz,  18 — his  high  qualifications 
for  collecting  accurate  information,  24 — 
arrives  at  Djedda,  the  seaport  of  Mekka, 
24 — his  account  of  Djedda  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, 26 — ^his  courteous  reception  by 
Mahomed  AH,  28— enters  Meldta,  29— 
description  of  the  Beitullah,  or  House  of 
God,  32 — description  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  on  entering  Mekka,  34 — 
account  of  the  pilgrimages  to,  35 — as- 
cends tho  summit  of  Mount  Arafat,  37 
— proceeds  to  Medina,  ib — viuts  tho 
great  mosque,  46 — and  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet,  tbid. — describet  thtt  people  of 
Medina,  48— his  character  of  the  TuikM, 
Syriam,  md  1&^f\^uaA)  ^« 
2m 
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dihood of  the  tkJFMS  of,  86 — rhtiumatic 
diMases  not  fmiuent  in,  87— the  iiJu- 
UtAnta  exceed  kngliHhmen  in  stature, 

I     thid. — advantage  potkSCssnl  by  the  poor 

[     off  103. 

-,  Spantsh  and  PortuguiMe  mines 
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of,  annual  supply  of'guld  fruni,  2:') I. 

Amtficaos,  their  illicit  dealing-'^  with  the 
Chinroe,  157 — Ircatnicot  uf,  by  the  Chi> 
noe,  165. 

Auatuiuical  knuwlodgc,  tocreastiig  suusu  uf 
the  iwceMty  for,  5 — deficicucy  uf,  in 
KngUud,  6— -cvita  ariiing  frou  thu  d^ 
ficieucy  of,  tUd. 
JUutumy,  Bill  for  Rc^ptlaiing  Schools  of,  1 
— nuuit>«r  of  studMiU  of,  in  Lutulun.  3 
— inipovsibiliry  of  students  of.  nrucunng 
a  good  vducatiou  in  Knalauu,  6— <jur 
laws  prohibit  the  study  of,  *j — faults  of 
the  bill  for  regulatin)C  nrhuols  of,  1:^. 

Ancestry,  a  ivgvd  tj  the  urt^iu  and  fame 
of,  found  in  every  country',  285 — itn- 
pUntod  ia  the  heart  of  mon^  i6id. — irx- 
einpUfied  iu  tliu  coufes&iun  uf  Uisbop 
Watson,  itt({. — and  of  Ur,  Franklin,  iliid. 

Alitor,  airioux  rcnnAnce  of,  30. 

Arabia,  Burckhordt's  traiclsi  in,  IS— rea- 
son for  llie  scanty  knowledge  we  poascsa 
of,  I'J— travels  uf  Liiduvici)  Barllwtna 
in,  3 1  — travds  of  Josc^ih  Hittti  in,  iind. — 
Niehuhr's  account  of,  23 — lir.  Sorlica's 
account  of,  ttttd. 

abs,  their  early  hjstur}'  Utile  knovn,  1H 
— thvir  {NMligrve  as  wuU  established  as 
that  oi'  thu  Jews,  ihid, — their  siDgiilar 
riistotn  of  asaieaing  to  the  s1raag«r 
suHie  fvmale  uf  we  lamily,  'JU. 

old,  (Dr.)  bia  observatiuDs  on  insomty, 
350. 

on,  (Lord)  his  admirable  esaay  on  an- 
cient nubility,  2ii'* — liis  obterTotioo  on 
ejipitiil.  1'J5. 

Una,  ht«  occotmt  of  Mekka  faTourably 

T'  ^h|  hn  wa» 

'  loa   of    Ilia 

tilUV.   'J. 
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Ball,  (Mr. "J  bis  clover  pompUet  on  thetrai^ 
tu  China,  153. 

Bunk  of  Kngland.  npccwity  uf  ruTiewiug 
the  exclusive  privilegen  conferred  upirn^ 
49g_tho»e  privileges  highly  mjurioui 
to  the  public,  500. 

Banking  s}-atem,  476 — in  Scotland,  47S. 
479--in  KngUnd,  485. 

Bannut)  ue  ('Udi.  curious  puhlicaliou  giilnf 
on  under  tlic  auspices  uf,  34S. 

Bartliema.  (Liiduvico)  hi»  IraveU  throu^l 
EjpTit,  Syria,  .Vrabia,  Persia,  and  Indift, 
curtous  and  amusing,  21. 

Bnttas.  the,  dLScribed,  432— prwolenee 
caumboluna  among,  433— «nt  their  cri*' 
minaU  Alire,  434 — the  palms  of  th» 
hand.i  and  soles  of  the  feel  cuasidcrod 
dtiUcacie-s,  i/uff. 

Battle,  ( Dr.  William)  his  Treatise  on  Mad* 
ness,  350. 

Bedouiu  Arabs,  portraiture  of,  27. 

Beitulloh.  or  Huuve  of  God,  at  Mekka,  d^ 
Kribed,  32. 

Beacoolcn,  described,  121,  4.19. 

Blone,  (Sir  GiUvrt)  his  uccouut  of 
nev's  battle  of  l.ith  .\pril,  1782,  73. 

BreaViiiK  the  enemy's  fine,  as  practised 
in  Rodney's  battle,  50. 

Brickwuud,  (Mr  )  Im  plan  for  pa)'iag 
the  firL*  per  cents ,  50o. 

British  Colonies,  fallacy  of  Sir  U.  Parncll'* 
doctniK's  cutict'ming,  501) — dttficultics 
in  thu  way  uf  their  ndioquittbment,  510 
— injii5tice  of  retiring  from  tbeni,  5 1 1 
<luty  of  defending  them,  512 — part  and 
parrel  of  our  own  population,  5 1  "—an- 
nual value  of  the  tnuJc  with,  517 — ne- 
cessity uf  annually  laying  the  financial 
condition  uf  before  paHiament,  519. 

Burckhordt.  (Juhn  Lrwisj  hiv  trawls  in 
Arabia,  compiehendiug  the  territories 
in  Hedjoz,  \^ — his  high  ijuolificotltins 
fof  cidlectiug  accurate  inforniati()n,24— 
arrives  at  Djoddo,  the  seaport  of  Mcltka, 
24 — his  accmiut  of  Tljcdda  and  its  lohabi- 
unts,  26 — his  courteous  reception  by 
Mahumed  Ali,  2S— fulerm  Mekka,  29— 
dcacriptiuu  of  the  Bi-itulloh,  or  House  of 
GotI,  3i— di^cripUon  of  the  nrcjcrilnxl 
ccrvniomes  on  entering  KIcklut,  34 — 
account  of  llw  pilgriiungvs  tu,  35— as- 
cend»lhe  Miniinit  of  Mnunt  ArufaL,  37 
— proceeds  to  Mclina,  4't — viiiti  the 
great  mi>»ij«c,  46 — .!«"'  *'>■■  t">"i'  "f 
.Mahomet,  thtti. — de-  .  I 

MetEnx,  AH — ^\\i»  tWv.  •  -  > 

'2k 
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tub*  litiMiiliiildMiqrf  li*^ — mIimu'wIi*. 
tM  of  Ifaa  sinullnf,  235— inoKW- 
iMOl  i«nn«d  of  iU  Icmic^  iM^-dcf erta 
^  itt  At  iTiirm  of  our  crannuJ  jurnpni' 
r  dwpi.1rTff     ion|ii  urUw  t;uilty.  i^«i/. — 
Mcuritjr  «A«4cd  la  vicioiio  chiemcten, 
I  itU.     BinaUg  of  caasutxsfaU  fur  cri- 
[  Bfaia]  otfracw.  ZJ7 — oionbcr  uf  ahtcn. 
b  l«»,  23B    rtri»  of  llw  coRtnrr,  240— 
^«»  Irak  ■v«(cin,  3fiO — M;«U  of  the  hro 
Jlttu».-t  .1'  f'arliaimut,  '.'SO 

•  r  mioMiDs  Umu  to  Uw  n««  lUttt  of 
(.ii^re,  fiSl 

41. 


cynof  tlMeottaljir  AtfloJ  l^^ 


madoiii  of  I 
liiinfY, 

oC  M, — TiUwmlinMry  cm*  «1 
pmoard  itfoms  ia  (Im  ~ 
374. 


rluct,  (]>r  .-adMCj 

humvroiw  ttvlu,  17. 
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4  All  of  KfOT**^ui  iufidd,  49— 

i«    to    v»tabli!Ji    an    inilepeodent 

m/mmmeatj  ibtd. 

JubaaNdaiL  wotnvn  lUDWcd  to  have  souli, 

4fi — finn  oaficned  thrai  in  paradiic,  47. 

Mftbomcdiuiitni  Unveiled,  18. 

JllKlMXni>t,  (liscUinis  the  power  of  working; 

IBiinckr!!,   4 1  — the   rite  of  drcutncisiun  , 
doc»  nut  Wloof;'  tt>,  4'ii— Almli»hu(l  idola-' 
I    trft  ibtd  —bold  oatuif!  of  his   lictionB, 
»    aki/.~^ould  neither  read  nor  write  hU 
¥   own     ordioAocea.     ihid.  —  on    elotjucnt 
■    BjWttlcrr,  ilnj. — rlistini^uihed  by  beautv 
i   of    pcTMO.    Urifi.  —  Basi'rts    th(!    dirin*; 
,    ori^  of  the  Koran,  43 — his  tomb,  46. 
Haliou,  (Lord)  hla  Life  of  Bchsarius,  3*27 
.    — his  able  exposure  of  Gibbon**  inaccu- 
I    racicM,  WW. 
^Mola^ron  forests,  duscribed,  430. 
Hohr^'B,  character  of  Ihv,  4:^2. 
Man  of  the  Woods,  427. 
MMdT(Dr.)hiichur.ictcf  of  Dr.  Fmodf  17. 
Medical  men,   riial    importance  of   their 
I  ^Of;  weU-initructed  lu  their  profcasion, 

I  1  —  thei  r  po  wrr  in  f  n  mi  lies  whoe  sicluiea 

tis  goini^oa,  2 — faul  blunders  committed 
hft  ih$d. — nine-icnths  of,  proctiae  both 
medicine  and  surcvry,  3— compelled  to 
procure  human  bodkn  bv  illegal  and  re- 
pahivc  means,  ih»d. — liable  to  be  pnnc- 
cufeil  for  want  of  kkjll,  9— hcnoBt  that 
would  he  drrived  frum  haviu^  two  or  thrri' 
coiiaeut  ones  in  thu  House  of  Cuuuuons, 
IS. 
edinot  pilgrimage  to,  4d — nurred  temple 
of,   46— lumb  of  Mahomet  at,  AiH. — 

I     the  women  of,  deacribed,  fi*dL— charttc- 
Wx  of  thv  inlmbitimta  of,  4S. 
ilfkka.  city  of,  iO — strictly  prohibited  to 
all  tnjt  Mussulmans.  iA(<^.~-Josirph  Pitta's 
accurate   account  of,  11 — described  by 
Luduvicu   Barthtrma.  '1\ — Badlua's  ac> 
)    couol  of,  S4— presicribed  cvrvmoaiet  on 
^    inlvring,  .14 — pilgrimage  to,  33  —  the 
I    pilgrimagp  not  perfiirmcJ  by  unmomed 
women,  J9 — iwpuUtioii  oj,   45 — elav«> 
>    market  in,  ibid. — the  pilgnmogea  to,  en- 
k   CDurac*  vice  and  indulence,  49. 
Menougubu,  accniint  uf,  431. 
Mexican  antidote  to  hydruphubia,  341. 
I  Meiicu,  Livuteuant  ilardy's  Travels  in  the 

I  Interior  of.  334 — exoggenUi-d  view  of 

tlMrminev  uf,  given  by  Buvo  Humboldt, 

Iiimd. — the  city  of,  described,  336  —  a 
McxJcou  hotel,  iVui/.— wietchcdavsa  of 
the  inhubitanU,  337 — atoic  of  llie  roads 
and  innii.33&— -great  want  of  boipitalit}', 
Aiii. — dilapidated  state  of  tho  church- 
properly,  ^(DS — woful  condition  of  the 
padres,  tUtl, — tltcir  flinrt,  t/wt/.— jinv 
^■^f,.  .  s  .11..!. ,..  MO— iHjrt  ofC;uay- 
muN  i.Mif  Fiuc,  liuH. — 

m\..  vil  — i«»l4nd  of  Ti- 

\urvtt,  3i6—iiiQ  CcdoradO|  347  — re- 
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cent  improved  condition  of  Hanco,  349 
— wants  only  a  finn  central  government, 
iu  which  all  tltc  ^[roviociol  govenuneats 
should  merge,  tlfd. 

Minto,  Lord,  411,418.419. 

Monelury  system,  ncceait^  of  A  ravisioa  of 
our,  4U8. 

Morpeth,  (Lord)  327. 

Morrison,  (l>r.  .\lirsander)  outlines  of  lec- 
tures on  mental  disease*,  352. 

Mount  Arafat,  pilgrimages  to,  34,  37. 

Mundvll.  (Alcioniler)    reasons  for  a 
vision  of  our  fiscal  cmle,  'i'JJj. 

Mussulnuui  {aith,  celebrated  symbol  of,  22. 

Mussulmans  in  Africa  and  .uia,  omuunt 
to  onu  hundred  miUiooK,  41 . 

Xiao,  account  of  the  island  of,  436. 

Nicolas,  (Xicholas  Harrb)  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage  uf  England,  281 . 

Niebuhr,  his  accotmt  of  Arabia,  23 — inter> 
esting  life  uf,  by  his  son,  ihid. 

Nobility,  ancient.  Lord  Bacon's  admirable 
essay  on,  285. 

North  American  provinces,  importnnce  of, 
to  the  greatness  and  security  uf  KngUnd, 
S2y— [lulicy  of  cherishing  aiiilpn>tecting 
tht-m,  529 — their  pt»pulution  eiitimiitcd 
at  one  mtllion,  ihid. — the  num-niliT  uf 
them  to  a  rival  nation  would  Iv  an  act 
of  jHtlilicul  suicide,  530. 

Nova  Scotia,  its  value  as  a  colonial  posse»> 
sion,  83 — its  population,  ihid. 

Nutmeg-tree,  its  great  beauty,  425. 

O'Brien  (W.  S.)  Conaiderationa  on  the 
Kenewol  uf  the  East  India  Comjiatiy's 
Charter,  147. 

Orfortl.  (Lord)  character  of  his  *Rnya| 
and  Noble  Authore,'  330. 

Panics  among  bankere  and  mcrchonta  in 
Knglond,  true  cause  of,  48S. 

Paper  currency,  its  advantages  and  disad> 
vantagea,  259. 

Paris,  lh«  greatest  school  of  anatomy  in 
the  world,  10. 

Piuliameot,  state  of  the  two  boum  of,  368. 

Parliamentary  reform,  27J  — two  aliens 
tions  by  which  the  charadrr  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  would  be  cascutiolly 
benefited,  thiU, 

Paraell,  (Sir  llenry)  an  Finannal  RaArm, 
505 — his  plan  for  the  fedamptkia  of  the 
jiublu- debt.  509 — his  doctrines  coiKvnv 
ing  our  colonial  pnes— liiiM  wnynined 
and  reprobated,  ^d, 

Paasuma  country,  the  inhaliitaiits  o^  do* 
acnbed,43l. 

Pearl  and  Coral  Fiahny  Anociation  uf 
London,  334 — one  uf  the  wild  and  un- 
protitablc  speculations  of  the  year  1625, 
ttnd. total  failure  of  tha  EkUxwln  x'\^ 
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cuh  pijmentf,  499-^grefttiy  enhoocus 
ttM  prcsnire  of  tbe  public  (Wbt,  f)00. 
pMnge,  Briiiihf  cansists  at  present  of 
three  huodrtid  aod  twent^ight,  bmtilcs 
rujiTcflentative  peen  and  biahopt,  284 — 
during  tho  l^Jdor  dynairty  the  Huuw  of 
lAjvds  did  not  exceed  from  fifly-four  to 
Bixty,  ihid,  ~~  James  tho  Firvt  creaUnl 
fortr-BT«  peert,  ^d. — Charles  the  Find 
nude  fifly-Mx,  Md. — bi  the  year  1715 
the  total  number  uf  ]>cfr»  wai  one  hun< 
I  ■   dred  and  seimty-fuur,  #A*J. — in  1769, 

I  thti  tuUil  nmnlwr  was  oiw  hondred  :iud 

I  ninety-ihrw,  itirf.— imporlftuce  of  an  iu- 

I  qiiiry  into  the  iiigrcdiunts  of  whirh  the 

L  IIuiiM!  of  Lords  is  funnetl,  lAiJ. — origin 

^^^^^^L  of  Ibc  iaBiivncG  of  birth  on  tlic  minds  of 
^^^^^B  ih«  ptiople,  285 — a  cluar  auJ  intelliKible 
^^^^^^UiLBtory  of  our  ]»ocru|^-  a  ^vaX  desidcra- 
^^^^^^■iuui  in  Kngluili  hteruturv,  !2SG — the  nu- 
^^^^^^FttiriuU  for  sitch  a  history  poiiitc<l  out, 
^^V  i&i//.— state  of  tlw  peem^'  at  IIuj  death 

^m  of    Queeu  Elizaltcth,  2S^  —  thtj   great 

^H  house  uf  Staflord,  dukes  uf  Buckiog- 

^PP  liun,   ib'iiL  —  Ihu    Howards,  iftuL  — the 

^^  Scymoure,  28a— the  Dudleys,  '21)3— the 

Greys,  2'Jj— the  Pyrci«»,  'J96— tho  Nt- 
vile^,    2*J8 — llu!    Cuurtenay*,   ttmi. — the 
Cliffords,    299— Qi«H;n  Elizabeth's  rv- 
serve  iu  coofwring  the  ueeragc.  3[)(]  — 
James  tho  Firat  profuse  lu  panting  the 
]Keraffe,  301— Ch^lc»    th«    Fin>t    Itv- 
staved   fifty-siu  jKt'ruj^vs,  uf  which  aII 
but  MX    are  i-xtinct,  oO'J — (Umrleii  111 
Socond  croated  forty -eight,  riW  J. — James 
the  Second  elevated  ouiy  une  fiimtly  uf 
Cimsequenee,     3U3  —  William     created 
twenty-foor  pt^ers,  xhid,  —  Queen  Anne 
iTcntcd  about  twenty-three,  t/nJ.-^a  bill 
in  1718,  passed  the  Lurds,  for  limiting 
the  Uouw  uf  Pt»!n  tu  it*  actual  number, 
303 — n'jected  by  the  Commons,  304 — 
reflections  on  its  rejectiout  i/rif/.~-George 
(he  First  rrcatt'd  almut  twenty- four  pevrs, 
305 — George  the  Second  made  thirty- 
two,  Hud. — Geoi^  the  Third,  from  his 
aecetsioii  to  (he  year  17tt4,  created  forty- 
306— u  new  em  in  the  peerage 
eommenced  with  Mr.  Pitt's  adniiiuBtra- 
tion,  ibtd^ — salutary  effect  on  the  public 
mind  nf  iieerages    sparingly   l>e«tuwed, 
**09 — profusioa  of  peeroectt  created  on 
Ir.  PiU's  eWvation  to  ofln,  313— Irish 
peurs  aihn!ttL*d  into  ttie  English  House 
Lords,  31C— eighietn  petirs  creatt'd 
two  yi'ors,  i/'idL— from  1784  tu  18(11 
inety*three  pecoragea  created,  3*20 — from 
IHUI    to    1419   fit\y    peerogea   ca-ated. 
ft"/. — forty-fivo    peerages    creotL'd   by 
kficorgc  tlu>  Fourth, 3*^U--da!>sified  (abk< 
of  creatioaa  from  the  commencement  of 
Gmrge  the  Third's  reijfn,  321— the  Liw 
at  all  times  the  fountttiu  nt  the  lise  o( 
immdicMj  i6if/.— chitroctcr  of  a  ^digraeA 


33-2— 4be  nambv 
whose  fortunes  have  riaea  from 
chandise  only  eightueo,  3:23 — *  the  at 
teen  quarten,'  tAW.— great 
of  the  fbnctioaa  which  the  merm^  1 
to  jterfonn,  tAi(f.— wisdom  w  tcrupuli 
preserving  the  poiae  between  the  cm 
anU  the  commonc,  ihui, — \aw  ptett 
too  numerous,  324 — the  genius  of 
British    constitution    rcqulrt*  a   «t 
aristocracy,  31i8 — fortune*  of  the 
lish  aristocracy,  whence  derired, 
tho  Uws  and  regulations  for 
pfdi^^ree  in  England  Tvry 

Peerage  of  France,  281 — before  tho 
Intioo  were  a  very  anudl  body,  tUd. 
the  rvvolutiun  only  Ihiitj^ght  in  ni 
btir,  thid. — nut  more  histuric  nor  of  nn 
iincient  families  than  the  English.  '281. 
chongv)  and  imjgularitiin  of  xhu  Ui 
and  privileges  of,  •&*dL— only  two  hui 
dred  histuric  families  at  the  period  of 
re^'olution,  U83 — Frederick  the  Gneati 
opinion  of,  iltid. — number  created 
Louis  XVUI^  in  1814,   two    hiindi 
and   nine,  21^4 — the  number  in  \t)'2i 
three  hundred  and  ably,  dnd. — Freoc 
rharalter  of  Peers  too  much  of  a  poj 
Inr  assembly*  319^-<loes  not   act  ai 
poise  between  the  crown  and  tbe 
Ibid, 

Peerage  of  England  and  FVancew  so  dissi< 
milar  in  age  aa  to  admit  but  of  a  digl 
comparison,  281. 

Pmltenliaiy  at  Uilbank  a  total  failurl 
235. 

Perfect,  (Dr.)  lus  treatment  of  tnaaaa 
sons,  3^{) — administecod  large  dows 
camphor,  ittid, 

Phybicious,  ncoeai^  of  baring  two 
ihrec  eminent  onea  ia  the  Uotiae 
I'ommons,  15. 

Htcoim,  (Mr.)  his  Criminal  THals  froi 
the  Kccords  of  the  Conrt  of  J\ 
of  .Scotland,  noticeil  3 1& 

Pitt,  (WiUiam)  a  new  era  commences  wit 
his  administratiun,  306-^hij  charact 
310 — 'beats  the  whole  aristocracy  of  I 
country,'  31*2 — profuse  in  his  distrit 
lion  of  honours,  313 — ftlU  the  Uooaei 
r!ommou«  with    a   new    dMcniriion 
raen,  ibtd. — ou  atlept  in  the  vebool 
Adaiu  Smith,  314— ius  speech  oa  thcj 
Conufla  bill,  317. 

Pitts,  r  .1  o!H>ph)  Ills  accurate  dosonption 
Mekkii,  '21 — his  travt-ls  in  Arabia,  i^ 
— his  account  of  the  ceremony  of '  throw-] 
inc  stoiiPx  at  the  devd/  38. 

Porchester,  (Lord)  327. 

Pnidt,  (Ablfe  de)  on  the  mnmctiaa 
the  Grecian  state,  522. 

'  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Latireatshiis" 
on  assemblage  of  spiriM  satin  amtl 


INDEX. 


PromiMory  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

476. 
Prvpertj^ox,   banefitx   that  would  accnit- 

firom  a  moderate,  507. 
FabLifrhMiMa,  nuchicvoos  ctTecta  of,  230 

^4aaiptation»  which  the   lower  ordcn 

cannot  raail,  ihrf. 


(Str'nwmu  Rtamford)  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Public  Serncet  of,  particu- 
larly in  thu  Govomment  of  Jara,  and  of 
Bmeoolcu  and  iti  Depeodencica.  405 — 
nsvmbUncr  betwwn  him  and  Bishop 
Belier.  il»iJ. — his  huitiblt  origio,  407 — 
deficitmcy  of  his  editration,  408 — his 
luuth  charartertwd  by  innocence  and 
simplicity'.  409 — facility  with  which  he 
aci^iiirvdlangua^^,i&«itf- — rpcnramendcd 
to  Sir  Uugb  In^iii  409 — aitpoinUrd  as- 
stttanl-aaenrtary  to  the  oovemment  of 
Penanf^,  litrf. — arnval  at  P«nau|^,  *bid. — 
appointed  »eCTetiiiT,  «*»</. — pnJcwd*  to 
Malorira,  410 — becomcit  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Leyden,  iSid.  —  procteda  to  Cal- 
cntta,  41 1 — auvgote  to  Lord  Minto  the 
reduction  of  JaTa,  iW. — seut  to  Ma- 
lacca OS  ag^ut  to  the  CvtiTrmor-General, 
ihid, — aaUs  with  Lord  Hinto  for  Batavia, 
41!^— appotiiled  Licutenanl-Ouvemorof 
Jara  and  in  Dvpendnicirfl,  ihiti- — corrin 
•nndrj nacful  r<^r  *        I14 — 

•neoMvr*  Tan-  < — ap- 

pointad  pruvui.'L: —    -    -  .  Iluci*  of 

Fort  Marlboruufrh,  in  Uencjolen,  4'20 — 
liaTW  Batana,  iUJ, — proccMlf.  lo  Kag- 
land  ou  account  of  lU  health,  ihid. — 
writea  the  InaloiT  of  Java,  Aid, — hia 
marna^«,  431— 4epartafor  hie  gurem- 
roeiii  uf  Kort  Marlborough,  ikd.— ^rriim 
at  BcocuolcTi]  •&«<.— dcKTifition  of  Hon. 
mnlw.  Md. — character  of  the  Malays. 
432— proK'ctJt  suudr)'  iDipravL'tni!i)tit,tA<£/. 
itililiJiMwhiiiilii  for  tlie  oatiu-K,  4.;r> 
-  malrai  cattactiout  of  f{«cinien!i  of  rci- 
twai  hiilavy,  iM. — takea  a  emsmof  thr 
population,  428 — mode  of  paaraig  bit 
lime  afl  thta  pflriod.  Aid. — mabea  a  jour- 
ney into  the  interior,  430 — viaiU  Mc- 
tuui^kikbu,  4J1 — describee  the  people  of 
Ihtf  Ualtaa.  43Z— and  of  the  island  of 
Nia^T  4'ir> — put«  a  «tup  tothe  ttliive-tnule 
^^erv.  4;i7— rehukid  liy  the  Clourt  ui 
^Ovedon  fur  nu  doing,  ^miI. — frames  » 
code  of  latri  ond  rPvpf'"* '  ■  =■  *""-  *s"  - 
|ni%439 — leavea  Sin 
nil  Ihfee  children,  ' 
Bnglaad  iu  the  Famef  44J — ihc  nhiy 
takaa  Arc,  i^d. — all  the  poateoj^rv  >u  v  ed . 
444  »mucita  the  Zpologiical  Hncirty. 
44»-itaa>ea  Bi«lafl,44»-lu»  death, 
ihid. 


Ralllecia  Araoldi,  a  Urge  and  moet  eorirs- 
ordinoT)-  lluwvr.  430. 

RaiUKoads,  a  KruLiiral  Treatise  an,  hf 
Nicholai  Wood,  377 — great  object  of  a 
rail-way,  382 — Br«t  introduction  of,  Aid* 
r  ofit  improTcmenlain,  >7<t'f. — well  adapted 
for  poqKtsea  of  ipced.  3H4 — advantasi^ 
nf.  AS  cunijiartdwith  coininun  mada,38j 
— the  power  of  d  raiirht  increawd  thereby 
ten  ttmfa,  ihid.—  well  adapted  to  diaplay 
the  power  of  the  steam-engine,  .')87. 

Ratcline,  (Dr.)  a  member  of  the  Houea  of 
Commona,  16. 

Real  Property.  Commisiion  fur  an  Inqmry 
into  the  State  of  the  Laws  of,  I  70,  174. 

Rctristrouoo  in  Kn|;lanil.  170— object  of, 
iiuL — Mich  attahiiMhtiieQts  exist  in  all 
ciTiliwd  countries,  except  England,  171 
^-outline  of  a  general  plan  of,  175 — d(^ 
fecta  of  the  exifltinff  eplflm,  175 — iitcon- 
vcaieoecB  and  eriu  resulting  from  the 
want  of,  IKO. 

ResurTect)o»-mea,'3— the  hlu|iwBj  of  the 
name  furgotteu  in  itfi  familiarity,  diid.— 
eain  a  precarious  and  dangerous  livell- 
numl,  ibid, — hnitaHwag  emxts  of  tbuir 
Cdllingr  rtirf  eiheiiJiiiaiji  nartimlars 
communicated  hefote  the  Analmnicol 
Committee  of  thi-  IToiiw  of  Cnmmnna 
hy  three.  4 — raiK  the  price  of  bo<lie8,  S 
— Sir  Afctlcy  Cooper's  opinion  oIi»/Wrf  — 
8ir  Hi;nry  Halford's  opuuon  of,  ihid. — 
fnn]u«nt  niiirdera  committed  oy*  ^- 
thi'ir  calling  iUccal,  rcpcilaive  to  good 
ditjHttitioQK,    and    hrutabshlg    to    bad 

OQLt.  l/»(/. 

Rights  of  the  Church  of  England  to  tier 
Kndowmentft  riuUicatedj  hy  a  Church- 
man, 105. 

Rodney,  (Lordjbattle  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1 7^1',  hO — mode  it  a  rule  to  Wing  up  his 
whole  force  aguioM  part  of  the  euemy*i, 
57 — hod  no  knowledge  of  any  inch 
book  or  plan,  as  that  of  Mr.  CWrk,  tor 
I'lrakint;  the  line,  fiO. 

*  Rtilliuil.*  the,  an  asannblageof  spirited 
anttre  and  ridicule,  313. 

Rouswau,  (BaroD  de)  466,  4^9,  471,  473, 
474. 


Sampson,  TAgMs)  Qw  '  wise  wife  ofKelth,' 
executed  for  witehcraCt,  346 — her  poeti* 
cul  incimtutiim,  (&«/. 
.Scotch    ti^-^em  uf  bankiii^,   charactericvd 

and  expLuoed,  -178,  497. 
c,..._.  -  i*oiiU-tt\  his  Currency  Question 
rn  Mystery,  quoted.  499|  &0S. 
I  ir.)  hitf  account  of  Arabia,  23. 
I  >)hiirk,  atrangc  subaqueous  advenlura  with, 
I      3^1. 

'  Sifxni    Lisine,  propiety    of  gradually  i^ 
tirint;  from,  Vli, 
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